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NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS— 

A.  &  W.  MacKlnlay  (p.  li.) 

Subscribers  sImiM  promptly  notify  the  REVIEW  of  change  of  addrta- 
es.  Communicatinnafrom  Xew  Brunswick  ami  Piincf  Eitirard  Island 
should  be  addressed  EnUCA I Ii>y A L  KEt'lEfV.  St.  J„h„:  jrom  A-nyi 
Scutia  and  Xrw/nundland  to  It'.  7'.  Kennedy,    Icademy.  Iliilifas. 

The  Review  will  not  be  issued  in  July. 

The  normal  school  exhibit,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  educational  e.xhibit  at  Chicago,  has 
been  receiving  complimentary  notice  in  the  public 
press  from  visitors. 

The  observations  made  by  Nova  Scotian  members 
of  the  Botanical  Club  of  Canada  during  the  last 
season  received  complimentary  mention  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  club  in  Ottawa  last  month. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  N.  B.  PJducational  Institute  to  have  a 
musical  entertainment  at  the  coming  riieeting  of  the 
Institute,  H'bich  begins  its  sessions  at  Fredericton  on 
Wednesday,  June  28th. 

OiR  readers  should  not  forget  the  summer  school, 
which  meets  at  Sackville,  .hily  5th.  The  prospects 
are  that  the  attendance  will  be  laif,-e.. 

The  Hathurst  school  enquiry  began  on  May  ;jlBt 
and  16  still  proceodingatthe  time  of  our  going  to  press. 

We  have  received  t<ie  teport  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario,  together  with  a  further  report 
of  the  educational  system  of  Ontario,  by  .John  .Millar, 
B.  A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education.  Itoth  reports 
are  of  great  interest,  and  lack  of  space  prevents  a 
review  of  their  contents  in  this  number. 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  at  Ottawa,  a  monograph  was  read  on  "  The 
History  and  Present  State  of  Rotany  in  New  Bruns- 
wick," Several  members,  in  discussing  the  paper, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  collecting  sueh  informa- 
tion before  it  is  too  late  in  other  provinces,  so  that 
when  a  complete  work  on  the  flora  of  the  Dominion 
is  published,  the  time  for  which,  it  is  hoped,  is  not 
far  distant,  its  author  may  have  just  such  material 
as  this  ready  at  hand. 


Prince  Buonapartk,  a  grand  nephew  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  has  been  visiting  the  Atlantic  Provinces. 
He  remained  for  a  few  days  in  Fredericton,  St.  John 
and  Halifax.  At  Fredericton  he  visited  the  normal 
school,  and  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with 
what  he  saw  and  heard  there.  At  Halifax,  accom- 
panied by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  and  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, he  paid  his  respects  to  the  Halifax  academy. 
St.  Patrick's  girls'  high  school  and  Alexandra  school, 
taking  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  manual  training 
school.  The  prince  expressed  himself  much  delighted 
with  the  evidence  of  progressive  work  which  he  saw 
in  Sr.  DeChantal's  department. 


CRAM. 

At  J.he  present  day  cram  is  specially  the  mark  of 
the  lazy  teacher  whose  work  is  as  mechanical  in 
observing  the  work  of  his  pupils  as  if  he  were  herding 
sheep.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  ignorant  teacher  who 
does  not  know  what  education  is.  And  sometimes 
we  find  it  in  the  masterly  disciplinarian  who  reduces 
the  memorization  of  lessons  to  the  precision  of  his 
military  drill.  When  our  teachers  receive  a  more 
thorough  training  for  their  profession,  when  those 
acquiring  skill  can  afford  to  remain  in  the  profession, 
then  we  may  expect  to  have  less  occasion  to  hear 
complaibts  of  cram.  But  what  have  we  a  right  to 
expect  when  for  nearly  thirty  years  of  a  free  school 
system  in  a  progressive  province,  no  teacher  was 
compelled  or  even  received  an  inducement  of  serious 
value,  to  prepare  for  teaching  by  attending  a  normal 
or  training  school?  Need  we  bo  surprised  that  in 
the  profession  there  should  be  those  who  know  not 
what  education  means?  But  even  when  the  day 
comes  in  which  all  the  teachers  will  be  trained,  when 
all  will  be  so  interested  in  their  profession  as  to  feel 
the  use  of  being  in  touch  with  their  fellow  teachers 
through  our  local  educational  papers,  even  then,  there 
will  be  hou'rs  of  weariness,  when  the  teacher  may 
drop  into  the  way  of  the  mrchunical  lesson  hearer 
and  insist  on  cram. 


With  respect  to  the  education  of  the  olden  time, 
we  know  there  were  men  with  the  proper  genius  of 
the  teacher,  who  developed  just  such  characters  as 
the  world  then  needed.  We  also  know  that  what 
might  be  considered  a  good  education  tlien,  is  now;  of 
but  little  value  in  many  fields  in  the  struggle  for 
life.  But  never  before  were  there  better  teachers 
than  at  the  present  day;  and  never  before  was  there 
an  approximation  of  the  amount  of  good  teaching 
which  is  done  to-day. 


SHALL  WE  GO  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  ? 

As  holidays  are  now  approaching,  many  teachers 
are  asking  themselves  and  their  friends  the  above 
question. 

As  a  friend  who  has  been  there  and  who  has  the 
desire  to  help  them  in  this  as  in  other  difficulties  we 
would  venture  a  few  wordt:  of  advice. 

With  teachers  one  of  the  tirst  considerations  will 
be  the  cost. 

The  average  cost  may  be  easily  figured  up  and  with 
some  degree  of  certainty. 

Return  Railway  Ticl<ct  from  Halifax     $33  00 

Meal,  (Take  Well-stored  Lunch  Basket)   .  .        1  00 

?  Pullman  Car,  part  way,  4  00 

Omnibus  to  Hotel,     •'iO 

Hotel  Room  for  fifteen  days,     MOO 

Meals  at  Restaurant  for  same  time,*     ....      13  50 

Car  Fair  on  Illinois  Central,    ....  ....        3  00 

Tickets  for  thirteen  Admissions,  ....        B  50 

Side  Shows,  say         3  00 

Extras,         1  50 

Cab  and  Meals  on  Return  Journey,        ....        3  00 

Total $83  00 

•  The  visitor  shoiil.l  cai-ry  liis  lunch  for  iniclday  and  eat  icon  the  grounds. 

The  sum  given  above  is  ample  to  allow  any  teacher 
to  see  and  stucty  the  Fair  to  advantage  and  with 
comfort. 

Of  course  where  there  are  so  many  temptations  to 
indulge  in  little  luxuries  it  will  require  .some  self- 
denial  to  refrain  from  spending  niore.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  a  few  dollars  extra  in  case  of  emergency. 

Now  as  to  the  advisability  of  going.  If  you  arc  a 
young  teacher  struggling  to  accumulate  enough  to 
carry  you  higher  in  your  education,  do  not  putyourself 
back  two  or  three  years  in  your  studies  for  the  sake 
of  the  Fair.  If  you  have  dependent  on  your  small 
earnings  a  family  or  relatives,  do  not  go.  If  you  can- 
not get  some  reliable  friend  to  go  with  you  hesitate 
about  going. 

To  all  other  teachers  we  would  would  say  do  not 
fail  to  see  the  World's  Fair. 

1.  The  buildings  taken  individualty(with  a  few  ex- 
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ceptions)  or  taken  as  a  whole  are  more  beautiful  than 
your  imagination  csn  picture  them.  It  will  take  you 
one  or  two  day^  to  get  over  the  feelings  inspired  even 
by  their  magnificence,  not  to  speak  of  their  beauty 
which  will  grow  upon  you  the  more  you  see  them. 

2.  The  exhibits,  in  every  department  of  human 
activity,  are  the  best  that  have  ever  been  produced. 
They  show  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most 
modern. 

3  You  may  see  in  Midway  Plaisance  and  elswhere 
specimens  of  the  peoples,  customs  and  homes  of 
Japan,  China,  India,  Africa,  Greenland,  Samoa, 
Egypt>  Turkey,  and  all  other  countries,  and  in  two 
weeks  you  may  acquire  as  much  knowledge  of  them 
as  the  average  traveller  does  after  two  of  three  years 
of  toilsome  travel. 

4.  You  may  attend  some  of  the  conferences  of  the 
foremost  men  of  all  countries  discussing  every  subject 
in  which  you  can  possibly  be  interested. 

5.  Such  school  products  as  are  capable  of  being 
exhibited  will  be  shown  from  the  best  schools  in  the 
world.  And  not  behind  the  best  will  be  those  of  our 
own  Canada — particularly  those  of  Ontario. 

6.  You  may  see  Chicago,  the  young  giant  city  of 
the  West,  only  sixty  years  old,  yet  with  one  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and  covering  a  greater  area 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  with  every  pros- 
pect of  more  than  doubling  its  population  before  it 
doubles  its  present  age. 

And  all  this  can  be  seen  for  how  much?  Well,  let 
us  see.  If  you  don't  go  to  the  Fair,  you  will  in  all 
probability  go  somewhere  else  and  perhaps  have  to  pay 
$20  or  §25  or  more  for  travelling  expenses,  and  as 
much  more  for  board.  You  will  do  well  to  get  off 
with  less  than  850.  But  to  go  to  the  World's  Fair 
will  cost  you  only  thirty  or  forty  dollars  extra — which 
amount  is  therefore  the  real  cost  of  all  the  education 
and  enjoyment  which  you  can  get  from  the  finest 
exhibition  which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

As  for  danger  from  crowds,  extortion  or  robbery, 
any  common  sense  traveller  has,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  no  more  to  fear  than  he  would  from  a  trip  to 
St.  John. 

If  you  decide  to  go.  buy  a  good  guide  book  (for  ex- 
ample. Hill's  Guide  to  Chicago  aud  the  World's  Fair), 
and  study  it  in  advance,  or  write  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Comfort,  Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  and  joii  will 
get  the  information  necessary. 

When  you  visit  the  Fair,  spend  the  first  day  (offi- 
cial guide  book  in  baud)  in  taking  in  the  general 
situation,  four  days  in  a  special  study  of  your  own 
department,  taking  notes  of  all  improvements  which 
you  can  introduce  into  your  own  school,  three  days 
among  the  state  buildings  and  in  Midway  Plaisance 


studying  national  characteristics  iind  live  days  for 
Art,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Machinery,  etc. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  the  courteous  and  indefatigable 
Secretary  for  Canada,  W.  D.  Diuiock  Ei.(|..  in  the 
Canadian  Pavilion,  also  the  urbane  and  polite  Sujier- 
intenilent  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  of  Canada 
whose  office  adjoins  the  educational  exhibit  of  N'nva 
Scotia. 

EDUCATIONAL  PESSIMISM 

'J»he  occurrence  of  a  few  cases  of  prostration  during 
the  closing  examinations  in  some  of  the  colleges  has 
as  usual  brought  to  the  front  numerous  critics  of  our 
school  system  who  of  course  attribute  it  all  to  over- 
pressure, brought  about  by  overloaded  curriculums. 
Admitting  that  the  physical  collapse  of  these  students 
was  caused  by  over-work,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
curriculum  is  responsible  for  it.  How  many  students 
break  down  in  trying  to  obtain  a  mere  pass?  Is  it 
not  rather  in  trying  to  obtain  honors,  prizes  or  class 
distinction  that  students  break  down?  As  long  as 
human  ambition  exists,  so  long  wdl  this  be  the  case, 
let  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  be  few  or  many. 
It  applies  not  only  to  the  student  but  to  every  other 
employment  in  life.  As  the  world  ])rogre88es  and 
new  fields  open,  the  desire  to  excel  increases,  and 
more  men  and  women  injure  themselves  under  the 
spur  of  ambition  after  they  leave  college  than  when 
influenced  by  its  requirements. 


Such  questions  as  these  are  asked:  Is  our  present 
school  system  turning  out  as  good  scholars  as  that  of 
former  times?  Were  not  so  and  so  better  chtssical 
or  mathematical  scholars  than  the  products  of  the 
schools  of  to-day?  Is  not  the  school  work  of  the 
present  merely  superficial,  consisting  largely  of  what 
is  called  "cram"?  Aiie  not  the  school  curriculums 
overloaded? 

It  is  not  contended  that  our  present  school  system 
is  anything  but  the  progressive  evolution  of  former 
ones.  Ripe  scholarship  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be 
confined  to  any  age.  That  good  classical  and  mathe- 
matical scholars  were  turned  out  by  a  few  of  our 
schools  fifty  years  ago  is  admitted.  Perhaps  sound 
scholarship  in  those  days  attracted  more  attention 
when  it  was  the  heritage  of  the  few  and  privileged 
class,  than  now  when  it  is  the  right  of  all,  rich  ami 
poor  alike.  Classics  and  mathematics  were  then  the 
burthen  of  the  high  school  work  aud  no  prescribed 
course  of  instruction  interfered  with  the  teacher  or 
student  in  following  his  natural  bent.  It  is  said  of 
one  very  distinguished  classical  student,  the  product 
of  one  of  our  former  high  schools,  that  he  did   not 
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know  his  multiplication  table.  It  can  be  safely  stated 
that  no  such  one-sided  students  are  turned  out  by 
the  schools  of  to-day.  In  addition  to  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  somewhat  to  the  exclusion  at  least 
of  the  former,  there  has  come  a  demand  by  the  public 
for  the  practical  and  more  utilitarian  branches  of 
study.  More  attention  to  science,  modern  languages^ 
domestic  economy  and  technical  education  is  demand- 
ed. Only  recently  the  Legislature  has  enacted  that 
scientific  temperance  shall  be  taught  in  tlie  scliools, 
and  the  signs  of  the  times  are  that  before  long  agri- 
culture and  manual  training  must  be  incorporated. in 
our  courses  of  instruction.  I  n  one  breath  the  schools 
are  criticized  because  tbey  are  not  practical  enough, 
in  the  next  they  are  found  fault  with  because  they  are 
not  turning  out  as  good  classical  scholars  as  formerly. 


Are  our  school  curriculums  over-loaded?  If  ripe 
scholarship  in  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  they 
embrace  is  expected,  they  are.  If  on  the  other  hand 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  essentials,  and  an  in- 
telligent grounding  in  the  underlying  principles  of 
less  important  subjofcts  is  only  required,  then  it  can 
be  claimed  they  are  fairly  meeting  reasonable  expec- 
tations. Our  school  system  is  not  perfect  and  never 
will  be.  It  is  simply  keeping  step  with  the  times. 
It  is  the  product  of  accumulated  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence to  date.  The  systems  of  to-day  stand  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  of  former  generations.  The  age 
of  trained  teachers,  improved  methods  and  appliances, 
comfortable  school  houses,  co-education  of  the  sexes 
and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  not  a  backward 
one.  The  question  is  not.  Are  we  turning  out  a  few 
good  scholars?  But,  Are  we  doing  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number? 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

A  teacher  said  to  uie  a  few  days  ago,  "  I  encourage 
base  ball  because  I  find  it  causes  a  more  regular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  boys."  That  teacher 
is  wise  in  his  generation  and  has  given  us  a  text  which 
is  the  key  note  of  all  school  work,  (let  the  pupils 
interested  in  their  work  by  making  it  jileasant  as  they 
find  their  play.  Apart  from  this  asjiect  of  the  case, 
would  it  not  be  more  profitable  for  many  of  our 
teachers  to  take  more  interest  in  the  sports  of  the 
pupils?  Go  into  the  playground  with  them  and  join 
them  if  possible  in  theirgames.  If  this  is  judiciously 
done  there  will  be  no  loss  of  influence  on  your  part, 
but  rather,  you  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  pupils' 
disposition  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  It 
will  be  a  healthful  exercise  for  you,  and  will  have  a 
beneficial  and  elevating   influence  upon   the   pupils 


without  restraining  them.    Pupils  are  more  susceptible 
to  influence  through  their  play  than  their  work. 

I  notice  that  the  St.  Andrews  schools  have  a  hori- 
zontal bar  in  the  school  yard.  How  much  that  means 
to  the  boys  and  what  a  treasure  they  must  regard  it! 
What  though  they  do  sprain  a  wrist  once  in  a  while, 
they  will  not  regard  that  since  gained  in  such  a  way. 
I  venture  to  assert  that  some  of  those  boys  are 
already  suljjects  of  at  least  the  admiration  of  their 
fellows  "  on  the  bar,"  and  excel  in  that  direction 
more  than  in  their  studies.  Why  not  "i  Is  not  physi- 
cal culture  desirable  as  well  as  mental,  and  should 
they  not  go  hand  in  hand  ?  Encourage  all  such  sport. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  more  school  yards  had 
horizontal  bars  and  other  appliances  for  sport  in  the 
school  grounds.  Encourage  the  boys  and  direct  them 
when  you  can.  They  must  work  off  their  surplus 
energy,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it. 


On  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  closing  proceed- 
ings of  the  colleges  I  cannot  help  being  impressed  by 
the  standing  of  the  lady  students  in  nearly  all  of 
them.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  talk  of  the  past  regarding  the  larger  brain 
power  of  man  is  rubbish.  If  this  state  of  affairs 
continues  it  will  soon  be  in  order  for  the  women  to 
investigate  as  to  the  composition  of  men's  brains  as 
compared  to  women's.  It  would  be  insufferable  if  it 
were  found  that  man  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
inferior  animal. 


The  Colleges. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  enccsnial  proceedings  at  the  university  this 
year  were  of  the  usual  interesting  character.  They 
were  rendered  more  so  probably  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  present  Prince  Koland  Bonaparte,  who  chanced 
to  be  in  Fredericton  at  the  time.  There  was  a 
graduating  class  of  twelve,  many  of  whom  were  young 
ladies.  The  opening  of  the  college  halls  to  young 
ladies  seems  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of  very 
largely.  The  fact  that  this  year  nearly  all  the  college 
honors  have  been  awarded  to  the  lady  students  indi- 
cates either  greater  abilities  on  their  part  or  less 
application  on  the  part  of  the  young  men.  Miss 
Francis- Everitt,  of  York  Co.,  had  the  honor  of  lead- 
ing her  class  and  carrying  off  the  alumni  gold  medal. 
Miss  Isabelle  Mcintosh,  also  of  York  Co.,  captured 
the  Douglas  gold  medal.  The  Stanley  gold  medal 
was  won  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Ilagerman,  who  also  delivered 
the  graduating  class  valedictory.  Mr.  Maggs  won 
the  Brydoue-Jack  memorial    scholarship.     Professor 
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Stockley  delivered  the  address  in  praise  of  the 
founders.  It  was  a  thoughtful  address.  Inspector 
Bridges  delivered  the  ahimni  oration.  In  was  im- 
pressively delivered  and  attentively  heard. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  alumni  Hon.  Jas.  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  McLaren  were  elected  representatives  to  the 
senate.  The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  recommended  by 
the  alumni  to  be  conferred  on  Geo.  R.  Parkin.  In 
this  it  is  understood  the  senate  did  not  concur, 
though  it  will  doubtless  be  conferred  later.  It  was 
felt  that  in  addition  to  Mr.  Parkin's  strong  claim  for 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  university,  there  were 
other  distinguished  graduates  worthy  of  similar  re- 
cognition, 

Acadia  College. 
Convocation  exercises  were  held  at  Wolfville,  June 
Ist.  Acadia  seems  to  be  thriving  more  vigorously 
than  the  other  Maritime  colleges,  if  the  size  of 
the  graduating  class  is  any  indication.  Her  class 
is  the  largest  of  any  of  them  this  year  and  num- 
bers twenty-one.  The  programme  of  exercises  was 
most  interesting  and  the  attendance  very  large. 
Orations  were  given  by  the  members  of  the  gradua- 
ting class  and  numerous  academic  distinctions  won 
by  all  the  students  were  conferred.  The  programme 
was  pleasingly  varied  with  excellent  music.  The 
degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  upon  C.  A.  Eaton,  of 
the  class  of  1890,  who  has  just  completed  his  theolo- 
gical course  at  Newton.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Attorney  General  Longley  and  Judge  Graham. 
Id  the  evening  a  conversazione  was  held  in  the  college 
hall.     It  was  very  largely  attended. 


Mount  Allison. 

The  closing  exercises  at  Sackville  were  varied  and 
interesting  as  usual.  There  were  musical  recitals,  an 
elocution  competition,  a  supper  to  the  seniors  and  a 
conversazione.  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  preached  before  the 
theological  union  on  Sunday  morning  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Sprague  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  both  of 
which  were  inspiring  and  masterly  productions. 
The  closing  exercises  of  the  academy  and  commercial 
college  were  held  during  the  morning  of  May  29Lh. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  graduates  in  the  com- 
mercial department,  the  class  having  been  doubled 
during  the  year.  Miss  Minnie  Copp  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  lady  graduate  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  college. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Ladies'  College 
followed.  These  were  held  in  Lingley  hall.  The 
French  salutatory  was  delivered  by  Miss  Woods, 
daughter  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Newfoundland. 
Essays  were  read  by  Misses  Morehouse,  Mellish  and 


Smith.  Miss  Simpson  gave  the  valedictory  address. 
The  music  of  the  school  orchestra  and  the  singing  of 
the  class  were  excellent.  Seven  young  ladies  gradua- 
ted M.  Ij.  a.  The  attendance  at  the  Ladies'  College 
this  year  was  as  follows:  Boarders,  118;  literary 
department,  13S;  art  department,  .'j.'i. 

The  convocation  exercises  were  held  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Some  excellent  orations  were  given  by  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class.  The  valedictory 
was  given  by  Mr.  K.  King,  of  Hillsboro. 

B.  A.  degree  was  conferred  upon  a  class  of  fourteen, 
M.  A.  upon  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  B.  A.,  "81,  Kentucky. 
D.  D.,  upon  Revs.  B.  C.  Borden,  M.  A.,  Douglas  Chap- 
man, Jas.  Dove,  Edwin  Evans,  Wm.  H.  Heartz  and 
Cranswick  Jost.  D.  C.  L.  upon  Hon.  Justice  D.  L. 
Hanington,  Hon.  Justice  G.  E.  King,  Prof.  B.  Russel, 
M.  A.,  Q.  C,  Prof.  R  C.  Weldon,  Ph.  D.,  M.  P. 

NATURE  LESSONS. 
The  Violet. 

The  blue  violet,  usually  growing  in  clusters,  is  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  and  variable  j)lants.  Its  liowers 
vary  from  deep  blue  to  white,  and  its  leaves  are  vari- 
able in  shape  and  size,  and  curled  up  at  the  base, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  hood,  whence  the 
name  cucnUata.  The  stem  is  a  fleshy  rootstock, 
toothed,  the  teeth 
being  the  places 

.whence  the  leaves 
of    former    seasons 

•  have  sprung.  Nearly 
all  the  violets  have 
these    fleshy    root- 

[  stocks,  from  which 
fibrous  roots  go  into 
the  earth,  and  from 
which  the  leaves 
and  flowers  spring 
up.  The  leaves 
have  large  stipules. 

'  The  flowers  are 
borne  on    stalks 

j  (scapes).    The  calyx 

'  is  made  up  of  sep- 
arate sepals,  five  in 
number,  and  with 
little  downward 
projections  at  the 
base  of  each  (auricles).  The  corolla  has  five  petals, 
the  lower  one  having  a  spur  at  the  base,  which 
secretes  the  nectar;  the  two  side  petals  are  bearded. 
The  stamens  are  five  in  number,  pressed  closely 
round  the  single  pistil,  the  two  lower  ones  having 
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appendages  (see  3)  which  project  iuto  the  spar  of  the 
corolla. 

Directions  for  study  in  class. — See  that  each  one 
of  the  class  has  one  or  more   perfect  plants.     Let 
each   pupil  make  drawings  of   the  plaiil  us  a  whole 
(Fig.  1)  and  of  the  different  parts,  snch   as  a  sepal, 
petal,  stamen,  and  write  out  descriptions  which  may 
be  read  at  the  next  lesson  on  plants.     A  cross  section 
of  the  flower  may  be  made  and  its  parts  shown  as  in 
2.     Make  the   lesson  a   drawing  and    a  composition 
lesson,  as  well  as  one  on   plant  life.     Lead  pupils  to 
investigate.     What  is  the  use  of  the  spurs   in    the 
corolla    and    stamens  ?  (to 
secrete    nectar).      What    is 
the  use  of  the  markings  on 
the  corolla?  of  the  fringe  of 
hairs  on  the  two  side  petals? 
Bees  visit  the  violets  for  the 
nectar,  lighting  on  the  lower 
petal   and    thrusting    their 
proboscis    down     into     the 
spur.      imitate   this  action 
by    a    pin    and     see    what 
arrangement     there    is    for 
cross-fertilization.      Besides 
the    showy    Howcrs,'  violets 
produce   small,   inconspicu- 
ous   flowers,    which    never 
open,  but  ripen  their  seeds 
in  the  dark   (cleistogamous 
flowers).       These     produce 
most   of  the  good  seeds   of 
the  plant. 
There  are  nine  or  ten  species  of  violet  which  grow  in 
these  provinces,  some  of  which   flower  earlier,  others 
later,    than    the  blue  violet.     Une  of  the  latter  with 
lanceolate  leaves  and  white  flowers  is  pictured  hero. 
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June's  Noonday. 

Roses  white  aiiri  roses  red ; 
Rose  viues  tangled  overlieiid  ; 
June  her  floral  treiisures  flings; 
While  aboVe  a  robin  sings. 

Drowsy  bees  bang  on  the  rose ; 
Sileotly  the  river  flows; 
Scented  is  the  air,  and  high 
Plies  a  swallow  in  the  sky. 

Love  knocks  at  my  lady's  bower; 
Comes  he  with  the  regal  flower; 
Cries  he,  "  House  ye,  and  away. 
Know  ye  not  'tis  roses  day?'' 
— AUiert  Jliirily,  in  JVcw  Kiiyhii«l  Aftiymine. 


For  the  Review.  1 

Planetary  Notes  for  the  Summer  Months. 

Mekcuky  will  be  evening  star  from  June  5th  to 
August  8th.  Easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July.  Good 
eyes  that  know  where  to  look  will  find  him  several 
days  earlier  and  hold  him  several  days  later.  Between 
the  moon  and  Venus  on  June  1-ilh — moon  very  young, 
only  eighteen  hours  old  at  sunset — Mercury  a  degree 
north  of  Venus  and  about  three  times  as  far  from 
moon.  Passes  Mars  between  evenings  of  June  '36th 
and  27th.  At  greatest  elongation  July  11th,  but  past 
his  best  before  then.  To  east  of  moon  July  14th — 
west  on  15th.  Overtaken  by  Venus  July  21st.  Dur- 
ing last  week  of  August  and  first  week  of  September 
in  fine  condition  as  morning  star. 

Venus  is  evening  star  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  set- 
ting later  and  later  after  the  sun  until  fall,  and 
growing  brighter  and  brighter  till  after  the  close  of 
the  year.  Li  June  she  is  passing  through  Gemini; 
July,  through  Cancer  into  Leo;  August,  through 
Leo  into  Virgo.  For  meetings  with  Mercury  see 
above.  Passes  Mars  between  evenings  of  July  8th 
and  'Jth — the  two  very  close  on  9th  at  10  a.  m.  Ou 
July  14th  Venus,  Mars,  Mercury  and  moon  all  near 
each  other  in  early  evening.  Due  south  of  and  near 
the   moon   at  9  p.  m.  June  14th,  6  p.  m.  July  14th, 

7  p.  m.  August  13th.  On  the  afternoons  of  these 
days  it  will  be  easy  to  have  a  daylight  peep  at  Venus, 
but  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  her  can  have 
this  any  clear  day  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  only 
bright  star  that  she  will  pass  very  near  during  the 
Dixt  few  months  is  Regulus.  On  the  evening  of  July 
27ili  an  oiiera-glass  will  show  this  star  about  a  degree 
south  of  Venus.  Using  50  for  her  brightness  on 
June  25tli,  it  will  rise  to  the  following  values  in  th6 
course  of  the  ycai— 55  July  27th,  GO  August  19th,  70 
September  13th,  80  October  3rd,  100  October  28th, 
140  NovLUiber  28th,  200  December  28th. 

Maks  makes  a  poor  show  this  summer,  but  it  is 
still  easy  enough  to  see  him  in  the  early  evening.  It 
will  be  easiest  at  the  time  when  ho  is  near  Venus,  or 
Mercury,  or  the  moon.  The  dates  of  these  are  given 
above. 

JupiTEH  is  morning  star.  In  the  middle  of  June 
he  shows  up  between  2  and  3  a.  m.,  and  earlier  as  the 
weeks  go  by.  In  the  middle  of  August  he  may  be 
seen  before  niidnight.  A  field-glass  will  show  him 
when  passing  the  meridian  in  daylight,  if  pointed  at 
the  right  spot.  For  June  15th  the  time  for  this  is 
9.30  a.  m.  (uieau)  and  the  place  16"  to  17°  north  of 
where  Saturn  now  crosses  the  meridian;  July  15th, 

8  a.  m  and  18";  August  15th,  0  a.  m.  and  19'^.     The 
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later  in  the  gcasou  it  is,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  fiud 
him  thus. 

Satl'hs  is  evening  star — in  Virgo,  near  Eta.  He 
has  just  stopped  moving  back  towards  Eta  and  is 
bracing  himself  for  a  forward  movement  towards 
Gamma,  with  which  he  made  such  a  splendid  pair  in 
April.  He  will  reach  Gamma  early  in  August,  but 
won't  pass  so  close  to  it  as  in  April.  He  is  past  his 
best  for  this  year,  but  is  still  ready  enough  to  show 
his  ring  and  his  largest  satellite  to  a  power  of  40  or 
less.  The  moon  will  be  near  him  on  June  '-'Ist,  July 
18th  and  August  15th,  near  enough  on  each  of  the 
first  dates  to  make  an  ocoultation — neither  of  them 
visible  here,  however. 

Uranus  is  evening  star — near  Lambda  Viiginis^ — 
on  the  east  side,  between  Lambda  and  Alpha  Libia;. 
There  is  nothing  as  bright  as  it  along  the  line  between 
these  two  .stars.  He  will  continue  moving  very  slowly 
towards  iiainbda  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  will 
then  turn  and  mov«;  east  towards  Alpha.  April  and 
May  were  the  best  months  for  seeing  Uranus,  but  it 
'8  still  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  clear  sky  on  a 
dark  night.  Don't  believe  those  who  tell  you  that  a 
telescope  is  needed  to  see  it.  If  your  eyes  won't  reach 
it,  use  an  opera-glass. 

Neptune  can  be  found  with  a  field-glass  and  can 
be  seen  with  an  opera-glass,  but  one  needs  to  know 
very  exactly  the  right  spot  to  look  at.  It  seems 
scarcely  worth  while  to  try  to  give  directions  for 
finding  this  spot  now,  as,  for  the  nest  few  months, 
Neptune  can  be  seen  only  in  the  morning. 

MiNOK  Planets.  None  of  these  will  be  within 
easy  reach  of  a  small  glass  for  several  months. 

A.  Camekon. 

Yamioulli,  S.  S.,  May  3Ist,  189:1 

Why  is  it? 

Bees  never  store  up  honey  where  it  is  light!-' 

The  moth  has  a  fur  jacket,  the  butterfly  none? 

Leaves  will  attract  dew,  when  sticks,  boards  and 
stones  will  not? 

A  horse  always  gets  up  fore  jiarts  lirst,  and  a  cow 
directly  opposite? 

Corn  on  the  ear  is  never  found  with  an  uneven 
number  of  rows? 

Fish,  flies  and  cateri)illars  may  be  frozen  solid  and 
still  retain  life? 

Some  flies  thrust  their  eggs  into  the  bodies  of  cat- 
erpillars, but  always  in  such  parts  of  the  body  that 
when  the  larva;  are  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  the  foster- 
parent  they  will  not  eat  into  any  vital  part?  Can 
this  be  explained?     Does  the  fly  reason? 


For  thi-  RKvir.w  1 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  O.  IUtmond,  M.  A. 

rron(lnii«<l  1 

The  names  of  120  families  'of  Indians  living  at 
Maductic  arc  given  in  Mr.  Dibblee's  returns  to  the 
New  England  Company.  These  names  are  quite 
interesting,  although  the  modern  school-teacher 
would  probably  apply  for  increased  salary  if  obliged 
to  struggle  through  a  daily  roll-call  with  such  names 
as  Pemmyhawick,  Franwagcmic,  Pemmarola,  Ella- 
zonpa,  Monopos  and  Aquahartis.  The  influence  of 
the  French  on  the  river  St.  John  is  displayed  in  many 
of  the  names  borne  by  the  Indians,  as,  for  example, 
Augustin,  PitVre  Joseph,  Sabatis,  Nicolas,  Madalencis, 
Noel  Priest.  More  recent  intercourse  with  the  Eng- 
lish appears  to  have  been  responsible  for  such  names 
as  Grand  John.  Little  Joe,  Molly  Bisket,  Joseph 
Wiluiot,  Joseph  Murray,  Joe  Murray  and  Joe  Murray 
Sis. 

Many  names  display  a  curious  intermixture  of 
nationaliries,  as,  for  instance,  Pi'Vre  Peter,  John 
Tobac,  Thomas  Quodpan,  Michel  Madnctick,  Gover- 
nor Tomai,  Nuel  Sermacola,  Joseph  Lurgorstai. 

The  Indian  school  at  Woodstock  included  both  old 
and  young,  married  and  single.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1700  the  scholars  numbered  twenty-two. 
A  few  weeks  later  they  had  increased  to  thirty-five, 
as  appears  in  the  following  return  made  February 
1st,  1700: 
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4 
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2 
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MadaUne's,             .... 
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4 
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17 
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Sal>atis, 
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4 

40 

10 

15 
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Aloscl's,  ...          
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_ 

37 
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Michel  Lua's,          

4 

1 

15 

3i 

2 

f^omai's,  ....          

5 

2 

24 

64 

SHiiinbets',  . .          .... 

G 

3 

38 

8 

10 

71 

Total,           

73 

36 

10 

0 

560 

113 

126 

101 

The  supplies  enumerated  above  were  issued  during 
a  period  of  eleven  weeks,  and  in  addition  to  the 
articles  named  the  Indians  received  allowances  of 
beans,  potatoes  and  salt.  In  another  return,  cover- 
ing a  jieriod  of  six  mouths,  the  cost  of  the  "  Neces- 
saries for  the  native  Indians  at  School  at  Woodstock  " 
is  given  as  £106.  ]:l.  U,  of  which  sura  twelve  shillings 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  eight  8i)elliiig  books 
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at  Is.  6d.  each,  and  four  shillings  and  six  pence  were 
spent  for  three  quires  of  writing  paper  at  Is.  6d.  per 
quire.  In  other  words,  the  cause  of  education  was 
promoted  by  the  expenditure  of  $3.30  for  books  and 
writing  paper,  and  S5-^9.12  for  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing. How  absurd  !  We  recall  the  rebuke  adminis- 
tered to  Falstaff :  "0,  monstrous  !  but  one  half-penny 
worth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ! " 

The  parallel  columns  above  suggest  the  idea  that  a 
hat  and  spelling  book  went  together  in  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  natives  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 
chromo  and  a  newspaper  have  been  associated  in  more 
recent  times. 

However,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
Frederick  Dibblee  was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  Indians— by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved.  He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Indian 
language,  and  was  able  to  converse  with  them  quite 
readily. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  to  read  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  S.  P.  G.  for  17'J3,  that  in  order  to  help  Mr. 
Dibblee  in  his  work  of  educating  and  Christianizing 
the  Indians,""  the  Society  have  furnished  him  with  a 
quantity  of  Indian  prayer-books,  published  by  the 
late  excellent  Col.  Claus."  The  point  of  the  joke 
consists  in  the  fact  that  these  prayer-books  were  in 
the  Irof/uois  dialect,  which  was  quite  unintelligible 
to  the  ilaliseets  of  the  St.  John  who  belong  to  the 
Alogonquin  family,  which  differs  very  materially  in 
language  from  the  Irdiuois. 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Dibblee's  annual  returns 
that  the  Indians  displayed  the  same  lack  of  fixity  of 
purpose  as  regards  the  benefits  of  education  that  has 
ever  been  one  of  their  prominent  characteristics. 
The  names  of  the  scholars  enrolled  in  the  school 
were  perpetually  changing. 

The  weak  point  in  the  Indian  character  referred 
to  has  persisted  even  to  the  present  day.  Sixty  years 
after  Mr.  Dibblee's  first  attempt  to  establish  an  Indian 
school  at  Woodstock,  there  was  an  Indian  school  at 
the  French  village  (ten  miles  above  Kredericton) 
taught  by  Mr.  M.  Neville,  at  which  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  sixteen  scholars.  In  this 
school  many  of  the  little  ones  had  learned  to  read 
very  nicely,'  spell  very  well,  and  "they  excelled  in 
writing,  as  indeed  Indians  Mnerally  do  in  imitative 
arts.  The  inspector,  John  Davidson,  Esq.,  however, 
writes  in  Ibb'i:  '"The  task  of  instructing  them  is 
truly  a  difficult  one,  and  re'iuires  the  greatest  patience 
and  perseverance.  Naturally  of  an  idolent  disposition, 
they  are  seldom  ready  for  school  at  the  projier  time, 
and  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  go  round  the  village  and 
collect  them  himself."  Mr.  Neville  found  some  en- 
couragement in  the  fact  that  in  the  winter  season  a 
large  number  of  the  older  Indians  attended  and  took 
great  interest  in  endeavoring  to  leuru  something  of 
the  diflferent  branches. 

(To  bti  cuntiDucd.) 


For  the  Kkview.] 


Language. 


"  Tlie  works  of  Ooil  are  fair  for  nauglit. 
Unless  the  eye— in  seeing— 
Sees  hidden  in  the  thing  the  thought 
That  animates  ts  being." 

A  greftt  deal  has  bccu  said  and  written  lately  concerning 
the  lack  of  good  penmanship  in  the  schools  and  a  inuch 
needed  reform  in  progress  in  the  methods  heretofore  in 
vogue  in  teaching  that  subject.  But  far  above  the  ability 
to  write  legibly  and  rapidly  stands  the  ability  to  clothe 
ideas  and  thoughts  in  graceful  and  beautiful  garm<!Dt8. 
Whether  this  subject  presents  more  and  greater  difficulties 
to  the  average  teacher,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  that  few 
pupils,  even  of  the  academies,  can  write  a  respectable  busi- 
ness letter  much  less  a  literary  production,  worthy  the  name, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  case.  Even  among 
teachers  themselves  a  correct  mode  of  expression  and  an 
easy,  graceful  style  of  composition  is  more  of  a  rarity  than 
one  would  imagine.  I  believe  that  the  school  board  of  any 
of  the  larger  towns  will  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this 
statement.  If  it  be  true  that  "  th§  teacher  makes  the 
school,"  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  one,  at  least,  of  the 
causes  of  this  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  respecting 
language. 

Jacotot  says  that  "one  may  teach  that  of  which  he  is  him- 
self ignorant." 

It  is  evidently  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Jacotot's 
maxim  that  language  is  taught  in  the  majority  of  our  schools 
at  present,  and  the  success  which  attends  the  effort  is  exactly 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  the  teacher  possesses.  With  all  due  deference  to 
Jacotot's  opinion,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  teacher 
who  uses  incorrect  forms  of  language,  interspersed  with 
vulgarism  and  slang  in  the  school-room,  will  never  be 
successful  in  training  jiupils  to  use  correct  English  and  to 
clothe  it  in  graceful  forms  of  expression. 

The  blind  have  never  yet  proved  themselves  competent 
leaders  of  the  blind — when  there  happened  to  be  a  ditch  in 
the  vicinity.  The  first  requisite  to  the  successful  teaching 
of  language  is  that  the  teacher  should  himself  have  a 
thorough  training  in  English,  and  should  use  the  very  best 
modes  of  expression  in  his  constant  intercourse  with  the 
pupils.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  they  will  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish good  and  bad  forms  of  language  and  to  select  the 
good  by  the  mere  association  with  one  who  never  permits 
himself  nor  them  to  use  any  other.  As  a  man's  manner 
insensibly  takes  the  tone  of  the  society  he  frequents,  so  will 
his  language  bear  the  impress  of  that  style  with  which  he  is 
brought  into  constant  contact.  A  scarcely  less  important 
requisite  to  success  is  that  more  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  subject.  At  present  the  majority  of  schools  devote 
eight  hours  a  week  to  arithmetic  and  one  hour  a  week 
to  composition. 

Is  it  matter  for  surijrise  that  both  teachers  and  pupils 
take  little  interest  in  the  subject  and  that  their  progress  is 
of  the  most  limited  description? 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  correct  modes 
of  speaking  and  writing  is  the  tide  of  abominable  trash 
called  "cheap  literature,"  with  which  the  country  is  flooded. 
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It  would  seem  that  those  who  supply  this  pcrnitious  litera- 
ture to  poison  and  dwarf  the  minds  of  our  pupils  are  not 
even  capable  of  writing  correct  English.  This  trash  has 
the  effect  of  transporting  the  young  reader  from  the  realities 
of  every  day  life  and  placing  him  in  an  imaginary 
world  full  of  impossible  dreams  and  bewitching  shadows. 
This  imaginary  existence  possesses  for  him  all  the 
appearance  of  real  life  in  addition  to  the  fascination  of  the 
opium  smoker's  dream.  He  sees  life  through  the  rose- 
colored  light  of  imagination,  uncontrolled  by  any  effort  of 
reason.  It  is  a  kind  of  intoxication.  It  unfits  him  for  the 
duties  and  struggles  of  ordinary  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  him  a  distaste  for  that  exertion  necessary  to  success. 
He  is  always  expecting  the  inevitable  prince  or  princess,  by 
whose  advent  and  favor  he  is  to  rise  sui)erior  to  the  trials 
and  cares  of  existence — waiting  for  the  "tickle  dame"  to 
fling  a  fortune  at  his  feet.  His  mind  loses  tone,  fancy 
pictures  take  the  place  of  stern  realities,  and  instead  of  per- 
forming his  allotted  tasks  bravely  and  earning  success,  he 
pa.sses  his  days,  like  Micawber,  "waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up."  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  false  idea  of 
life's  duties,  and  that,  like  most  remedies,  consists  in  pre- 
vention rather  than  cure.  His  taste  for  good  literature 
must  be  formed  and  trained  from  the  start  by  association  with 
the  works  of  standard  authors. 

"  We  should  accustom  the  mind  to  keep  the  hest  company 
by  introducing  to  it  only  the  liest  ImAx.'"  Pupils  should 
have  the  best  and  nothing  else.  "  They  should  see  nothing, 
hear  nothing,  read  nothing,  but  the  best."  By  a  careful 
selection  of  what  is  beautiful,  by  rigidly  banishing  what  is 
pernicious,  by  a  never-ceasing  vigilance  in  both  directions, 
he  will,  in  time,  come  to  despise  the  coarse  expressions — 
the  slang — the  lies  of  the  sensational  story,  and  fix  his  affec- 
tions on  those  authors  who  appeal  to  the  purer  and  nobler 
attributes  of  his  intellect.  When  that  time  comes  it  may 
safely  be  left  to  their  influence  to  mould  his  language  and 
direct  his  thoughts.  Nemo. 

Halifax.  N.  S. 


For  the  Review.] 


Vertical  Writing. 


1.  Are  the  advantages  of  vertical  writing  such  as  to  justify 
its  adoption  by  all  the  Halifax  schools? 

In  my  opinion  they  are.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  its  adoption  : 

(n)  The  posture  to  be  assumed  for  vertical  writing  being 
"central,"  i.  e.,  directly  in  front  of  the  writer,  is  the  best 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view.  There  is  least  inclination  to 
twist  the  spinal  column,  and  the  rays  of  vision  from  both 
eyes  converge  upon  the  writing.  If  the  writing  be  placed 
to  the  light  or  left  of  the  central  line,  there  must  be  an  un- 
even strain  on  the  sight  of  the  right  or  left  eye,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(?/)  Vertical  writing  is  more  legible  than  sloping  writing, 
and  more  nearly  resembles  print. 

(c)  It  is  more  uniform  and  symmetrical  in  appearance. 
When  the  writing  slopes  the  slightest  change  of  posture 
gives  a  different  slope.  Not  so  with  vertical  writing,  as  it 
is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  direction. 

{d)  It    is  easier   taught.      Children   sooner   comprehend 


what  is  meant  by  upright   than  they  untl.rstand  the  exiul 
slo|>e  of  4.1°  or  60°. 

3.  What  position  of  the  body  favors  legible  and  rapid 
writing  without  in  any  way  a(Tioting(injuri<>u»ly)  the  pupils' 
health  or  ilevclopmeut? 

The  direct  "central."  The  best  posture  for  this  end  i« 
for  the  front  plane  of  the  body  to  Im-  parallel  witl«  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  writing.  The  line  of  vision  should 
be  directly  at  right  angles  with  this  and  not  oblii|ue.  The 
desk  shculd  be  high  enough  to  enable  the  pupil  to  see  clearly 
without  depressing  the  chin,  but  not  too  high  for  the  pupi 
to  rest  the  whole  weight  of  the  fore  arm.  Both  arms  should 
rest  on  the  desk  at  an  angle  of  -ID"  with  the  front  plane  of 
the  body. 

This  })ositioD  is  the  one  usually  adopted  for  drawing 
lessons,  and  it  is  also  recommended  by  eminent  stenographers 
as  the  position  for  rei)orters  to  adopt  in  order  to  attain  the 
highest  speed  in  verbatim  reporting. 

;!.   What  is  the  best  way  of  holding  the  pen? 

While  a  pupil  is  learning  to  write,  I  do  not  think  a  better 
way  of  holding  the  pen  can  be  suggested  than  the  way 
illustrated  in  Gage's  Copy  Books.  This  style  is  open  to  all 
sorts  of  modifications,  depending  on  the  size  and  formation 
of  the  hand.  Where  it  is  practicable,  I  think  the  thumb 
and  two  forefingers  should  share  the  work  between  them. 
In  cases  of  malformation  of  the  hand,  the  teacher  should 
suggest  the  best  method.  For  rapid  writing  the  way  of 
holding  the  pen  should  be  modified  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  friction  to  a  minimum  This  may  be  done  by 
letting  the  penholder  run  in  a  [larallel  direction  with  the 
writing.  This  position  gives  more  rest  to  the  hand  and  is 
less  likely  to  produce  cramp  in  the  fingers. 

4.  Should  the  best  position  in  writing  lie  insisted  on  in 
all  pen  and  pencil  exercises? 

In  my  opinion  it  should,  as  it  is  only  by  constant  practice 
the  habit  of  a  good  position  can  be  formed,  if  chililren  are 
allowed  to  practise  while  sitting  in  a  slovenly  posture  they 
will  be  careful  to  avoid  the  correct  position  when  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

,").  How  can  you  best  teach  writing?  by  the  use  of  ordin- 
ary copy-books  or  by  the  use  of  exercise  pajwr  and  moveable 
bead  lines? 

In  the  lower  grades  it  is  easier  and  secures  better  results 
to  teach  writing  by  means  of  blackboard  lessons  and  exercise 
paper.  The  teacher  can  then  explain  each  clement  to  the 
whole  class  or  grade  at  once  instead  of  individually.  Certain 
mistakes  in  writing  are  general  mistakes  with  the  majority 
of  the  class,  t:  g.,  imperfect  joinings,  irregular  heights, 
omission  of  dots  to  the  i»  and  crosses  to  the  t  \i,  irregular 
distances  between  words,  etc.  These  can  be  dealt  with  one 
bv  one  as  they  occur.  The  teacher  can  teach  the  elements 
of  writing  more  thoroughly  thus  than  by  using  copy-books 
in  the  earliest  stage.  After  this  movable  headlines  may  l»c 
used,  provided  all  the  children  in  a  class  have  a  similar 
headline.  The  teacher  should  first  write  the  copy  on  the 
blackboard,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  children  to  any 
new  element  introduced.  This  system  I  have  found  to  pro- 
duce a  uniform  style  and  general  progress. 

In  the  higher  grades  I  think  the  pupils  will  be  most 
benelittc-.l  liy  the  use  of   ropy-books.     A  greater  variety  of 
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writing  is  placed  before  them  by  this  mcaas  than  can  be 
furnished  by  headlines. 

This  system  of  teaching  writing  in  three  grades  gives  a 
stimulus  to  the  pupils  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  use  of 
copy-books. 

«.  What  are  the  prominent  causes  leading  to  l>ad  writing? 

Bad  position. 

Uncorrected  errors. 

Allowing  children  to  scribble  slate  exercises. 

Insutticient  practice  in  art  of  writing,  etc.,  «</  iulin. 

7.  About  what  age  should  pupils  begin  penmanship,  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  distinguished  from  the  drawing  of 
letters? 

About  eight  years  of  age  I  think  is  early  enough.  If  a 
child  start  the  art  of  penmanship  with  the  third  grade  and 
second  reader  he  is  likely  to  make  more  rapid  progress  than 
if  he  commence  it  earlier.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  expect  a 
child  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  print 
and  script  concurrently.  W.  S.  Wood. 

Hulifux,  N.  s. 

Corporal  Punishment. 

Thk  Te.\ciikr's  Authority  to  Inklict  it  and  its  Limits. 

IThr  following  artiole.  Lopii-d  from  the  Atlantu-  VVfi-kl!/.  is  from  the  pen 
of  Principal  Millerof  the  Daitmuuth,  N.  .S  ,  publii-  schools.] 

There  is.  perhaps,  no  topic  connected  with  practical  edu- 
cation, concerning  which  there  exists  such  diverse  and  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  there  is  certainly  not  one  in  regard  to 
which  there  exists  so  much  ignorance  among  both  teachers 
and  parents.  It  is  impi)rlanl  that  all  the  information  possible 
should  be  given  regarding  this  much  vexed  question,  for  two 
reasons : — 

Isl.  That  teachers  may  be  careful  not  to  over  step  the  limit 
of  their  authority  in  the  government  of  their  pupils: — Snd. 
That  they  may  not alvvaysaccept  as  final  the  ilccisions  of  petty 
courts  whose  presiding  magistrates  possess  very  little  if  any 
more  information  on  the  question  at  is.sue  than  those  on  whom 
they  presume  to  sit  in  judgment. 

My  object  in  writing  the  present  article  is  to  give  brielly 
the  principal  arguments  for  and  against  "  Corporal  Punish- 
ment"  as  a  means  of  "School  Government."  •  Without 
order  no  work  of  any  Importance  has  ever  been  accomplished. 
it  is  the  problem  which  faces  every  teacher  as  he  or  she  steps 
across  the  threshold  of  the  schoolroom.  To  lind  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  problem  has  furrowed  more  brows  and  silvered 
more  heads  than  the  search  for  the  "  Philosopher's  stone,"  or 
the  ■•  Elixir  of  Life,"  The  failure  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
touclusiou  has  driven  many  a  teacher  from  the  profession, 
who  in  all  other  res|)ects  possessed  the  elements  of  success. 

Who  cannot  call  to  minil  such  a  one,  educated,  loving, 
zealous,  hut  lacking  that  lirmness,  tnat  decision,  that  will 
power  which  controls  not  only  ourselves  hut  otiier.s,  surround 
ed  by  a  borrle  of  liitle  imps  who  have  discovered  her  weakness 
and  are  imposing  upon  it,  disobeying  every  order,  disregard 
ing  threats,  enireaties,  tears.  These  ilear  children  of  ours  are 
terribly  pitiless  to  any  weakness  of  those  in  authority. 

Corporal  punishment  a.-^  an  educational  factor  lias  the  sane 
tion  of  the  highest  authority  (the  Bible)  and  the  testimony  of 
many  oi  the  great  names  of  antiquity. 

Solomon  evidently  believed  tirmly  In  it.  "  Me  that  spareth 
the  rod,  haleth  his  son.  '  "  Kooli.shnes-i  iHlmuiid  in  the  heart 
of  a  child:  but  the  rod  of    lorrectioii  shall  drive  it  far  from 


him."  "Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy 
soul  spare  for  his  crying."  "The  rod  and  reproof  bring 
wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to 
shame." 

But  perhaps  Solomon's  reputation  for  wisdom  would  not 
have  lauked  so  high  had  he  lived  in  the  19lh  century. 

Dr.  Johnson  .says:— "My  master  whipped  me  very  well; 
without  that,  sir,  I  should  have  done  nothing." 

Goldsmith  says:—"  Though  tenderness  is  a  requisite  quality 
in  an  instructor,  yet  there  is  often  the  truest  tenderness  in  well 
timed  corrections.'' 

Coleridge  says:-"  I  had  one  just  flogging."  He  had  told  his 
preceptor  that  he  "  hated  the  thought  of  being  a  clergyman,'' 
because  he  was  an  infldel,  "  For  this,"  says  he,  "  Bowyer 
flogged  me— wisely  1  think,— soundly,  as  I  know."  "Any 
whiuing  and  sermonizing  would  have  gratified  my  vanity, 
and  confirmed  me  in  my  absurdity." 

Mrs.  Williard,  Principal  of  Tri>y  Seminary,  says,—"  T  believe 
that  corporal  punishment  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as 
other  means  of  di-scipline  fail." 

Page  after  twenty  years'  experience  says :  "  1  do  not  hesitate 
to  teach  that  corporal  punishment  is  one  of  the  justifiable 
means  of  establishing  order  in  the  school  room." 

Horace  Mann,  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  moral  suasion, 
says,  "  It  should  never  be  inflicted  e.vcept  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity." 

Children  are  gathered  into  the  schoolrooms  from  thousands 
of  homes,  in  which  there  are  operating  a  thousand  influences 
differing  from  each  other  as  widely  as  possible,— from  the 
open  depravity  of  unrestrained  animal  passions  to  the  deceit 
and  hypocrisy  resulting  from  a  too  rigorous  deprivation  of 
amusement  and  boyish  fun.  All  the.se  diversities  of  mind  and 
temper  are  to  obey  the  same  regulations,  pursue  the  same 
course  of  study,  and  aim  at  the  same  results.  To  attirin  that 
these  ends  may  be  accomplished  withotit  resorting  to  corporal 
punishment  is  to  affirm  two  things: — 

1st.  That  this  great  mass  of  children  taken  from  all  varieties 
of  homes,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  eau  he  prevented  from 
doing  wrong  and  persuaded  to  do  right, — without  punishment. 

'3nd.  That  the  teachers  (the  majority  of  whom  are  young 
and  inexperienced  girls)  are  able  to  accomplish  so  grand  a 
result.  Neither  of  those  jissertious  can  be  sustained  for  a 
moment. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  thi.i,  thul  <ir  the  olhrr  can  be  done, 
and  done  immediately  without  pointing  out   the   means    by 

which  it  am  lie  (liiitt. 

(Jn  the  otiier  side,  it  is  indisputable  that  this  means  of  pun- 
ishment has  in  the  past  been  terrilily  and  cruelly  abused  both 
by  parents  and  teachers.  When  the  brutal  and  cowardly 
atrocities  perpetrated  upon  helpless  and  innocent  children  are 
considered,  when  tlic  cruel  iustrumcnts  used  in  the  infliction 
of  them,  and  the  debasing  ami  shameful  methods  resorted  to 
arc  remembered,  it  is  little  wonder  that  this  means  of  govern- 
ment appears  to  many  to  be  revolting  and  unjustifiable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  whatever  countries  the  rod  has  been  used,  it 
has  degenerated  into  an  instrument  of  torture. 

It  is  neces.sary  in  examining  the  arguments  put  forth  against 
corporal  punishment  as  a  means  of  school  government,  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  a  judicious  anil  moderate  lue  of 
it  in  exceptional  cases,  and  an  iudiscriiuinate  daily  aljuae  of  it 
by  cruel  and  in  many  cases  ignorant  .school masters. 

The  race  of  schoolmasters  of  ^the  "  Squeers"  type  is  extinct. 
The   world   would   no   more    tolerate    such    a     monster    to- 
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day  tlian  it  would  the  black  dag  of  a  "  Kidd  "  or  the  torture- 
chambers  of  the  middle  ages. 

Montaigne  says,  '•  Do  but  como  in  when  the  boy.--  are  about 
their  lessons,  and  you  shall  hear  nothing  but  the  outcries  of 
boys  under  execution  and  the  thundering  of  pedagogues  drunk 
with  fren/.y." 

Cowper  in  the  ' '  History  of  the  Hod,"  tells  of  a  schoolmaster 
that  during  his  fifty  one  years  charge  of  a  large  school  had 
given  911.500  caniugs  and  121,000  floggings.  He  had  made 
700  hoys  stand  bare  footed  on  peas  and  6000  kneel  on  a  sharp 
piece  of  wood. 

Girls  and  boys  alike  were  subjected  to  the  most  disgraceful 
and  indecent  Hagellaiion. 

"  Many  a  white  and  tender  hand,  which  the  fond  mothers 
had  kissed  a  lhous:»nd  times,  have  I  seen  whipped  till  it  was 
(Covered  with  blood,"  says  a.  writer  in  Spectator. 

Lynam  f'obb  says.  '  I  believe  that  corporal  punishment  has 
a  degrading  and  hardening  influence  on  those  who  receive 
it,  and  on  those  who  inflict  it. 

While  the  names  of  Johnson.  Coleridge  and  a  host  of  others 
who  grew  up  to  lie  men  of  high  character,  disprove  the  tirst 
proposition;  it  isafact  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  inflict' 
pain  on  others  become  harsh  and  tyrannical  themselves. 
Emerson  says,  "  My  experience  is  that  the  effect  is  necessarily 
bad  on  those  who  inflict  the  pain. " 

Most  of  the  objections  quoted  above  as  before  stated,  may  be 
shown  to  be  arguments  against  the  abuse  not  the  wieof  corpor- 
al punishment. 

Thus  it  is  affirmed  that  the  punishment  is  often  inflicted  in 
anger  —  frequently  e.\cessive — administered  in  an  improper 
manner  or  with  unsuitable  instruments. 

All  this  is  true  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  where 
this  form  of  punishment  is  permitted  at  all,  these  abuses  are  to 
some  extent  at  least  unavoidable. 

The  only  questions  we  have  to  consider  are,  1st.  Is  corporal 
punishment  ever  necessarj'  as  a  means  of  discipline?  2nd. 
Under  what  restrictions  and  in  what  cases  should  it  be 
permitted? 

In  judging  of  its  necessity  there  are  two  things  to  be  consid- 
ered: 1,  the  nature  of  the  child  to  be  governed;  2,  the  regulations 
under  which  school  discipline  is  to  be  enforced.  All  vapid 
gush  and  sentimentality  is  of  course  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
the  hard  facts  of  experience  alone  must  be  regarded.  We 
must  consider  human  nature  as  it  is  in  school  children  and 
not  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be. 

We  must  consider  the  selfishness,  wilfulness,  idleness,  mis- 
chief that  must  be  controlled  Jiefore  instruction  can  accomplish 
anj'thing,  and  before  concluding  that  this  form  of  punishment 
is  never  necessary,  we  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  under 
all  circumstances  which  may  arise,  this  control  can  be 
effected  and  maintained  without  any  appeal  to  physical  correc- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  children  so  self  willed  and 
wayward  from  lack  of  proper  government  at  home  that  there 
is  no  way  or  controlling  them  except  through  the  fear  of 
bodily  pain? 

Many  people  (who  have  never  tried  the  experiment)  say,  if 
you  cannot  control  a  boy  without  beating  him  the  proper 
remedy  is  to  expel.  Expulsion  is  a  tacit  admission  of  the 
inability  of  the  public  school  system  to  perform  that  dulii  for 
which  it  was  mainly  iusliluUd.  "  The  vicious  and  ignorant  pupil 
is  the  very  one.  "  says  Page,  "for  whom  the  reforming  and 
civilizing  influence  of  a  good  education  is  all  important."     If 


this  class  of  unfortunates  be  deprived  of  all  chances  of  reform 
ation  by  bi-ing  driven  away  fri)m  the  school  at  the  very  period 
of  life  when  its  restraining  influences  are  most  necessary, 
what  may  we  naturally  expist  for  thcin--  We  have  solved 
the  problem  for  the  present  but  whatalniut  the  future? 

How  inuny  of  the  ignorant  deeradeil  wretches  who  gravitate 
unerringly  to  the  police  dock  might  in  justice  charge  their 
shame  and  ruin  to  the  veiy  country  for  whose  broken  laws 
they  are  about  to  sutfer? 

Ignorance  and  crime  are  foster  brothers. 

In  New  York  City  corpoml  punishment  was  prohibited  in 
ISTO,  and  expulsion  substituted.  Three  years  later  the  super 
intcndent  in  his  report  makes  this  statement:— "  There  is  a 
larger  class  of  boys  whom  our  schools  do  not  and  cannot  re- 
strain, and  whom  therefore  they  cannot  benefit  but  cannot  send 
adrift  to  find  their  way  inevitably  to  the  refurmatories  and 
prisons  after  having  inflicied  on  the  community  tho.se  injuries 
which  it  is  the  design  of  the  school  system  to  prevent." 

To  Uiese  especially  the  government  owes  an  education  and 
in  order  to  bestow  it  the  government  is  Iwund  by  every  obli- 
gation of  right  and  duly  to  govern  them,  and  if  its  chosen 
officers  expel  them  instead,  they  are  responsible  for  their  ruin. 
The  writei  once  punished  a  boj-  for  some  flagrant  act  of  in- 
subordination. The  father  told  him  that  he  "did  not  Ijelieve 
in  beating  human  fle.sh,  he  had  never  done  it  and  he  would 
not  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so."  Today  that  boy  is  in  prison 
serving  out  a  sentence  for  an  attempt  to  kill,  and  the  victim 
was  the  father  who  objected  so  emphatically  to  "  beating 
human  flesh."     Who  is  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  that  boy? 

While  the  school  codes  are  generally  silent  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  teachers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  there  are  many 
judicial  decisions  in  favor  nf  this  right. 

Both  by  English  and  .Vmerican  law  a  parent  may  correct 
his  child  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  the  teacher  is  in  Itxu 
parentis.  The  foUowingauthoriliessubslantiatelhis position:  - 
2  Kent  205,  1  Blackstone  453,  !)  Wendells  Reports  35.'>,  27 
Maine  280,  82  Vermont  123,  -4  Gray  37. 

The  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  stated  thus:-:-"The  right 
of  the  teacher  to  inflict  such  punishment  is  founded  on  the 
necessity  of  the  case  not  upon  statute.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  good  order  should  be  maintained  in  schools 
and  that  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  and  etmimands  of 
the  teacher  should  be  strictly  and  promptly  obeyed.  Hence 
a  necessity  exists  for  sufficient  power  to  enforce  this  duly  and 
therefore  '/  .'.i  held  thai  the  Iric/ier  mai/  injlicl  such  reantHobU  cor 
jioral  punishiiieni  upon  Oie  pupil  as  the  parent  might  injticl  for  a  simi- 
lar case." 

Law  of  Indiana:— "A  ti  aclier  while  in  the  schoolroom  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  good  order  and  he  must  lie  the 
judge  to  .some  extent  of  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment required  when  his  authority  is  set  at  defiance,  and 
although  he  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  law  for  any  abuse 
of  this  discretion,  still  he  will  not  be  held  liable  on  the  ground 
of  exce-ssive  punishment  unless  the  punishment  tx-  clearly 
excessive  and  would  be  held  so  in  the  judgment  of  reasonable 
men." 

"  A  parent  is  justified  in  correcting  bis  child  by  adniinisler 
ing  corporal  punishment,  and  a  teacher  under  whose  care  and 
instruction  a  parent  has  placet!  his  child  is  equally  justified  in 
similar  correction,  but  the  correction  in  both  cjises  umst  l<e 
moderate  and  given  in  a  proper  manner  ' 

As  to  the  offenses  for  which  corporal  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  and  the  proper  mode  of  inflicting  it,  the  following 
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siiggcslions  will  probably  be  endorsed  by  all  practical  and 
experieuced  teachers: — 

It  should  be  reserved  for  the  baser  faults.  A  child  should 
never  be  struck  for  the  little  faults  and  irregularities  of  school 
life.  It  should  be  a  '•dernier  ressort,"  the  last  argument  to 
which  teachers  art-  sometimes  driven.  When  used  at  all  it 
should  be  administered  in  strong  doses  to  be  effective.  The 
system  of  slaps,  pinches,  etc.,  is  wrong.  That  kind  of  treat- 
ment only  tends  to  stir  up  anger  and  encourage  evil. 

The  head  should  be  sacred  from  all  violence.  Pulling  hair, 
ears,  slapping  and  thumping  are  all  brutal  and  moreover 
dangerous. 

It  should  be  administered  cooly  and  without  temper,  other- 
wise it  loses  the  desired  eilect  and  degenerates  into  mere 
retaliatiiAU. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  exists  in  this 
age  a  "  lex  iton  xcrepla  "  which  ranks  the  teacher  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  the  frequency  with  which  be  wields  the  rod.  It 
should  not  he  forgotten  either  that  he  has  legal  rights  and  no 
inconsiderable  legal  authority,  and  he  should  deserve  and 
demand  the  respect  due  to  his  office.  Geo,  J.  Miller. 


Queens  and  Sunbury  Institjite. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  <.2ueen8  and  Sunbury 
Counties  was  held  at  (iagetown,  May  25th  and  SOth. 
Twenty-four  members  enrolled.  Papers  were  read 
on  the  followin};  subjects:  School  I^ibraries  and 
Literature,  by  Miss  E.  McNaughton,  A.  B. ;  Physical 
Geography,  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cox;  Writing,  by  Miss  M. 
K.  Tibbits.  The  additional  papers  on  Grammar  and 
Order  were  not  forthcoming,  so  the  Institute^took  up 
these  subjects  for  discussion.  Several  members  of 
the  Institute  prepared  notes  on  the  subject  of  Order, 
and  the  discussion  was  very  interesting.  The  Chief 
Sujierintendent  of  Education  and  Inspector  Bridges 
were  present  at  the  Friday  afternoon  session  and  took 
))art  in  the  various  discussions.  The  following 
otlicers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Mr.  K.  H.  Wiillace;  V'ice-President,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cox; 
Secretary,  Miss  Tibbits.  Additional  members  of  execu- 
tive: Mr.  H.  H.  Bridges  and  Miss  E.  McNaughton. 

A  public  meeting  was  lield  on  Friday  evening, 
which  was  largely  attended.  Addresses  were  made 
by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  Dr.  Inch,  Inspector 
Bridges,  Rev.  N.  C.  Hansen,  Rev.  A,  Reul,  Rev.  A. 
C.  Dennis.  Miss  Blanche  Tibbits  played  a  violin 
selection  and  Mr.  Bridges  sang  a  solo. 

.Mr.  W.  F.  \'ri)oni,  lute  of  the  tirn\  of  Vroom  Bros.,  who 
will  graduate  next  month  at  the  Teacher's  t'ollege.  New  York, 
has  been  appointwl  instructor  in  wood  workuig  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  will  take  charge  of  th;il  department  of  manual 
training  at  the  begiouiug  of  the  ne.xl  college  year. — St  Croix 
Coittier. 


The  Fur  Seal  and  Its  Home, 


Inspector  Bridges  received  many  congratulations  upon  his 
very  able  alumui  oration  delivered  at  the  U.  N,  B 


In  the  midst  of  Behring  sea  lies  a  small  group  of 
islands,  to  the  rocky  shores  of  which  annually  resort 
millions  of  highly  organized  animals  to  breed  and 
shed  their  hair  and  fur.  The  Pribilov  islands  are 
only  sixty  square  miles  in  area,  yet  they  support  more 
available  wealth  than  all  the  rest  of  the  live  hundred 
thousand  of  Alaska.  The  principal  islands  are  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George,  the  former  of  which  is  the  great 
seal  ground  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Thi.s  little 
island  is  visited  yearly  by  over  five  million  fur  seals, 
while  St.  George  lying  only  twenty-seven  miles  to  the 
southeast,  is  the  resort  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  ^ 
The  other  two,  Otter  and  Walrus,  are  visited  by  seals 
in  much  smaller  numbers. 

On  these  islands  the  fur  seals  can  come  from  the 
cool  waters  of  the  Behring  sea  and  rest,  without 
inconvenience  or  annoyance  of  sunlight,  which  rarely 
breaks  through  the  fogbanks  peculiar  to  this  latitude. 
So  uncomfortable  are  these  animals  made  by  heat 
that  a  few  hours  of  sunshine,  with  the  temperature 
as  low  as  fifty  degrees  in  the  shade,  will  drive  nearly 
all  the  non-breeding  seals  back  to  the  water,  and 
cause  those  that  remain  to  pant,  and  resort  to  various 
movements  of  their  Hippers  in  order  to  cool  them- 
selves. But  the  humid  fogs  (|uickly  regain  their 
ground,  and  with  them  the  seals  also. 

With  the  clearing  away  of  the  ice  and  snow,  early 
in  May,  come  the  first  seals  of  the  season.  All  the 
early  animals  are  full  grown  males  which  anticipate 
the  coming  (ff  the  females  by  about  six  weeks.  They 
take  their  positions  on  the  rookeries — usually  an  area 
about  ten  feet — and  will  not  leave  unless  driven  away 
by  superior  force.  During  the  three  or  four  months 
they  are  there  they  take  no  food  nor  water,  though 
continually  active.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from 
bears  and  similar  hibernating  animals.  These  males 
fight  desperately  with  each  other,  even  to  death,  for 
their  position  on  the  rookeries.  They  are  from  six  to 
seven  feet  in  lengtii  and  wjSgh  from  three  to  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  females  ai'e  much  smaller, 
being  about  four  feet  long,  and  weighing  an  average  of 
eighty  pounds. 

During  June  and  .)uly  the  females  appear  by  the 
thousands,  and  acres  of  ground  ;iro  packed  with  them 
as  closely  as  they  can  lie.  The  young  are  born 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  females.  These  young 
seals  are  exceedingly  frolicsome  at  sea,  running 
races  in  the  surf,  chasing  each  other,  and  whirling 
in  swift  circles.  Their  first  attempts  to  swim  are 
laughably  awkward,  but  they  continue  to  flounder, 
Hop,  aiul  jiaddie  until  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to 
leave  in  October  or  Noveffiber,  they  are  expert 
swimmers. 
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The  capturing,  driving,  killing,  and  skinning  of  the 
fur  seals  is  done  entirely  by  the  people  of  the  islands, 
who  alone  are,  by  the  lease  to  the  commercial  company, 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  labor  and  share  in  the 
reward.  The  number  of  seals  taken  annually  is 
limited  to  one  hundred  thousand  young  males  not 
under  one  year  of  age,  and  policy  prevents  the 
killing  of  any  males  at  or  over  six.  When  the  seals 
are  ready  for  killing,  fifteen  or  twenty  men  go  to  the 
breeding  ijround  armed  with  long  heavy  clubs  of  hard 
wood.  They  drive  out  to  one  side  fifty  or  a  hundred 
seals  from  the  body  of  the  drove,  surround  them, 
causing  the  seals  to  huddle  up  in  a  writhing  struggling 
heap,  and  strike  them  lifeless  by  well  directed  blows 
upon  the  head.  The  skins  are  "then  taken  off,  and 
cured  by  lying  in  salt  for  a  week  or  two.  The  hide  in 
a  natural  condition  differs  much  in  appearance  from 
the  dressed  skin,  for  in  the  process  of  preparation  for 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  ase  the  over  hair  is  plucked 
out,  and  the  fine,  close,  soft,  elastic  fur  is  dyed  to  a 
rich  brown,  being  originally  a  light  brownish-yellow 
or  ocher. 

The  arbitration  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  over  the  seal  fisheries  in 
Behring  sea  is  being  conducted  very  ably  by  Sir 
Charles  Russell  for  Britain,  and  by  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Coudert  for  the  United  States.  The  exclusive 
control  of  Behring  sea  by  the  United  .States  and  any 
treaty  rights  to  the  seal  fisheries  secured  by  the  pur- 
chase of  1867,  are  found  to  be  altogether  untenable. 
On  the  other  hand  it  woulf".  appear  that  the  seals  do 
become  United  State  property  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  their  habit  for  eight  months  of  the  year  is  on 
United  States  property,  that  they  make  excursinus 
into  the  neigbbouring  seas  to  obtain  food  and  with 
the  intention  of  returning  and  that  they  can  be 
identified.  For  example,  though  bees  wander  from 
their  hives  in  search  of  food,  they  do  not  cease  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  hive. 

At  all  events  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  these  seals 
are  not  to  become  extinct  the  nations  must  agree  to 
refain  from  killing  them  elsewhere  than  on  the 
Pribilov  islands  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
United  States. 


A  Lesson  on  Oxygen. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  years  in  regard 
to  teaching  elementary  science  in  the  common 
schools,  but  comparatively  few  schools  have  as  yet 
given  science  a  regular  period  of  the  daily  programme. 
In  the  Model  School  department  of  the  California, 
Pa.,  Normal  School,  twenty  lessons  in  the  various 
lines  of  elementary  science  are  given  to  each  grade 
every  month. 

The  following  description,  written  by  a  ten-year-old 
boy,  tells  what  was  done  in  a  recent  hsson.  The 
children  helped  in  the  experiment,  there  not  being 
enough  material  for  all  to  do  it: 

"  We  filled  four  bottles  with  water  and  put  them  in  a 
trough.  Then  we  put  an  alcohol  lamp  under  a  glass  flask 
with  potash  and  black  oxide  in  it.  And  there  was  a  tul>e 
fastened  to  the  flask.     We  took  one  of  the  bottles  and  turn- 


ed it  upside  down  in  the  trough,  and  took  the  tulw  and  put 

it   in   the   bottle,   and   the  f,'ii»   from    the    potash   and  black 

I  oxide  made  the   water  ro  out  of  the   bottle.     We  did  that 

with  all   the  bottles.     Then   we  took  a  stick  and  lit  it  and 

blew   out  the   flame,  so  as   to   leave  just  the  s|u»rk»  on  the 

I  stick.     \Vs  then  put  it  in  one  of  the  bottles  and  it  made  a 

I  flame.     Next,  we  took   some  charcoal  and  (lut   it  on  a  wire 

I  and  we  lit  it.  blew  out  the  flame  and  jnit  it  in  another  bottle 

j  and  it  all  flew  into  Sjmrks.     Then  wc  took  a  piece  of  sulphur 

and   put  it  in  an   earthen   cup,  lit  it   so  as  to  make  a  little 

j  flame  that  you  could  hardly  see,  and  put  it  in  another  bottle 

!  and  it  bla/.cd  up  bright.     Last,  we  put  a  piece  of  a  mutch 

on  an  iron  wire,  lit  it.  and  put  it  in  the  last  bottle,  and  the 

wire  was  melted,  because  there  was  a  little  ball  on  the  end 

I  of  the  wire  after  we  took  it  out  of  the  bottle.     The  name  of 

.  this  gas  is  oxygen." 

j      Here   are  some  of  the  conclusions  given  by  the 
pupils   in    the   oral   discussion    which    followed    the 
I  experiment : 

"Oxygen  supports  a  tire  (Here  the  term  combustion 
was  given  and  fixed  with  one  pniteitUition,  because  they 
needed  the  term  just  then.)  The  air  contains  oxygen. 
When  we  put  the  "blower"  on  our  coal  fires,  it  causes  mure 
air  to  j;o  through  the  hot  coals,  and  gives  the  fire  more 
oxygen,  making  it  hotter.  This  is  why  the  blacksmith  uses 
a  bellows  on  his  fire  We  breathe  to  get  oxygen  out  of  the 
air  When  a  great  many  have  to  breathe  the  same  air,  it 
loses  all  its  oxygen  and  becomes  bad.  We  should  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  pure  air  in  our  rooms,  etc." 

This  is  an  infinitely  better  way  of  teaching  hygiene 
than  containing  the  facts  from  a  text-book,  even  if 
the  experiments  were  performed  afterwards  in  proof. 
— School  Journal. 


A  teacher  who  has  left  the  ranks  says:  "  Enclosed 
find  -SI. 00  in  payment  for  my  subscription  to  Edita- 
TioNAL  Review.  If  I  were  a  teacher  I  could  not  do 
without  your  paper,  but  many  teachers  do  not  care 
what  others  in  the  same  field  are  doing,  nor  do  they 
seem  to  carie  much  about  their  own  advancement 
professionally. 


Of  the  total  population  of  Canada  in  1891,  the 
number  of  native  born  Canadians  was  4,155,004,  and 
those  born  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  dominion, 
Canadians  by  adoption,  numbered  <J4o,507. 


Recent  reports  from  the  antarctic  regions  state 
that  an  iceberg  fifty  miles  long  was  observed  and  that 
others  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  long  were  common. 


June. 

.June,  that  thrills  the  listening  earth- 
Smiling,  greets  the  roses'  birth; 

Sang  farewell  to  sorrow. 
Lent  the  woods  a  richer  hue, 
Lent  the  skies  a  tenderer  blue, 
Laughing  lightly,  woke  me,  tool 

Bade  me  glad  good-morrow. 

— Agnet  Gerard. 
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aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

"M.,"  Sbelburne  Co.— 1.  "Premiura  on  normal  school 
traininp  cqmt)  to  one  grarle  in  class  of  license. "  Does  this 
refer  to  those  who  have  already  passed  examination?  For 
instance,  two  teachers  obtained  B  license  two  years  ago;  one 
teacher  attended  the  normal  school,  the  other  did  not.  Is 
the  former  to  receive  what  has  been  considered  as  "H" 
provincial  grant,  while  the  latter  receives  only  the  portion 
dllotfed  to  the  holders  of  a  "C"  license  obtained  at  the  normal 
school? 

Ans.  — All  licenses  of  the  same  grade  obtaiaed  in 
Novii  Scotia  in  the  past  entitle  to  the  same  privileges 
whether  supi)lenienled  by  normal  school  training  or 
not.  The  normal  school  diploma  of  the  past  brings 
to  its  holder  no  direct  pecuQiary  advantage.  Here- 
after, those  who  pass  only  the  grading  examination 
will  receive  a  Jiccnac  one  grade  lower.  For  example, 
a  candidate  passing  the  government  examination  for 
qrnde  "H"  will  necive  only  a  "C"  license  unless 
he  also  passes  the  professional  examination  of  the 
normal  school,  in  which  case  he  will  receive  a  "  B" 
Ikense  withont  further  examination.  If  a  candidate 
receives  tk  grade  "C"  at  the  government  examination, 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  he  can  proceed  to  take  a 
"C"  license.  1.  lie  may  go  to  the  normal  school 
and  get  a  professional  training,  or,  2.  He  may  go  to 
a  county  academy  and  pass  for  grade  "  H,"  and  thus 
get  a  "0"  license.  Therefore,  a  normal  school 
training  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  one  grade  in 
scholastic  attainment. 


A  Subscriber,  Yarmouth.-  Will  you  kindly  give  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Review  a  set  of  .|UcstiniiH  on  draw- 
ing similar  to  what  will  be  recjuired  of  candidates  for  grade 
"C."     By  so  doing  you  will  oblige. 

1.  Describe  the  construction  and  uses  of  sct-and-T- 
8(|uares. 

2.  Construct  a  diagonal  scale  of  ]""to  1  yard  to 
measure  yards,  feet  and  inches. 

3.  State  the  angles  made  by  the  hands  of  a  clock 
at  1,  i.-IO  and  r,  30. 

4.  Construct  a  triangle  the  altitude  =  U  in.,  the 
base  angles  =30*^  and  4.5°. 

b.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  altitude 
AB  (2.1")  being  given. 

6.  In  the  triangle  ABC  let  BD  be  the  perpendicu- 
lar on  AC.  Given  AB  =  Gi",  AC  =  4r"  and  BC---3", 
How  long  is  CD? 

7.  Ex|)iain  the  terms  "overlap,"  "axis  of  symmetry," 
"trefoil,"  "elevation." 

8.  Draw  from  memory  a  rosebud  with  two  or  three 
leaves  connected  with  it. 

n.  Givi!  an  illustration  of  the  acanthus  as  conven- 
ti(>nali7,ed  in  Greek  art. 

10.  Draw  an  original  design  based  upon  the  leaf  of 
the  ordinary  blue  violet. 

11.  Draw  an  outline  figure  of  any  ordinary  domes- 
tic animal. 

12.  Make  a  drawing  of  your  own  hand  half  the 
natural  si/.e. 


Please  solve  example  4,  V.,  page  104,  Kirk  land  &  Scott's 
arithmetic;  also  example  24,  page  153  of  the  ^ame 

1.  The  product  of  7^^^,.  by  8  is  59^^,  which,  taken 
from  60,  leaves  ;f.  Subtract  ;-;  from  60  and  there 
remains  59^,  which  contains  7,\  exactly  8  times. 

2.  7  men  and  .J  women  do  j:   in  1  day, 
3    "       "    8       "        ■•'  ,\\. 

Multiply  by  3  and  7. 

We  have  21  men  and  1.5  women  do  2  in  1  day, 
21     "       "    60       "        "   Is- 
Therefore,  41       "        "  fir  — s  " 

41       "        "  ih 
1  woman  does  j',-,         " 
Therefore      7  men  do      |  — /o=-i  " 

1  man  does  ./«  " 

1  man  and  1  woman  do  a's  +  Ar  " 

1    "       "1       "        "  I'aV 
or  1    "       "1       "         "  all  in  16t\  days. 


Paol  Ford.  (C.  H.)  Please  solve  (l)Kx.  2,  Section  II., 
page  216,  Harablin  Smith's  arithmetic;  (2)  Ex.  .339.  page 
292;  3;  (3)  On  May  31st  a  broker  purchased  for  me  $12,000 
6  per  cent  bonds  at  1045,  the  interest  on  these  bonds  payable 
on  1st  February  and  August.  After  receiving  inteiest  on 
August  1st,  the  broker  sold  bonds  for  me  at  103s,  charging 
t  per  cent  for  selling  What  did  the  bonds  cost  me.  the 
brokerage  being  |  on  the  market  value?  Did  I  gain  or  lose, 
and  how  much,  money  being  worth  5  per  cent? 

(4)  Draw  a  chord  cutting  two  concentric  circles  so  that 
the  p.art  within  the  smaller  circle  may  be  half  the  chord. 

(.5)  If  from  any  point  in  an  equilateral  triangle  perpendi- 
culars fall  on  the  sides,  prove  their  sum  equal  to  the  perpen- 
dicular from  one  of  angular  points  on  opposite  side. 

(6)  Analyze:  ('»)  Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time,  that  now 
she  knows,  when  I  resemble  her  to  thee,  how  sweet  and 
fair  she  seems  to  be. 

(i)  It  is  sweet  to  visit  the  silent  wood. 

1.  If  payment  be  make  at  end  of  6  months,  $90  is 
accepted  for  ^\(H)  worth  of  goods.  If  at  the  end  of 
3  months,  that  is  3  months  before  the  end  of  6  months, 
the  present  worth  of  $90  for  3  months  should  be 
accepted.  If  at  the  end  of  9  months,  that  is  3  months 
after  the  end  of  6  months,  the  amount  of  -SOO  for  3 
months  should  be  accepted. 

Present  worth   of  *90   for  :!  months  at  5%  =1885 
Amount  "  "         "  '■     =  9I| 

Therefore  discount  in  first  case  is  100  —  885=  llj 
And  "  second     "      100-91i=     8J 

2.  See  Educational  Review  for  February,  1893. 

3.  Cost  of  a   $100   bond=-104i+]     =$10.5^. 
Cost  of  $12,000  bondB  =  10.5iXl20=$12405. 

Therefore  he  received  |2l0  less  than  he  gave  for 
the  bonds.  But  half-yearly  dividend  =  3*  of  $12000  = 
$360.  Apparent  gain  is  $3(;0-.«210  or  $150.  Now 
he  invested  $12015  from  May  21st  to  August  Ist. 

On  this  interest  =  '^l^^il^I^Xo ^  .j.^^^  ^^ 
365  X 100 

Therefore  his  actual  gain  is  $150-$124.42=$25.58. 

4.  From  A,  the  common  centre,  draw  a  radius 
ABC  cutting  the  smaller  circle  in  B.     Produce  AC 
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to  D,  making  CD=CB.  Od  BD  describe  a  pemi- 
circle  cutting  circumference  of  larger  circle  in  E. 
Join  EB  and  j)rodiicc  it,  letting  it  cut  smaller  circle 
in  F  and  larger  in  G.  Tnen  will  EG  be  the  required 
chord.  From  A  let  fall  a  perpendicular  All  on  chord 
EG.  Then  triangles  CEB  and  BIIA  are  equal,  there- 
fore EB  =  BH.  ButHB  =  HF,  and  HE.-=HG{III.  3), 
therefore  BF=half  of  EG. 

5.  Let  ABC  be  the  equilateral  triangle  and  P  the 
given  point.  Let  PD,  PE  and  PF  be  the  perpendi- 
culars to  BU,  AC  and  AB  respectively,  and  AM  the 
perpendicular  from  point  A.  Through  P  draw  GH 
parallel  to  BC  and  cutting  AM  in  N.  Then  AGH  is 
an  equilateral  triangle.  NM  is  equal  to  PD.  From 
G  draw  GL  perpendicular  to  AC.  Produce  EP  to  K, 
and  from  G  let  fall  GK  perpendicular  to  EK.  Then 
triangles  FGP  and  GKP  are  equal,  therefore  PF=; 
PK.  Therefore  PF  and  PE  =  KE  =  GL  =  AN. 
Therefore  sum  of  PD,  PE  and  PF  =  AM. 

6.  A  prin.     Tell  her. 

la'  Thai  wastes  her  time,  adj.  clause  qual.  her. 
2ai   That  now  she  knows,   noun  clause  direct  obj. 

of  tell. 
la-  When  I  resemble  her  to  thee,    adv.  cl.  time, 

modifies  knows. 
2a-  How  sweet  and   fair  she  seems  to  be,  noun  cl. 

obj.  of  knows, 
(b)  It  is  sweet  to  visit  the  silent  wood. 
"  To  visit  the  silent  wood  "  is  appositional  enlarge- 
ment of  subject  "it."    See  prescribed   test-book  of 
English  grammar,  subject  page  79  b. 

"Teacher."     See  answer  to  Paul  Ford,  No.  1. 


R.  B.  O'B. — Please  solve  example  23,  page  181,  and 
examples  16  and  17,  page  188,  Todhuntcr's  algebra. 

1.  Let  X  denote  the  number  of  men  in  one  side  of 
solid  square. 

Then  4.x  equals  the  number  of  men  in  one  side  of 
hollow  square. 

If  the  hollow  square  were  solid,  the  number  of 
men  in  it  would  be  (-!•*.•)-;  therefore  the  whole  number 
in  the  hollow  square  is  (4.t)-— (4a;— 8)-. 

Thus  {■Lc)--(-i.c~8)^=7x-. 

2.  Pat    the    equation   in    the    form  lll^=  ^~y' 

a  b 

The  latter  is  {^~ci){x^a)J>^-y^ 
b  b 

Therefore   either   b-y=0.    or   '^^^=^*H     Taking 

b  b 

the  former,  we  have  y  —  b,  and  then  from  the 
first  equation  x=a.  Taking  the  latter,  we  have 
y==x-{-a  —  b;  substitute  in  the  first  equation,  etc. 


3.  From    first  equation   y=2b- 
second  equation,  etc. 


bx 


Substitute  in 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


The  foll.iwiDg  slu.liiiis  of  llie  Uiiivtrsily  Exlensiou  CliiMcn 
in  St,  J.ilin.  N.  B..  Imvc  successfully  pn^sed  c.xamiiiiition  In 
electricity.  Prof,  DufT  leclurcr-.Miss  Fhunle  llen.ler>.,...  Miss 
G.  A.  Jiiitlnlyre  and  Miss  Grace  Murphy,  and  Messrs.  K.  It. 
Tayh.r  aiul  F.  J.  Mahoii.  In  ■hcMiiKlry.  Mr.  A.  E.  Mclnlyru 
kclurer-.Mr.  C.  H.  Doii:.  In  Ciina.lian  hisi-rv.  Mr.  James 
Hannay  liclurer— Miss  Mabel  Kalrwealher.  Iii  hygiene.  Dr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Jlclulyre  leclurers— Mrs.  Alfred  .Mor 
riaey.  Miss  G.  A.  Mclnlyre  and  .Mr.  \V.  D.icre  Walker.  In 
English  literature,  subject  •■Tennyson,"  Prof.  SUicklcy  lec- 
turer —  Misses  Eleanor  Hobinson.  M.  B.  Carr,  M.  L.  Fair- 
weather.  Mary  E.  Hayes.  Fannie  E.  Henderson,  Lillie  Her 
rington  and  Annie  L.  Mutlliews. 


The  new  school  house  in  process  of  construction  iil  Wolf 
ville  i>to  be  heated  and  venlilaled  by  the  Fuller  &  Warren 
Co.  system  of  healing  and  ventilation  which  is  in  extensive 
use  in  the  United  States.  The  R.>bl.  Engineeriug  C.  of 
Amherst  are  introducing  the  system  into  Cauaila.  — A'.n/nV/r 
^dverliter. 


Principal  Kraser,  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  lllind  has 
conceived  the  admirable. plan  of  sending  teachers  to  the  homes 
of  those  blind  persons  throughout  the  provinces  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  school.  This  is  a 
humane  movement,  and  deserves  that  support  Ihalphilanlhro. 
pic  people  arealreadj'  giving  it. 

Jlr.  Robt.  Wilson,  teacher  at  Lewisville,  Westmorland  Co., 
has,  by  means  of  a  public  school  entertainment,  purcha.scd  a 
copy  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary.  The  pupils  find 
it  the  greatest  aid  of  any  in  the  school.  A  ball  frame  was  pro- 
cured by  the  same  means.  The  entertainment  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  lOih  ult.  There  was  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme carried  out  with  complete  success. 

A  correspondent  for  Maitland,  N.  S.  .semis  us  the  following 
items:— The  school  has  four  departments  and  alK)ul  l(!0  pupils. 
In  the  competition  for  work  to  .send  to  the  Chicago  Fair,  they 
carried  off  first  honors  for  their  district  in  the  Fourth  Grade. 
There  are  pupils  doing  the  lirsl  and  second  year's  work  of  the 
High  School  course.  The  school  is  so  popular  that  it  has  no 
trouble  in  getting  from  the  section  special  appliances  for  High 
School  work. 


The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro  has  a  class  of  sixteen 
candidates  for  Class  A.  They  represent  all  the  provincial 
colleges.  During  the  summer  vacation  some  alterations  will 
be  made  in  the  building  to  accomino<late  the  manual  training 
department. 


There  are  over  400  applications  for  admission  to  the  depart- 
mental examinations  to  be  held  at  the  various  stations  throuj;h- 
out  New  Brunswick.  July  -lib,  next.  A  g(io<l  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  future  should  be  assured. 

V 

Profs.  Dixon,  Strong  and  Duff  will  spend  the  summer 
vacation  in  Europe. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  bchoid  is  giving  as  an  optional  for 
some  of  it.s  science  work  a  ten  days'  course  in  butler  making 
at  the  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture.  \  very  practical 
subject  for  oral  lessons  in  country  schools. 
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The  Owens  art  collection  has  been  removed  to  Mount 
Allison  University.  Prof.  Hammond  has  been  appointed  art 
instructor. 

Dartmouth  Schools  -That  Principal  Miller  has  won  the 
confidence  of  the  Commissioners  is  evident  from  the  readiness 
with  which  thev  adopt  his  suggestions.  They  are  about  to 
employ  a  male  teacher  to  assist  him.  They  will  also  close  the 
colored  school  and  grade  the  pupils  into  the  other  schools. 
They  have  recently  opened  two  new  departments. 

Prof.  Mack  of  Sackville  Academy,  goes  to  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
greatly  to  the  regret  of  all. 

Hon.  James  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Murray  McLaren  were  elected 
alumni  representatives  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  N.  B. 

Miss  Bertha  W.  Graham,  teacher  at  Gleason  Road,  Charlotte 
Co  ,  has  procured  a  fine  flag  for  her  school  house.  There  is 
already  a  small  library  there. 

Miss  Annie  Hyslop,  teacher  at  Dickie  Settlement,  Charlotte 
Co.,  has  with  the  assistance  of  pupils  and  parents  procured  the 
flrsl  school  flag  in  the  parish  of  St.  David.    Who  will  be  next? 

Miss  Edna  Daggett,  teacher  at  Chocolate  Cove,  Deer  Island, 
has  by  means  of  a  school  concert  purchased  a  school  flag. 
There  are  few  schools  now  on  the  Island  unprovided  with 
flags.     This  perhaps  is  due  to  being  so  close  to  the  border. 

Miss  Darling,  teacher  at  Kingston,  Kings  Co.,  has  procured 
a  flag  for  her  school.  Flags  in  Kings  Co.  are  few  or  the 
RKViaw  does  not  get  notice  of  them. 

It  is  reported  that  some  of  our  best  St.  .John  teachers  will 
vacate  their  positions,  the  cause  of  which  will  appear  later. 
Good  teachers  are  in  constant  demand. 

It  is  reported  that  C.  H.  Harrison,  A.  B.,  of  Chatham,  will 
succeed  Inspector  Sleeves  as  principal  of  the  Woodstock 
schools. 

Inspector  Carter  will  complete  his  work  in  St.  .John  Co.  and 
on  Deer  Island  in  June. 


The  many  friends  of  Miss  Lottie  Cliff,  formerly  of  York 
street  school,  Fredericton,  who  has  been  in  Boston  for  some 
weeks  under  the  treatment  of  a  specialist  for  eye  trouble,  will 
regret  to  learn  that  she  has  lost  her  eyesight  entirely.  — 
OUanrr. 

Principal  Calkin  of  the  Normal  school,  Truro,  states  that 
4,630  students   have  attended  the  school  since  its  opening  in 

Dr.  Bailey  will  be  engaged  this  summer  as  usual  on 
Government  Geological  survey. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  announced  nt  the  exercises 
of  the  University  of  X.  B.  that  nearly  all  the  graduates  of  the 
engineering  department  of  this  year  have  secured  employ- 
ment. 


general  standing,  honorable  mention  for  collection  of  plants, 
prize  in  mental  philosophy.  Second  t/ear—Kathtrine  B  Travis, 
first  rank  general  standing,  prize  in  French,  prize  in  Latin, 
prize  in  botany,  standing  first  in  each  of  the  above  subjects, 
and  Donalda  prize  for  physical  culture.  Susan  E.  Cameron- 
prize  in  logic,  high  standing  in  English  Literature,  M. 
Mcintosh,  Prince  of  Wales  college,  P,  E,  I.;  Second  year- 
won  an  exhibition,  value  |125,  tenable  for  one  year. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  first  volume  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  Pathfinders 
has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  Health  Reader  No.  1 
by  T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.  of  Halifax.  It  is  prescibed  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Temperance  in  the  common 
schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  use  as  a  supplementary  Reader 
in  those  grades  in  which  it  will  be  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

John  Amos  Comrnios,  his  life  and  educational  works,  by 
S.  S.  Laurie,  A.M.,  F.  R.  S.  E. ;  pp.  273,  cloth;  price  |1.00. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  publishers.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  book,  the 
author  claims,  is  the  most  complete  account  of  Comenius  that 
exists  in  any  language.  It  is  a  valuable  work,  the  author 
having  gone  through  four  volumes  of  didactic  writings  of 
Comenius,  and  thcTesult  is  a  compendium  of  great  importance 
to  the  students  of  the  history  and  practice  of  education. 


In  the  MrOill  University  examinations  for  this  year  the  fol- 
lowing studenLs  from  the  Girl's  High  School,  St.  John,  won 
an  honorable  record  for  themselves;  Thinl  year  —  Agnes  L. 
Warner,  second  rank  honors  in  natural  science,  first  rank  in 


Lb  Core  db  Todrs,  par  Honore  de  Balzac;  edited  with 
notes  by  C.  R.  Carter,  assistant  master,  Wellington  College, 
England ;  pp.  95 ;  price  2.5  cents.  This  interesting  story  is  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  their  Afodent  Language 
Series. 


Elementary  Arithmetic,  by  J.  W.  Cook  and  Miss  N. 
Oopsey;  304  pages;  7x.5  in.;  Silver,  Burdett&Co.,  Boston. 
In  this  volume  we  have  the  results  of  several  years"  experience 
in  teaching  arithmetic  by  the  most  approved  and  rational 
methods.  Pupils  make  their  first  acquaintance  with  numbers 
through  objects  which  are  gradually  dropped  as  the  simple 
processes  become  familiar  and  the  pupil  becomes  able  to  grasp 
the  abstract.  This  volume  will  be  invaluable  to  teachers  who 
have  not  attended  a  Normal  School.  The  problems  are 
thoroughly  practical,  but  too  simple  to  give  that  mental  drill 
which  is  possible  to  the  cleverer  pupils  who  take  a  course 
from  our  elementary  arithmetic. 


Thk  Advanced  Akithmktic,  (3.59  pages)  by  the  same 
authors,  has  some  good  points.  It  makes  a  beginning  in  gen- 
eralizing the  elementary  processes  of  addition,  etc.  There  are 
too  many  words  for  the  number  of  ideas  and  the  work  is 
much  too  simple  for  an  advanced  arithmetic,  not  going  deeply 
enough  into  any  part  of  the  subject  to  give  the  desired  mental 
drill  and  scarcely  enough  for  the  ordinary  practical  purposes 
of  life,  

Educational  Articles  in  the  Magaizines. 

In  the  June  Vmtuni  there  is  an  inleresting  articje  on  College 
Athletics,  and  the  writer.  Walter  Camp,  concludes  that  "as 
long  as  college  athletics  build  up  the  physique  of  our  youth, 
.so  long  as  they  teach  self  control,  temperance  and  courage,  so 
long  as  money  considerations  and  dishonesty  do  not  enter 
into  them,  they  will  form  a  valuable  feature  of  college  life." 

An  article  of  great  interest  to  teachers  and  pupils  is  ^\i\)- 
WshuA'm  LilteU's  Living  Age  ioT  June,  entitled  "Our  Arctic 
Heroes.'' 
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subscribers  should  promptly  notify  the  REVIEW  of  change  of  address- 
es. Communications  from  Xeio  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
should  be  addressed  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  St.  John;  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  .icademy,  Ualifax. 


No  Review  was  issued  in  July. 

The  September  number  will  be  a  special  one,  con- 
taining much  interesting  matter  left  over  from  this 
number  and  the  papers  read  at  the  recent  Educational 
Institute  of  New  Brunswick. 


It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  meeting  of  the 
N.  B.  Educational  Institute  at  Frederifiton,  in  June, 
was  one  of  the  best  yet  held.  Dr.  Inch  presided  in  a 
manner  that  gained  him  additional  esteem.  The 
teachers  and  citizens  of  Fredericton  generously  en- 
tertained the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  several  sessions  were  marked  with  a 
breadth  of  view  and  courtesy  of  tone  ilmi  w.-rc 
pleasing  to  note. 


A  correspondent,  M.  L.  D.,  writing  July  11th,  says: 
'*  Enclosed,  you  will  find  one  dollar  for  Edicatioxal 
Review.  I  am  delighted  that  the  papers  read  at  the 
Provincial  Institute  are  to  appear  in  the  Review. 
Many  teachers,  like  myself,  were  prevented  by  un- 
avoidable causes  from  attending  the  Institute;  but 
none  need  be  without  the  Review,  and  every  pro- 
gressive teacher  ought  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the 
paper." 


The  first  railway  to  Jerusalem  will,  it  is  reported, 
be  opened  in  the  spring  of  the  coming  year.  It  is  a 
short  line,  running  only  from  Jo]ipa,  the  nearest 
port  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  intended  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  passenger  and  other  tralTlc  be- 
tween that  place  and  the  Holy  City.  The  work  of 
construction  is  being  carried  out  by  a  French  com- 
pany, who  began  laying  down  the  line  in  April,  1890. 
It  is  stated  that  over  eight  hundred  vessels  of 
various  kinds  annually  land  40,000  persons  at  Joppa 
whose  destination  is  Jerusalem.  On  the  completion 
of  the  railroad,  tourists  will  be  able  to  buy  a  return 
ticket  from  the  port  to  Jerusalem  for  twenty  francs 
($3.72.) 

The  recent  Convention  of  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
cieties, in  Montreal,  was  attended  by  12,000  delegates. 
This  organization  of  young  people  for  christian  cul- 
ture and  work,  has  had  u  most  remarkable  growth. 
It  is  only  about  a  dozen  years  since  it  had  its  origin. 
Now  it  is  everywhere.  The  whole  number  of  socie. 
ties  is  26,284,  a  gain  of  about  0,000  daring  the  last 
year.     The  total  membership  is  1,577,940. 
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The  accounts  given  in  the  Chicago  papers  of  the 
Educational  Congress  at  the  World's  Fair  are  meagre, 
but  they  show  that  extraordinary  attention  is  given 
the  world  over  to  Kindergjarten.  as  em]ihasizing  prin- 
wples  applicable  to  all  grades  of  school  work,  and  to 
Drawing  and  Manual  training  as  being  necessary  to 
produce  the  practical  and  all-round  man. 

In  the  "  Nature  Lessons"  ia  another  column,  a 
teacher,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  held  there, 
comes  to  the  conolnsion  to  stand  no  longer  shivering 
en  the  brink  of  a  difficulty,  but  to  plunge  boldly  into 
the  midst  of  things.  This  is  well.  We  predict  for 
him  an  unqualified  success,  and  we  ask  our  readers  to 
mark  him  in  future  issue.s.  For  do  you  not  see  the 
elements  of  success  there?  First,  ho  makes  a  clean 
breast  of  iiis  ignorance  of  the  subject  to  be  taught, 
then  he  listens  to  reason,  and  then  he  resolves  to  act. 
We  can  imagine  three  classes  of  teachers  who  will 
read  the  article.  Those  who  will  think  the  plan  im- 
possible, and  read  it  only;  those  who  will  take  up  the 
plan  with  enthusiasm  and  pursue  it  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  when  some  difMculty  arises  "  they  will  wither 
away;"  those  who  will  take  it  up  with  enthusiasm, 
but  thowghtfully  and  earnestly,  and  will  just  study 
inid  plan  and  observe  and  search  out  and  stick  to  it 
until  every  difficulty  is  smoothed. 

We  have  received  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the 
First  Dominion  Educational  Association,  held  last 
July  In  Montreal.  The  report  of  the  minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings with  addresses,  papers,  discussions,  and  list 
of  members,  embraces  a  volume  of  over  300  pages, 
well  arranged,  clearly  printed,  and  bound,  with  por- 
trait of  the  President,  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  and  a  cut  of 
the    High    School  building,    Montreal— the  place  of 

meeting.  

In  the  consolidation  of  the  Regulation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  amend- 
ment to  Reg.  10,  "  Provincial  Examination  of  High 
School  Students,"  passed  March  18th,  was  inadvert- 
antly omitted.  The  omission  has  done  no  harm — per- 
haps good;  but  the  pu1)lication  of  the  Regulation  as 
amended  will  help  to  explain  some  points  in  the 
awarding  of  Provincial  certificates.  •  We  give  here  the 
amended  Regulation  under  which  the  procedure  of 
the  Department  is  directed. 

"  The  first  section  of  Reg.  10,  "  Provincial  Exami- 
nations of  High  School  Students,'  is  amended  by  ad- 
ding the  clause:  "but  this  minimum  may  bo  lowered 
one  unit  for  every  fifty  that  the  candidate's  aggregate 
may  be  above  "  minimum  aggregate"  for  (Jrade  A; 
and  for  every  twnntij-five  in  the  cases  of  Grades  B  C 
and  D  for  which  the  minimum  of  twenty-five  shall  be 
reduced  respectirely  to  twenty,  fifteen  and  ten.'" 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN  AND  GRllEK. 

Some  of  our  honor  classical  graduates  who  are  con- 
tinuing their  classical  studies  in  Universities  abroad, 
are  complaining  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  han- 
dicapped by  ignoring  the  so-called  Roman  Pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin,  and  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  accord- 
ing to  accent. 

It  is  said  that  from  many  of  our  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,  the  best  Greek  scholars  cannot  write  a  sim- 
ple sentence  in  Greek  composition  exercises  with  the 
proper  accentuation.  Were  the  pronunciation  now 
becoming  universal  in  the  higher  Universities  adopted 
in  schools,  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  accent 
would  not  exist  even  in  the  junior  classes.  Enormous 
and  unnecessary  labor  would  thus  be  saved  for  all  ad- 
vanced Greek  students,  while  those  getting  only  a 
smattering  would  get  it  more  correctly  without  prac- 
tically any  greater,  effort  than  at  present,  and  with 
much  more  satisfaction.  This  is  a  matter  for  our 
classical  masters  to  consider.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  prejudice  enough;  but  in  the  institutions  destined 
to  lead,  common  sense  and  love  of  accurate  scholar- 
ship will  prevail. 


DRAWING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS   OF   NOVA  SCOTIA. 

It  is  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  Drawing 
was  prescribed  as  one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the 
common  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  Professor  Walter 
Smith,  Director  of  Drawing  for  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, lectured  before  the  teachers  at  one  of 
their  largest  conventions  at  Truro,  and  succeeded  in 
creating  very  great  interest  in  the  subject.  It  has 
been  taught  in  the  Normal  School  for  thirty  years — 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  by  Miss  0.  Smith,  an 
enthusiastic  and  excellent  teacher.  Educationists 
supposed  that  pupils  all  over  the  country  were  receiv- 
ing a  fair  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
that  should  guide  them  in  seeing  the  characteristic 
outlines  of  common  objects,  and  in  placing  the  lines 
representing  them  on  paper. 

A  government  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the 
County  Academies  in  this  subject,  reveals  the  true 
character  of  the  progress  that  has  really  been  made 
during  all  these  years.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  teach- 
ers has  yet  advanced  beyond  perhaps  knowing  how  to 
sharpen  a  lead  pencil  and  co)>y  some  simple  forms  from 
the  flat.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  leniency  shown 
by  the  examiner  to  candidates  examined  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  this  subject,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  failures  to  obtain  the  grade  sought  for  arises  from 
low  marks  in  this  subject. 

Some  attention  will  be  given  to  drawing  in  the 
pages  of  the  Hevikw  during  this  year.     In  the  mean- 
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time  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  only  by  a  direct 
study  of  objects  that  we  can  learn  to  see  them  as  they 
are,  and  become  interested  and  successful  in  trans- 
ferring them  to  pajior.  Mere  copying  from  the  flat 
is  a  lifeless  and  comparatively  profitless  occupation. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Again  we  begin  another  term  after  a  long  and  what 
must  have  been  a  very  pleasant  vacation,  if  fine  wea- 
ther contributes  in  any  degree  toward  making  it  such. 
No  doubt  all  will  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  work 
with  energy,  and  a  determination  to  do  the  very  best 
work  possible. 


Many  teachers  will  engage  in  the  work  for  the  first 
time,  and  many  others  will  undertake  new  schools. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  many  of  the 
latter  class,  but  we  will  have  to  take  things  as  we  find 
them  now,  and  hope  for  better  in  the  future.  Do 
not  the  first  day  or  two  condemn  all  the  work  that 
has  been  previously  done  in  the  school.  Put  off  finding 
fault  with  the  last  teacher  for  a  week,  or  better  for  a 
month,  and  you  will  find  some  of  your  views  modified. 
Your  ways  are  not  her  ways,  and  remember  the 
pupils  have  had  a  long  holiday,  which  dulls  them 
more  or  less.  When  the  Inspector  comes  along  do 
not  exhaust  yourself  in  finding  fault  with  your  pre- 
decessor. If  fault  there  is,  he  probably  has  a  sus- 
picion of  it  though  he  may  not  say  so,  and  he  will 
give  you  more  credit  for  trying  to  remedy  it  than  in 
directing  his  attention  to  it. 


I  am  going  to  point  out  a  few  things  that  I  have 
mentioned  before.  I  hope  you  have  not  engaged  for 
less  than  the  previous  teacher  was  getting.  I  hope 
you  have  not  offered  to  take  any  school  that  you  knew 
another  teacher  had  a  claim  upon,  even  though  it  was 
not  signed  and  sealed.  I  hope  you  have  been  no 
party  to  putting  ^  school  up  at  auction  and  under- 
bidding any  one  else.  See  that  your  agreement  is 
signed  and  sealed.  Allow  no  one  to  dictate  to  you 
about  your  boarding  place,  especially  interested 
trustees.  Arrange  if  possible,  with  the  trustees  to 
have  some  one  look  after  cleaning  the  school-room 
and  making  the  fires. 

Engage  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  term  rather  than 
by  the  month.  You  should  be  paid  by  the  trustees 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Province  pays  you.  When 
you  engage  by  the  term,  do  not  allow  any  Board  to 
deduct  the  pay  for  July  and  August. 


For  the  Review.] 

Wfew  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  O.  K.vtmoni),  JI.  A. 

<■  Continued,') 

The  Indian  school  at  Woodstock  was  closed  about 
the  year  1794,  and  the  building  in  which  it  had  been 
conducted  was  for  the  next  twenty  years  used  as  a 
school-house  for  the  white  children  of  the  settlement, 
who  were  instructed  by  James  York,  John  D.  Beards- 
ley  and  other  teachers. 

The  most  carefully  planned  and  sustained  effort  for 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the  native  Indians 
of  New  Brunswick  was  that  undertaken  at  Sussex, 
where  an  academy  was  established  in  1794  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Arnold,  and  which 
was  subsequently  taught  byElkanah  Morton,  Jeremiah 
Regan,  Walter  Dibblee  and  Joseph  R.  Leggett. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  this  old 
Indian  college  has  lately  been  published  by  Leonard 
Allison,  barrister,  etc.,  of  Sussex,  and  as  the  writer's 
desire  in  this  series  of  articles  is  rather  to  deal  with 
unwritten  than  with  written  history,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Allison's  valuable  pamphlet  for  further 
information.  It  may,  however,  be  here  noted  that 
the  plan  finally  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Oommis- 
siooers  who  controlled  the  management  of  the  affairi 
of  the  New  England  Company  in  New  Brunswick, 
was  to  apprentice  the  young  Indians  to  different 
settlers,  who  were  to  have  their  services  as  servants 
on  condition  that  they  sent  them  at  certain  times  to 
school  for  instruction.  The  inducements  held  ouk  to 
the  Indians  were  such  that  there  were  generally  more 
applicants  for  admission  than  could  be  received  into 
the  school. 

Whether  the  efforts  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  natives  were  wisely  directed  or  not  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  it  is  certain  from  independent  and 
unprejudiced  testimony  that  tne  resnlts  were  Tcry 
unsatisfactory.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  reliable  old 
citizen*  of  Kings  County,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  scheme,  that  the 
young  Indians  who  were  apprenticed  to  the  farmers 
and  others  turned  out  worse  than  those  who  were  left 
to  themselves. 

Our  first  provincial  historian,  Peter  Fisher,  writing 
in  1825,  mentions  the  academy  at  Sussex  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Indians,  and  adds,  "  But  little  good 
has  accrued  to  these  wanderers  from  that  institution.'' 

The  Rev.  John  West,  who  the  same  year  visited  the 
institution  on  behalf  of  the  home  authorities,  says  : 
"  Little  or  no  advantage  accrued  to  the  Indians  from 
those  plans  which  were  adopted  at  the  academy  for 

*  ChArles  Raymond,  the  writer's  grandfather. 
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ameliorating  their  state  ...  for  after  the  Com- 
pany had  incurred  a  heavy  expense  they  reverted  to 
their  migratory  habits.  .  .  .  The  principle  that 
was  adopted  of  apprenticing  their  children  at  an  early 
age  to  diflFercnt  settlers,  I  found  w;is  not  generally 
approved  by  the  Indians  themselves,  nor  h4fe  the  plan 
proved  beneficial  to  their  morals." 

The  common  use  of  ardent  spirits  wliich  then  pre- 
vailed in  New  Brunswick  proved  a  great  snare  to  the 
Indians — who  seem  to  have  an  inherent  thirst  for  the 
white-man's  "(ire  water."  Combined  with  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  drinking  habits,  the  natural 
improvidence  of  the  Indian  has  seriously  hindered 
every  effort  make  for  his  improvement. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  Arnold  relates  that  the  weekly 
allowances  of  supplies  distributed  to  the  Indians 
whose  children  were  being  educated,  were,  as  a  rule, 
sold  for  a  trifle;  that  even  good,  thick  cloth,  supplied 
to  them  when  suffering  with  the  intense  cold  winter 
weather,  was  sold  to  anybody  who  would  purchase  it. 
Each  Indian  apprentice,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
indenture,  was  entitled  to  receive  "one  full  suit  of 
clothes,  one  pair  of  steers  worth  £8  sterling  money 
of  Great  Britain,  one  cow  worth  £4  like  money,  one 
a.xe  worth  "s.  Gd.  like  money,  and  one  hoe  worth  4s. 
like  money." 

The  conclusion  ivas  gradually  forced  upon  the  New 
England  Company  that  the  results  attained  were  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  expenditure  that 
was  annually  required.  The  report  of  Mr.  West 
served  but  to  confirm  their  impressions,  and  acting 
on  his  advice  the  Company  decided  to  discontinue 
their  operations.  The  school  was  closed  March 
26th,  182G,  and  the  grants  to  the  Indians  were 
steadily  withdrawn  as  the  indentured  apprentices 
attained  their  majority.  The  last  apprentice,  a  Micmac 
lad  named  Pierre  Noel,  who  had  been  upwards  of  ten 
years  in  the  family  of  !Mr.  Charles  Uowe,  of  Sussex, 
attained  the  re<iuired  age  February  5th,  1835,  and 
with  the  payment  to  him  of  the  usual  gratuity,  the 
efforts  which  the  New  England  Company  had  now 
for  nearly  fifty  years  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  native 
Indians  of  New  Brunswick,  ceased. 

When  Jlr.  .James  Fraser  went  to  Miramichi,  Ward 
Cbipman  had  spoken  of  his  appointment  as  "rather 
by  way  of  exjierimcnt  to  determine  the  expediency  of 
a  more  permanent  establishment."  The  experience 
at  Miramichi  was  that  of  the  Company's  operations 
elsewhere  in  the  i)rovince.  The  whole  thing  was  an 
experiment,  and  a  costly  one,  too,  since  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  fifty  years  amounted  to  about 
$140,000,  of  which  sum  probably  30  per  cent,  was 
paid  to  ofiiciala  who  had  little  or  no  direct  connection 
with  the  work  of  instruction. 


It  has  been  intimated  by  different  writers  that  the 
allowance  of  such  salaries  as  £50  sterling  to  Judge 
Chipman,  as  treasurer,  and  £125  sterling  to  General 
Coffin,  as  superintendent,  were  extravagant.  The 
charge  is  in  a  measure  true;  the  work  might  doubt- 
less have  been  efficiently  performed  for  less  nioney. 
But  the  mistake  seems  to  have  chiefly  lain  in  the 
appointment  to  the  office  of  men  whose  time — especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  so  busy  and  able  a  man  as  Ward 
Chipman — was  fully  occupied  and  of  great  value. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NATURE    LESSONS. 

How  Shall  I  Teach? 

Introductory  to  a  Lesson  on  Birds. 

"How  can  /  teach  the  new  code  'Nature  Lessons' — 
I  who  have  never  had  a  lesson  on  the  natural  history 
of  our  country  myself!"  said  a  despondent  teacher, 
who  spoke  the  truth  about  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

"If  you   have  common   sense,  better  than  many  of 
our  scientific  sava?its,"  replied  the  old  chief. 
"  Explain,  if  you  please,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"  Do  you  know  any  Ornithology,   for  instance — 
Ornithology  with  a  capital  0?" 

"  Well,  I  can  distinguish  a  hen  from  a  goose,  and, 
perhaps,  a  chicken  from  an  English  sparrow.  No 
more." 

"Capital,  I  want  you,  then,  to  commence  your 
lessons  on  birds  to-morrow." 

"  I  suppose  I  cannot  begin  too  soon.  But  from 
whom  shall  I  take  lessons  1 " 

"  I  mean  that  you  should  commence  your  teaching 
to-morrow.  Or,  quite  the  same,  commence  your 
learning,  and  take  lessons  from  your  scholars  whom 
you  are  to  teach." 

"  Your  paradox  sounds  nice  enough  for  epigram, 
but  otherwise  it  is  positively  nonsense.  Disprove 
that." 

"  No,  I  am  serious.  I  would  Tike  to  see  you  try 
the  experiment,  because  I  am  sure  you  will  make  a 
remarkable  success." 

"  I  will  try  anything  within  telescopic  range  of 
the  meagrest  success.  Come  now,  what  shall  I  do 
to-morrow?" 

"  You  can  give  this  little  speech  to  your  school  in 
a  more  taking  way  than  I  outline  it  for  you.  I  leave 
you  to  manage  that.  '  Well,  boys,  the  school  law  re- 
quires the  teacher  among  other  things  to  train  you 
to  observe  and  understand  something  about  the 
natural  history  of  our  school  section.  Now,  although 
I  am  older  than  you,  and  have  been  studying  many 
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things,  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  any  more  than 
yourselves  about  what  is  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
But  great  schohirs  have  often  said  that  what  know- 
ledge we  fiuci  out  for  ourselves  is  the  most  valuable  in 
making  us  able  to  take  a  good  position  in  the  world. 
Now,  suppose  we  spend  our  ten  minutes  a  day  for 
object  lessons  on  our  birds  for  the  next  week  or  fort- 
night. As  finding  out  the  facts  for  ourselves  is  said 
by  everyone  to  be  the  best  way,  and  in  natural  science 
the  only  way  of  any  value,  how  shall  we  begin  1 
Well,  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  hint.  I  want  each 
one  of  you  to  tell  me  how  many  different  kinds 
of  birds  you  can  see  before  our  lesson  to-iuorrow. 
Look  at  them  as  well  as  you  can,  so  that  you  can  tell 
us  what  your  birds  look  like — so  that  we  may  know 
how  many  have  seen  the  same  bird.' 

"  But  a  curious  boy  will  come  in  with  '  but  we 
won't  know  the  bird's  name.'" 

To  which  you  will  reply:  "And  perhaps  I  can't 
tell  you.  Scientific  people  say  •  some  persons  know  very 
many  names  of  things,  but  after  all  they  don't  know 
much  else  about  them.'  We  shall  try,  first,  then,  to 
know  something  about  our  birds,  and  sometime  or 
other  we  can't  help  knowing  all  the  different  names 
people  give  them.  " 

Then  you  will  ask:  "  What  points  about  these 
birds  will  you  try  to  find  out? 

One  will  answer,  "Its  size." 

Another,  "  Its  color." 

Another,  "Where  it  nests." 

Yet  another,  "  What  kind  of  eggs  are  in  its  nest."' 

Still  another,  "  What  it  feeds  on." 

And  still  another,  "  What  its  song  is." 

Then  you  will  say:  "  Why,  if  you  all  do  that  we 
will  find  out  enough  to  make  a  big  book  about  noth- 
ing else  but  our  birds!  And  there'll  be  lots  of  fan  in 
it,  too."  Then  you  will  conclude  by  saying,  "We 
are  sure  then  of  having  more  than  enough  for  our 
nest  les^u.  And  every  different  kind  of  bird  we 
find  we  must  write  down  in  our  list  of  birds,  with  all 
the  things  we  find  out  about  them." 

••  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  programme?  Can 
you  not  lighten  the  monotony  and  wearisomeness  of 
your  pupils'  school  labor,  while  you  are  training 
them  to  observe,  to  make  notes  and  to  reason  !" 

"I  believe  there  is  something  in  what  you  say. 
I'll  try  it  and  report  the  progress  another  day." 


Ferns. 

All  of  us,  pupils  as  well  as  teachers,  have  admired 
ferns,  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  them, 
their  characteristics,  habits,  mode  of  growth,  all  but 
a  few  must  confess   to  no  more  than  a  superficial  ac- 


quaintance with  a  family  of  plants  distinguished  for 
their  beauty  and  simplicity  of  structure.  So  simple 
is  this  structure  that  any  one,  by  a  little  serious  ap- 
plication of  two  or  three  hours  may  become  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  characters  that  are  so  plainly 
stamped  on  every  fern  and  which  seem  to  invite  us 
to  become  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  forty 
species  of  ferns  that  are  found  in  these  Provinces. 

Ferns  belong  to  the  flowerless  (cryptogamous) 
series  of  plants.  They  send  up  from  a  stem  (rhizoma) 
just  at  or  beneath  the  ground  a  leafy  structure  (frond) 
raised  on  a  stalk  or  petiole  (stipe)  which  latter  is  fit- 
ted into  the  underground  stem  in  either  of  two  ways: 
It  is  articulated,  that  is,  fitted  into  the  stem  like  a 
bone  into  a  socket,  or  it  is  continuous  with  the  stem. 
Nearly  all  our  ferns  belong  to  the  latter  class.  This 
mode  of  insertion  may  be  seen  by  pulling  the  stipe 
firmly  but  evenly  a  little  sideways,  when  it  breaks  off 
bringing  a  portion  of  the  underground  stem  with  it 
like  a  splinter. 

The  frond  is  either  entire,  that  is  in  one  leaf  (this 
is  the  case  in  only  two  of  our  ferns);  or  it  \s pinnate, 
that  is  divided,  with  the  divisions  running  from  the 
mid-rib  (rachis)  at  or  nearly  at  right  angles,  like  the 
barbs  from  the  shaft  of  a  feather.  These  pinnate 
fronds  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnate,  accord- 
ing as  their  divisions  (pinna?)  are  whole,  divided  or 
subdivided. 

Ferns  are  reproduced  by  spores.  These  are  minute 
bodies,  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but 
they  are  aggregated  usually  in  brownish  dots,  or 
clusters  (sori)  on  the  under  side  of  the  drooping  frond. 
These  dots  are  clusters  of  spore-cases  (sporangia), 
each  spore-case  (viewed  with  a  magnifying  glass  being 
something  like  a  short-handled  dipper  with  a  firmly 
cemented  cover)  containing  minute  spores  which 
when  mature,  burst  through  the  case  and  escape  into 
the  air,  and  are  borne  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind 
until  they  find  suitable  conditions  for  growth.  (The 
growth  of  a  fern  from  the  spore  is  an  interesting,  study 
but  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  here).  Usually 
each  cluster  of  spore-cases  is  covered  by  a  shield  (in- 
dusium).  Sometimes  they  are  borne  on  the  margin 
of  the  under  side  of  the  frond  or  its  divisions,  protec- 
ted bv  a  portion  of  the  frond  turned  over,  like  the 
hem  of  a  handkerchief.  Sometimes  a  special  frond 
or  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  producing  the  clusters 
of  spori-cases,  when  such  frond  or  portion  is  said  to 
be  fertile. 

August  and  September  are  the  best  months  for 
studving  ferns.  With  this  introduction,  and  with 
the  key  in  Lawson  or  Spotton,  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  study  and  identify  every  fern  with  ease.  And  there 
will  be  "no  end  of  pleasure  in  it-for  you  and  your  pupils. 
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N.  B.  Educational  Institute. 

The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Teacher's  Institute  of  New 
Brunswick  was  held  in  the  Normal  School  at  Fredericton, 
beginning  on  the  afternoon  of  June  28th,  :ind  ending  on 
Friday  afternoon,  June  30th.  Chief  Supt.  Pr.  J.  K.  Inch 
presided  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  general  meeting.  The 
attendance  was  large,  consisting  of  232  enrolled  members, 
embracing  representatives  from  all  sections  of  the  province. 
After  opening  and  enrolment,  Jas.  M.  Palmer,  A.  M  ,  was 
elected  Secretary  and  Miss  M.  K.  Tibbits,  A  B.,  assistant, 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Inch,  B.  Sc,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
grading,  appointed  at  the  last  Institute,  read  an  elaborate 
report,  giving  the  views  of  the  committee,  recommending 
that  the  duty  of  grading  devolve  upon  the  teachers  of  the 
several  departments  by  supplying  the  principal  with  lists 
marked  qualified  and  unqualified,  as  the  merits  of  the  pupils 
deserve.  The  pupils  could  then  be  examined  by  the  teacher 
of  the  grade  in  advance,  the  principal  deciding  in  cases  of 
difference.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  grades  the  teacheri 
would  submit  their  estimates  to  the  secretary  or  superin- 
tendent for  his  decision.  Promotion  should  be  made  where 
possible  each  term,  instead  of  annually,  in  the  standards 
below  the  high  school.  The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Montgomery,  Hay,  Barry,  McFarlanc,  Foster,  Inch,  March, 
and  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

The  public  meeting  in  the  evening  was  addressed  by 
Mayor  Beckwith  and  Hon.  A.  F,  Randolph,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  school  trustees,  who  gave  the  visitors  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Fredericton.  Chief  Supt.  Inch  discussed  in  a 
broad  and  scholarly  tone  "  Some  of  the  Tendencies  of 
Modern  Education."  Lieutenant  Governor  Sir  S  L.  Tilley 
in  a  wise  and  practical  address  made  a  plea  that  girls  should 
be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  housekeeping,  that  an  agri- 
cultural education  should  be  provided  for  the  farmer's  sois 
of  the  province,  and  in  the  warmest  terms  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  teachers  whose  consistent  christian  lives  preach  daily 
sermons  to  their  pupils;  Rev.  Dr.  Brecken  in  a  stirring 
address  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  training  boys  and  girls  for 
patriotic  Canadian  men  and  women;  Dr.  Harrison,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  in  further  discussing  some  of  the 
tendencies  of  modern  education  claimed  additional  scope 
for  natural  and* experimental  physics,  laboratory  and  field 
work,  and  the  use  of  the  mathematical  instruments,  the 
efficiency  of  manual  training,  the  bread  of  classical  culture 
instead  of  the  stone  of  grammatical  drill,  the  study  of  En- 
glish literature,  French  and  German,  the  elective  system  of 
study,  university  extension,  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
university,  the  widening  of  the  scope  of  practical  know- 
ledge and  the  recognition  of  its  pre-eminence  above  intellec- 
tual power.  An  excellent  musical  programme  was  carried 
out. 

At  Wednesday's  session,  Philip  Co.v,  A.  B.,  B.  Sc,  of  the 
St.  John  Grammar  School,  read  an  excellent  paper  entitled 
"  Do  Existing  Methods  of  Teaching  as  Applied  in  our 
Schools  Develop  as  they  Should  the  Ability  of  Pupils  to 
Think?"  At  the  afternoon  session,  .1  F.  Rogers,  Principal 
of  the  Model  School,  Fredericton,  considered  "The  Necess- 
ity of  Unity  in  Teaching  Arithmetic,"  in  a  carefully  prepar- 


ed  address.     Both    papers   were  very   fully   discussed    by 
members  of  the  Institiite. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  grading  was  referred  back 
to  the  original  committee,  with  Mes-srs.  March,  Steeves,  and 
Henderson,  — to  report  subsequently. 

The  following  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  Messrs.  Brittain,  Hay,  Cox,  Foster,  Parlee, 
March,  Sutherland,  Oulton,  Misses  Gilmore  and  Tibbits.    . 

The  trustees  of  schools,  teachers  and  citizens  of  Frederic- 
ton arranged  for  a  moonlight  excursion  on  t"he  St.  John. 
The  trip  was  on  the  Steamer  David  Weston,  to  Sheffield  and 
return,  and  was  a  charming  one  in  every  respect. 

At  Thursday's  session  Messrs.  Hay,  Oulton,  Brittain  and 
Mrs.  Dieuaide  called  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  the 
approaching  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  at 
Sackville.  A  resolution  was  passed,  on  motion  of  Inspector 
Carter,  seconded  by  W.  S.  Parlee,  asking  the  legislature  to 
so  amend  the  present  regulation  that  any  member  of  the 
Institute  may  be  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick.  Mr.  J.  M.  Palmer  was  unanimously 
elected  as  representative  to  the  senate  of  the  N.  B.  University. 
A  portion  of  the  morning  session  of  Thursday  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  (a)  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Schools  and 
(b)  Superior  and  Grammar  Schools.  In  the  former,  psesid- 
ed  over  by  Inspector  Bridges,  pa|)ers  were  read  by  Miss  8. 
Jennie  Harvie,  of  Fredericton,  on  "Reading  in  Primary 
Schools,"  and  on  "  The  Place  of  the  Kindergarten  in  Edu- 
cation," by  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Harriman,  of  Halifax.  In  the 
latter  section,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Day,  papers 
were  read  by  P.  G.  MacFarlane,  A.  B.,  St.  Stephen,  on 
'•The  Place  of  Classics  in  the  School  Curriculum,"  and  by 
Miss  EU^a  McNaughton,  A.  B  ,  on  "The  Study  of  English 
Literature."  The  papers  were  very  favorably  received  and 
discussed  by  members  of  the  sections. 

At  the  general  meeting  in  the  afternoon  the  text  book 
committee  made  the  following  report:  Your  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  annual  session  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
sidering and  reporting  on  the  subject  of  text  books,  beg 
leave  to  oiler  the  following  preliminary  report,  setting  forth 
the  results  of  their  investigation  and  postponing  for  the 
work  of  another  committee,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  very  important  subject  with  which 
you  have  entrusted  them.  First,  in  regard  to  the  mathe- 
matical text  your  committee  recommend  the  following: 

1st.  That  Kirkland  and  Scott's  elementary  arithmetic  be 
prescribed  instead  of  the  present  text. 

2nd.  That  Smith's  elementary  algebra  be  authorized  in 
addition  to  our  present  text. 

;!rd.  That  Gage  &  Co's  standard  book-keeping  be  prescrib- 
ed instead  of  the  present  text. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  classical  text-books  your  com- 
mittee make  the  following  recommendations: 

Ist.  That  Robertson  and  Carruthc's  primary  Latin  book 
be  prescribed  instead  of  the  present  text. 

2nd.  That  selections  from  Virgil,  books  I.,  II.,  III.  and 
VI.,  published  by  John  Collier,  Sons  &  Co.,  for  the  Scottish 
School  Book  association,  be  prescribed  instead  of  the  present 
text. 

4th.  That  White  and  Walpole's  texts  in  Xenophon  and 
Homer  be  prescribed. 
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Thirdly,  in  regard  to  the  Readers  your  committee  would 
report  as  follows:  That,  having  the  assurance  of  the  pub- 
lishers that  they  woukl  insert  selections  relative  to  New 
Brunswick,  or  make  any  changes  deemed  necessary  by  the 
board  of  education,  we  would  recommend  strongly  that 
Gage's  Canadian  Readers  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  Royal 
Readers  at  present  in  use;  and 

Fourthly,  in  regard  to  the  text-books  in  French,  the  com- 
mittee recommend: 

1st.  That  Longman's  introductory  French  grammar  be 
prescribed  instead  of  the  present  text,  which  is  altogether 
too  voluminous. 

2nd.  That  as  advanced  readers,  either  McMillan's  second 
reader,  Darey's  Lectures  Francaises,  or  a  first  and  second 
reader  published  by  Profs.  Gregor  &  Curtis,  Montreal,  be 
allowed  in  use  for  tne  coming  year  before  reaching  a  final 
decision. 

On  account  of  the  bulk  of  the  report  and  the  short  time 
for  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  defer  consideration  for 
another  year,  SV.  S.  Parlee  was  added  to  the  text-book 
committee. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  those  who  supplied  music 
at  the  educational  meeting,  to  those  who  read  papers,  to  the 
teachers,  trustees  and  citizens  for  their  moonlight  excursion, 
to  the  press,  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  for  the  able  and 
impartial  manner  of  presiding  over  the  sessions  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

During  the  course  of  au  address  at  the  session  by  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  he  remarked  that  the  teachers  might  rea- 
sonably look  forward  to  an  advance  of  salaries  at  no  distant 
day.  In  many  districts  the  salaries  were  utterly  inadequate. 
As  the  general  status  of  the  teaching  profession  was  gradu- 
ally rising,  it  must  logically  follow  that  salaries  shall  be  also 
advanced.  He  deprecated  the  system  of  competition  prac- 
tised by  many  teachers,  and  thought  that  if  there  was  less 
of  it,  teaclieis  would  get  at  least  an  approximate  compensa- 
tion for  their  labors.  He  also  referred  to  a  complaint  which 
had  come  to  him  regarding  an  arrangement  made  by  some 
boards  of  trustees  with  teachers  of  superior  schools,  whereby 
cither  by  a  rebate  paid  back  by  the  teacher,  or  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  collect  the  full  amount  sup|)osed 
to  be  paid  such  teacher,  or  in  some  other  way,  teachers 
accept  less  than  the  minimum  allowed  teachers  of  superior 
schools,  thus  practically  obtaining  money  from  the  board  of 
education  under  false  pretences.  He  hoped  that  no  teacher 
of  a  superior  school  would  consent  to  any  such  arrangement. 
He  thanked  them  all  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy,  and 
trusted  that  they  would  enjoy  their  vacation  and  go  back  to 
their  work  like  giants  refreshed  with  new  wine. 

Summer  School  of  Science. 

Seven  is  a  perfect  number,  and  the  Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  is  pronoun- 
ced by  those  who  attended  it  to  be  a  perfect  session. 
In  point  of  attendance — and  it  is  always  the  students 
that  make  the  School — the  number  was  greater  than 
on  any  former  occasion.  There  is  a  settled  feeling 
that  the  School  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  it  has  done 
work  at  all  its  sessions  which  not  only  justifies  its  ex- 


istence and  contiDuance,  but  also  bespeaks  for  it  the 
hearty  support  of  all  who  would  see  teachers  aided  in 
their  work,  and  pupils  in  their  studies,  correct  habits 
of  thinking  and  observing  inculcated,  original  re- 
search stimulated,  or  the  inlluence  of  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  made  to  extend  over  these  Provinces. 
The  places  of  meeting,  &c.,  of  the  several  sessions 
were  as  follows  : — 

Wo. 
Dale.  I'l.ic.  President.  Sfcrelmi/.    Enrolled 

1887.  Wolfville,     Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,     H.  S.  Congdon.     45 

1888.  Pictou,  "  •■  Dr.  .7.  B.  Hall,      G;{ 

1889.  Parrsboro,     Prof,  Frank  Eaton,  "  "  !)i> 

1890.  "  "  "  Sup'sor  McKay,     01 

1891.  Antigouish,  Sup'sor  McKay,  W.  T.  Kennedv,  4:5 

1892.  St.  John,         G.  U.  Hay,  Pb,  B.  •'  "  5<J 
189:^.     Sackville,       Dr.  J.  B.  Hall,                  "         "          103 

The  eighth  meeting  is  to  be  hold  at  Charlottctown 
with  Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews,  of  Mount  Allison  Uni- 
versity, as  President,  and  J.  D.  Seaman,  Esrj.,  of 
Charlottetown,  as  Secretary. 

The  Sackville  session  opened  on  Wednesday,  .July 
5th,  and  the  examinations  were  held  on  Thursday, 
July  20th,  giving  two  work-days  more  than  were 
allowed  in  formtr  sessions.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  the  classes  were  all  well  filled — a  circum- 
stance which  is  no  small  factor  in  sustaining  enthu- 
siasm. The  facilities  and  appliances  afforded  by  the 
University  buildings,  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  a  large  amount  of  solid,  scientific  work  was  done. 
The  novelty  of  boarding  together,  the  women  in  the 
Ladies'  ('ollege.  and  the  men  in  the  Academy,  with 
the  same  dining-room  and  the  parlors  of  both  build- 
ings open  to  all,  was  much  enjoyed,  and  by  aiding  in 
developing  the  social  element,  and  in  promoting  freer 
interchange  of  thought,  added  alike  to  the  interest 
and  profit  of  the  two  weeks  at  Sackville. 

The  eloquent  lecture  on  "  Patriotism  in  the  School,'' 
by  Attorney  General  Longley,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  observations  on  the  same  subject  by  H.  A.  Pow- 
ell, M.P.P.,  Dr.  Allison,  and  others,  was  a  treat  which 
will  doubtless  bear  fruit  in  many  history  lessons  of 
the  coming  year. 

The  "  liouud  Table  Talks"  were  an  unqualified 
success,  surpassing  even  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  President,  who  was  the  originator  and 
promoter  of  the  idea.  The  attendance  was  never 
less  than  80,  and  reached  as  high  as  130,  and  the 
speaking  and  listening  were  characterized  by  that 
warm  interest  which  always  attaches  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  personal  every  day  work. 

The  evening  in  Beethoven  Hall,  with  Microsco]ie 
and  Magic  Lantern,  managed  by  Professors  Coldwell, 
and  Andrews,  was  entertaining  and  instructive  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  led  many  teachers  to  resolve  to 
procure   a  microscope  for  their  schools,  so  that  they 
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ma)'  examine  for  themselves  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  the  unseen  material  world. 

The  excursions  laid  down  in  the  programme  were 
all  made,  and  were  found  just  as  enjoyable  as  fancy 
had  painted  them.  All  were  astonished  to  lind  Fort 
Beausejour  with  its  ramparts,  its  powder  magazine, 
its  bomb-proof  cells,  and  its  trenches  thrown  up  by 
the  English,  so  well  preserved.  Of  its  French  cannon, 
only  two  remain,  which  it  is  believed,  will  be  mounted 
and  placed  in  the  grounds  of  the  new  Amherst  Aca- 
demy—a building  which  in  size,  finish,  and  con- 
venience of  all  its  appointments,  is  a  credit  to  the 
county  and  to  its  energetic  principal,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lay. 
The  Joggin's  Cliff  again  told  its  wonderful  story  of 
pre-Adamite  history,  and  over  100  of  the  scientists 
descended  and  explored  the  mine.  The  sensation  of 
going  down  the  2, GOO  feet  slope  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  reminds  one  of  the  remark  of  a  gentlemen  who 
had  gone  down  the  iMontreal  Toboggan  slide,  "It  was 
grand  I  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  a  hundred 
dollars;  but — I  wouldn't  take  a  thousand  and  go 
again." 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  at  the  closing 
meeting  to  Dr.  Allison,  Dr.  Borden,  and  Principal 
Harrison,  with  their  estimable  wives,  for  personal 
kindness;  to  the  regents  of  the  University  for  use  of 
class-rooms  and  apparatus;  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Sackville,  for  kind  attention  and  hospitality. 
The  Faculty  for  next  session  is  as  follows  : — 

Botany— ii.  U.  Hay. 

ChemMrij — John  Brittain. 

Civics — W.  T.  Kennedy. 

Elocution — Miss  L.  .J.  Landers. 

English  Literature — A.  Cameron. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy — Prof.  Coldwell. 

Mudc—'Rev.  .lames  Anderson. 

Pedagogia — Prof.  Eaton. 

Physics-  Prof.  Andrews. 

Physiology— Ht.  Dorsey. 

Psychology— JiT.  Hall. 

Use  of  Microscope — E.  J.  Lay. 

Zoology— Q.  J.  Oulton. 

Students  Atte>'disg  the  Sackville  Session  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Science. 

From  Sackville,  N.  B.— Belle  E.  Estabrooks,  C.  "W. 
Harrison,  R.  E.  Estabrooks,  F.  A.  Dickson,  W.  A.  Warren, 
8.  L.  Hart,  A.  M.  Hart,  Rev.  T.  D.  Hart,  Edwin  Colpitis, 
Ethel  Thompson,  Sarah  Pickard,  Jennie  Fawcett,  C.  E. 
Lund,  Agnes  Fawcett,  Mary  E.  Fawcett,  Agnes  Hicks, 
Bertie  Hicks,  Fred.  Fawcett,  M.  I.  Trenholm. —  From 
Truro,  N.  S.— Jcanie  Archibald,  Ottie  A.  Smith,  Belle  E. 
Crowe,  Cecilia  Dickie,  Ada  Lewis,  Prof.  A.  G.  McDonald, 
C.  M.  Archibald,  S.  E.  Archibald,  Elizabeth  F.  Knox, 
Brenton  F.  Porter,  W.  R.  Campbell,  Mrs.  W.  It.  Camj)bcll. 
From  Amherst,  N.  S. — Bessie  Wilson,  L  M.  Richardson, 
Edith  Copp,  Mary  Beharrell,  Barbara  McKinnon,  A,  D.  Ross, 


Minnie  Beharrell,  A.  S.  Ford.     From  Fredericton,  N.  B. — 
Horace   Brittain,    Jennie   Harvey,    Annie  Harvey,  Ella  L. 
Thorne.     From   St.   John,  N.   B. — Margaret  McNaughton, 
Lillio  McKay,  Jennie  Mowatt,  M.Wetmore.     From  Halifax, 
N.  S.— Frances  Theakston,  Emma  Thcakston,  W  T.  Outhit, 
A.  M.  Cunningham.     From  Liverpool,  N.  S. — Edith  Annis, 
Carrie  Hemmeon,  Nettie  Hemmeon,  Annie  Hemmeon.    From 
Dorchester,   N.    B. —  Lauretta    Phinney,    Maud    Gricrson, 
Mary  A.  Black.     Charlottetowu,  P.E  L- J.D.  Seaman,  C.C. 
Snaddon.     Summerset,  N.  S. — Emma  Best,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Best. 
Clarence,  N.  S. — Lillie  A.  Jackson,   Eva  O.    Banks.     Ber- 
wick, N.  S.— Ida   Parker,    Mrs.   H.    L.    Chute.     Point  de 
Bute,  N.  B— Julia  Colpitis,  Edwin  Colpitts,  John  M.  True- 
man,  Geo,  J.  Trueman.     Edgin,  N.  B. — Blanchard  Steeves, 
Herbert   B.    Steeves.      Moncton,  N.   B. — Ella   J.   McKay, 
M.  Faulkner.      North  Sydney,   N.  S,  — Kate  A.   McKenzie. 
Keswick  Ridge,  N.  B. — Cecil  C.  Jones.     Salisbury,  N.  B. — 
Amos   O'BIenus.        Alma,    N.    B. —  Thomas   E.    Colpitts. 
Westmorland  Point,  N.  B.— Annie  Fillmore.     Port  Hilford, 
N.  S. — Sadie  Hall.     Harbor  Grace,   Nfid. — Emma  Martin. 
Nauwigewauk,  N.  B. — Edith  Darling.     Richibucto,  N.  B. 
—Isabel  J.  Caie.     Sheflfield,  N.  B.— Elizabeth  McNaughton. 
Chatham,  N.  B.— Margaret  Pcarley.    Clifton,  N.  B.  — Louise 
Wetmore.     Canaan,  N.  B. — John  Moser.     Hampton,  N.  B. 
— Beatrice   E.    Duke.     Freeport,    N.   S. — Georgie  Crocker. 
Folly  Village,  N.  S.— Maggie  A.  Fulton.     Pugwash,    N.  S; 
—Maude   Bent.      Oxford,    N.    S. — Rena   Gillis.      Linden, 
N.    S.— Sarah   J.    Patterson.      Weymouth,    N.    S.-- Julia 
Kinney.      Milford,    N.    S. —  Maggie    DriscoU.      Brighton, 
N.  S. — Emma  J.   Bacon.     Upper  Stewiacke,  N.  S — Annio 
Creelman.     Amherst  Point,  N.  B. — Anna  B.  Black.     Yar- 
mouth,   N.    S. —  Mrs.   A.   Cameron.     Cambridge,    Mass. — 
Ida   H.    Holt,     Hopewell   Hill,    N.    B— Annie   J.    Mobrc. 
Apohaqui,   N.  B.— W.   J.   Goodwin.     Bale  Vertc,  N.  B. — 
E.  P.  Carey.    Bridgewater,  N.   S. — Victoria  Ernst.     Scots- 
burn,  Pictou,  N.  S.— B.  C.  McKay. 


Report  of  Examiners  Matriculation  Examinations. 

To  the  Chief  Superinicndenf  of  Education: 

Dear  Sir — For  the  Junior  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation, we  have  examined  43  candidates. 

Of  these  none  were  passed  in  the  1st  division  (over 
70  per  cent.)  Eight  were  passed  in  the  second  divi- 
sion (over  50  per  cent.) 

We  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  Manual  of  the 
School  Law,  p  114,  5th  provision  (E),  which  runs: — 

"To  settle  the  results  of  the  Examinations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Standards  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Senate  of  the  University  respectively." 

We  have  so  settled  the  results.  But  there  is  the 
want  of  agreement  jjointed  out  hereafter. 

We  beg  to  recommend  that  in  some  way  uniformity 
as  to  the  Standard  of  passing  be  established  between 
the  summer  and  the  autumn  Matriculation  Examina- 
tions. 

Following  the  University  Standard  which  allows  a 
third  division  for  those  over  33J  per  cent. 
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One  candidate  has  so  passed,  and  twenty-four  can- 
didates have  an  average  of  over  33^^  per  cent;  but  in  one 
or  in  two  subjects  have  failed  to  reach  this  average. 
According  to  the  University  usage,  these  twenty- 
four  can  enter  as  full  students,  on  condition  of  pass- 
ing supplementary  examinations  in  the  one  or  the 
two  subjects  in  which  they  have  failed. 

The  remaining  ten  candidates  have  either  33i  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  average,  or  have  failed  to  reach 
this  Standard  in  these  subjects.  Therefore,  according 
to  the  University  usage,  they  have  failed  absolutely 
to  enter,  unless  as  partial  or  occasional  students. 

For  the  Senior  Matriculation  Examinations,  we 
have  examined  two  candidates.  Of  these,  one  has 
passed  in  the  1st  division  (over  70  per  cent.)  One  has 
passed  in  the  3rd  division  (over  33i  per  cent.)  which 
last  division  is  allowed  by  one  of  the  authorities  con- 
cerned, but  not  by  the  other,  as  we  have  noted. 
We  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed.)  W.  F.  Stockley,  Chairman. 

A.  D.  Smith, 
Beutox  C.  Foster, 
John  Brittain,  Secretary. 


List  of  Successful  Candidates,  JJ.  B.  Normal  School ' 
Entrance  Examination,  1893. 

STATION -AXDOVER. 

Class  I. 

Name.  Addres.*;.  School. 

Barker,  Mabel  F Four  Falls,  Vict.  Co. .  Ajidover. 

Scott,  Bessie  E Andover   

CliASS  II. 

Mathison.GeorginaM.  .Kincardine Andover. 

Squiers,  Jennie  M  . . .  .Upper  Kent,  Car.  Co. .         " 

Class  III. 

Gibson.  Ada  I Andover  ;  .■ Andover. 

Milne,  Christina Gladstone,  Vict.  Co  ..        " 

Watson,  Mary  A.  S. . .  "  "  ..         " 

STATION  —  BATHURST. 

Class  I. 

Garrett,  Lizzie  H .   ...Batburst  Balhurst. 

Class  II. 

Grant,  Mary  A  .  - "        " 

Ivnowles,  Gertrude  A.Clifton,  Gloucester  <'o. Clifton. 
McCo'rmac,  Kale  K . . .  New  Mills 

Class  III. 

Ilacbey,  Eugene Bathurst  Village Convent. 

Petre.  Mary  M    "  Bathurst  Supr. 

Plant,  Mina  E Miscou  Harbor Miscou. 

Renouf,  Jlattie Stonehaven Clifton. 

Ulticau,  Annie  B Armstrong's  Brook. . . . 

Vaulier,  Winifred  R.  .Tracidie   Tracadie  Supr. 


STATION  -  CAMPBELLTON. 

Class  I. 

Name.  .\ddress.  School. 

Andrews,  Annie  G. . .  .Campbellton Campb'l'n  Supr. 

Andrews,  Mina "  "  " 

McBeath,  Mary  E "  

Thompson,  Lily "  "  " 

Class  II. 

Adams,  Nellie Campbellton Campb'l'n  Supr. 

Laughlin,  A,  Maud. .  .Black  Point Black  Point 

Class  III. 

Campbellton Campb'l'n  Supr. 


Cook,  Millie 

Morin,  Maggie  E. 


STATION  —  CHATHAM. 

Class  I. 

Connolly,  Eugene  D.  .Douglastown Douglastown 

Keenan,  James  .1 "  Newcastle  Supr. 

Murray,  Jessie  J Doaktown Doaktown 

Reid.  Gertie  M Newcastle Newcastle  Supr. 

Troy,  Lottie  B "  

Class  II. 

Bell,  Bessie  M Newcastle "  " 

Benson,  Willie  F.  ,.,  Chatham ChathamGr.Sch 

Clark,  Maggie  A Newca-stle Newcastle  Supr. 

Galloway,  Isabel  E. . . .  Chatham Napan 

Keating,  5Iay "  Convent 

Loggia,  Kerr "  ChathamGr.Sch 

Mersereau,  lua "  "  " 

Murphy,  Bridget Newcastle    Convent 

McCarty,  Frances  . . .  .Chatham " 

^McLaughlin,  Edith  .. .         "  " 

McNaughton,  Geo.  K.        "  ChathamGr.Sch 

O'Brien,  Susie "  Convent 

Payne,  Mary  B Chelmsford Derby  Supr. 

Shaw,  Roy .Chatham ChathamGr.Sch 

Swanson,  Addie  E. . .  .Douglastown Douglastown. 

Underbill,  Blanche  S..Blackville ...  .Blackville  Supr. 

Class  III. 

Crocker,  Berton  J Bryenton Bryenton. 

Curian,  Maria Chatham Convent. 

Dunphy,  Ella  E Blackville Blackville  Supr. 

Elliott,  Mabel  V Newcastle Newcastle  Supr. 

Flieger,  Emily  W Chatham ChathamGr.Sch 

Magee,  Kathleen "        Convent. 

Parks,  Jessie  A Red  Bank Red  Bank. 

O'Brien,  May Barnaby Barnaby. 

Wasson,  JessieM Blissfield New  Salem. 

STATION  —  FREDERICTON. 

Class  I. 

Porter,  .L  E 

St\iart,  Henry  H Fredericton York  St. 

Gilchrist.  Susie  J .   . .  .McDonald'sCor.,  Q.Co.McDonald'sCor. 
McDonald,  Janet "  "         "  "  " 

Class  H. 

Burpee,  Bruce 

Estabrooks,  Wm.  L. .  .Marysville Marysville. 

JlcDonald,  John  M. .  McDonaM'sCor.  Q.Co.McDonald'sCor. 

Pride,  Sheldon Fredericton  Jet .•Fredericton  Jet. 

Boyer,  Edith  A Fredericton Charlotte  St. 

Brewer,  Annie  L Nashwaaksis Nashwaaksis. 

Burpee,  H.  Augusta..  .Burton Sheffield  Gr.Sch 

Cowperthwaite. Carrie, Fredericton York  St. 

Ebbett,  Blanche The  Barony The  Barony. 

Hay,  Ella  M Harvey  Station Harvey  Supr. 

Heustis,  Amelia  A McDonald'.sCor.,  Q.Co.McDonald'sCor. 

Mills,  Delia Tracey  Station Fredericton  Jet. 
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Class  III. 
Xame.  Address.  School. 

Armstronfi;.  Henrietta. Tay  Mills Tay  Mills. 

Biden,  Millie St.  Mary's St.  Mary's. 

Brewer,  Alice  M "         

( ;orey.  Nettie    Upper  Queensbury ( Jueensbury. 

( 'ox    Louise Fredericton York  Street. 

(Jurrie,  Lillie  A Tracey  Station F'ton  Junction. 

Dorous,  Alfretta Fredericton 'i'ork  Street. 

Goodine,  Maggie.    . .  .Hanwell Hanwell. 

Hughes.  Mary  M St.  Mary  s St.  Mary's. 

.lohu.stgn,  Katie Durham  Station 

.Tones,  Freddie  M.  C . .  Fredericton    York  Street. 

Ivilburn,  Carrie  M Central  Kingsclear fen.  Kingsclear. 

Lister,  Gussie Fredericton Charlotte  Street. 

Meek,  Gertrude  A Burt's  Corner .Tones'  Forks. 

McCuUoch,  Gertie  . .  .Harvey  Station Harvey  Supr. 

McICenna.Idella Millville Millville. 

<  )'Brien,  Bridget Hanwell Hanwell. 

O'Brien,  Katie Fredericton Charlotte  Street. 

Pond,  Tressa  A Bloomfield  Ridge Parker's  Ridge. 

Strange,  Nellie  B Upper  Kingsclear Up.  Kingsclear. 

STATION  —  MONCTON. 

Cl.vss  I. 

Colpitts,  Robert  .1 Forest  Glen Elgin  Supr. 

Godard,  Horace  S Elgin  Corner " 

.lonah,  "William  C Hillsborough Hillsboro  Supr. 

Anderson,  Gussie  S . . .  Upper  Sac'kville Up.  Sackville  S 

Atkinson,  Lena  P.  .    .   Albert Albert. 

Cormack,  Viola Moncton Moncton  Supr. 

Crosby,  Xie  U Hillsborough Hillsboro  Supr. 

Cruise,  Fannie Moncton Moncton  Supr. 

Fullerton,  Myrtle  L. .  .Point  a  Bute Point  de  Bute. 

Lea.  Alice    Moncton Moncton  Supr. 

.McManus,  "Winnie   . .  .Memramcook Mem.  Convent. 

Tingley,  Tillie  P Upper  Point  de  Bute. .  Up.  Pt.  de  Bute. 

Class  II. 

Anderson,  "Willard    ..Moncton Moncton  Supr. 

Legere,  Hyppolite ....  Great  Shemogue Bristol 

Purdy,  Geo.  H Bristol Bristol 

Anderson.  Carrie  L. ..  "Waterside,  Albert  Co.  Bayside,  No.  1. 

Brownell,  Fannie  L..  ..lolicure Up.  Pi.  deBute. 

{'arruthers,  Mary Ford's  Mills Kingston  Supr. 

Dryden,  Bella. Turtle  Creek,  A.  Co..  .Turtle  Creek 

Gay  nor,  Masrcie  l*".  . . .  Salisbury Salisbury  Supr. 

Kierstead,  Ella Vlma,  Albert  Co Alma  Gr.  Sch. 

Kennie.  Jennie  A Hillsborough Hillsboro'  Supr. 

McLaren,  Bella Moncton Moncton  Supr. 

IJeid,  Rebecca  J "        Moncton 

Murray.  Maud Boundary  Creek Salisbury  Snpr. 

Smith,  Annie  M Coverdale 

Steeves,  Nellie  A Edgett's  Landing Hillsboro'  Supr. 

Stiles,  Mary  B Beaver  Brook 

Sborne,  Jennie  E.  . . .   New  Canaan,  Q.  Co. . . 

"Warman,  Grace  A Dorchester ' Dorchester  Supr 

Weldon,  Es.sie Hareourt,  Kent  Co Ilarcourt  Supr. 

Class  III. 

Anderson,  Charles  C.  .Upper  Sackville Up.  Sack'leSupr 

.Alarven,  Geo.  H -Mnia,  Albert  Co Alma  Gr.  Sch. 

Richard  Martin Richibucto Richib'to  G.  Sch 

Welling,  Reginald  H..Shediac Shediac  Cape 

Berry,  Alice  C Melrose,  Albert  Co.  .  .No.  •'J,  Botsford 

Daley,  Susancc Beaver  Brook Beaver  Brook 

Ge.ssner,  Olta  S Little  River,   Kent  Co. No.  12  D'ch'trR. 

Hunt,  Annie  E Chemical  Road,  A.  Co. 

Jlilton,  Hattic  L Salisbury Salisbury  Supr. 

Sieves,  Lillie  M Hillsborough Hillsboro"  Supr. 

Thompson,  Agnes Moncton Moncton  Supr. 

■Tingley,  Drusi'lla Harvey  Cor.  A.  Co.  .  .Harvey  Cor. 

STATION  — ST.  JOHN. 
Class  I. 

Belyea,  "W.  U McDonald's  Pt.  (J.  Co. McDonald's  PL. 

( 'arson,  Itoy  L Grand  Harbor,  Char.  .Grand  Harbor. . 

Briiwn,  Bertha  M West  Quaco St.  Marlins. 

( 'assidy,  Annie St.  Vincent's  Convent. St.PetersC.St.J. 


Class  II. 

Name.  ,\d(lress.  School. 

McGuire,  M.  H St.  John (Not  given). 

Straight.  Ernest  M Cambridge,  QueensCo. Cambridge. 

Wooster,  Robert Grand  Harbor, (Aar.CoGrand  Harbor. 

Coughlan,  Minnie St.  John (Not  given). 

Hargrove,  Eliza Chance  Har.  St.  J.  Co.Chance  Harbor. 

Hatfield,  Gertrude St   John,  West (Not  given). 

Hayter.  Annie  M Grand  Bay,  Ivings  Co. Grand  Bay. 

Keith,  Mary New  Canaan  Q.  Co.. .  .New  Canaan. 

Moody,  Ethel Titusville,  Kings  Co.  .(Not  given). 

Molt,  Mary  E Cambridge,  Queens  Co.McDonald's  Pt. 

Macdonald,  Ella  B...  .McDonald's  Pt.  Q.  Co. 
Mclntyre,  Jennie  M..  .St.  George,  Char.  Co.. St.  George. 

O'Neill,  Kale St.  Vincent's  Con.  St.J.St.  Peter's  Con.. 

Shanklin,  Minnie  A..  .Springfield,  Iv.  Co (Not  given). 

Simpson,  Alice Barnesville.  K.  Co " 

Sullivan,  Mary St.  John " 

Welmore,  Ella  M Clifton,  Kings  Co Clifton. 

Cl.\ss  III. 

Dingie,  Geo.  W Gagetown,  Queens  Co.Gogetown. 

Husgard,  Leslie  II...   Henderson  Set.,  Q.  Co.(Not  given). 

Vanwarl,  Nervin Evandale,  Kings  Co. .  .Evandale. 

Bailey,  Janie  M Gaspereau,  Queens  Co.Chipman. 

Barton,  Lavinia  O  . .  .Cumberland  Bay, Q  Co.(Not  given). 

Birney,  Julia  A Norton  Station,  Ji.  Co.Norton. 

Cox,  Evelyn  J Gaspereau,  Queens  Co.Chipman. 

Ewi'ng,  Adelia  A St.  John (Not  given). 

Flewelling,  Frances  E.Clifton,  Kings  Co Clifton. 

Gale,  Emma  D.   Daniel  P.  O..  Q.  Co..  .Young's  Cove. 

Guptill   Ida  M Grand  Har.  CbaJ.  Co. .Grand  Harbor. 

Gitford.  Nellie  M Milford Milford. 

Leonard,  Annie  . . . . . .  Petersville,  Queens  Co.Nol  given. 

McLean.  Annie  M Cumberland  Pt.,  Q.Co.CuraberlandBay 

Porter,  Frances L.  Salmon  Creek, Q.Co  Not  given. 

Stephens  Hannah  A..  .Salmon  Creek,  Sun.Co,Salraon  Creek. 
Thompson,  Edith Chance  Harbor,  St.J.  .Chance  Harbor 


STATION  — ST.  STEPHEN. 


Allen,  Thomas  J  . 
Caswell,  Mary  E 


Maxwell.  M.  ICva.. 
Veazey,  Emma. . . . 
Maxwell,  Marshall. 
Mitchell,  Judson  . . 
Coates,  Lottie  A. . . 
Fraser,  Minnie  E  . 
Herbison,  Mattie  R, 

Moore,  Mildred 

McKinney,  Leola.. 
Scullin,  Maggie  G  . 

Short,  Mary 

Young,  Edith  B. . 


Burns,  William 

Armstrong,  Mattie. . . 
Bleakney,  Charlotte  O 
Boone,  M.  Evelyn  .  . . 

Daly,  Louisa. 

Douglas,  Bertha  R.. . 
Hawthorne,  Maggie.  . 
Hyslop,  Slaggie  M. . . 

.Tack,  Mary 

Love,  Grace  L 

Milberry,  Florence  . . 
Mulholland,  Li/.zie  F 
Quinton,  Jennie 


Class  I. 

Oak  Bay Not  given. 

Milltown  Milltown  Snpr. 

Cla.ss  II. 

St.  Stephen Moore's  Mills. 

St.  Stephen. 

St.  Stephen Moore's  M  ills. 

Welchpool   Welchiiool. 

St.  Andrews St.  Andrews. 

.North  Head,  G.  MananNorth  Head. 

Bocabee Bocabec. 

Moore's  Mills Moore's  Mills. 

,  Rolling  Dam Rolling  Dam. 

St.  Andrews St.  Andrews. 

.Oak  Bay Oak  Bay. 

Class  III. 

.Milltown Milltown. 

.Waweig Waweig. 

St  Andrews St.  Andrews. 

Oak  Bay Oak  Bay. 

Milltown Milltown. 

Moore's  Mills Moore's  Mills. 

Waweig Waweig. 

.Tower  Hill Tower  1  lill. 

.Pcnnfield PennUeld. 

. Moore's  -Mills    Moore's  Mills. 


Welchpool   Welclipool. 

The  Ledge The  Leilge. 
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STATION  —  SUSSEX. 
Class  1. 

Name.  Address.  Sthnol. 

Ilaycs,  Xellie  F Sussex  Cor Sussex  Cor. 

Cl.*.ss  II. 

Buchanan.  Edwiu  . . .   Susses  Cor Sussex  Cor. 

Folkins  Lewis  J  Folkins  P.  O.  Kings  CPleasant  Ridge 

Ivcith,  Hoss  II Havelock.  Kings Havelock  Supr. 

Howard.  Lollie Sussex  Cor Sussex  Cor. 

Keilli,  Winnie Havelock,  Kings Havelock  Supr. 

Mace,  Laura  E Newtown Newtown. 

Marr,  Ida  G Springfield Springfield. 

McCarthy,  Adelina. .  ..Tefifries .lefEries. 

Pearce.  Emily  L Newtown Smith'  Creek. 

Pearce,  Greta  M " 

Price,  Hattie  A Havelock Havelock  Supr. 

Class  III. 

Folkins,  Horace  G Folkin's  P.  O Pleasant  Ridge 

McKnight,  Duncan... Collina    CuUina. 

Howard,  Lizzie Sussex  Cor Sussex  Cor. 

Kitts,  Bessie  M Hammond  Vale Not  Given. 

Morrison,  Grace 

Price,  Emma Havelock Havelock  Supr, 

STATK  >N  —  WOODSTOCK. 
Class  I. 

Rideout,  Allen  ....  .Peel Woodstock  Gr.S 

Shaw,  Stanley Upper  Kent  Florencev'e  Sup. 

Cl.\ss  II. 

Clark,  Eugene  B Centreville    Centreville  Supr 

Dow,  Ethel  M Canterbury,  York  Co  .Canterbury. 

Dunham,  Helen  L. . .  .Farmerston (Not  given). 

Kverett,  ^Martha  M. ..  .Jacksonville Jacksonville. 

Grant,  Nelson  P Mid.Southamp'n,Y.Co.Mid.  Southam'n. 

Jones,  ]^[innie  E. .    ..   Canterbury,  York  Co.. (Not  given). 

Kelly,  Frank  R Middle  Simonds Middle Simonds. 

Lee,  Roy  T Centreville Centreville  Supr 

.Miller,  Edith Mid. Southamp'n.Y.Co.Mid. Southam'n. 

Perkins,  Percy  B Centreville Centreville  Supr 

Rogers,  Maria Grafton Woodstock. 

Tacy ,  Maggie  L Woodstock (Not  given). 

Tracey,  Wm.  L Hartland Hartland  Supr. 

Class  III. 

Brooks,  Edna  A Newburg (Not  given). 

Burpee,  Annie  M Woodstock Woodstock  G.S. 

Clare.  Annie  M "  " 

(till,  M.  Almeda "  Cen.  Northam'n. 

Hall,  L.  Antoinette... .         "  Richmond  Cor. 

Holleran,  Maggie  J. .  .Florenceville Florencev'e  Sup. 

Ilunter,  Tenia Debec  Jet Debec. 

Kennedy.  Lavinia  M.  .Kirkland Woodstock  G.S. 

Kimball.  Pearl Waterville No.  5  Wakefield 

Kinney,  Annie Jacksonville .lacksonville. 

Longstaff,  Nellie  M. .  .Temple  P.  (•.,  Y.  Co.. (Not  given). 

McCormac,  C  Louise  .Woodstock Woodstock  G.S. 

McElroy,  Minnie Debec  Jet Debec. 

McGuire,  Susie  A Xewburg  (Not  given). 

McKinney,  Adelia  A.. Newburg  Jet No.  1  North'm'n 

Niles,  John  W Centreville Centreville  Supr 

Snow,  Eva  E 

.Shaw,  Celia  M Victoria  Cor Victoria  Cor. 

Sipprelle,  Mat  tie Somerville Hartland  Supr. 

White,  Charles Royalton Royalton 

Watson,  Annie Jacksonville Jacksonville 

Note. —  The  general  average  of  the  following  candidates 

was  over  70  per  cent. 

Myrtie  L.  Fullerton, Class  I Point  de  Bute. 

Heury  H.  Sluart, "       Fredericton. 

Ella  M.  Wetmore, Class  II Clifton,  Kings  Co. 

Summary. 

Class  1 39 

Class  II 105 

Class  III ..109 

Total,  253 

Failures,  146 

Number  Worked  Exercises,        399 


Pass  List  University  Matriculation  Examination,  1893. 

Standaril  Keg.  J.'.IO  Seliool  Manual. 

Senior  Matriculation. 

Name  oHiindidate.                Address.             Div.      Where  prepared. 
*Fred.  R.  Taylor, Rothesay I Rothesay  Col.  S. 

Junior  Matriculation. 

Margaret  L.  Ilolden,  .  St.  ,Tohn H...  Vic.  II.  S.,  Sl..I. 

Robert  W.  (iueen,  ...  Woodstock,  ...  II...  Woodstock  G.S. 

Harold  M.  Clarke St.  Stephen,    . .  II. . .  St  Stephen,  U.S. 

Hattie  A.  Smith St.  John II.. .  Vic.  H.  S.,  St. J.  " 

Grace  L.  Wilson, St.  Stephen,  ...  II.. .  St.Stephen,  H.S. 

Lottie  E.  Morrell St.  Andrews,  . .  II.. .  Ch.  Co.  Gr.  Sch. 

Luella  E.  Blanche,  . . .  Sussex II. . .  K.  Co.  Gr.  Sch. 

Ada  Cowan St.  John, II. . .  Vic.  H.  S.,  St. J. 

♦Honor  Cert.,  French  papers  not  forwarded  to  candidate.  G.  Ex.  in  Sept 
ADDITIONAL  PASS  LIST. 

Senior  M,vtriculation. 

Name  of  Candidate.  Address.       Div.       Where  prepareii. 
tH  Lee  Jordan  ....Rothesay   III...  Rothesay  Col  S 

Junior  Matriculation. 

Lucy  A  Tippett  ...St.  John  W\...ni...Vic.  H.  S.  St.  J. 

Jabez  N  Rice St.  Andrews.  .III... Ch.  Co.  Gr.  S. 

Norman  W  Parlee. St.  John lit. ..St.  John  Gr.S. 

Arniie  B  Honeywill         '        III..  .Vic.  H.  S.  St.  J. 

HenavL  AllinghamWoodstock  . .  .III.     Car.  Co.  Gr.S. 

Jessie"  Duston St  Stephen  ...III..  St.  S.  New  H.S. 

Wm  Dacre  Walker.St.  John HI. .  St.  John  Gr.  S. 

Fred  McNaughton.        "       III... 

Charles  W  Strkes  Woodstock  ....lU... Car.  Co.  Gr.  S. 

Georgie  Starrett  ..  "         IH...  " 

Jennie  McManus    .Hampton III. ..Vic  H.S.  St.  J. 

.lessieC  Walker... St.  John III. 

George  R  B  KenneyGratton HI. .  .Car.  Co.    Gr.  S. 

Martha  E  Tippett  St.  John  W....m...Vic.H.  S.  St.  J. 

Adeline  Kerr St.  Andrews.. . HI. .  .Ch.  Co  Gr.  S. 

Clarence  C  BrewerWoodstock HI... Car.  Co.   (Ir.  S. 

Vitah  M  Kitchen    .  "         HI... 

LilyA  Belvea St.  John Ill  ..Vie.  H.  S  St   .1. 

IMorris  liobinson.  Rothesay  lU.  Rothesav  Col.  S 

Fred  Magee St.  John HI. ..St. John  (Ir.s. 

Jennie  Veazey St.  Stephen IH . .  St.StepheiiH.  S. 

L  A  Langstroth      .Nauwigewauk  .m...St.  John  Gr.S. 

Bessie  A  Howard.. St.  John III... Vic.  H.S.  St.  J. 

Annie  Enmiei son..        "         HI... 

Edmund  Burke. ...        "         HI . .  .St  John  Gr.  S, 

tFrench  paper  not  forwarded  to  candidate.    To  lie  examined  i]i  Sept. 

For  the  Review.1 

Dull  Pupils. 

It  very  often  happens  that  on  account  of  some 
slight  physical  defect  of  hearing  or  sight  pupils  are 
ranked  as  stupid,  and  suffer  great  injiistic»  from 
thoughtless  teachers.  Inability  to  see  the  blackboard 
distinctly,  or  to  hear  every  word  of  the  teacher's  ex- 
planation is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  pupil's  appa- 
rent want  of  quickness  of  comprehension,  when  per- 
haps he  is  blamed  for  laziness,  or  accused  of  hopeless 
stupidity.  And  the  evil  is  often  aggravated  by  the 
teacher's  illegible  writing  or  indistinct  pronunciation. 

A  pupil  so  afflicted  may  have  been  unable  to  answer 
an  apparently  simple  question,  or  may  have  asked  for 
an  explanation  when  the  teacher  thought  the  matter 
already  sufficiently  plain,  and  in  reply  may  have  been 
reminded  of  his  stupidity  or  given  some  other  sign 
of  the  teacher's  displeasure.  An  otherwise  well-dis- 
posed and  desirable  pupil,  feeling  the  injustice  of 
such  treatment  and  being  unable  to  resent  it,  becomes 
morose  and  sullen. 
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I  have  known  men  and  women  of  ability  fail 
as  teachers  simply  because  they  did  not  speak  dis- 
tinctly. Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  come 
to  realize  the  large  numbers  of  pupils  more  or  less 
troubled  with  dullness  of  hearing.  Doctor  Sexton, 
of  the  United  States,  found  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the 
school  children  whom  he  examined  so  affected.  Doc- 
tor Weil,  of  Stuttgart,  found  that  nearly  one-third  of 
six  thousand  pupils  who  came  under  his  observa- 
tion, were  below  the  normal  in  acuteness  of  hearing. 
Doctor  Galle,  of  Paris,  reports  that  the  great  majori- 
ty of  children  reported  as  "dull,"  were  more  or  less 
afflicted  with  deafness. 

I  would  therefore  caution  teachers  about  the  in- 
justice of  which  they  may  be  unconsciously  guilty, 
by  not  acquainting  themselves  with  the  exact  physi- 
cal conditions  of  their  pupils.  And  in  making  tests 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case,  they  should  remem- 
ber that  some  pupils  may  readily  apprehend  words  or 
sentences  bearing  upon  familiar  topics,  and  yet  be 
actually  unable  to  hear  unfamiliar  words  even  when 
uttered  with  equal  clearness.  Just  as  I  often  find 
teachers  who  think  that  they  hear  their  pupils  read 
the  familiar  lessons  distinctly,  when  in  reality  very 
many  sounds  and  even  syllables  are  wanting  or  in- 
distinct. 

Besides  having  slow  and  indistinct  enunciation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  frequently  very  desirable 
that  pupils  most  defective  in  these  res])ects  should  be 
given  the  most  advantageous  positions  in  the  class- 
rooms without  drawing  even  their  own  attention  to 
their  defects.  Inspector. 

The  Dominion  History. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

Sir, — For  several  years  the  educationists  of  the 
Dominion  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  text-book  of  Canadian  history  by  a  com- 
petition established  for  the  purpose.  The  prelim- 
inary arrangements  are  now  complete,  the  money 
required  (12,000)  having  been  subscribed  by  the 
Provinces. 

Competing  authors  will  write  with  permission  from 
the  Dominion  Committee.  The  other  conditions  of 
competition  may  be  known  on  application  to  the 
secretary. 

The  author  of  the  best  book  shall  be  awarded  a 
royalty  of  10  per  cent,  of  its  retail  price.  As  there 
are  over  10,000  public  schools  to  use  the  work,  the 
prize  will  be  one  of  great  value.  Authors  of  the 
next  four  manuscripts  of  merit  will  receive  .$200  each. 

The  Dominion  Committee  begs  to  inform  intending 
writers  that  it  is  now  prepared   to  consider  applica- 


tions for  permission  to  write,  and  that  it  will  receive 
manuscripts  up  to  January  1,  1895. 

The  promoters  of  this  movement  to  have  the  his- 
tory of  Canada  written  from  a  Dominion  instead  of  a 
Provincial  standpoint  as  at  present  and  suitably  for 
general  use  in  all  Canadian  schools,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  nationality,  are  actuated  by  a  wish  to  inspire 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Dominion  with  a  true  sense 
of  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  the  heritage  of  Cana- 
dians, and  so  to  help  to  create  and  maintain  a  unity 
of  patriotic  sentiment.  In  furtherance  of  that  design 
they  solicit  the  press  of  Canada,  and  especially  educa- 
tional journals,  to  keep  the  present  competition  for  a 

time  before  the  public. 

W.  Patterson, 
Secretary  Dominion  History  Committee. 

Ripyal  Artlmr  School,  Jloutieal,  Juue  30, 1893. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Hall. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers 
a  likeness  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prominent 
educationists  of  Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hall  was 
born  in  Lawrencetown,  Annajjolis  County,  something 
over  forty  years  ago,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  village.     He  en- 


tered into  all  his  work,  whether   on   the  play-ground 
or  in  the  school-room,  with  very  great  enthusiasm. 

In  18G9,  he  entered  Acadia  College,  and  after  a 
very  successful  course  of  four  years,  graduated  in 
lS7;j.     During  the  next  live  years  he  established  his 
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reputation  as  a  most  enthusiastic  and  inspiring  teach- 
er, doing  some  of  his  best  work  in  the  Lawrencetown 
High  School.  During  this  time  he  also  took  two  cr 
three  terms  in  the  Boston  University,  receiving  there 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

He  was  called  from  the  Princijialship  of  Horton 
Academy  in  1877  to  his  present  position  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School.  Here  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  he  has  met  and  assisted  in  training  probably 
not  less  than  2,000  candidates  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession— a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  are  now  ac- 
ti^'ely  engaged  in  this  work.  As  with  all  good  teach- 
ers, Dr.  Hall's  strength  lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount 
of  information  which  he  imparts,  or  causes  his  pupils 
to  absorb,  as  in  the  motives  and  ambitions  with 
which  he  inspires  them,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  self- 
reliance  with  which  he  imbues  them,  by  showing 
them  their  own  powers,  and  by  throwing  them  upon 
their  own  resources. 

All  good  works  have  found  in  Dr.  Hall  an  able  sajv 
porter,  whether  in  church  or  in  society.  He  was  for 
years  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Normal  School 
Kindergarten— its  most  apjireeiative  friend.  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  Normal  School  Alumni  Association 
owes  to  him  its  origin. 

In  1883,  he  visited  many  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe,  and  fell  so  in  love  with  the  German  schools, 
that  he  decided  to  spend  a  year  in  studying  them. 

Six  years  later,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  this  desire 
at  Berlin  and  Jena  in  the  pedagogical  classes  of  Paul- 
sen and  others.  In  a  small  pamphlet  which  was  well 
received,  he  set  forth  some  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  German  system.  In  his  Outline  of  Psychology, 
Logic,  and  the  History  of  Education,  published  last 
year,  he  devotes  a  long  and  able  chapter  to  Herbart's 
pedagogical  principles,  showing  that  he  has  been  a 
devoted  student  of  the  great  German  philosopher,  and 
of  the  outcome  of  his  teachings  as  exemplified  in 
many  of  the  German  schools. 

Dr.  Hall  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  his 
Alma  Mater  as  President  of  the  Alumni  of  Acadia 
College,  and  subsequently  as  member  of  her  Senate. 
The  Summer  School  of  Science  is  indebted  to  him  for 
valuable  support  as  secretary,  and  more  recently  as 
lecturer  on  Psychology.  At  the  sixth  session  held  in 
St.  John,  1893,  he  was  elected  President,  and  presi- 
ded with  marked  ability  at  the  recent  session  at 
Sackville — the  most  successful  in  the  annals  of  the 
school. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  Normal  School  at  Truro, 
are  in  line  with  improvements  advocated  by  the  Doc- 
tor for  years,  and  will  greatly  increase  his  facilities 
for  usefulness  in  the  line  of  his  special  studies — the 
professional  training  of  teachers. 


Dr.  Hall  on  Scientific  Education. 

The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Hall's  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  will  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers: 

*  *  *  The  possibility  of  simplifying  and  unify- 
ing the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  its  elemen- 
tary stages  opens  a  most  inviting  field  to  the  thought- 
ful teacher.  Much  would  be  gained  if  the  attention 
of  educators  and  book-makers  was  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  relation  and  dependence  of  each 
branch  of  natural  science  to  every  other. 

Following  the  principles  so  clearly  outlined  by 
Frcebel,  Liebnitz  Ilerbart,  and  others,  in  the  study 
of  natural  science,  reform  in  the  study  of  science  must 
be  two-fold — simplification  and  unification.  Guided 
by  these  i)rinciples,  the  instructor  in  science  would 
be  a  man  who  would  see  a  part  in  the  whole  and  be 
directed  in  his  work  by  this  fundamental  principle. 
If  science  subjects  were  treated  in  this  way  the  fol- 
lowing results  would  naturally  follow: 

1.  The  congested  course  of  study  in  our  schools 
would  be  narrowed  without  being  impaired.  2.  The 
science  subjects  would  be  better  taught  in  less  time. 

3.  Related  subjects  taught  in  their  natural  connection 
would  be  more  easily  appropriated  and   understood. 

4.  Subjects  thus  taught  in  their  proper  relation  stim- 
ulate the  activities  of  the  mind  and  fit  it  for  the 
solution  of  the  practical  problems  in  life. 

*  *  *  The  course  of  study  in  the  Summer 
School  has  been  enlarged  year  by  year  until  the  study  of 
English  literature,  psychology,  and  the  history  of 
education,  have  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 
The  question  arises  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  a  further  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  course 
of  study  by  the  addition  of  the  following  subjects, 
viz.,  logic,  physical  geography,  the  constitution  of 
Canada,  apd  civics.     *     *     * 

It  is  indeed  inexplicable  that  we  have  been  willing 
to  let  our  young  men  pass  out  of  our  schools  without 
directly  turning  their  attention  to  the  real  living 
questions  which  they  are  asked  to  decide  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  schools.  Let  our  young  Canadians  be 
directed  to  study  the  growth,  stability  and  freedom 
of  our  constitution,  our  boundless  natural  resources, 
our  present  status  industrially,  commercially,  educa- 
tionally, and  socially.  Let  them  consider  our  magni- 
ficent stretches  of  forests  and  wheat  fields,  our  bound- 
less prairies,  our  river  highways,  and  our  unparalleled 
mountain  and  lake  scenery.  Or  if  they  are  directed 
to  regard  those  qualities  on  which  the  present  great- 
ness of  a  country  depends,  viz.,  industry,  frugality, 
honesty  and  loyalty  to  a  noble  cause,  it  will  soon 
appear  that  they  have  inherited  the  qualities  of  a  great 
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and  uoble  ancestry.  Canada  is  not  wanting  in  valiant 
men  and  deeds  of  bravery.  The  exodus  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  is  almost  unique  in  its  history,  and 
the  memory  of  Queenstown  Heights  and  Chateau 
is  as  dear  to  the  Canadian  heart  as  Marathon  is  to  the 
Greek,  or  Morgarten  and  Simpaoh  to  the  Swiss. 

*  *  *  Three  questions  present  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  every  intelligent  teacher,  viz.,  1.  The 
scientific  training  of  the  teacher;  2,  the  text-book 
problem ;  3,  the  congested  course  of  study  in  the 
schools.  Let  us  for  a  few  moments  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  last  of  these  difficul- 
ties in  ell'ective  school  work.  The  old  classical  course 
of  study  was  narrow  and  deep,  and  therefore  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  material  was  not  poured  into  the 
course  of  study  under  the  old  regime.  But  the  gen- 
erous introduction  of  subjects  regarded  necessary  by 
modern  and  more  complex  civilization  has  made  the 
course  of  study  congested,  and  real  teaching  an  im- 
possibility.    *     *    *• 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  and  its  solution, 
it  will  be  well  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  a  study  of 
the  child. 

Education  will  remain  partial  and  imperfect  until 
tlie  following  suggestion  receive  practical  recognition. 
1,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  understand  the 
physical  and  mental  activities  of  the  child  and  their 
order  of  development  ;  3,  he  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  ;  .3,  He 
should  see  that  the  subject-matter  of  each  lesson  is 
vitally  connected  with  what  the  child  already  pos- 
sesses; 4,  he  should  endeavor  to  present  the  subject 
so  as  to  awaken  the  child's  interest  and  stimulate  its 
self-activity. 

While  the  teacher  should  not  undervalue  knowledge 
as  such,  his  first  care  is  to  awaken  interest,  develop 
character,  and  direct  the  child  iu  his  work  so  as  to 
produce  the  best  j)ossible  man. 

Concentration  of  studies  seems  to  be  the  only  prac- 
tical way  of  narrowing  the  course  of  study  and  thus 
accomplishing  the  best  work  in  our  schools. 


*  *  *  The  education  of  our  common  schools  was 
not  merely  to  teach  reading  and  writing  —  if  that  is 
all,  wc  are  only  making  our  people  polished  savages. 
If  our  education,  good  only  for  a  few  years,  start  there, 
it  will  be  barreti.  We  must  have  some  men  trained 
above  the  average — men  who  can  point  out  to  their 
countrymen,  in  this  changing  world,  how  they  shall 
go.  We  must  have  leaders  who  can  teach  the  people 
how  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  changing  circum- 
stances. That  is  the  work  of  the  university — a  work 
for  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich. — Chief  Supt. 
MnrKay  at  King's  College  Encwiiia,  Windsor,  iV.  S. 


CUKRENT  TOPICS. 

The  Longest  Railway  in  the  Would.  — Last  January 
the  Czarovitch  of  Russia  turned  the  first  sod  of  a  railway 
whicli  is  to  extend  from  the  mining  districts  of  the  Ural 
Mountain*  through  Siberia  to  Vladevostok,  on  the  sea  of 
Japan,  a  distance  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  miles.  It 
will  cost  about  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  A  rich 
agricultural  country  will  be  oiiened  to  the  starving  millions 
of  European  Russia. 


SiAM. — The  kingdom  of  Siam,  which  occupies  the  middle 
regions  of  farther  India,  is  at  present  in  great  danger  from 
the  aggressive  policy  of  France.  President  Carnot,  whoire 
term  of  office  soon  expires,  cannot  seek  re-election  without 
in  some  way  diverting  the  minds  of  the  French  people  from 
the  mistakes  of  his  administration  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  scandal.  A  treaty  made  in  I85G  was  deliberately 
violated  by  the  P^ench  very  recently  in  sending  three  gun- 
boats above  Paknam,  the  jjrotccting  fort  of  Bangkok.  The 
fort,  charged  with  the  duty  of  allowing  no  war  vessels  to 
pass,  fired  upon  one  of  the  gun-boats,  As  a  comj)ensation, 
the  French  demand  the  session  to  them  of  all  the  Siamese 
country  east  of  the  Mekong  river — a  territory  nearly  as  largo 
as  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  Such  a  change  would 
be  a  death-blow  to  British  trade  in  this  country,  as  its 
commerce  would  be  transferred  from  the  valley  of  the 
Menam  to  that  of  the  Mekong.  In  addition  to  this  territory 
a  subsidy  of  $2,000,000  is  also  demanded.  Siam,  not  yield- 
ing to  these  outrageous  demands,  was  blockaded,  but  the 
blockade  was  of  short  duration  as  Siam  yielded.  With 
Russia  pressing  on  Pamir  from  the  north  and  France  seek- 
ing a  boundary  line  with  British  Burmah  on  the  east,  the 
interests  of  India  are  greatly  imperilled. 

[Note. — Siam  is  bounded  on  the  North  and  west  by  British 
Burmah,  and  on  the  east  by  Annam  and  Cambodia,  under 
the  French,  Its  population  has  been  recently  computed  at 
about  twelve  millions.  Capital,  Bangkok;  population, 
800, 000.  J 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Provincial  education, 
government  diplomas  are  given  this  year  to  graduates  of 
the  high  school.  The  market  value  that  such  a  certificate 
of  scholarship  must  inevitably  acquire  will  be  a  strong 
incentive  to  pupils  to  take  the  whole  course,  after  having 
once  entered  upon  it. — KentciUe  Aducrtisir. 


At  the  closing  of  the  N.  B.  Normal  School  this  year  ^'Jl 
student  teachers  presented  themselves  for  license— 48  for 
first  class,  128  for  second  and  4.5  for  third,  besides  a  number 
for  advanced  license.  The  winners  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral's medals  for  excellence  in  professional  work  were  Miss 
Henrietta  M.  Ward,  of  the  High  school.  St.  John,  senior 
class,  and  Miss  Dugan,  Carleton  County,  junior  class. 

The  following  students  at  the  Summer  School,  Sackville, 
passed  the  examination  for  Elementary  Certificate  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  course :  Misse^i  V.  S.  Ernst  Edith  E.  Annis,  Julia 
Kinney  and  Emma  J.  Bacon. 
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In  the  public  closing  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and 
Normal  School,  of  P.  E.  Island,  Dr.  Anderson,  the  Principal, 
stated  that  he  had  never  had  a  better  working  class  than  that 
of  this  jear.  Congratulations  were  extended  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son upon  the  continued  prosperity  and  success  of  the  insti- 
tution of  which  he  has  so  long  been  the  honored  head. 


At  the  close  of  the  N.  8.  Normal  School  Harry  Irwin,  of 
Shelburne,  won  the  Governor  General's  silver  medal  for  the 
best  essay  on  Patriotism.  Mr.  P.  A.  McGarry,  of  Lunen- 
burg, and  Miss  Ellen  Sherry,  of  Margaree,  won  the  Governor 
General's  bronze  medals  for  essays  on  the  same  subject. 

Fredericton  Gleaner  :  After  the  holidays  the  High  School 
and  York  Street  School  will  become  one.  Their  quarters 
will  be  in  the  new  building  on  York  street,  to  be  known  as 
the  Grammar  School.  A  re-organization  of  the  teaching 
staff  has  therefore  taken  place;  Mr.  B.  C.  Foster  becomes 
principal  and  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Inch  his  associates.  Miss 
Annie  L.  Gregory,  who,  it  is  said,  is  soon  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  an  interesting  ceremony,  has  resigned.  The  other 
members  of  the  staff  have  been  re-appointed  as  follows  : 
Miss  Alice  Vandine,  Miss  Alice  Duffy,  Miss  Janie  Harvey, 
Miss  Isabella  R.  Everett  and  Miss  Hooper.  Miss  Nicholson 
takes  the  Morrison  Mills  School. 


Mrs.  Harriman,  Director  of  the  Halifax  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  has  accepted  a  position  in  one  of  the  best 
kindergartens  of  the  United  States  — at  Khode  Island.  Miss 
Ackhurst,  one  of  her  pupils,  will  continue  the  work  with 
the  small  children,  but  the  training  class  will  be  discontinued. 


A.  O.  Macrae,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  has  resigned  the  mathemati- 
cal mastership  in  the  Pictou  Academy  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed at  aji  advanced  salary  to  succeed  the  retiring  classical 
master,  F.  H.  Cooper,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  in  the  New  Glasgow 
High  School,  Pictou  County. 

T.  C.  McKay,  B.  A.  (Dal  ),  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  Baddeck  Academy  and  public  schools,  succeeding  J. 
B.  Johnson,  B   A.  (Dal.) 


The  Dartmouth  schools  have  been  quite  re-organized. 
Miss  Pender,  of  Eastern  Passage,  Miss  Harris,  of  Middle 
Musquodobiot,  and  Miss  Hopkins,  of  Yarmouth,  all  superior 
teachers,  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  others  who  have 
resigned  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state,  or  who  have  been 
transferred  to  other  fields  of  labor.  Miss  Moseley,  whose 
place  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill,  goes  to  Morris  Street  School, 
Halifax.  Miss  Moseley  is  one  of  the  few  teachers  who 
engage  in  literary  work,  and  thus  keep  from  rusting  in  the 
routine  of  the  school -room. 

Principal  McKittrick,  of  Lunenburg  Academy,  has  at 
last  met  his  ideal  and  has  definitely  settled  down  to  his  life 
work  as  a  married  teacher,  II  was  under  his  able  manage- 
ment that  the  academy  of  South  Sydney  grew  into  its 
present  flourishing  condition. 

Several  academies  are  advertising  for  Class  A  teachers. 
It  will  be  rather  hard  on  institutions  which  are  in  receipt 
of  a  special — the  academic— grant  if  plain  high  schools  have 
enterprise  enough  to  take  Class  A  teachers  away  from  them 
and  leave  them  minus  their  possible  grant. 

H.  G.  Creelman,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  one  of  the  new  Class  A 
teachers,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  North  Sydney 
Public  schools,  succeeding  Jas.  A.  Sutherland,  B    A.  (Dal  ) 

The  Halifax  Manual  Training  School  will  be  taught  by 
Mr.  Nelson  Gardner,  who  succeeds  Professor  Russell  — 
transferred  to  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Truro. 


E.  II.  NichoUs,  B.  A.  (Acadia),  has  been  appointed 
mathematical  master  in  the  Kentvillc  Academy,  succeeding 
C.  B.  Robinson,  B.  A.  (Dal.) 


J.  D.  Sprague,  Esq  ,  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
our  academic  teachers,  has  succeeded  N.  Smith,  Esq.,  as 
principal  of  the  Queens  County  Academy  at  Liverpool,  N.  S. 

The  town  of  Truro  advertised  for  a  Grade  A  male  teacher 
for  the  academy.  It  doesn't  say:  "Applicant  to  state  low- 
est salary  required,"  as  most  of  the  Provincial  places  do, 
under  such  circumstances.  It  says:  "Liberal  salary  paid 
to  the  right  man  '"  That  sounds,  better.  We  hope  they 
will  get  the  right  man  and  pay  him  the  right  salary.— 
Recorder  (Halifax). 

C.  B.  Robinson,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  was  chosen  out  of  seven 
applicants  to  succeed  A.  O.  Macrae.  B.  A.,  as  mathematical 
master  of  Pictou  Academy.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  Pictou  Academy  and  Dalhousie  University,  and 
in  ability  and  character  is  a  gentleman  whom  the  academy 
may  be  proud  to  welcome  to  its  staff  of  instructors. 

At  the  "Colonial  Centre,"  Halifax,  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, there  were  two  candidates  at  the  matriculation 
examination  in  June  last-  a  young  man  from  Sydney.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a  young  lady,  who  came  all  the  way  from  New 
York  for  the  examination.  The  sub-examiner  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Halifax  is  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of- Edu- 
cation. There  was  one  candidate  up  at  the  first  B.  A. 
examination  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  of  July  last. 

Inspector  Bridges  and  3Ir.  J.  F.  Rogers  have  been  spending 
a  part  of  the  vacation  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  and  St.  John. 

Several  changes  are  reported  in  the  teaching  staff  of  St. 
John.  In  the  Victoria  School  Misses  Barlow,  Clarke  and 
Adam  have  retired.  Misses  Payson,  Mclnnis  and  Murray 
have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  v  acancies.  It  is  stated  that 
Misses  Lingley,  Fenwick  and  Sutherland  have  been  appointed 
to  other  vacancies. 

The  Review  extends  congratulations  to  Miss  Charlotte  A. 
Barlow  and  Miss  Hattie  M.  Clark,  who  were  married  during 
the  holidays.  Miss  Barlow  had  few  equals  as  a  teacher. 
Miss  Clark  though  engaged  in  teaching  a  comparatively  short 
time,  gave  excellent  promise.  The  retirement  of  both  is  a  loss 
to  the  profession. 

The  citizens  of  Woodstock  have  presented  an  address  to 
R.  P.  Steeves.  Esq.,  M.  A.,  congratulating  him  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Inspector  of  Schools ,  hut  regretting  the  departure  of 
a  good  citizen  and  the  loss  to  the  schools  of  a  faithful,  honest 
and  efficient  instructor. 
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Miss  Gillmour  and  Miss  Hansen  have  retired  from  the  Mill- 
town  staff  of  teachers.  Miss  Kate  Hughes  and  Miss  Minnie 
Deware  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  tbcin. 


Mr.  Fred.  G.  Daye,  teacher  at  Campobello,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  superior  school  at  Norton,  King's  Co.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Foster  G.  Calder,  of  Deer  Island. 
Miss  Alma  Erb  has  retired  from  ihe  primary  department  of 
Welch  pool,  and  has  been  .succeeded  by  Miss  Lilla  Dick  of 
Mascareen. 


Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Law  son,  teacher  of  the  Havelock  superior 
school,  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  Palmer  of  St.  iMartins, 
during  the  vacation.    The  Review   extends  congratulations. 


Charlotte  County  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  two  good  teach- 
ers. Miss  Almeda  Black  and  Miss  Adelia  Maxwell.  Matri- 
mony was  again  the  cause. 

A  very  successful  school  concert  was  held  at  the  close  of 
the  term  by  Mr,  E.  P.  Calder  and  pupils  of  Gardiner's  Creek, 
St.  John  Co.     The  proceeds  go  toward  new  furniture. 

Mrs.  Emma  Atkinson,  wife  of  Alderman  Atkinson,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Moncton  School  Board.  This  is  the 
first  appointment  of  a  lady  to  a  school  board  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  how  other  places  will 
follow  the  e.xample  of  Moncton. 


Miss  Alice  Robinson,  teacher  in  St.  Stephen,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  take  a  year's  rest.  Miss  Nellie  Lingley,  formerly 
of  Pairvillc.  has  been  appointed  as  her  substitute. 

N.  S.  Academy  Entrance  Examinations. 

English,  10  to  13  a.  m.,  3ud  July,  1893. 

1 .  Analyze: 

Mantled  in  snow,  my  native  land, 
/  hail  thee  from  the  sea. 

2.  Analyze, 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen. 
3  and  4,     Parse  the  words  italicized  above. 

5.  Change  the  above  extracts  into  plain  prose  and  make  a 
note  on  the  metre  and  any  figure  of  speech  you  see  in  them. 

6.  Write  from  memory  a  stanza  or  two,  and  make  notes 
on  the  prosody  and  figures  of  .speech. 

7.  Show  your  knowledge  of  syntax  by  notes  on  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  (1)  We  done  the  work  before  the  master 
came.  CJ)  Let  he  and  I  the  battle  try.  (3)  He  had  brought 
him  an  oyster  in  his  hand  which  he  swallowed  at  one  gulp. 
(4)  You  was  the  smartest  of  the  two.  (5)  She  sings  very 
sweet,  though  her  voice  sounds  somewhat  harshly. 

8.  (rt)  Write  the  plural  of;  potato,  wharf,  sheep,  he  writes. 
Compare:  much,  many,  funny.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past 
participal  of :  blow,  lie,  eat.  (6;  Distinguish  between  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  between  the  past  and  per- 
fect tenses,  between  strong  and  weak  verl)s. 

9  Write  a  description  of  either  a  snowstorm,  or  a  thunder 
storm,  or  i;ive  an  account  of  an  excursion. 

10.     Write  a  letter  making  application  for  a  situation. 


Matiiem.vtics,  2  to  1  v.  m. 
[Any  ten  questions  make  a  full    paper.     Answer*,  without 
Ihe  figuring  necessary  to  find  them   may  be  jissumcd    to   be 
guessed,  and  may  therefore  receive  no  value,  even  if  correct.] 
1.     Divide  1'234.J(J789098.5  by  4.')6789. 

(Answer  of  no  value  unless  exactly  correct.) 


3.    Explain  the  terms   "  greatest  common   measure "  and 
"  least  common  multiple." 

3.  If  1.5  men  can  build  a  house  in  30  days,  how  long  would 
it  take  ten  men? 

4.  If  a  man  can  earn  $lof  in  one  week,  how   long  will  it 
require  him  to  earn  $50l'l 

5.     Simplify  2^+  g^  - 1^  of  (f-i-) 


H+i 


6. 


Multiply  2.04.5  by  1.73. 

7.  How  many  sovereigns  will  weigh  1  pound  Avoirdupois 
if  1869  weigh  40  pounds  Troy? 

8.  What  must  be  paid  now  to  cancel  a  debt  of  |497  25  due 
1  year  9  months  hence,  («  6%?  '     ^ 

9.  The  true  discount  on  a  sum  of  money  for  3  years  @  8% 
is  ,|60;  what  is  the  compound  interest  of  the  same  for  the 
same  time.  _       

10.  (3)  Evaluate  «—-j'\/(«+l)-+-2  !+(«-■'*  V'a)\/a-4 

when  rt=:8. 
(fj)  Divide  x'^-2x^-  +  1  by  a;a-2a;  +  1. 

11.  (a)Simplify  2a-  [36-H(36-c)-4c-f  j  2a,- (36 -c- 26)  (J 
(b)  Divide  {x+y)"-2(xi-i/)z+z^  by  x+y-z. 


Drawing,  Writing  and  Simplr  Accounts,  9  to  10.30  a.  m, 
4th  July,  1893. 

[Any  tot  questions  make  a  full  paper.] 

1.  Draw  the  plan  of  the  boundary  of  a  rectangular  flower 
bed  6  feet  bload  and  8  feet  long  on  the  scale  of  2  feet  to  the 
inch. 

2.  The  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  24,  33  and  40.  Con- 
struct the  triangle  and  measure  its  angles. 

3.  Draw  a  ellipse  whose  greater  diameter  is  three  inches 
and  the  less  two  inches.  The  diameters  may  be  drawn  by 
instruments. 

4.  Draw  any  ornamental  design  you  choose,  original  or 
suggested  by  your  drawing-book. 

5.  Draw  in  outline  any  object  which  you  have  examined 
under  the  head  of  "Nature  Lessons "  in  school  or  at  home. 

6.  Write  in  your  best  hand  (n)  the  capital  letters,  B,  D,  F, 
G,  K,  N,  Q,  S.  W  and  X;  and  {(>)  the  couplet 

AVhen  shall  we  three  meet  again? 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  book-keeping?  Explain  the  object 
of  each  of  the  books  most  used. 

8.  John  Smith  pays  James  Brown  |25.60  on  account  to-day. 
W  rite  out  in  full  a  receipt  for  the  same. 

9  and  10.  Rule  a  portion  of  your  paper  for  an  account 
current  or  bill,  fill  it  with  five  or  six  items,  and  receipt  it  as 
if  paid.  .     . 

11.     Give  a  specimen  of  plain  or  ornamental  pen  ininting. 


Gkoorai'HY  anu  History,  10  30  to  13  a.  m. 
[Any  ten  (luestions  make  a  full  paper.] 

1.  When  did  the  Normans  conquer  Britain?  Tell  some- 
thing about  this  conquest. 

2.  Write  the  names  and  dates  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns. 
What  was  the  most  important  event  during  this  time? 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  most  important  events  in  tbe  reign 
of  George  111  (rt)  which  occurred  in  Kurope,  and  (A)  which 
occurred  in  America. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  land  which 
now  forms  Canada. 

5  Mention  events  which  happened  about  the  following 
dates:  1621,  1642,  1710,  1747.  1758,  177.5,  1791,  1813,  1841  and 
1871.  .      ,      ^ 

6.  Name,  in  regular  order,  the  Canadian  Counties  border- 
ing on  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Lake  Ontario;  the 
States  touching  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
basin. 
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7.  Tell  what  you  know  about  Peru. 

8.  Describe  the  position  of  the  principal  islands  on  the 
coast  of  England,  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  and  the 
rivers  of  France. 

9.  Describe  the  British  po,sgessions  in  Asia. 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  Africa  or  Ireland,  filling  in  all  the  de- 
tails for  which  you  have  time. 

11.  E.\plain  (<i)  the  local  effects  produced  by  the  Andies, 
the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Eastern  and  Cenlral  Mountains  of  Africa, 
or  (6)  why  is  the  Dead  Sea  never  filled  up  by  the  Jordan,  so 
as  to  flow  into  the  ocean?  What  is  the  cause  of  winter  and 
summer? 


UsBFUL  Knowledge,  2  to  4  v.  m. 
[Any  (CTi  questions  make  a  full  paper.] 

1.  Give  a  list  of  the  plants  you  know  in  your  school  section 
or  near  your  home. 

2.  Give  as  full  a  description  or  analysis  of  one  of  them  as 
you  can. 

3.  Name  or  tell  something  about  the  insects  or  invertebrate 
animals  you  have  seen. 

4.  Give  as  full  a  description  of  one  of  them  as  you  can. 

5.  Give  a  list  of  the  different  minerals  and  kinds  of  stones 
or  pebbles  found  in  the  ground  of  your  school  section. 

6.  Where  did  the  pebbles  come   from,   and  how   do  j'ou 
account  for  the  fine  earth,  gravel  and  clay. 

7.  What  are  the  valuable  minerals  of  the  province?    What 
are  the  valuable  kinds  of  stone? 

8.  What  are  our  most  valuable  woods?    Are  they  likely 
to  become  scarce  or  not? 

9.  What  makes  meat,  milk   and   food  generally,  become 
offensive  if  left  exposed  in  warm  weather. 

10.  What  should  be  done  with  any  remains  of  food  in  the 
kitchen  which  are  not  to  be  eaten?    Give  your  reasons. 

11.  What  is  filth?  and  whj'  is  cleanliness  so  much  insisted 
upon  where  there  is  danger  of  certain  diseases. 

12.  Write  a  note  on  what  you   know  about   the  different 
colors. 

13.  Give  an  account  of  any  chemical  experiment  3'ou  have 
seen  tried,  and  explain  what  it  proved. 

14.  Why  does  the  smoke  go   up  the  chimney?    Does  the 
lengthof  the  chimney  have  any  effect  on  the  draft?    If  so,  why? 

15     Whj'  should  young  people  never  learn  to  use  tobacco? 

16.  Why  is  it  belter  that  people  should  not   use  wines   or 
alcoholic  drinks? 

17.  Why  is  it  better  that  people  should  not  hate  or  try  to 
injure  those  who  maj-  have  acted  unkindly  towards  them? 


3.  Into  what  periods  is  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people 
naturally  divided?  Give  some  account  of  the  kingdoms  of 
.ludidi  and  Israel,  and  of  three  captures  of  Jerusalem  by  foreign 
powers. 

4.  Give  the  three  periods  of  the  authentic  history  of  the 
Greeks,  and  write  a  brief  summary  of  one  period. 

5.  Write  notes  on  the  following:— The  Roman  Empire- 
its  extent— how  there  came  to  be  imperial  rule  in  place  of  a 
republic— important  dates  of  the  period— character  of  the 
government — names  and  acts  of  four  prominent  emperor.s. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  maritime  discoveries  in  the  10th 
ccntur)- — the  invention  of  printing — and  the  revival  of  learning 

7.  Write  f)iographicaI  notes  on  Ueo  of  the  following  celeb- 
ril  ies :  Frederick  the  Great,  Peter  the  Great,  Charles  the  T  welf  th , 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Napoleon  III. 

8.  Narrate  in  brief  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  England  during  the  Plantagenet  reigns,  mention- 
ing important  persons  and  events  in  that  connection,  with 
results. 

9.  Select  two  of  the  following  topics  and  write  a  paragraph 
about  each;— The  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  parliaments,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Commonwealth. 

10.  From  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  since  the  reign 
of  Victoria,  select  and  name  three  great  wars,  three  great 
political  events,  three  great  discoveries  or  inventions,  three 
great  generals,  three  great  statesmen,  three  distinguished 
poets,  three  other  eminent  authors. 

[Remainder  in  September.] 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


School  Needlf.wokk.  A  Course  of  Study  in  Sewing 
Designed  for  use  in  Schools,  by  Olive  C.  Hapgood,  Teacher 
of  Sewing  in  Boston  Public  Schools;  pp.  162.  Price  60  cents. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers.  This  excellent  work  is 
designed  as  a  manual  in  sewing,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil;  is  profusely  illustrated,  well  printed,  and  is  supple- 
mented by  a  teachers'  edition,  giving  practical  hints  and 
suggestions  for  teaching  the  lessons,  and  by  courses  of  study 
on  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Industrial  Sewing.  Simplicity, 
with  completeness,  has  been  the  aim  of  this  admirable  little 
manual  throughout,  and  it  should  prove  a  great  help  in  the 
manual  training  of  girls. 


N.  B.  Normal  School  Entrance,  18&3. 

Class  I.      General  .\nd  British  History,       Time.  U  hrs. 
[N.  B. — Answer  only  four  of  the  first  seven  questions.  | 

1.  (a)  Divide  the  world's  history  into  three  periods,  and 
give  their  closing  dates,  (b)  Give  the  commonly  recognized 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  Caucasian  race;  and  indicate 
by  letters  [A  and  M]  which  of  the  peoples  named  are  sub- 
divisions belonging  to  ancient  history,  which  to  modern 
history,  and  which  to  both. 

2.  Assign  the  following  persons  and  places  to  their  proper 
localities  and  periods,  and  connect  with  each  some  notable 
fact  (this  may  be  done  in  tabular  form)  — Sennacherib,  Sesos- 
tris,  Carthage,  Nabonassar.  Cambyses  II,  Gantama,  Rameses 
II,  Issus,  Xerxes,  Ur,  Cyaxares,  Nineveh,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Memphis. 


Macaulat's  Essays  on  Warken  Hastings  and  Lord 
Clive,  by  K.  Deighton.  In  separate  volumes,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  Appendices.  First  volume,  pp.  XII— 2:i5;  price, 
2s.  6d.  Second  volume,  pp.  xl— 147;  price,  2s.  Publishers, 
MacMillan  vt  Co,,  London.  These  essays,  reprinted  with 
such  valuable  historical  and  biographical  information  as  they 
contain  in  the  notes,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
students  who  have  not  a  library  of  reference  at  their  command, 
or,  if  they  have,  saving  much  valuable  time  in  research. 


Homer's  Iliad,  Book  VI,  by  Waller  Leaf,  D.  Lilt.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  andM.  A.  Bayfield,  iM. 
A.,  Head  Master  of  Christ  College,  Brecon;  pp.82.  Price, 
Is.  6d.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co. ..London.  Tnis  edition 
in  MacMillan's  Eleinentarif  Clmskf  series  is  an  instalment  of  a' 
school  edition  of  the  whole  Iliad  in  four  volumes  to  be  pub- 
lished later  by  the  MacMillaus.  The  present  little  volume  is 
an  assurance  that  the  work  wUl  be  well  done,     The  Greek 
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text  is  clearly  printed,  the  notes  lielpful,  vocabulary  ample, 
with  a  very  serviceable  introduction  on  the  Homeric  lanRuage 
and  grammar. 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  edited  by  Edwiu  Ginn;  pp.  21o.  Price,  45  cents. 
Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  jHiblishers  did  an 
excellent  thing  for  children,  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  grown 
up  people,  when  they  started  the  "  Classics  for  Children  " 
series.  They  have  been  governed  by  the  principle  of  select- 
ing the  best  they  could  find  in  all  ages  for  grown  up  people. 
Although  the  present  volume  may  appear  better  suited  for 
mature  minds,  it  contains  gems  of  thought  which  children 
can  grasp,  and  which  will  assuredly  help  them  "to  aspire  to  a 
noble  and  pure  life. 

Selection  of  Studies,  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  with  comments 
by  L.  VanBeethoven,  and  preface,  translation,  explanatory 
notes  and  fingering  by  J.  S.  Shedlock,  B.  A.  Angener  &  Co._ 
London,  86  Newgate  Street,  B.C.,  and  Foubert's  Place,  Regent 
Street.  Price  2s.  6d.  Mr.  Shedlock  as  a  ci  itic  commands  the 
situation,  especially  when  it  comes  to  a  question  concerning 
the  king  of  tones,  Beethoven.  His  careful  continental  train- 
ing gives  breadth  as  well  as  point  to  his  views,  while  his 
amazing  industry  and  keen  scent  for  anything  valuable  is  well 
known  in  London.  In  his  search  for  Beethoven's  sketch-books 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  latter  he  came  across  the  valuable  annotations  of 
some  of  Cramer's  studies  made  for  his  nephew.  As  every  mu- 
sician knows  these  wonderful  studies  still  hold  their  own  as  the 
best  preparation  for  the  understanding  performance  of  classical 
music.  But  Cramer  is  so  artistic  that  it  needs  good  leaching 
and  a  clear  conception  of  his  drift  to  play  these  studies  as  they 
should  be  played.  *  *  *  Many  earnest  students  will  re 
gret,  with  the  writer,  that  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  this 
valuable  help  long  years  ago.—  Cat/ierine  M.  Condon,  4  Hare 
Court,  London,  June  1893. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Textbook  of  Needlework,  Knitting  and  Cutting  Out, 
with  methods  of  Teaching.  London;  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and 
New  York. 

A  Practical  Course  in  English  Composition.  Ginn  it  Co., 
publishers,  Boston. 

Die  Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Napoleon  I,  von  Heinrich  von 
Sybel.    Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Educational  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  August,  our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  articles;— A  Boston  School  Girl  in 
1771 ;"  •'  The  First  Principal  of  Newnham  College  ;"  "  Rela- 
tions of  Academic  and  Technical  Instruction," 

In  the  Century,  for  August,  is  a  brief  but  interesting  account 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Russia. 

In  St.  Nicholas,  for  August,  young  readers  are  treated  to 
sketches  cf  the  "  Crown  Prince  of  Siam,"  and  "-Edison  as  a 
Boy." 

In  Goldthaaite's  Geographical  Magazirue  for  May-June  are  the 
following;  "  Commerce  of  the  Arctic  Regions,"  "Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line,"  "  Marvels  of  Mighty  London,"  with  many  in- 
teresting articles  on  geography. 

Recent  numbers  of  LiltelCs  Living  Age  have  the  following, 
among  other  instructive  articles,  "A  Naturalist's  Views  of 
the  Fur  Seal  Question,"  "Is  the  Universe  Infinite,"  "The 
Baltic  Ship  Canal." 

Recent  numbers  of  Univernfy  E-rtenaion  [Philadelphia]  con 
tain  the  following;  "Science  as  a  means  of  enjoyment  in 
every  day  life,"  "University  Extension  and  the  Public 
Schools,"  and  other  important  articles  on  this  movement. 

Wide  Awake,  for  July,  contains  a  finely  illustrated  article  on 
"  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  School  Stories,  and  a  poem  "  The 
Old  Dame's  School." 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  July,  is  a  finely  illustrated 
number,  and  contains  the  following  interesting  articles;  "  In- 
fluence of  Physical  Features  on  New  England's  Development,'' 
"  Forests  and  Forestry  in  Europe  and  America,"  "The  Com- 
mon and  Human  in  Literature." 

A  recent  number  of  Garden  and  Forest  [New  York],  has  an 
article  on  forestry  in  Canada  in  connection  with  the  proposal 
to  establish  "The  Algonquin  National  Park  of  Ontario.' 
The  proposed  park  is  a  place  of  great  beauty,  situated  on  the 
watershed  between  Georgian  Bay  aad  the  Ottawa  River,  con- 
tains 1300  square  miles  of  land  and  1G6  square  miles  of  water 
surface— contains  beautiful  woodland  and  lake  scenery,  and 
furnishes  abundant  opportunities  for  systematic  forestry. 

"  Learn  and  Search,"  is  the  attractive  title  of  an  article  in 
August  Popular  Science  Monthly,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Rudolph 
Virchow  of  Berlin  In  it  the  writer  discusses  plans  of  study 
in  both  the  school  and  university. 


Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Session  to  be  held  at  HiUtown,  N.B.,  on  October  5  and  6,  1893. 
F  R  O  &  R  ^  nVL  IVL  E  .  p^,^^^ 

THURSDAY,  ,j  ^^   M.— Lesson;  Reading  in  Primary  Grades,   Miss  Clara 

„      „       ,         .     .  Bridges.     Discussion. 

10  A.  M.— Enrolment,  etc.  Paper;     English  Grammar,  Mr.  J.  B.   Sutherland.     Dis- 

2   P    M— Lesson;   Weights  and   Measures,    Miss   Minnie  cussion  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Sullivan. 

■     ,.          .  2P   M.— Paper;  How  to  teach  the  Literatureof  the  3rd,  4th 

Dewar.     Discussion.  ^^^  ^^^^^  readers,  Mr.  C.  H.  Achcson.     Discussion  to  be  opened 

Paper;— Common    Plants    of    the    County,  Mr.   Vroom.  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Richardson.     Election  of  otllcers.     Fixing  time 

Disr.us.sion  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Covert.  and  place  of  next  meeting. 

,..„,,.,,,,       .,,            ,  The  usual  travelling  arrangements  will  be  made,  and  pub- 

7.80  P.  M. -Public  Meeting  in  Public  Hall.     Addresses  by  y^^^^^  ;^  j^j.  Courier  at  a  later  ilale. 

prominent  citizens.    Music.  CARRIE    S.    EVERETT,  SECRETARY. 
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For  the  Season  of  i892   and  3,   we  will 
give  Teachers  special  prices  for 

ORGANS, 

Which  can  be  selected  from  the  largest  stock  now  on  sale 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  Our  continual  and  uninterrupted 
Piano  Business  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  lead  in  the  magnitude  and  character  of  our  goods, 
should  make  our  pri(#s  very  much  lower  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  In  fact  the  piano  trade,  as  well  as  the  public  gen 
erally,  know  quite  well  that  by  calling  at  the  warerooms  of 
C.  FLOOD  &  SONS  they  can  get  the  best  goods  and  an 
immense  stock  to  select  from.  Teachers  can  rely  on  the  best 
treatment  and  the  most  liberal  terms  of  payment  by  calling 
personally  or  ordering  by  letter,  which  can  be  sure  of  prompt 
attention. 

Catalogues,  Terms  of  payment  and  every 
information  furnished  on  application. 

C.    FLOOD  &  SONS, 

31  &  33  King  Street,   St.  John,  N.  B. 
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from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown. 


Beginning  with  this  number,  Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman, 
Principal  of  the  Prince  street  school,  Charlottetown, 
becomes  ohe  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Review,  and 
business  manager  for  P.  E.  Island.  Mr.  Seamen  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  progressive  teachers 
of  that  province.  His  ability  and  energy  will  ma- 
terially strengthen  the  Review,  and  make  it  even 
more  popular  with  its  wide  and  constantly  growing 
circle  of  readers. 


To  THIS  number  of  the  Review  is  appended  a 
supplement  for  Xew  Brunswick  readers,  containing 
papers  read  at  the  Educational  Institute,  June,  1893. 

We  CALL  the  attention  of  our  readers— our  teach- 
ers especially — to  the  two  historical  memoranda  given 
in  this  number  of  the  Review,  in  the  articles  contain- 
ing the  "Petition  of  the  Government  and  Legislature 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  in  1750,  and 
the  sketch  of  the  first  Atlantic  Ocean  Steamship.  We 
make  at  present  no  further  comments. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario, 
"  spoke  right  out  in  meeting"  at  the  World's  Educa- 
tional Congress,  Chicago.  He  said  Toronto  did  not  aim 
to  compete  with  Chicago  in  the  matter  of  population, 
but  they  did  aim  to  surpass  Chicago  in  education. 
The  educational  system  of  Ontario  he  described  as  a 
unit  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

Make  it  a  point  to  attend  the  County  Institute. 
This  advice  is  particularly  applicable  to  those  who 
have  been  teaching  some  time  and  have  fallen  into  a 
i-ut  as  it  were.  Read  a  good  educational  paper  and 
attend  teachers'  meetings. 


The  Executive  CoMiniTEE  of  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Educational  Association  has  decided  to  hold 
a  three  days'  convention  this  year  instead  of  two  as 
formerly,  holding  morning  and  evening  sessions  and 
none  in  the  afternoon.  This  will  give  teachers  attend- 
ing, an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Provincial  Exhibition 
and  not  neglect  the  convention  meetings.  This  con- 
siderate action  of  the  committee  will,  we  feel  sure,  be 
appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and  a  larger  number  than 
usual  will,  we  trust,  be  in  attendance.  The  Convention 
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will  be  on  the  37th,  28th  and  29th   of  September, 
meeting  in  Prince  Street  School,  Charlottetown. 

A  Training  School  for  Nurses  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Mount  Hope  Asylum,  D-iirtmonth,  by  the 
genial  and  talented  superintendent.  Dr.  Sinclair. 
Students  will  act  as  assistants  in  the  wards,  and  re- 
ceive, besides  board  and  lodgings,  the  ordinary  wages. 
Theoretical  work  will  be  carried  on  in  a  well  fitted 
lecture  room,  and  practical  work  in  the  wards.  The 
treatment  of  nervous  diseases  will  receive  special  at- 
tention. Graduates  of  such  schools  are  found  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  self  reliant  and  collected  in  em- 
ergencies and  are  therefore  more  in  demand  and 
receive  better  wages.  Candidates  must  present  cer- 
tificates of  age,  good  health  and  character.  The 
course  of  two  years  results  in  a  diploma  and  a  profess- 
ion which  to  many  would  be  more  remunerative  and 
congenial  than  teaching.  Every  woman  should  under- 
stand the  general  principles  of  taking  care  of  the  sick. 

The  Calendar  issued  by  Dr.  Hind,  for  the 
"Church  School  for  Girls,"  Windsor,  is  the  handsom- 
est that  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  This  school  has 
made  great  progress  during  the  two  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. There  are  fourteen  teachers  and  eighty-one  stu- 
dents. The  buildings  are  commodious  and  beautifully 
situated  on  a  terraced  slope  covering  about  eight  acres. 
The  ordinary  literary  and  fine  arts  subjects  are  sup- 
plemented by  courses  in  dress-making,  science,  etc. 
The  school  owes  its  success  very  largely  to  the  en- 
thusiastic managing  director.  Dr.  Hind. 

A  Newfoundland  subscriber  writes: 

"I  wish  to  give  testimony  of  my  appreciation  of  your  jour- 
nal, and  to  st<ite  that  it  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I 
became  a  subscriber  thereto;  and  that  it  affords  me  unqualified 
pleasure  to  find  it  after  a  critical  personal  examination  of  the 
contentB,  in  all  tliat  is  practical  and  instructive,  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation,  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  jour- 
nal that  fulfils  its  purpose  so  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily." 

Too  warm  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Webster's  new 
International  Dictionary  as  an  aid  to  teacher  and 
school.  A  teacher  may  be  without  it,  but  it  is  hard 
to  do  without  it.  It  is  recognized  as  the  standard 
authority.  While  compact,  it  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive, and  while  strikingly  attractive  typographi- 
cally, and  rich  and  substantial  in  binding,  it  is  still 
within  the  reach  of  about  all  who  wish  to  possess  a 
work  of  this  kind. 

It  is  rumored  that  valuable  geological  discoveries 
have  lately  been  made  at  the  Joggins  Mines,  N.  S. 
These  have  been  communicated  to  Sir  Wm.  Dawson, 
Montreal,  and  the  scientific  world  nuiy  shortly  expect 
the  results. 


THE  CENSUS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Statistics  may  be  quoted  at  par;  but  in  most  cases 
where  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  critical  examina- 
tion, they  can  be  demonstrated  as  notoriously  inaccu- 
rate. This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  last  Dominion  census  as  far  as  relates  to  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  regard 
to  inaccuracy,  the  statistics  furnished  by  it  have  not 
been  questioned  in  respect  to  education  alone.  To 
those  familiar  with  census  taking,  all  kinds  of  absurd- 
ities are  known.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant  look 
upon  the  inquiries  made  as  an  interference  with  their 
private  concerns  and  as  a  design  to  impose  additional 
taxes  upon  them. 

Fortunately  by  our  school  reports,  the  statistics  of 
attendance  in  which  are  sworn  to  by  our  teachers,  we 
are  able  to  show  the  erroneousness  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  this  has  been  done  most 
conclusively  by  the  press  of  the  Province. 

In  the  matter  of  school  attendance,  Canada  is  about 
on  a  par  with  the  United  States,  and  both  countries 
are  only  surpassed  by  those  in  which  a  compulsory 
clause  is  enforced.  This  should  serve  as  a  useful  les- 
son to  us,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  enforced 
attendance  at  our  public  schools. 

The  late  Chief  Superintendent,  from  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  census  of  1881,  which  no  doubt  was 
quite  as  misleading  as  that  of  1891,  presented  a  very 
strong  case  for  compulsory  attendance.  His  conclu- 
sions were  questioned  in  some  quarters  at  that  time. 

There  is  a  class  of  our  population,  that  regardless 
of  school  facilities,  will  not  avail  itself  of  school  pri- 
vileges. This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  cities 
and  centres  of  population  where  the  schools  are  the 
best,  there  is  the  largest  ))roportion  of  non-attendants. 

How  can  these  people  be  reached?  Certainly  not 
by  increasing  theexcellence  of  our  schools.  That  has 
been  found  to  fail  in  every  case.  The  only  remedy 
is  that  adopted  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Scotland,  and 
those  countries  that  head  the  list  in  the  matter  of 
attendance,  viz.,  add  a  compulsory  clause  to  the 
school  law. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  government  grant  for  a  Provincial  Manual 
Training  school,  has  been  transferred  from  the  city 
of  Halifax  to  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro, 
where  the  province  can  derive  greater  benefit  from  it. 
Lee  Russell,  B.  Sc,  of  the  Polytechnic,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  son  of  the  Principal  Russell  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Normal  School,  has  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment. His  work  has  been  so  successful  in  Halifax, 
that  henceforward  the  city  will  continue  the  depart- 
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ment  at  its  own  expense  in  connection  with  the 
Halifax  Academy  specially,  and  under  the  charge  of 
one  of  Professor  Russell's  students,  Mr.  Gardiner. 

During  last  winter  a  special  course  in  wood-work 
was  given  by  Mr.  Russell  for  the  teachers  of  the 
Halifax  schools,  who  on  his  promotion  to  the  Provin- 
cial Normal  College,  presented  him  with  a  very  com- 
plimentary testimonial.  Professor  Russell  is  not  only 
a  well  read  university  graduate,  but  a  specialist  in 
practical  chemistry,  metal  and  wood-working,  He 
excels  in  making  his  students  thorough  and  exact 
masters  of  whatever  problems  or  manipulations  they 
undertake,  theoretically  and  practically.  The  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia  is  to  be  congratulated  on  obtain- 
ing for  its  service  in  this  department  one  who  has 
proved  himself,  though  still  young,  to  be  so  thorough- 
ly competent,  and  who  is  practically  acquainted  with 
the  latest  developments  of  his  subject  in  the  leading 
Normal  Schools  of  the  eastern  states  of  America. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  Antigonish;Cas/fce^  after  quotimg  our  note  in  a 
previous  issue  on  this  subject,  says: — 

The  true  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Greek  by  accent  has  long  been  in  use  in  St.  F.  X.  Col- 
lege. Of  our  graduates  who  take  up  Greek,  it  cannot  truly  be 
said  that  they  "  cannot  write  a  simple  sentence  in  Greek  com- 
poiition  exercises  with  the  proper  accentuation."  The  rules 
for  accentuation  are  taught  with  the  declensions  and  in  the 
writing  of  exercises  attention  is  as  strictly  paid  to  proper  accents 
as  is  given  in  writing  English  to  the  dotting  of  i's  or  crossing 
of  t's. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  our  education  reports 
would  contain  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the 
pronunciation  at  our  leading  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Hybrid  pronunciations  have  already  nearly  disap- 
peared from  the  leading  institutions  of  Ontario  and 
from  at  least  McGill  in  Quebec. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  UNFITTEST. 

Many  years  ago  a  worthless  member  of  the  ground- 
sel family  became  a  weed  somewhere  near  Pictou. 
It  spread  gradually  until  now  it  flourishes  abundantly 
in  the  eastern  counties. 

The  family  to  which  it  belongs  furnishes  excellent 
food  for  birds,  and  many  species  are  locally  used  for 
medicine — having  diuretic  and  tonic  properties.  But 
this  particular  species  which  is  variously  known  as 
benwood,  cankerwood,  St.  James'  wort,  kadle-dock, 
Jacobaea,  fairies'-horse,  ragweed,  and  in  Pictou  county 
as  stinkin'  Willie,  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  farmers 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  terrible  and  mysterious  cattle 
disease  prevalent  in  Pictou  and  Antigonish. 

The  soundness  of  this  theory  could  easily  be  tested 
if  teachers  would  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  and 


report  on  this  subject.  In  doing  so  they  would  be 
giving  the  best  evidence  that  they  are  teaching  botany 
in  a  practical  way.  We  invite  reports  on  the  existence 
of  this  plant  from  every  school  section  where  it  may 
be  found  and  on  its  connection  with  the  cattle  disease. 
A  description  of  it  will  be  found  under  the  botanical 
name  Senecio  JocohcEa.  The  genus  to  which  it  belongs 
has  960  distinct  species  and  is  therefore  the  largest 
genus  among  flowering  plants.  For  the  benefit  of 
teachers  whose  text- books  do  not  refer  to  it,  we  give 
a  description  which  will  enable  them  to  know  it: 
Stem  erect,  tough,  branching,  and  about  two  or  three 
feet  high,  with  a  flat-topped  cluster  of  yellow  flowers 
in  a  radiate  compact  terminal  corymb.  The  leaves 
are  lyrate,  bi-pinnatified  toothed,  the  lower  ones  with 
broad,  ragged  segments,  the  upper  ones  still  more 
broken  up.  The  separate  heads  are  surrounded  by  a 
glabrous,  short  and  cylindrical  involucre  with  showy 
yellow  ray  flowers,  the  rays  not  being  revolute. 

This  hardy  plant,  so  persistent  in  pushing  its  way 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  painfully  illustrates  the  truth 
that  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  it  is  not 
always  the  noblest  nations,  the  best  men,  the  most 
desirable   animals,  or    the   most   useful   plants    that 


WORLD'S  FAIR  NOVA  SCOTIA  EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBIT. 

The  space  set  apart  for  the  educational  exhibit  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  great 
gallery  overlooking  from  the  west  the  great  central 
hall  of  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building. 
This  is  the  largest  building  at  the  World's  Fair— the 
largest  building  in  the  world — having  a  floor  area, 
including  the  galleries,  of  forty-four  acres. 

The  Nova  Scotia  space  has  Quebec  to  the  north 
and  Russia  to  the  south.  On  the  west,  across  an  aisle 
of  nine  feet,  lies  the  Northwest  Territories,  New  South 
Wales,  etc.  It  measures  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty- 
one,  and  is  enclosed  by  walls  thirteen  feet  high.  At 
the  east  and  west  ends  there  are  arched  doorways, 
between  which  stands  a  wall  eighteen  feet  long  and 
thirteen  feet  high.  On  each  end  of  this  septum 
immediately  in  front  of  and  within  the  arched  door- 
ways, are  twelve  hinged  picture  frames,  showing 
photographs  and  all  kinds  of  school  work  on  two 
faces.  The  exterior  walls  are  covered  on  the  outside 
with  large  photographs  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Here  are  also  shown  several  fine 
nature  studies  from  the  brushes  and  pencils  of  Miss 
Edith  Smith  of  Halifax  and  her  brother  Lewis — very 
promising  artists  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and 
Design.  There  is  also  shown  a  very  pretty  map 
drawn  by  Arthur  Drew  of  the  Liverpool  Academyj 
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also  some  other  school  work.  On  the  inner  walls, 
entering  from  the  west  and  turning  to  the  right,  are 
shown  in  succession:  1.  All  kinds  of  school  work, 
from  the  Trovincial  Normal  School  and  the  Truro 
Academy  (covering  about  300  square  feet);  much  of 
this  work  is  decidedly  good.  2.  School  work  from 
the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  3.  Some 
specimens  of  work  and  apparatus  from  the  School  of 
the  Blind.  4.  Plants  from  Morris  Street  School, 
Halifax.  5.  School  and  kindergarten  work  from 
various  schools  and  academies  throughout  the  pro- 
vince; (here  Inspectoral  Districts  4  and  5,  also  Milton 
school,  show  up  well).  6.  A  large  map  of  Nova  Scotia, 
showing  the  exact  location  of  every  school  house  in 
the  province.  7.  Drawings,  maps  and  Sloyd  work 
from  the  Halifax  Academy. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  septum  is  shown  art  work 
from  the  Church  School  for  Girls,  Windsor,  and  from 
Acadia  Seminary.  The  south  side  is  taken  up  with 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawings  and  paintings 
from  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  besides 
some  from  the  Halifax  Ladies'  College. 

On  tables  there  are  several  cases  showing  clay 
modelling,  sewing,  chemical  preparations,  micro- 
scopic slides,  and  a  collection  of  minerals  from  Halifax 
Academy  and  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Pineo;  also  bound 
volumes  of  exercises  from  various  schools  and  aca- 
demies, together  with  various  blue-books  and  text- 
books used  in  the  public  schools.  A  selection  of  the 
best  educational  work  from  every  part  of  the  province 
was  put  in  the  hinged  frames  on  account  of  the  pro- 
minent position  which  they  occupy  and  the  protection 
the  work  would  have  under  glass. 

The  Nova  Scotia  educational  exhibit  is,  upon  the 
whole,  creditable.  Set  up  like  too  many  others  with 
more  gilt  and  tinsel,  it  would  attract  more  general 
attention,  but  the  expert  will  recognize  its  intrinsic 
merit  as  being  equal  to  the  exhibits  of  many  much 
wealthier  states. 


THE  DOMINION  HISTORY  COMPETITION. 

The  Dominion  History  committee  has  issued  in- 
structions to  intending  competitors  for  a  history  of 
Canada,  adapted  for  all  the  schools  in  the  Dominion. 
Any  one  may  apply  for  permission  to  write  up  to  1st 
January,  1804,  but  the  application  of  only  those  con- 
sidered qualified  shall  be  considered.  The  book  must 
bo  written  from  a  Dominion,  not  from  a  provincial, 
standpoint.  The  book  ought  not  to  exceed  400 
pages,  long  primer  type,  and  the  retail  price  must  not 
exceed  fifty  cents.  The  successful  competitor  shall 
be  allowed  the  usual  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
retail  price  of  all  books  sold.     This  will  be  a  moderate 


fortune — a  splendid  prize.  The  next  four  competi- 
tors sl^all  receive  S200  each,  provided  their  manu- 
script possess  real  merit.  Any  further  imformation 
mav  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  maritime  provinces — J.  B.  Calkin, 
M.  A.  Truro;  G,  U.  Hay,  Ph.  B.,  St.  John;  Alex. 
Anderson,  LL.  D.,  Charlottetown — or  to  Wm.  Pat- 
terson, Secretary,  Montreal. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

The  last  Review  contains  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  at  the  N.  B.  Normal  school  entrance 
examinations.  When  it  is  considered  in  addition  to 
the  mere  entrance  examination,  the  candidates  had 
to  undergo  examination  for  the  scholarship  in  several 
branches  necessary  for  the  class  of  license  applied  for, 
the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 

While  the  examination  was  reasonably  severe,  and 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  it  is  creditable  to  our  schools 
and  teachers  that  more  than  enough  passed  to  tax 
severely  the  capacity  of  the  normal  school,  and  I  fear 
to  somewhat  overcrowd  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
future. 

To  those  who  failed,  I  would  say,  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged! Many  of  you  will  be  the  better  to  have 
older  heads  and  a  year's  schooling.  The  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  the  examination  have  been  trilling, 
while  the  experience  gained  must  have  been  consider- 
able. Many  of  those  who  failed  may  be  able  to  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  few  remarks  and  suggestions  I  am 
going  to  make  regarding  the  causes  of  failure.  Do 
not  impute  blame  where  it  does  not  belong.  Do  not 
find  fault  with  the  examiners.  They  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter  except  to  be  just  and  impartial. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  the  Inspector,  who  is  only 
the  supervising  examiner  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
marking  the  papers.  He  can  only  sympathize  with  you. 

Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  failure  was  the  want  of 
familiarity  with  written  examinations,  and  the  teachers 
may  learn  a  lesson  from  this. 

The  schools  from  which  the  most  successful  candi- 
dates came  have  regular  monthly  or  even  weekly  writ- 
ten examinations.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  go  to 
work  is  especially  valuable  to  a  nervous  student  and 
the  form  of  the  paper  counts  for  a  great  deal  with  the 
examiner.  Some  of  the  papers  sent  in  were  models 
of  neatness  and  arrangement;  others  were  crude  and 
slovenly  in  make  up,  and  must  have  been  prejudicial 
to  any  one  seeking  to  become  a  teacher. 

I  have  advised  the  teachers  before  not  to  neglect 
regular  written  examinations  for  the  training  it  gives 
if  for  no  other  purpose,  and  I  now  repeat  the  advice. 
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Many  candidates  assign  this  failure  to  nervousness. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  feeling  seriously 
interferes  with  some;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  ability  to  express  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  dissi- 
pate this  feeling.  Nervousness  is  often  the  excuse  for 
want  of  knowledge. 

One  candidate  says,  "My  teacher  did  not  teach  me 
drawing,  especially  of  maps."  Another  says,  "cur- 
rent events  were  not  dealt  with  in  my  school."  Ano- 
ther, "  I  was  not  trained  in  practical  arithmetic,"  etc. 
Teachers  must  hare  a  care,  for  pupils  are  very  discri- 
minating after  an  examination,  and  au  adverse 
opinion  is  often  a  bad  advertisement. 

I  was  much  pleased  on  going  into  a  new  teacher's 
room  a  few  days  ago  to  notice  the  attention  that  was 
being  given  to  oral  composition.  On  inquiring  where 
she— a  new  teacher — had  received  the  idea  of  giving 
prominence  to  so  an  important  subject,  she  in- 
formed me  that  the  subject  was  emphasized  at  the 
normal  school.  I  hope  all  of  our  new  teachers  and 
many  of  the  older  ones  will  carry  into  practice  the 
teaching  of  this  subject,  and  that  the  normal  school 
will  continue  to  impress  its  importance. 


HINTS,  ORIGINAL  AKD  SELECTED. 

A  city  in  the  United  States  which  supplies  its  prim- 
ary pupils  with  only  one  reading  book,  to  be  read  over 
several  times  during  the  term,  is  regarded  as  being 
poverty-stricken  and  educationally  behind  the  age. 
How  many  primary  pupils  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
read  more  than  one  primary  book?  After  your  pupils 
have  read  the  prescribed  primer  once,  do  not  put 
them  through  it  again,  but  get  different  books  about 
the  same  grade  of  ditficulty  for  them,  even  if  you 
have  to  buy  them  yourselves;  or  write  new  lessons  on 
the  blackboard  and  let  them  read  these,  but  do  not 
teach  from  a  book  which  the  children  know  in  a 
certain  way  by  heart. 

Thought,  inquiry,  reasoning,  must  be  exercised  in 
investigating  a  subject.  By  so  doing  you  develop 
intellect  and  gain  new  truth.  Those  who  are  satis- 
fied with  mere  mechanical  replies,  when  they  question, 
will  never  produce  scholars ;  they  do  not  educate, 
draw  out,  lead  forth,  tut  simply  hear  recitations. 
The  question  is  frequently  asked:  "  Why  is  it  colder 
in  winter  than  in  summer?"  The  answer  will  almost 
invariably  be,  "  Because  the  sun's  rays  do  not  fall  so 
perpendicularly  on  the  earth  in  winter  as  in  summer." 
This  is  only  part  of  the  reason,  while  to  the  unin- 
quiring  mind,  who  has  not  asked  how  perpendicular 
rays  furnish  more  heat  than  obliijue  ones,  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  entire  answer.     Too  many  are  satisfied 


in  theix  investigations  with  the  statements  of  the 
book.  To  know  that  a  thing  is  so,  and  to  know  why 
it  is  so,  are  two  entirely  different  things.  Why  are 
drops  of  li<iuids  round?  We  have  two  eyes,  why  do 
we  not  see  double?  Why  does  a  prism  held  in  the 
sun's  rays  dissolve  them  into  the  seven  colors?  Ques- 
tions might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent. 
Cultivate  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  causes  and  do 
not  be  satisfied  until  your  pupils  can  give  a  "  reason 
why  "  for  their  answers.  When  the  reason  is  given 
by  means  of  tangible  illustrations,  many  difficult 
problems  are  simplified. — S. 

"Order,  it  has  been  said,  is  God's  first  law;  let  it 
be  yours.  Do  not  let  your  work  accumulate  on  your 
hands.  It  is  not  work  that  kills,  but  arrears  of  work; 
work  put  off  is  work  put  on  with  heavy  interest. 
'Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  If  I 
recommend  you  three  rules  for  saving  time  and 
economizing  strength,  they  shall  be  these:  Answer 
letters,  keep  appointments,  make  up  your  minds. 
In  the  affairs  of  this  life  a  decision  is  frequently  more 
important  than  a  right  decision.  One  man  makes 
up  his  mind  and  acts,  it  may  be  wrongly,  but  if  so, 
he  finds  out  his  mistake,  corrects  and  retrieves  it 
before  another  has  acted  at  all." 


Most  teachers  do  not  read  enough.  They  do  not 
realize  how  much  help  they  could  get  from  reading  a 
few  good  books  and  periodicals.  They  worry  along 
through  an  entire  term  with  a  few  vexatious  questions 
of  teaching  or  school  management,  when  a  few  hours 
reading  might  clear  up  all  difficulties.  Teachers 
frequently  lose  positions,  or  are  unable  to  get  any 
except  the  most  unsatisfactory  ones,  when,  by  careful 
study  of  educational  works,  they  could  so  improve 
themselves  as  to  be  able  to  secure  good  positions. 
Economy  in  preparation  is  extravagance  in  results, 
both  in  financial  and  educational  points  of  view. — S. 


"Fling  away  from  you  the  poisoned  shafts  of 
sarcasm,  they  are  forbidden  to  the  humanities  of 
school  life." 

One  frequently  hears  the  complaint  among  intelli- 
gent people  that  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are  not 
taught  the  principles  of  municipal  or  provincial  or 
federal  government.  That  while  the  pupils  of  our 
schools  are  educated  to  become  clerks,  professionals, 
etc.,  they  arc  not  educated  to  become  good  citizens. 
This  should  not  be  so.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is 
being  devoted  by  our  American  cousins  to  the  teach- 
ing of  civics.  They  hope  thus  to  have  a  generation 
grow  up  that  will  realize  their  responsibility  as  citizens 
and  act  up  to  the  conviction  they  thus  obtain. — S. 
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In  many  of  the  schools  of  France  each  pupil  is 
provided  with  a  blank-book,  on  the  cover  of  which  is 
printed  some  sound  advice,  showing  how  the  good 
use  of  one's  school  life  is  likely  to  ensure  a  happy 
and  prosperous  future,^ — also  appealing  to  the  child's 
patriotism,  to  be  and  to  do  something  noble  for  the  sake 
of  his  country.  On  a  certain  day  in  each  month  all 
the  exercises  are  written  in  this  book,  so  that  the 
pupil's  progress  from  month  and  frotu  year  to  year  is 
seen  at  a  glance. 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  better  or  more  whole- 
8ome  stimulus  than  one  in  which  the  pupil  strives  to 
excel  himself.  After  many  years  such  a  record  would 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  precious  mementos 
of  the  past.  I  mean  to  try  the  plan,  and  would 
recommend  it  to  all  other  teachers. — B. 


It  is  becoming  more  impressed  upon  the  public  that 
the  teacher  must  teach  a  good  many  things.  For- 
merly a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  was  considered 
suflBcient.  Now  it  is  demanded  that  the  pupil  shall 
have,  in  addition  to  these,  some  physical  culture, 
walk  well,  sit  well,  and  bear  himself  with  some  cul- 
tivation towards  those  he  meets;  that  he  shall  read 
books;  that  he  shall  study  nature;  that  he  shall  use 
tools;  that  he  shall  think  intelligently  of  duty;  that 
he  shall  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world;  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  write  letters,  orders,  receipts,  etc., 
readily;  that  he  shall  have  some  knowledge  of  his 
body  and  how  to  preserve  his  health.  Knowing 
something  of  all  this,  if  he  has  alsoacquired  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  good  before  the  bad,  the  true  before  the 
false,  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  good  education.  The 
sending  from  the  schools  pupils  so  educated  is  the 
work  of  the  teacher  of  to-day.  And  by  such  work 
should  he  or  she  be  tested. — S. 


"  The  noblest  triumph  of  a  schoolmaster  or  school- 
mistress is  found  not  in  educating  the  virtuous  and 
painstaking  pupils,  where  education  might  be  pretty 
safely  left  to  itself,  but  in  correcting,  inspiring  and 
elevating  those  of  his  pupils  who  are  wilful,  I  daresay 
irresponsive,  and  seem  to  common  eyes  as  if  there 
were  no  power  or  promise  in  them."— C'ow^em.  Jieview. 

"  Dr.  Arnold  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  Rugby 
boys  by  the  simple  respect  which  he  showed  in 
accepting  their  word  as  true.  A  master's  success  has 
sometimes  been  imperilled  by  so  slight  a  matter  as 
the  mistake  of  not  returning  a  boy's  salute  on  the 
street.  *  *  *  The  way  in  which  things  are  done 
is  sometimes  more  important  than  the  things  them- 
selves. One  special  point  of  personal  courtesy  you 
will  let  me  mention — it  is  punctuality.  To  keep  a 
class  waiting  is  to  be  rude,  and  to  seem  to  be  unjust." 


The  demon  of  unrest  appears  to  have  possessed 
himself  of  the  entire  world.  Dissatisfaction  appears 
on  every  hand.  People  hasten  to  be  rich.  The 
teacher  leaves  for  more  lucrative  situations,  grudging 
the  time  he  is  obliged  to  spend  in  the  schoolroom. 
Pupils  (and  their  parents)  insist  that  such  things 
shall  be  taught  as  will  advance  their  interests,  i.  e., 
enable  them  to  make  money.  In  all  this  unrest  the 
true  teacher  will  seek  to  impress  upon  herself  and 
h€r  pupils  the  blessedness  of  calm,  rest,  reflection, 
normal  growth.  Keeping  her  own  spirit  she  will 
become  the  custodian  of  many  other  spirits. — S. 


"It  is  well  to  take  up  some  subject  outside  your 
ordinary  school  work.  It  will  serve  to  brush  the  cob- 
webs from  your  mind.  A  school-teacher's  mind,  if  it 
is  to  be  entirely  healthy,  needs  some  interest  or 
occupation  beside  the  regular  school  work.  Try  to 
forget  sometimes  that  you  are  a  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress." 


"  How  is  it  that  masters  and  mistresses  have  failed 
so  dten  to  anticipate  the  distinction  of  their  scholars? 
Want  of  care  has  not  been  the  cause,  nor  want  of 
good  will,  or  interest,  or  ability.  It  has  been  chiefly, 
I  think,  the  narrowness  of  the  view  which  has  pre- 
vented their  seeing  merit,  or  promise,  unless  it 
appeared  in  the  limited  field  of  the  scholar's  life." 


Tired  and  worried  teacher,  how  do  you  spend  your 
recesses?  Do  you  add  to  your  discomfort  by  keeping 
some  dull  or  backward  pupil  in,  and  fret  and  fume 
over  him  when  you  should  yourself  have  been  out  in 
the  pure  air  with  your  pupils  thus  refreshing 
yourself  ? 

Do  you  take  the  recess  to  read  some  interesting 
book  or  paper,  and  become  so  much  interested  in 
reading  what  has  no  bearing  upon  your  school  work 
that  you  forget  when  recess  bell  should  ring,  and 
allow  time  to  be  wasted? 

Teachers  as  well  as  pupils  require  the  fresh  air  and 
should  conscientiously  observe  the  practice  of  going 
out  in  fine  weather  at  recess.  Not  only  would  they 
be  benefited  by  so  doing,  but  their  presence  on  the 
play-ground  would  prevent  many  a  quarrel,  and  save 
boys  from  a  punishment  given  for  offences,  the  origin 
of  which  was  on  the  play-ground,  and  which  would 
not  have  occurred  had  the  teacher  .been  present. 
Prevent,  rather  than  punish,  is  a  good  rule  for  a 
teacher. 

Do  you  wish  to  study  the  disposition  of  your  pupils? 
No  better  place  to  do  so  than  the  play-ground.  Child- 
ren at  play  show  their  natural  dispositions;  under  the 
restraint  of  the  school-room  they  are  more  or  less 
artificial.  If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
recess  in-doors,  try  the  out-door  plan  for  a  month. 
You  will  feel  better  and  teach  with  more  life.  Raise 
the  windows,  open  the  doors,  and  leave  the  school- 
room at  recess. — S, 
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NATURE    LESSONS. 
No.  II.    The  Tyro's  Attempt. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  get  along  with  the  birds?  " 

"  Birds!  It's  very  curious.  Aftet  I  gave  your 
advice  to  my  school  —  and  it  was  taken  with  about 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  announcement  of  a  holiday 
—  I  thought  when  going  home  I  should  use  my  own 
eyes  and  gather  up  some  facts  about  birds  myself. 

"  I  first  commenced  to  take  an  inventory  of  my 
ornithology.  '  How  many  birds  do  you  really  know 
by  name,'  said  I  to  myself.  '  Our  domestic  farmyard 
birds,  they  are  good  enough  for  three  or  four  lessons  and 
by  that  time  I  can  find  out  something  about  our  wild 
natives.  But  what  do  I  know  about  them  anyway? 
Suppose  I  should  ask  the  boys  how  a  goose  differs 
from  a  duck,  or  a  hen,  or  a  pigeon,  or  a  turkey,  or  a 
peacock,  would  I  know  to  what  extent  the  answers 
would  be  right  or  wrong?'  Just  then  I  passed  near 
a  flock  of  geese  whose  habits  I  watched  for  quite  a 
while  with  a  new  interest.  I  noted  their  mamevres 
with  their  goslings  in  entering  a  pool  in  which  some 
of  them  swam.  1  saw  them  feed  and  enjoy  their 
accustomed  intercourse  with  all  the  curiosity  of  the 
beggar  boy  peering  into  a  ball  room.  I  then  inter- 
fered with  their  domestic  arrangements  to  see  how 
they  would  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigency  of  the 
instant,  and  retired  satisfied  amidst  a  storm  of  hisses 
and  bills  presented  in  every  possible  posture  for  ex- 
amination, and  within  microscopic,  if  not  dangerous, 
proximity  to  the  eye  of  the  now  rapidly  retreating 
observer. 

"  A  neighboring  farmyard  in  like  manner  supplied 
a  group  of  ducks,  a  turkeycock,and  other  less  impres- 
sive fowls.  My  head  was  full  of  the  peculiarities  of 
forms  and  habits  belonging  to  each  of  these,  when  I 
heard  a  peculiar  whistle  in  the  air,  and  saw  a  flock 
of  chickens  witk  the  mother  hen  rush  to  shelter..  It 
was  a  hawk.  Spent  half  an  hour  in  trying  to  get  a 
good  sight  of  him.  Passing  by  a  small  piece  of  wood 
I  saw  some  small  birds,  and  noted  their  appearance 
and  call.  And  lastly  I  was  scared  by  the  sudden 
explosive  scream  of  an  owl,  on  which  I  was  able  to 
make  some  observations.  In  the  morning  returning 
to  school  I  observed  a  partridge  and  two  or  three 
other  birds.  In  twenty-four  hours  I  really  appeared 
to  have  noticed  more  about  our  birds  than  in  the 
whole  twenty  years  of  my  life." 

"  And  how  did  your  scholars  do?  " 

"Why!  Everyone  of  them  made  some  observa- 
tions; and  some  of  them,  at  least  two  or  three,  ap- 
peared to  be  acquainted  with  everything  about  our 
wild  birds  and  their  habits.     I  could  take  down  but 


a  small  number  even  of  the  names  of  birds  which 
they  knew.  I  find  out  that  there  are  two  or  three  at 
least  in  the  school  who  are  born  naturalists.  I  have 
already  materials  enough  for  lessons  for  a  month,  I 
believe. 

"Yes,  I  expected  you  to  find  at  least  one  person  in 
your  school  who  naturally  from  the  first  caught  the 
fever  of  noting  what  he  saw.  Your  present  course 
will  stimulate  him  to  excel  specially  in  natural  his- 
tory, while  he  will  on  the  other  hand  be  of  very  great 
use  in  helping  you  and  your  school  to  advance  all  the 
more  rapidly  on  account  of  his  experience." 

"True!  That  is  how  it  looks.  I  can  now  under- 
stand how  he  enjoys  his  quest.  For  half  an  hour  I 
forgot  everything  last  evening  in  following  up  a  bird 
which  was  strange  to  me  and  passed  my  path  while 
going  through  the  patch  of  woods.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  for  mental  relaxation,  for  carrying  the  mind 
away  forcibly  and  completely  from  its  usual  train  of 
monotony  or  worry.  But  I  see  a  person  must  make 
a  beginning  before  he  can  realize  it." 

Such,  substantially,  was  the  conversation.  Next 
we  hope  to  have  some  specimen  lessons. 


Plant  Study. 
No.  Ill,     Asters  and  Golden-rods. 

In  September  the  fields  and  hedges  are  bright  with 
asters  and  golden-rods.  There  are  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  species  of  each  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  and 
the  determination  of  some  of  these  species  is  often  a 
matter  of  perplexity  even  to  the  skilled  botanist. 
Dr.  Gray  once  remarked  to  the  writer  that  no  genus 
of  plants  gave  him  more  difficulty  than  asters.  But 
teachers  and  scholars  at  first  need  not  concern  them- 
selves with  difficulties  of  species.  The  structure  is  of 
first  importance.     So  let  us  begin. 

Choose  an  aster,  and  take  with  it  into  the  class- 
room a  sunflower,  belonging  to  the  same  family  — 
composite.  Tiiis  is  the  largest  family  of  plants, 
embracing  about  one-seventh  of  all  the  plants  found 
in  the  temperate  zone,  and  more  than  half  the  plants 
found  in  our  fields  in  September.  It  is  distinguished 
by  having  flowers  collected  in  heads,  surrounded  by 
one  or  two  circles  of  bracts  (involucre),  anthers  united 
in  a  circle  round  the  style,  and  an  inferior  one-seeded 
ovary  (akene).  The  family  is  divided  into  two  series, 
the  first  having  tubular  flowers  (TubuIiQora?),  the 
second  with  ligulate  or  ray-flowers  only  (Ligulifloras). 
The  sunflower  and  aster  belong  to  the  first  series, 
nearly  all  the  flowers  of  which  are  both  tubular  and 
ray,  the  former  (perfect)  occupying  the  centre,  and 
the  latter  (pistillate  or  neutral)  occupying  a  row  on 
the  margin. 
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Specimens  are  easily  obtained  and  may  be  in  the  ] 
hands  of  all.  One  sunflower  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  may  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  Each 
scholar  should  have  an  aster.  The  teacher,  after  a 
general  lassou  on  the  structure  of  the  sunflower  as  a 
whole,  should  make  a  section  down  through  the 
centre,  and  direct  the  pupils  to  do  the  same  with  the 
aster.  The  teacher  should  then  distribute  two  or 
more  centre  flowers  and  a  ray-flower  of  the  sunflower 
to  each  of  the  class  and  ask  the  pupils  to  place  these 
side  by  side  with  centre  and  ray-flowers  of  the  aster. 
Compare  the  centre  flowers  first.  The  difEerence 
mainly  will  be  in  size.  Both  will  have  the  ovary 
below,  the  outer  covering  of  which  may  be  called  the 
calyx  tube.  At  the  top  of  the  ovary  will  be  found 
the  limb  of  the  calyx,  which  in  the  sunflower  consists 
of  two  small  awns,  each  arising  from  an  angle  of  the 
ovary,  and  in  the  aster  of  a  circle  of  bristles  (pappus). 
Within  and  above  the  awns  and  pappus  the  tubular 
five-lobed  corolla  is  seen  rising  straight  up,  peering 
out  of  which  at  the  top  is  the  two-lobed  style,  the 
inner  surface  of  each  lobe  being  roughened  (stigmatic). 
Slitting  the  gamopetalous  corolla  and  spreading  it 
out  the  stamens  will  be  found  occupying  a  circle 
inside  and  united  by  their  anthers  (syngenesious). 

Compare  the  ray-flowers.  What  is  the  difference? 
The  ray-flower  of  the  aster  has  a  small  ovary  at  the 
base,  from  which  rises  a  two-lobed  style.  The  flower 
is  pistillate.  The  ray-flower  of  the  sunflower  has  no 
ovary  and  therefore  no  style.     It  is  neutral. 

For  the  Rbview.1 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 
By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

rContfnued.') 

Early  Leciislation  in  New  Brunswick  kor  the 
Advancement  of  Education. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  first  provi- 
sions made  by  law  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the 
Province,  were  contained  in  the  Royal  Instructions  to 
Governor  Thomas  Carlcton,  issued  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  August  18ch,  1784.  This  valuable  historic 
document  should  certainly  be  printed  at  an  early 
day  for  the  information  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  our  Provincial  history.  Section  78  of  tA\e  Royal 
Instructions,  contains  the  following  paragraph  :  "It 
is  our  further  will  and  pleasure,  that  you  recommend 
to  the  Assembly,  to  enter  upon  proper  methods  for 
the  erecting  and  maintenance  of  schools,  in  order  to 
the  training  up  of  the  youth  to  reading  and  to  a 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion." 

The  legislators  of  the  newly  created  province  lost 
little  time  in  turning  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  education.    Even  before  the  first  meeting  of  the 


General  Assembly  at  St.  John,  February  3,  178G, 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  matter.  Dr. 
William  Paine*  and  others  on  December  13,  1785, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Governor  in  Council, 
praying  that  a  charter  of  incorporation  be  granted  for 
the  institution  of  a  Provincial  Academy  of  Arts  and 
sciences.  The  memorial  pleads  "  the  situation  in 
which  the  Loyalist  adventurers  here  find  themselves, 
many  of  whom  on  removing  here  had  sons  whoso 
time  of  life  and  former  hopes  call  for  an  immediate 
attention  to  their  education." 

Many  of  the  founders  of  the  province  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  university  training  in  their  youth. 
An  interesting  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthli/  by  an  American  writer  strikingly  illustrates 
this  point.  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  Loyalist 
emigration  upon  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  he  says: 

Among  the  exiles  weie  nearly  one  hundred  graduates  of 
Harvard  College,  and  they  must  have  been  no  small  loss  to 
the  infant  state.  Thej'  and  their  sons  tilled  for  more  than 
half  a  century  the  chief  otflces  iu  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bruuswiok  judiciary,  and  they  must  have  contributed  iu  a 
degree  not  easily  estimated  to  the  elevation  and  progress  of 
those  provinces.  Cambridge  lost  by  the  American  revolution 
nearly  all  her  men  of  mark  and  high  standing,  except  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  college. 

Accompanying  the  memorial  submitted  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  by  Dr.  Paine  and  his  associates 
was  another  memorial  signed  by  the  principal  officers 
of  the  disbanded  loyal  regiments  and  other  leading 
inhabitants  of  the  County  of  York  praying  that  part 
of  the  reserved  lands  around  Fredericton  might  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  proposed  academy. 

After  due  consideration  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  General  be  directed 
with  all  convenient  speed  to  prepare  the  draft  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  the  said  institution. 

Such  was  the  initial  step  in  the  direction  of  higher 
education  in  New  Brunswick.  The  proposed  institu- 
tion was  described  as  "  The  Academy  or  Free  School 
maintained,  and  always  hereafter  to  be  maintained, 
in  otir  town  of  Fredericton,  for  the  education  of 
youth."  The  words  in  this  elaborate  title  whereby 
the  academy  was  to  be  permanently  located  at  Fred- 
ericton, did  not  prove  acceptable  to  some  of  the  early 
legislators,  and  subsequently  formed  the  ground  of 
controversy.  Had  it  not  been  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  regards  the  site,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  would  have 
been  endowed  and  have  received  its  charter  about  the 
year  1792.  Local  jealousies  deprived  the  province  of 
the  means  of  providing  a  collegiate  education  within 
its  own  borders  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


•  Dr.  William  Paliie  was  a  mpml«ir  for  tlic  ('oimty  of  Cliailotte  aud 
firjt  Clerk  of  tht;  House  of  Assumbly. 
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The  next  important  bit  of  legislation  connected 
with  the  academy,  was  its  incorporation  by  provinciiil 
charter  in  the  year  1800,  as  the  College  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  trustees  appointed  included  some  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  province,  namely: — 

Lieut-Governor  Thomas  Carleton,  Chief  .Justice 
Geo.  Duncan  Ludlow,  Provincial  Secretary  Jonathan 
Odell,  Attorney  General  Jonathan  Bliss,  Solicitor 
General  Ward  Chipman,  Judge  Isaac  Allen,  Judge 
John  Saunders,  Col.  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  Col.  Edward 
Winslow,  Col.  Beverley  Robinson,  Geo.  Leonard,  Esq., 
Rev.  Geo.  Pidgeon  and  Rev.  James  Bissett. 

Meanwhile  government  had  been  making  some  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  On 
February  3rd,  1786,  the  Executive  Council  ordered 
that  the  rents  of  the  reserved  lands  (2,000  acres)  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fredericton  should  be  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  academy.  The  work  of  tuition  probably 
began  about  this  time,  although  there  appears  to  be 
no  record  which  preserves  the  name  of  the  first  teach- 
er. The  first  trustees  of  the  school  were  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Cooke,  rector  of  Fredericton;  Hon.  Jonathan 
Odell,  Provincial  Secretary;  and  Col.  Beverley  Rob- 
inson. The  rents  of  the  reserved  lands  ia  1788 
amounted  to  .£55,  and  were  made  payable  to  the 
trustees:  ten  years  later  the  rents  had  doubled  and 
were  nearly  sufticient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  pre- 
ceptor. In  1800,  the  Rev.  James  Bissett*  was  princi- 
pal preceptor,  aud  he  continued  in  charge  till  the 
summer  of  1803,  when  he  succeeded  Rev.  John  Beards- 
ley  as  rector  of  Maugerville.  The  school  was  at  this 
time  conducted  iu  a  building  on  King  street.  The 
qualifications  demanded  of  the  early  preceptors  were 
not  excessive— nor  for  that  matter  was  the  salary  they 
received.  All  that  the  board  of  trustees  required, 
was  "a  correct  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  reading  English  with  grace  and  pro- 
priety, writing  and  arithmetic,  with  the  elements  of 
geometry,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  classical  learning." 

On  August  aoth,  1805,  James  C.  F.  Bremner  was 
appointed  preceptor  with  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum 
of  which  £100  was  granted  by  the  province.  At  this 
time  the  terms  of  tuition  were  £i,  £3  and  £5,  accord- 
ing to  the  subjects  taken  by  the  pupil.  The  hours 
in  summer  were  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  one 
to  four;  in  winter,  the  school  opened  an  hour  later. 
The  government  voted  £-.200  towards  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  school  house.  The  building,  like  all 
ancient  school  houses,  was  not  by  any  means  "a 
thing  of  beauty."  It  was  a  long,  low  structure,  and 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  collegiate  school  at 
Fredericton.  The  head  master's  apaitments  were  in 
the  building. 

•  R<-v.  Ja-s.    Biiiett  wa.s  the  only  son  of  Rev.  George  Bissett,  Hist 
Rector  of  Trinity  C'liuich,  St.  John. 


For  the  Review.] 


The  Royal  WiUiam,  1833. 


The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  the 
Royal  William,  built  in  Quebec,  1830-31,  by  a  joint 
stock  company,  of  whom  over  eighty  were  Nova 
Scotians,  principally  from  Halifax  and  Pictou. 

The  trans-atlantic  trip  was  made  from  Pictou, 
where  the  steamship  was  coaled  and  its  machinery 
overhauled.  The  port  of  Pictou  was  left  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1833,  and  the  passage  to  London,  England, 
was  made  in  twenty-five  days.  The  Royal  William  is 
without  the  slightest  doubt  the  pioneer  of  the  Atlantic 
steamship  lines— of  the  Cunard  line— of  the  thirty- 
four  other  lines  which  to-day  run  regularly  from 
Europe  to  America— of  all  ocean  steamship  lines 
which  now  may  be  counted  by  thousands  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  12,000,000  tons. 

United  States  authorities  mention  the  Savannah, 
1819,  as  the  pioneer  ocean  steamship.  Steamers 
were  plying  before  this  date  both  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Hudson  with  success.  But  the  trip  of  the 
Savannah,  in  181S,  was  not  a  success  for  steam,  nor 
was  the  vessel  a  steamship  at  all.  It  was  simply  a 
sailing  packet,  which  had  on  board  an  apparatus 
which  could  be  let  down  to  the  sides  of  the  ship  and 
operated  by  a  steam  engine  when  the  water  was  calm. 
Whenever  the  water  became  rough  the  machine  was 
hoisted  on  board  the  ship  again. 

The'  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  by  this  sailing 
packet  was  made  in  serenty  days,  on  eight  days  only 
of  which  the  paddling  machine  was  ventured  to  be 
put  out  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  averaging  ten  hours 
on  each  occasion.  The  Savannah,  in  a  word,  was  a 
sailing  vessel  which  on  one  occasion  took  on  board  a 
paddling  apparatus  for  use  in  calm  weather.  This 
paddling  apparatus,  whicli  could  occasionally  be 
driven  by  steam,  proved  so  useless  in  the  few  odd 
spells  of  this  seventy  days'  voyage  in  which  it  could 
be  used,  that  as  a  sailing  vessel,  its  deck  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  be  cumbered  with  it  once  land  was 
made. 

Fourteen  years  after,  Canadians  showed  how,  with 
Pictou  coal,  to  propel  a  steamship  across  the  Atlantic 
in  a  manner  to  pay  and  in  a  manner  to  call  up  a 
host  of  American  and  European  imitators  and  im- 
provers. 

Dr.  Sanford  Fleming,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  has 
specially  to  be  thanked  for  bringing  these  facts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public,  first  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Toronto  Institute,  and  lately  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  wiiich  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

liemhed.  Thill  this  socicly  respectfully  .seconds  the  recom- 
nicndation  of  the  Caniulinu  Institute  llmt  the  government  of 
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Canada  should  adopt  some  means  of  communicating  the  fact 
that  the  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  through  the  entire 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  the  Royal  William,  built  at 
Quebec  and  owned  in  Canada,  and  which  made  the  pioneer 
voyage  from  Pictou  to  London  in  1833  ; 

And  further  resolved,  That  this  society  suggests  the  expediency 
of  having  the  evidence  proving  the  pioiaeer  ocean  steamship 
to  have  been  a  Canadian  vessel  properly  collated,  and  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  under  the  auspices  of  the  government ; 

And  further  rcsobml.  That  the  members  of  parliament  and 
senators  from  Halifax  and  Pictou  be  re(iuested  to  present 
these  recommendations  to  the  Dominion  authorities. 


Expulsion  of  the  Acadians. 
Organization  op  the  Scheme,  Massachusetts,  1750. 

To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Ma.iesty— 

The  humble  address  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  council  and 
representatives  of  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign — 

We,  your  majesty's  most  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  the 
lieutenant  governor,  council  and  house  of  representatives  of 
your  majesty's  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  all 
humility,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  throne,  and  to  render 
our  most  hearty  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  royal  and  pater- 
nal care  of  your  majesty's  dominion  on  this  continent,  in 
opposing  and  preventing  the  encroachments  which  the  French 
are  attempting  upon  them. 

Your  majesty's  subjects  in  this  province  were  greatly  sur- 
prised when  they  were  informed  that  the  French  had  presum- 
ed to  lay  claim,  not  only  to  the  greater  part  of  your  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  but  also  to  a  part  of  the  territories  granted  by 
the  royal  charter  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  your  majesty's  province. 

We  saw  with  concern  the  projections  of  the  French  to 
extend  their  settlements  on  the  back  of  your  majesty's  colonies 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  but  we  had  no  apprehension  that  they  would 
endeavor  in  any  other  way  than  by  force  of  arms  to  separate 
your  majesty's  po.ssessions  on  the  sea  coast.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  are  very  much  encouraged  to  the  ground- 
less and  unreasonable  claim  and  attempt  by  the  absurd  neu- 
trality challenged  by  the  French  inhabitants  of  your  majesty's 
province  of  Nova  Scotia;  who  are  always  reftdy  to  receive  and 
supply  the  troops  sent  thither  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the 
French  crown,  and  who  encourage  the  native  Indians  in  their 
bigotry  to  the  French  religion  and  interest,  and  we  have  great 
reason  to  suppose  that  those  inhabitants  want  not  the  inclina- 
tion, but  wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  declare  them, 
selves  the  subjects  of  the  French  king;  which  would  give 
them  possession  of  a  country  lo  which  wo  Inimbly  conceive  he 
has  not  a  shadow  of  right:  and  this  might  in  time  prove  of  the 
most  fatal  consequence  to  your  majesty's  intent  in  America; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  they  would  have  revolted  from  your 
majesty  in  the  late  war,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  signal  favor 
of  divine  providence  in  the  early  reduction  of  Capo  Breton,  by 
your  New  England  troops,  and  the  remarkable  and  repeated 
preservation  of  the  garrison  of  Annapolis  Royal  by  the  forces 
sent  from  the  Province. 


But  such  extraordinary  events  may  not  always  be  presumed 
on;  and  we  humbhj  hope  that  vc  may  be  indulyed  in  earnestly  intreat- 
ing  your  majenty  that  so  dangerous  a  neighbor  and  such  uncertain 
and  precarious  subjects  may  be  coinpcllcd  to  leave  your  majesty's 
dominions  or  reduced  to  a  more  perfect  obedience  to  your 
majesty's  crown,  and  that  no  breach  may  be  made  in  any  of 
your  majesty's  territories  on  the  continent. 

It  is  the  high  sense  we  have  of  the  happiness  we  enjoy  as 
we  are  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
dread  which  proceeds  even  from  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
being  ever  subjected  to  the  yoke  and  tyranny  of  the  French, 
that  induces  us  to  this  our  humble  address  to  your  majesty. 

And  it  is  our  constant  and  devout  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
that  your  majesty  may  long  continue  to  reign  over  us,  and 
that  our  posterity  may  remain  the  faithful  subjects  of  your 
royal  house  to  the  end  of  time. 

January  31st,  1750. 
In  the  name  and  order  of  the  council. 

Spencer  Phips,  Lieutenant  Governor. 
JosiAH  WiLLARD,  Secretary 
In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Thos.  Huhbard,  Speaker. 

This  document,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
archives  at  London,  has  been  copied  and  published 
for  the  first,  only  this  year,  by  Dr.  Henry  Youle 
Hind  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  This  event  occurred 
just  five  years  before  Shirley  and  Lawrence  saw  the 
scheme  carried  into  execution. 


Cultivating  the  Habit  of  Observation. 

The  growing  feeling  that  children  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  beginnings  of  science  and  taught  to 
use  their  eyes  in  the  world  about  them  needs  no 
defence.  Among  the  sciences  there  is  none  that 
appeals  to  them  more  directly  than  botany.  An 
instance  showing  the  increase  in  interest  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  issuing  of  a  circular  by  the  Wayne  Horti- 
cultural society,  ofEeringprizesfor  the  best  collections 
of  wild  flowers  from  the  vicinity,  competitors  for  the 
different  prizes  to  be  under  twenty,  sixteen,  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  Collections  of  insects  have  been  made 
by  a  busy  professor  of  mathematics  as  a  relaxation; 
in  collecting,  he  spent  time  in  the  open  air,  and  had 
an  object  for  walks  into  the  country  or  for  trips.  It 
has  been  done  by  children  who  made  collections  of 
everything  that  could  bo  preserved,  and  eagerly  listen- 
ed to  all  that  they  could  hear  about  their  specimens. 
Pages  might  be  written  on  the  value  of  this  work  for 
children,  from  almost  every  point  of  view;  for  the 
pleasure  at  the  time,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  happy 
disposition,  for  the  advantage  of  a  habit  of  observa- 
tion, and  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  as  an  aid  in 
making  them  intelligent  men  and  women.  Child- 
hood is  the  natural  time  for  observing,  and  to  deprive 
one  of  the  opportunity  is  like  laming  him  for  life."' 
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For  the  Review.] 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  of  N.  B. 

The  handsome  and  coniiuodious  building  depicted 
above  was  erected  under  authority  of  the  legislature 
at  an  expense  of  ?50,000.00,  and  was  formally  opened 
on  the  Uth  of  August,  18TT.  It  accommodates,  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  four  departments  of  the  model 
school,  and  on  the  two  flats  above,  the  normal  school 
classes, — the  latter  occupying  four  spacious  rooms, 
each  furnished  with  desks  for  about  eighty  studeuts, 
together  with  the  large  assembly  hall  (108  feet  long), 
seated  for  about  250.  There  is  also  a  room  for  the 
Acadian  French  department. 


academy  in  that  town,  and  the  principal  was  Mr. 
William  Crocket,  M.  A.  In  1870  these  two  schools 
were  closed,  and  the  provincial  training  school  was 
opened  in  Fredericton,  in  the  building  known  as  the 
old  stone  barracks.  Mr.  Crocket  was  the  principal, 
with  Miss  Allen  as  assistant,  and  Air.  Mclnnis  in 
charge  of  the  model  school.  Miss  Mary  Gregory 
succeeded  Miss  Allen  in  1871;  Mr.  H.  C.  Creed  was 
added  to  the  staff  in  January,  1874,  and  Mr.  Cadwalla- 
der,  as  teacher  of  music,  in  1875.  Since  that  time 
the  additions  and  changes  in  the  faculty  of  instructors 
have  been  as  follows:  Mr.  .James  Fowler,  M.  A., 
natural  history  and  chemistry,  1878-80;  Miss  M.  A. 


PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  N.  B. 


It  was  in  1847  that  the  legislature  of  New  Bruns- 
wick first  made  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
A  training  school  was  established  at  Fredericton  in 
that  year,  with  J.  M.  D'Avray  as  master,  and  another 
at  St.  John  in  1848,  with  E.  H.  Duval  as  principal. 
The  former  continued  in  existence  only  till  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  when  the  stone  building  which  it  occupied 
was  destroyed  by  f3re.  The  training  and  model 
schools  were  maintained  in  St.  John  until  1870  —  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years — Mr.  Duval  being  succeeded 
in  the  principalship  by  Mr.  Wm.  Mills  in  1858. 
During  the  last  three  years  of  this  period  a  branch 
training  school  for  the  northern  counties  was  kept  at 
Chatham,    in    connection     with    the    Presbyterian 


Clark,  reading  and  vocal  training,  1878  to  the  present 
time;  Mr.  Jas.  Vroom  and  G.  E.  Croscup,  B.  A., 
natural  history,  etc.,  1881-4;  Mr.  Eldon  Mullin, 
M.  A.,  principal  from  1884  to  the  present  time;  Mr. 
Edward  O'Brien,  1S8C-S  ;  Mr.  John  Brittain,  natural 
history,  chemistry,  etc.,  1889  to  the  present  time. 

A  special  department  for  Acadian  French  students 
was  established  in  1878  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  V.  A.  Landry,  who  was  succeeded  in  1880  by 
Mr.  Alphee  Belliveau,  the  present  teacher.  Previous 
to  1884  this  was  styled  the  French  preparatory 
department,  but  since  that  date  it  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  normal  school,  while  not  aiming  to  carry 
the   students   beyond    the   requirements  for  a  third 
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class  license.  The  numbers  in  attendance  have  varied 
from  five  to  forty-four.  Many  other  French  Acadians 
have  attended  the  regular  classes  with  the  English- 
speaking  students. 

The  teachers  in  the  four  model  departments  since 
1872  have  been,  in  the  order  of  their  appointment,  as 
follows:  ^liss  Catherine  Tweedie,  Miss  Eusebia  Min- 
ard.  Miss  Jennie  Lyle,  Miss  Agnes  Lawson,  Miss 
Alice  Clark,  Mr.  R.  S.  Nicholson,  Mr.  James  Vroom, 
Miss  Julia  R.  Bateman,  Miss  Kate  R.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
G.  E.  Croscup,  Miss  M.  Maude  Narraway,  Miss  Helen 
J.  McLeod,  Mr.  John  F.  Rogers,  Miss  Clara  I.  Shea, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Harvey,  Miss  Miriam  J.  McLeod,  Miss 
Frances  L  Ross,  Miss  Helen  Gait,  Miss  Harriet  H. 
Richardson. 

Originally  there  were  four  sessions  of  the  training 
school,  making  four  enrolments  of  student-teachers, 
in  each  year.  In  1873  the  four  sessions  were  changed 
to  two  —  a  summer  and  a  winter  session, —  which 
arrangement  continued  until  1887,  with  the  exception 
of  four  years  (1880-84)  when  there  was  but  one 
annual  session  of  nine  months.  This  latter  plan  was 
resumed  practicably  in  1887-8,  and  is  still  observed. 
The  session  opens  on  the  first  teaching  day  of  Septem- 
ber and  closes  early  in  June,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  closing  examination  for  license. 

In  the  ten  sessions  beginning  with  the  summer  of 
1872  (five  years)  the  total  number  of  student-teachers 
enrolled  was  70G,  giving  an  average  of  about  seventy 
per  session.  In  the  next  ten  sessions,  beginning  with 
the  summer  of  1877  when  the  school  was  moved  into 
the  new  building,  (six  years)  the  total  number  enrolled 
was  1,101,  giving  an  average  of  140  per  session — just 
double  of  that  in  the  preceding  period.  Again,  in 
the  ten  sessions  from  the  autumn  of  1883  to  the 
summer  of  1890  (seven  years)  the  total  enrolment 
was  2,008,  including  the  French  department  —  mak- 
ing an  average  of  about  201,  or  nearly  three  times 
that  in  the  first  period.  There  are  usually  four  or 
five  times  as  many  young  women  as  young  men. 
The  numbers  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows  : 


Male. 

Female. 

Both 

1890-91, 

37 

20G 

243 

1H91  92, 

:i8 

231 

209 

1892-9:!, 

47 

217 

201 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  the  enrol- 
ment was  274;  many  will  go  out  in  December  and 
another  class  will  enter  in  January,  1894. 

The  following  figures  relating  to  the  recent  entrance 
examinations  and    the  numbers  enrolled,  may  be  of 
interest. 
Tried  pri'limiimry  or  entrance  exnminiilion  in  .Inly,    3119 

Passed  tlie  siiine ...     2.')3 

Ffiiled 1-10 


Tried  supplementary  examination  in  September,  ...     70 
Passed  the  same, ....  ....         ....         ....         ....     29* 

Failed 38 

Admitted  on  matriculation  certificates  (U.  N.  B.  and 

McGill) 17 

Admitted  on  license,  1 

Total  enrolled,  September  6th 356 

French  department,   ...  18 

—    274 


On  Questioning. 

Many  a  teacher,  who  wants  to  do  good  teaching, 
fails  because  he  questions  without  rousing  any 
thought  or  effort  in  the  pupil.  In  a  school  lately 
visited,  the  history  class  came  up;  they  had  been 
studying  American  history,  about  the  time  of  Arnold's 
treason.  "  Arnold  was  in  command  at  West  Point, 
vvas  he?"  "  Yes  sir."  "And  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  Sir  Henry  Clinton."  "  Yes,  sir." 
And  so  on.  Evidently  the  habit  was  firmly  fastened. 
This  teacher  was  a  conscientious,  painstaking  man; 
he  studied  his  lesson  with  infinite  care;  he  was  the 
one  depended  on  at  a  gathering  of  teachers  if  any 
point  was  to  be  elucidated.  I  am  not  certain  but  that 
I  was  told  he  had  injured  his  health  by  over-study. 

In  a  certain  school  where  there  were  seven  teachers 
employed  I  noticed  one  was  called,  "  What  do  you 
Understand."  I  found  this  was  a  nickname  applied 
to  him  because  he  used  the  phrase  so  much  in  his 
classes.  I  visited  his  class-room;  he  read  a  definition 
of  a  participle  and  then  said,  "  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  that  Mary?" 

And  here  the  great  fault  of  the  questioner  is  reveal- 
ed— he  is  aimless.  Such  a  man  should  visit  a  law 
court  and  notice  the  care  with  which  the  trained  law- 
yer asks  questions.  To  question  aright  is  dilllcult. 
It  is  one  of  the  nice  points.  But  the  teacher  too  often 
begins  to  question  without  seeing  the  point  himself. 
Time  is  an  important  element;  let  not  the  pupil's 
time  be  wasted  while  the  teacher  meanders  all  ai'ound 
the  subject  before  the  class;  let  the  teacher  aim 
straight  at  the  bull's  eye. 

I  visited  a  school  where  there  was  an  alert  class 
gazing  eagerly  into  the  eyes  of  the  teacher.  I  sat 
quickly  down  so  as  not  to  interrupt.  The  teacher 
said,  "  The  boys  are  daring  me  to  ask  them  <juestion8" 
and  went  on.  A  boy  was  told  to  stand,  and  the  rest 
pitched  upon  him — the  subject  was  j)ercOutage.  First, 
one  asked  five  questions;  then  another  asked  five,  and 
so  on. 

When  this  boy  was  beaten,  another  rose  eager  to  bo 
tried.  The  questions  came  short,  sharp,  and  quick; 
and  he  went  down,  but  rose  again,  for  the  the  teacher 
interposed,   "That's  a   goo<l   answer,"  and  stood    it 
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through.  I  noted  that  he  felt  like  one  who  had  run 
a  race. 

The  recitation  time  is  almost  holy  time;  then  the 
pupil  and  teacher  are  face  to  face;  then  is  the  time  he 
can  do  his  pupils  good  if  he  is  going  to  do  it  at  all. 
The  pupil  should  feel  there  is  to  be  an  encounter  of 
wits;  he  should  (in  a  right  sense)  dread  what  is 
coming— dread  it  as  the  boy  with  tlie  bat  dreads  the 
coming  of  the  swift  base-ball,  but  determines  to  sum- 
mon up  his  energies  and  meet  it.  Hctshould  feel 
there  is  to  be  something  to  be  said  and  done  of  a 
worthy  character,  of  a  stimulating  character,  of  an 
exhilarating  character. 

In  one  school  there  was  a  Scotch  teacher,  who  had 
nearly  fifty  pupils;  this  man  was  not  a  model  teacher, 
but  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  left  off  his  ever- 
lasting smoking  and  some  other  things.  As  a  ques- 
tioner, as  one  who  could  pry  into  the  pupil's  possess- 
ions, who  could  discover  weak  points,  who  could  un- 
cover irrational  conclusions,  he  had  no  superior — his 
recitation  period  used  to  resemble  the  hunting  of  a 
rat  that  had  escaped.  Teacher  and  class  would  start 
after  some  truth  (generally  the  grand  scrimmage 
would  occur  in  grammar)  and  soon  they  would  all  be 
on  the  run.  "  Its  an  adverb,  you  say;  will  you  stick 
to  that  now?  What  is  an  adverb?  And  how  many 
classes?  And  which  do  you  make  this?  Time,  eh? 
Oh,  boys,  he  says  this  is  a  time  adverb.  You  won't 
give  up  on  that?  What  would  you  say  if  Jenny 
should  tell  you  it  was  an  adjective?"  All  this  in  an 
excited  way  that  wrought  the  class  up  to  the  highest 
pitch.     And  when  the  fight  was  over  and  some  pupil 

would  say,  "  Mr.    Mc ,    which    is   it,   an  adverb 

or  an  adjective?"  he  would  reply,  '•  I  must  be  a  poor 
teacher  if  my  pupils  cannot  tell  turnips  from 
pumpkins,"  and  this  was  all  the  answer  they  would 
get. 

How  can  one  become  a  good  questioner?  for  a  good 
questioner  and  a  good  teacher  are  almost  synonymous. 
It  is  not  accomplished  by  waiting  until  the  class  comes 
before  the  teacher.  Does  any  one  suppose  a  good 
lawyer,  waits  until  the  case  is  called  to  put  his  ques- 
tions? He  has  formed  them  all  in  his  mind,  or  the  im- 
portant ones,  before  the  trial.  So  it  must  be  with 
the  teacher.  Joseph  Payne  used  to  say  before  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  (London)  "  Write  out  the  ques- 
tions you  will  ask  your  pupils  and  look  at  them." 
It  is  the  true  prescription. 

The  teacher  will  find,  if  he  watches  himself,  that 
he  is  at  this  time  probably  in  a  rut;  his  pupils  know 
just  what  questions  he  will  ask  them;  they  have  dis- 
cerned and  read  him.  Let  him  determine  to  surprise 
them.  —  E.c- Superintendent,  in  the  N.  Y.  School 
Joiirnal. 


Concerning  Discipline 

Prevention  of  the  wrong-doing  is  better  than  pun- 
ishing the  wrong  done. 

Exercise  great  care  iu  taking  a  stand  that  you  may 
have  no  occasion  to  retreat. 

Fault  finding  is  not  calculated  to  cure  a  fault. 

Distrust  in  the  teacher  breeds  deceit  in  the  i)upil. 

A  child  properly  employed  is  easily  controlled. 

Obedience  won  is  far  better  than  obedience  com- 
pelled. 

Absolute  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a 
necessary  pre-reifuisite  to  proper  control  of  the  pupils. 

A  class  that  will  work  well  by  itself  is  well  man- 
aged. 

An  orderly  changing  of  places  between  lessons 
signifies  much  regarding  a  teacher's  control  of  the 
class. 

If  children  push  or  crowd  in  the  file  there  is  weak- 
ness somewhere. 

If  the  teacher  has  to  talk  much  about  order,  there 
can  be  no  good  order. 

Public  sentiment  in  school  can  alone  secure  perfect 
discipline,  and  it  requires  a  great  teacher  to  discipline 
through  public  sentiment. 

Make  no  threats. 

Be  firm.  • 

Be  kind. 

Be  patient. 

Be  pleasant. 

Be  self-contained. 

Be  as  perfect  as  you  ask  your  pupils  to  be. —  Ex- 
change. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  practice  of 
making  annual  appointments,  or  in  other  words, 
"  hiring"  teachers  by  the  term,  or  the  year,  prevails 
in  Canadian  public  schools,  but  we  fancy  it  is  still 
the  rule,  especially  in  the  country  districts.  No  good 
reason  can  be  given  why  the  public  schoolmaster's 
term  of  ofiice  should  be  less  permanent  than  that  of 
a  college  professor,  or  a  clergyman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though,  we  believe  there  are  still  places  where 
the  churches  "  hire"  their  ministers  by  the  year.  In 
either  case,  the  practice  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  profession,  and  harmful  to  the  interests  of  all 
concerned.  A  prominent  American  educator  has  said: 
"  Permanent  tenure  in  Germany  has  made  teaching 
a  profession,  with  us  it  is  a  trade." — Toronto  Educa- 
tional Journal. 


60LDEN-E0D. 


Like  miser's  gold  when  death  draws  ou  apace, 

Like  lover's  kiss  when  parting  is  at  Imnd. 
Like  yearning  looks  that  seek  a  loved  one's  face, 

As  el)l)S  the  last  of  life's  retreating  .sand —  ■ 
So  is  the  golden-rod;  the  summer  wanes 

We  think  not  of  the  roses  of  the  past, 
But  love  this  flower,  less  fair  than  they,, because 

We  cannot  keep  it,  and  it  is  the  last. 

— Detroit  Free  Press, 
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aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

QnESTiONS  Solved. 
(For  a  Newfoundland  siibscrilier.] 

1.    I'rovc  olu;irly  that  ;c"=l. 

—  =X--tX-=X^    ■■=z". 


=  1. 


a:"=l. 


3.  Prove  the  nilc  for  finding  tho  area  of  a  Iriauglc  from  its 
siiles. 

I^et  BC  be  tlie  base  of  the  triangle  ABC,  aud  AD 
the  perpendicular  on  BC. 

Let  AB=c,  AC=Z>,  BC=«,  AD=r/.  DC=c,  aud 
half  the  sum  of  tlie  sides  of  the  triangle  be 


AB  +  BC+CA  _  a+b+c _ 


Then 


a+b- 


a-\-b+c  —  2c_(i-{-b+(:_  _ 


c-     -1     1    f+(i  —  b           ,        ,  b+c  —  a 
bimuarly  — ' =s— 6  and =s—n, 

Fruu/.     c^=H"+b-2ac.     (Euc.  II.  13). 
al+b-+c~. 
xa 

.-..   d  =  ^ii_{u'*b--o-f     (Euc.  I.  47). 


'  Area  AL>C  = 


4«2 
a  J    a     , 


in-    b-—(U^  -^62-6-2)2. 


4ft  2 


V~x^ 


4a2 


16 


V 


{}iaby^—{a^+b'-—c^)'- 
16 


Here  the  numerator  being  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  two  quantities,  it  is  equal  to  the  jiroduct 
of  their  sum  and  difference. 


•     A 

•e-,-v^(^"*^"' 

+  62 

—c^)rZub 

-«2- 

-62 

+  c') 

16 

_  ^  /«2  +  %ab 

+  62 

--c'=)(c2- 

-a-  + 

•Zab 

-b- 

16 

-  ./!(«+*)' 

-f;» 

(  {o-'-ia- 

-b)^\ 

16 

=  ^/(«+^+^')  X  U'+b-c)  ^  {c-\-a-b)  ^ c-a-i^ 


—  V*-  (.s— c)  {s—b)  (*• — rt) 
That  is,  the  area=the  square  root  of  the  continued 
product  of  half  the  sum  of  the  sides,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  half  the  sum  of  the  sides  and  each  side 
separately. 
.3.  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  circle. 

d-  X  '7854— area. 
Let  the  circle  be  considered  to  be  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  triangles,  with  their  bases  in  the 


circumference  and  their  apexes  at  the  centre,  then 
the  sum  of  their  areas  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
their  bases,  that  is,  the  circumference  multiplied  by 
the  radius  and  divided  by  two. 

That  is,  the  area  of  the  circle ^""''^"'""^  ''^'l- 

3 

But  the  circum.=  3-1416  xdiam. 

3-1416Xf/Xr 

.  • .  area  = ^ — i^ 

o 

_3-1416Xf/Xrf 


4.  Divide  a'  bv  b^. 


=  -7854  X  <Z- 


fl^--//>=- 


5.   Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms' 


Precisely  similar  to  this 


y 


_^3 


As  the  quantities  are  monomials,  it  can  be  seen  at 
once  that  they  can  be  divided  by  subtracting  their 
powers. 

6.  From  what  source  is  "  Useful  Knowledge  "  papers  com- 
piled? 

From  all  or  any  books,  papers,  or  magazines  con- 
taining useful  information  —  particularly  from  the 
book  of  "Nature," — which  every  one  should  study 
directly  as  well  as  from  other  books.  Paul  Bert's 
"  First  Year  of  Scientific  Knowledge  "  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  compendiums. 

7.  Solve  Exercises  I  and  II,  Question  Department  Educa- 
tional Review  for  October,  18!>1. 

The  solution  given  of  the  "James  Harper"  exercises 
is  correct  as  far  as  the  last  paragraph '  on  page  108. 
Here  a  slight  error  has  crept  in.  Instead  of  as  in 
the  text,  read  thus:  The  jeweller  loses  property  worth 

-  ~  ~    and  the   premiums  he  paid  on  two-thirds 


4  905 

of  that  amount  at  Z\  per  cent  for  three  years,  together 
with  annual  interest  on  the  premiums  at  6  per  cent, 
that  is  he  loses 

300X3925  I  31-255x300x2935 


^4 


4-905       '  300x4-905 

less  the  insurance  paid  to  him. 

'ihe  second  exercise  is  an  inane  puzzle  which  we 
have  failed  to  sol.ve,  aud  over  which  we  would  not 
advise  our  readers  to  waste  any  time. 

8.  Explain  which  is  correct ;  "  Six  and  two  are  eight,"  or 
"  Six  and  two  is  eight." 

All  good  usage  requires  the  verb  to  be  plural. 

9.  Being  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  I  wish  to  know  how  I 
would  measure  its  width,  having  only  a  book  with  me. 

Assuming  that  the  corners  of  the  leaves  of  your 
book  are  right  angles,  fold  a  leaf  so  that  the  upper 
edge  will  coincide  with  the  other  edge  forming  the 
right  angle.  This  gives  you  an  angle  of  45°.  Bight 
an  object  across  the  river  and  another  along  your 
bank  of  the  river,  such  that  the  lines  fi-om  these 
objects  to  the  place  where  you  are  standing  will  form 
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a  right  angle.  Then  walk  in  the  direction  of  the 
object  on  your  side  until  the  place  you  left,  and  the 
object  across  the  river  make  an  angle  of  45^',  as  seen 
from  your  new  position.  The  distance  walked  is 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  river. 

10.  Solve  '^(x—a)-{-x^{x—b)=  ^(a—b). 
Squaring  both  sides — 

.<;— ff-f2  ^/(x—a)(x—b)-\'X—b=a—b 
Collecting  and  transposing — 

2  A^(x — a){x—b)=i  {(i—x) 
■\/{x — rt)(x — b)=a — X 
Squaring—      {x~a){x—b)=a° — 'iax-^-x^ 

x^ — aoi — bx-\-ab^a^ — 2a»-{-x^ 

ax — bx=a^ — ab 

{a—b)x=(a — b)a 

x=a. 

Note.— The  problems  from  JIcMurchy  &  Smith's  arithmetic 

will  receive  attention  if  a  copy  of  them  is  sent  to  us. 


Inquirer.— Which  is  proper  to  say,  "  The  hen  sits,  or  the 
hen  sets,  on  her  eggs?" 

The  hen  siis  or  /*•  sitting  is  proper.  Although  the 
latter  of  the  two  expressions  quoted  above  is  collo- 
quially common,  there  is  no  good  authority  for  its  use. 

N.  B.  Teacher.- Please  answer  the  following;  1.  How 
many  pounds  of  gold  are  actually  as  heavy  as  13  pounds  of 
iron?  2.  Distinguish  between  bilateral  and  radial  symmetry. 
4.  What  metal  does  slate  contain?  (The  other  questions 
asked  by  our  correspondent  can  be  readily  answered  by  con- 
sulting a  historj'  of  England  and  Canada). 

[These  and  some  other  questions  will  be  answered 
in  October. — Editor.] 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


A.  J.  Pineo,  Esq.,  of  Pictou,  N.  S.,  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  Review,  has  been  appointed  science  master 
of  the  High  School,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

There  are  more  teachers  than  schools  in  New  Brunswick 


The  question  of  site  having  been  settled,  Fairville  is  now 
going  to  build  a  house  of  four  departments  after  the  plan  of 
that  in  St.  George. 

The  Island  Ikjm-ter  (C.  B.)  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  excellent  results  obtained  by  teaching  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
in  the  elementary  departments  of  Sidney  Academy,  and  quotes 
in  this  connection  from  the  Report  of  Inspector  Macneil  as 
follows: — "It  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  means 
could  be  found  of  training  more  of  our  teachers  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  music  with  a  view  to  its  introduction 
into  more  of  our  schools.  Where  this  admirable  system  is 
in  use,  notably  in  the  departments  of  the  North  Sydney 
schools  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  where  it  has 
been  in  vogue  for  some  years,  and  in  the  auxiliary  depart- 
ments of  Sydney  A.cademy  where  it  has  been  introduced  as 
a  result  of  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson's  visit  and  instructions  last 
year,  the  results  obtained  are  marvellous.  Children  of  the 
tenderest  years  grasp  it  with  so  much  ease." 


Miss  Alice  Fitch,  M.  A.  (Acadia),  has  been  appointed  to 
the  principalship  of  Moulton  Ladies'  College,  Toronto. 
Miss  Fitch  is  the  second  lady  graduate  of  Acadia  College, 
having  attained  her  B.  A.  in  1877. 

W.  J.  S.  Myles,  B.  A.  (U.  N.  B.),  of  the  St.  John  Gram- 
mar School,  took  a  course  in  physics  and  chemistry  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School. 


Prof.  Duff  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  New  Brunswick 
University,  and  has  accepted  a  position  in  Perdue  Univer- 
sity, Indiana. 

Dr.  Bridges,  of  the  University,  has  been  spending  a  por- 
tion of  his  vacation  in  St.  Stephen  and  8t.  John. 

Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  in  Charlotte  County 
during  the  month  of  September. 

Mr.  James  Ward,  Secretary  of  Trustees  for  Lambert's 
Cove,  Deer  Island,  was  presented  with  a  silk  hat  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  twenty  first  year  as  secretary,  in  token  of  the 
general  satisfaction  that  he  had  given  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  Few  can  show  a  record  equal  to  that  of  Mr. 
Ward  for  continuous  and  accepted  service. 

New  school  houses  are  being  erected  at  Seal  Cove,  Grand 
Manan;  Lord's  Cove,  and  Lambert  Town,  Deer  Island. 


Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  public  schools  re-opened  after  the 
midsummer  holidays,  on  Monday,  August  28th,  with  an 
attendance  of  1143  pupils. 

The  Berwick  school  is  fortunate  in  still  retaining  the 
services  of  Mr.  L.  D.  Robinson.  His  successes  have  been 
occasionally  recorded  in  our  columns. 

Mr.JA.  J.  Denton,  A  B.,  Gr.  "A",  formerly  of  the  Halifax 
Academy,  has  returned  from  Colorado  where  he  has  been 
residing  for  a  few  years.  We  regret  to  learn  that  his  health 
is  not  satisfactory. 

Probably  the  proudest  group  of  teachers  in  Nova  Scotia, 
at  the  present" time  is  the  staff  of  the  Halifax  Academy.  As 
the  result  of  the  Provincial  Examinations,  four  of  their  stu- 
dents have  been  awarded  Grade  "  A'';  28  Grade  "  B';  36 
Grade  "C";  and  63  Grade  "  D,"— a  record  never  before 
equalled  in  the  Province. 

Mr  Henry  B.  Hogg,  Gr.  A  ,  takes  the  principalship  of 
the  Bridgewater  School,  in  the  place  of  Mr  G.  M.  Hoggins, 
who  goes  to  Weymouth. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Longley,  A.  B  ,  Gr.  A  ,  formerly  head  master 
at  Guysboro,  takes  charge  of  Digby  Academy. 

There  are  to  be  two  Grade  "  A's"  teaching  in  St.  Noonans' 
school,  Antigonish,  viz  :  Mr  E.  E.  Mack  and  Mr.  E  H. 
Owen. 


In  the  schoolrooms  of  both  Milton  and  Port  Medway, 
Queen's  Co  ,  the  ladies  are  to  have  it  to  themselves  for  this 
year. 
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River  John,  Pictou,  is  to  have  the  beneiit  for  the  next 
year  of  the  professional  services  of  Mr.  C.  Clarlie  Gormley. 

E.  H.  Colpitis,  B.  A.  (Mt.  Allison),  has  been  appointed  to 
the  principalship  of  Carbonear  Academy,  Newfoundland. 

Few  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia  have  such  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  professional  records  as  Mr.  Nicholas  Smith, 
jnst  retiring  from  the  profession,  and  the  principalship  of 
Liverpool  Academy.  Thirty  of  his  "  boys"  united  recently 
in  presenting  him  with  a  group  containing  their  photographs, 
arranged  around  a  central  figure— the  "  beloved  old  master." 
It  was  remarkable  that  every  one  of  the  thirty  occupied  the 
higher  positions  in  their  respective  occupations  as  lawyers, 
judges,  clergymen,  doctors,  educationists,  politicians  and 
merchants.  Long  may  Mr,  Smith  enjoy  as  the  reward  of 
faithful  service,  a  serene  old  age. 

Miss  H.  D.  Gregg,  of  the  Victoria  School,  St.  John, 
having  passed  her  examinations  in  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate theory,  has  been  enrolled  as  Associate  of  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  College,  London. 

Miss  Cecilia  Alexander,  a  successful  teacher  of  Northum- 
berland Co.,  N.  B  ,  has  removed  to  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  English  literature  selected  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  Class  L  N.  B.  Normal  School,  1894,  is  Mac- 
aulay's  Essay  on  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  and 
Shakespeare's  Julius  C;isar,  either  Clarendon  Press  or 
Holfe's  edition. 


For  the  position  of  Mathematical  Master  in  Pictou  Acad- 
emy, Mr.  C.  B.  Ilobinson,  B.  A.,  was  selected  from  seven 
candidates. 

"  Mr.  Kobinson  won  a  Munro  bursary  (.?000)  in  1887,  a 
Munro  exhibition  (f  100)  in  1889,  and  was  graduated  from 
Dalhousie  College  with  fir.st  class  general  distinction  in 
1891.  being  the  only  one  of  his  class  who  made  first  class  in 
all  the  five  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  curriculum.  He 
obtained  his  Grade  A.  in  1890,  with  an  average  of  over  80, 
leading  all  the  candidates  in  the  Province.  lie  has  had  a 
year's  experience  in  teaching,  having  just  compfleted  success- 
fully a  year's  engagement  in  Kentville  Academy,  where  he 
was  offered  a  re-engagement  at  a  higher  salary,  but  prefer- 
red to  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  home  institution.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson is,  in  ability  and  character,  a  gentleman  whom  the 
Academy  may  be  proud  to  welcome  to  its  staff  of  instruct- 
ors, and  from  his  well  known  energy  and  zeal,  we  predict 
for  him  the  success  which  these  (|ualities  merit  and  ensure. 

The  commissioners  showed  also  their  appreciation  of  the 
faithful  and  efficient  services  of  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Moore  by 
increasing  the  salary  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  $100,  being 
double  the  amount  of  the  regular  increase  guaranteed  by  the 
terms  of  their  engagement.  It  is  understood  that  both 
gentlemen  were  offered  positions  elsewhere  at  higher  salaries 
than  those  they  receive  even  at  the  increased  rate,  but  prefer 
the  class  of  stndentsand  the  character  of  the  work  in  Pictou 
Academy.  The  Academy  never  had  a  stronger  or  more 
popular  staff  than  at  present,  and  the  coming  year  promises 
to  be  n  more  than  usually  successful  onc.'^  —Stanilard. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  Normal  School  at  Fredericton, 
took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  7th  September.  Up- 
wards of  270  students  were  in  their  places — more  by  35 
than  ever  before  on  a  similar  occasion.  After  an  address  by 
Principal  MuUin  relative  to  the  present  condition,  atten- 
dance, prospects  and  needs  of  the  school,  and  addresses  of 
welcome  and  counsel  to  the  students  by  Chief  Superinten- 
dent Inch  and  Chancellor  Harrison,  the  several  clergymen 
who  occupied  seats  on  the  platform,  responded  to  the  Prin- 
cipal's request  for  short  speeches.  These  were  Revs.  J.  C. 
McDevitt,  P.  D.  Crawley,  R.  W.  Weddall,  C.  W.  McCuUy, 
and  W.  W.  Lodge.  Their  presence,  as  representatives  of 
the  different  Christian  churches,  was  a  new  and  pleasing 
feature  of  this  year's  commencement. 

The  student-teachers  now  enrolled  are  classified  denomi- 
nationally as  follows,  including  the  French  department: — 
Roman  Catholics,  50;  Baptists,  53;  Methodists,  51;  Presby- 
terians, 44;  Episcopalians,  39;  F.  C.  Baptists,  24;  Reformed 
Baptists,  3;  Congregationalist,  1.  They  represent  the  dif- 
ferent Counties  as  follows: — York,  44;  Charlotte,  31;  Carle- 
ton,  30;  King's,  29;  Westmorland,  '27;  Northumberland,  24; 
Queen's  17;  St.  John,  14;  Gloucester,  14;  Albert,  13;  Resti- 
gouche,  10;  Kent,  8;  Sunbury,  8;  Victoria,  3,  Madawaska,  1. 

Principal  McLeod  of  the  Summerside,  P.  E.  I.,  schools 
has  resigned,  resignation  to  take  effect  Dec.  31st.  Summer- 
side  loses  an  excellent  teacher  in  the  retiring  principal. 


Prof.  G.  G.  Robertson,  B.  A.,  of  Prince  of  Wales  College 
has  resigned  and  gone  to  seek  a  home  and  improve  his 
prospects  in  British  Columbia.  A.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  takes  his 
his  place. 

Prince  of  Wales  College,  P.  E.  I.,  will  have  a  changed  staff 
this  year;  not  only  Prof.  Robertson  but  Prof.  West  has  also 
resigned.     Prof.  West's  successor  is  not  yet  named. 

Principal  Balderston,  of  the  Montague,  High  School,  P. 
E.  I.  ,  slips  out  of  the  list  of  to  be  inspected  ones  to  that  of 
inspectors,  having  been  appointed  Inspector  for  the  Queen's 
County  District. 

J.  K.  Ross,  Kent  St.  School,  Charlottetown,  has  laid 
aside  the  birch  for  the  present  to  engage  in  life  insurance 
work.  T.  A.  McLean,  jr.,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school, 
succeeds  him. 


The  Summerside  Board  of  School  Trustees,  determined  to 
be  abreast  of  the  times,  have  added  to  their  staff  this  year  a 
teacher  of  stenography  and  typewriting.  They  are  also  mak- 
ing ])reparations  to  have  kindergarten  work  in  connection 
with  their  schools. 


Prince  of  Wales  College  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  with  a 
larger  enrolrrient  than  ever.  A  new  building  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  What  government  will  earn  for  themselves  the 
credit  of  giving  P.  E.  Island  a  suitable  college  building? 

In  the  September  Revikw  among  the  list  of  candidates  in 
the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School  entrance  examination, 
Miss  Eva  Maxwell,  Moore's  Mills,  Charlotte  County,  wa.s 
successful  for  Jirst  class,  not  sccvnd  as  reported. 
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BOOK  EEVIEWS. 

A  Text  Book  of  Needle  Wokk,  Knitting  and  Cittino 
Out,  with  methods  of  teaching,  by  Klizabeth  Rosevear. 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  Xew  York;  pp.  460;  price Cs. 
This  book  appears  most  opportunely.  Sewing  is  not  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Canada  as  commonly  as  it  should  be,  but 
even  where  it  is  professedly  taught  it  often  degenerates  into 
mere  fancy  work,  ungraded,  learned  by  imitation  and  want- 
ing in  the  practical  and  educational  results  that  such  a 
useful  study  ought  to  secure.  In  this  book  we  have  a  grad- 
ually developed  series  of  exercises  suitable  for  every  grade 
until  the  pupils  are  able  on  scientific  principles  to  cut  out 
and  complete  the  simpler  garments.  Such  useful  accomplish- 
ments as  darning  and  knitting  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve.  The  book  abounds  in  illustrations  showing  how 
the  blackboard  can  be  used  as  in  other  educational  subjects. 
This  study  is  raised  above  the  mechanical  plane  which  it 
occupied  in  the  past,  and  as  here  presented  becomes  a  mind, 
a  thought  stimulator.  We  would  recommend  it  to  our 
sisters  in  the  profession  as  the  best  book  we  have  yet  seen 
on  the  subject. 


The  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  akd  Song,  Common 
School  Course,  by  J.  W.  Tufts,  price  85  cents,  pulslishers 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  present  volume  of  this 
series  affords  working  material  to  teachers  who  desire  to 
cultivate  musical  taste  in  their  pupils.  The  books  are  writ- 
ten in  staff  notation  and  are  prepared  expressly  for  use  in 
the  class  room.  The  number  which  we  have  seen,  called 
the  "  Common  School  Course  "  is  arranged  for  mixed  schools 
and  classes  and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
contains  music  set  for  one  voice  only;  the  second  takes 
up  two  part  harmony,  while  the  third  has  songs  and 
exercises  for  three  voices  with  added  notes  for  bass.  The 
plan  of  the  book  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a 
fair  knowledge  of  musical  theory,  but  the  six  or  eight  pages 
of  "hints  and  directions  to  teachers"'  give  very  useful  ideas 
as  to  the  best  method  of  imparting  such  knowledge  to  the 
pupils.  The  "Cecilian"  treatment  of  time  is  very  suggestive 
of  our  tonic  sol-fa  plans.  The  use  of  the  French  time  names 
is  recommended  as  well  as  the  study  of  time  forms  apart 
from  tune.  There  are  special  exercises  for  time,  and  one 
excellent  feature  throughout  this  book  is  the  careful  selection 
of  preparatory  exercises  for  any  difficulties  either  of  time  or 
tune  that  present  themselves  in  the  songs.  Each  song  group 
is  preceded  by  a  corresponding  group  of  exercises  to  pre- 
pare the  singer  for  the  new  steps  introduced. 


Catullus,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  ed- 
ited by  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.  Cloth,  pages  273.  Price  §1.50.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  This  work  is  evidently  a 
labor  of  love  by  the  editor,  fiom  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  has  thrown  himself  into  the  life  of  the  Roman  poet.  His 
introduction  is  no  dry  recital  of  facts,  but  a  warm,  sympa- 
thetic prelude  to  wUat  is  to  come,  a  bit  of  rus  in  urhe  to  read- 
ers of  "introductions."     The  notes,  which  are  arranged  at 


the  bottom  of  each  page,  are  critical  and  have  an  originality 
and  independence  which  at  once  enlists  the  attention  of  the 
student.  The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Ginn's  "  Coll- 
ege Series  of  Latin  Authors." 

The  Classic  Myths  in  English  Litbraturf,,  edited  by 
Chas.  Mills  Gayley,  University  of  California.  Cloth,  pp. 
539,  price  §1.05.  Publishers  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  work,  based  chiefly  on  Bullfinch's  "Age  of  Fable," 
is  attractive  in  style  and  contents,  the  illustrations  and  maps 
profuse  and  clear,  and  a  perusal  of  its  pages  designed  to 
give  a  clearer  insight  into  English  as  well  as  classical  litera- 
ture.    It  should  be  in  every  school  library  for  reference. 


Virgil's  ^neid,  Book  II,  edited  by  J.  C.  Robertson, 
B.  A  ,  principal  high  school,  Toronto  Junction.  Cloth,  price 
50  cents.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co. ,  publishers,  Toronto.  This 
convenient  and  well  printed  book  has  several  excellent  fea- 
tures, such  as  some  finely  executed  illustrations;  a  vocaiju- 
lary  that  covers  the  whole  six  books  of  .Eneid  and  which 
therefore  gives  a  pupil  a  wider  grasp  of  a  word  than  the 
usual  one-book  vocabularies;  notes  and  references  that  seem 
to  be  particularly  clear  and  definite  to  students  beginning 
Virgil;  and  an  introduction  giving  the  story  of  the  ^Eneid, 
with  a  chapter  on  the  metre.  Both  editor  and  publisher 
have  done  their  work  well.  But  we  must  take  exception  to 
one  view  of  the  editor  in  his  introduction.  "He  (the  editor) 
has  endeavored  merely  to  help  the  pupil  to  a  clear  under, 
standing  of  the  poet's  meaning,  leaving  appreciation  or 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  the  poem  to  come,  as  alone  they 
will  ,  with  increasing  accjuaintance  with  Latin."  Why  not 
at  the  beginning  try  to  make  him  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
the  poem?  Not  one  student  in  twenty  will  pursue  Latin 
further  than  the  high  school,  and  if  he  does  he  will  pursue 
it  with  a  zest  from  having  been  taught  from  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  such  a  poet  as  Virgil.  That  girls 
and  boys  are  not  sooner  led  to  do  this  is  one  reason  why 
such  a  poem  as  the  .Eneid  is  thrown  aside  in  disgust  after 
a  "grind,"  giving  sufficient  to  pass  the  examination,  is 
worked  up. 


Mr.  Carman's  book,  "Low  Tide  on  Grand  Prs:,"  the 
title  being  taken  from  the  well  known  poem  of  that  name 
which  forms  the  initial  number  of  the  volume,  is  now  out, 
from  the  press  of  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co. ,  publishers,  New 
York.  Prof.  Roberts'  latest  book,  "  Songs  of  the  Common 
Day,"  which  is  published  by  an  English  house,  has  been 
shipped  and  is  now  on  the  way  out. 


Geography  by  Map  Drawing,  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  fifty 
cents,  E.  L  Kellogg,  New  York.  As  an  illustration  of  a 
sound  method  of  teaching  geography  this  little  pamphlet  of 
74  pages  would  be  admirable  if  it  contained  about  twenty  , 
pages.  One  gets  tired  of  the  repetition— a  fault  too  com- 
mon with  American  books  of  method.  As  this  book  deals 
entirely  with  the  United  States  it  is  not  of  course  suited  for 
our  schools,  and  would  be  valuable  to  our  teachers  only  as 
it  exemplifies  correctness  of  method. 
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Fifty  Lessons  in  Wood  Working,  by  Arthur  A.  Upham. 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. ,  New  York  99  pages.  Price  50  cents. 
We  commend  this  little  volume  with  much  confidence  to 
all  teachers,  especially  to  those  who  have  not  the  time  and 
'  means  to  purchase  the  more  expensive  works  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  country  schools  this  book  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Die  Ehrebung  Eukopas  gkgan  Napoleon  I  Drei  Vok- 
LESUNGEN  VON  Heinrich  VON  Sybel,  edited  by  A.  B.  Nichols 
of  Harvard  University.  Tublished  by  Ginn  &  Co  ,  Boston 
pp.  12G.  Price  66  cents.  Here  we  have  an  admirable  reader 
for  the  third  and  fourth  year  German  students  of  our  acade- 
mies and  for  the  junior  students  of  our  colleges  The  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  history  and  the  strong  light  it  throws  upon 
the  actors  of  that  time,  will  cause  it  to  be  read  not  as  a  study 
but  as  a  story  book,  more  especially  by  those  who  are  at  the 
same  time  studying  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  The 
notes  do  not  in  our  opinion  afford  the  necessary  grammati- 
cal assistance  to  the  ordinary  student,  but  such  as  are  under 
good  teachers  they  are  sufficient  and  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Health  Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2:  Publishers,  T.  C.  Allen  & 
Cd.,  Halifax. 

Viryil't  ^fJneid,  Book  VH.,  by  Wm.  C.  Collar,  A.  M. 
Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Practicd  Lessons  in  the  use  of  English,  by  Mary  F.  Hyde 
Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Interstate  Third  Header,  by  May  I.  Lovejoy.  Publish- 
ers, D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Bes  Wirtshtts  im  Spessart,  Von  Wilhehn  Uauff,  with 
Notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Eugene  Fasnacht.  Publishers, 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  London. 

The  Adelphoe  of  Terence,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and 
critical  appendi.x,  by  S.  U.  Ashmore,  L.  H.  D.  Publishers, 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York 

An  Introduction  to  the  French  Language,  by  Alphonsc  N 
VanDaell.     Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Edacational  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

In  the  September  Popvlar  Science  Monthly,  there  is  an 
article  on  Scientific  Cooking,  a  Plea  for  Education  in  House- 
hold affairs. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September  contains  a  reply  to 
Professor  Shaler's  "Relations  of  Academic  and  Technical 
Instruction''  which  appeared  in  the  August  number.  It  is 
by  General  Frencis  A.  Walker,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  a  most  able  defence  of 
the  system  of  the  independent  technical  school.  In  this 
paper  the  author  expresses  his  belief  "that  scientific  and 
technical  education  always  encounters  a  grave  risk  when  put 
out  to  nurse  with  representatives  of  classical  culture." 
These  two  papers,  covering  both  sides  of  an  important  edu- 
cational question,  should  be  read  by  all  teachers 

The  Century  has  just  come  in  posijession  of  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  important  historical  documents  of  the  age. 
It  is  a  record  of  the  daily  life  of  Napoleon   Bonaparte  on 


board  the  English  ship  which  bore  him  into  captivity  at  St. 
Helena,  as  contained  in  the  hitherto  unpublished  journal  of 
the  secretary  of  the  admiral  in  charge.  The  diary  will  be 
published  in  early  numbers  of  TheCentury. 

The  Cosmopolitan  (New  York,  price  12A  cents  a  number), 
devotes  September  to  the  World's  Fair,  giving  over  100 
pages  of  iUustration  and  reading  matter.  To  those  who 
have  been  to  the  Fair,  and  to  those  who  have  not,  it  is  of 
absorbing  interest.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  hundred, 
which  is  to  be  expected  when  one  glances  at  the  names  of 
the  contributors,  among  whom  are  Walter  Besant,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  Murat  Halstead,  and  Ex-president  Harrison, 
The  illustrations  are  models  of  beauty  and  finish. 

LittelVs  Living  Age,  August  26th,  has  a  well  written  and 
timely  article  on  The  Study  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

TRURO,   NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Thu  ni'xt  liM-ni  will  lirgiii  October  I'.iUi,  IH'.W,  In  the  New  ScBoot, 
BfiLDiNG.  Tlii.'^  iii.stitmion  p.  ssesses  complete  setsof  apiiaraltis  to  study 
tlie  Nati'Ral  .Sciknckm  ami  Uicir  relations  to  Aoricui-tuhe.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  given : 

(Jeneral  Cotu'Se  in  Agrieiilture. 

"  "  "  for  Teachers. 

"  "  Horticulture. 

Dairying. 
Special  C'otu'se  in  Veterinai-y  Science. 
"  "  Natural  Sciences. 

Dairying. 
"  "  Dairying  for  Teachers. 

"  "  Dairying  for  those  who  wish  to  run  creameries. 

**  *'  At^'iirulture. 

Thespecial  courses  av  loi  ihusi^who  cannottake  the  full  course. 
NO  FEES  FOR  ADMIKSK  IN.     By  working  on  the  farm  students  can 
earn  enough  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses.    Ladies  admitted  as  well  as 
gentlemen.    For  further  information  apply  to.    ' 

PROF.  H.  W.  SMITH,  Truro,  N.  8. 
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l.OO  PER  Year 


For  the  Season  of  1892  and  3,  -we  will 
give  Teachers  special  prices  for 

PIANOS  ^'  ORGANS, 

Which  can  be  selected  from  the  largest  stock  now  on  sale 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  Our  continual  and  uninterrupted 
Piano  Business  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  lead  in  the  magnitude  and  character  of  our  goods, 
should  make  our  prices  very  much  lower  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  In  fact  the  piano  trade,  as  well  as  the  public  gen 
erally,  know  quite  well  that  by  calling  at  the  warerooms  of 
C.  FLOOD  &  SONS  they  can  get  the  best  goods  and  an 
immense  stock  to  select  from.  Teachers  can  rely  on  the  best 
treatment  and  the  most  liberal  terms  of  payment  by  calling 
personally  or  ordering  by  letter,  which  can  be  sure  of  prompt 
attention. 

Catalogues,  Terms  of  payment  and  every 
information  furnished  on  application. 

C.    FLOOD  &  SONS, 

31  &  33  King  Street,   St.  John,  N.  B. 
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NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS- 

Hairs  Bookstore  (p.  61)— Carter  &  Co.  (p.  ii.) 

Subscribers  should  promptly  notify  the  REVIEW  of  change  of  address^ 
giving  old  as  icelt  as  new  address.  Communications  from  New  Bruns- 
wick should  be  addressed  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  St.  John;  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy,  Halifax ; 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown. 


An  article  on  "  Flags,"  intended  for  this  number, 
is  unavoibably  held  over. 


Thursday,  November  2.3rd,  has  been  appointed 
Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  Dominion. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  from  the 
office  of  Lt.  Governor  of  New  Brunswick  has  called 
forth  many  expressions  of  regret,  showing  the  deserved 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  classes  in  the 
province.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  has  been  in  public  life 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  his  unimpeachable 
integrity  and  his  advocacy  of  all  measures  tending  to 
advance  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  people 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  held  in  grateful  recol- 
lection by  the  people. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  academy  at 
Amherst,  N.  S.,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  October 
4th.  The  proceedings  were  of  the  most  interesting 
and  enthusiastic  character.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Chief.  Supt.  MacKay,  Inspector  Craig,  J.  E. 
Dickey,  M.  P.,  J.  McKeen,  J.  T.  Mellish  and  others. 
The  new  building,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  in  its  plan  and  equipments  in  Nova  Scotia, 
is  creditable  alike  to  the  public  spirit  and  liberality 
of  the  citizens  of  Amherst  as  well  as  to  the  energy  of 
the  Principal,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lay.     The  cost  is  somewhere 
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in  the  vicinity  of  $30,000;  and  the  coutnictors, 
Messrs.  Rhodes,  Carry  &  Cd.,  have  every  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  their  share  in  adding  such  a  building 
to  the  many  handsome  educational  structures  which 
they  have  already  placed  in  many  towns  and  cities  of 
Nova  Scotia. 


The  N.  B.  University  extension  lectures  will  be 
continued  in  St.  John  this  winter,  beginning  the 
19th  of  October.  '  Two  courses  will  be  delivered 
before  the  holidays  of  eight  lectures  each^by  Prof. 
Davidson  on  Political  Economy  and  by  Prof.  Bailey 
on  Zoology. 


OUR  EDUCATION  UNSUITED  TO  THE  MASSES. 

The  following  paragraph  from  an  exchange  affords 
food  for  serious  reflection  to  those  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  shaping  the  educational  policy  of  the 
country.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
have  a  deep-rooted  dislike  for  any  kind  of  manual 
labor,  to  escape  which  they  struggle  to  obtain  the  so- 
called  higher  education.  Is  it  not  possible  to  give  to 
the  masses  an  education  which  will  dignify  their  toil, 
give  them  higher  ideals  of  life  than  mere  social  pre- 
eminence, and  thereby  make  them  more  contented 
with  life  without  repressing  the  nobler  aspirations  of 
the  soul  ? 

"Germany  suffers  from  an  intellectual  over-production. 
All  professions  are  over-crowded.  It  was  fondly  believed 
up  to  our  days  that  the  state  had  no  more  important  task 
than  to  render  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  as  easy  as  possi- 
ble, and  for  that  purpose  to  establish  many  higher  schools. 
But  it  was  not  asked  whether  there  was  room  enough  for 
employing  men  when  their  education  was  finished  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  career  of  Isw  in  Prussia,  we  find  that  there 
are  1851  men  who  have  not  only  passed  through  the  gymna- 
sium and  the  university,  but  have  also  served  the  state  gratis 
for  about  five  years,  while  the  annual  average  demand  is 
one  hundred.  There  are  more  than  seven  thousand  examined 
architects  without  a  fixed  employment,  it  is  the  same  with 
engineers,  teachers  in  classics,  mathematics,  etc  These 
unemployed  forces  are  particularly  attracted  to  the  great 
capitals,  because  everyone  hopes  that  with  the  many  chances 
they  offer  he  will  find  a  gap  into  which  he  may  jump. 
Men  of  university .  training  are  almost  without  exception 
capable  only  of  intellectual  work.  If  they  do  not  succeed 
in  their  branch,  they  cannot  become  tailors  or  carpenters  ; 
they  must  take  to  pettifogging,  giving  lessons,  copying, 
writing  for  inferior  papers,  etc.  There  are  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, doctors  of  philosophy,  among  tlio.se  who  are 
regularly  relieved  by  the  Berlin  Poor  Board. 

All  these  men  are,  of  course,  discontented  with  the  |)re- 
sent  state  of  things,  and  ready  to  join  with  those  forces 
which  hold  out  hope  of  overthrowing  it.  Nor  are  female 
candidates  wanting  in  this  proletariat;  all  those  who  give 
cheap  lessons,  write  mediocre  novels  for  low-class  journals, 
or  work  for  shops  at  starvation  wages,  are  swelling  the 
army  of  social  revolution," 


OCTOBER   DAYS. 

The  approach  of  the  cold  season  this  year  has  been 
so  gradual  and  the  frosts  so  very  light  that  October 
finds  us  with  a  brilliaivcy  of  foliage  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Nature  to  surpass,  prodigal  as  she  is  and 
rich  in  efiects.  The  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  that 
of  fairyland  in  these  October  days,  when  Nature 
seems  to  pause  for  a  brief  space  between  the  busy 
activity  of  summer  and  the  repose  of  winter  as  if  to 
admire  her  own  handiwork — so  exquisitely  perfect 
and  restfnl  are  some  of  these  days  of  parting  summer. 
The  busiest  toiler  of  the  fields,  who  perhaps  has 
scarcely  lifted  his  eyes  beyond  his  own  acres  during 
the  summer,  now  allows  his  gaze  to  wander  at  will 
over  valley  and  hillside  around  him. 

If  he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  our  rich  intervals 
with  bordering  hillsides,  such  as  the  St.  John  river 
presents  throughout  its  whole  course,  where  decidu- 
ous and  evergreen  trees  intermingle,  the  picture  that 
presents  itself  to  him  is  one  whose  perfection  of 
beauty  will  appeal  to  even  the  most  ordinary  and 
common  place  mind. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  a  field  or  heath  on  an 
October  morning  when  scarcely  a  breeze  is  stirring, 
the  onlooker  of  this  picture  of  brilliant  autumn  tints 
will  wonder  at  the  matchless  skill  with  which  these 
colors  are  blended.  At  his  feet  the  deep  purple  and 
red  of  the  leaves  of  the  blueberry  and  other  heath 
plants  will  form  with  the  still  green  grass 
a  ground  work  of  rare  beauty.  Raising  the  eyes  to 
the  nearest  copse,  the  yellow  and  scarlet  of  young 
birch  and  maple  will  meet  the  eye  with  perhaps  a 
group  of  young  willows,  with  all  the  verdure  of 
summer  on  their  boughs,  and  beyond,  the  taller 
forest  trees  rear  their  uplifted  heads  of  scarlet  and 
green  and  gold,  and  an  added  beauty  given  to  this 
picture  is  its  repetition  in  the  lake  or  river  beneath. 


JUDGE  KING  AND  N.  B.  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  King  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  is  one  that  appears  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction.  The  high  character  of  Judge 
King,  his  fine  legal  abilities,  his  intellectual  force, 
and  his  oratorical  talents  have  given  him  a  command- 
ingposition  in  political  and  judicial  circlesinhis  native 
province,  and  these  qualities  will  make  him  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  the  Hon.  Geo.  E.  King, 
then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Brunswick  government  and  the  framer  of  the 
present  public  school  system  of   the  province,  whic^^ 
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became  law  ia  1871.  Hon.  Mr.  King's  fearless 
advocacy  of  free  schools,  the  ability  and  force  with 
which  he  overcome  all  arguments  against  the  measure 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here.  It  is 
suflBcient  to  say  that  our  admirable  system  of  free 
schools,  which  in  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to 
judge  has  no  superior,  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
the  ability  and  unflinching  support  of  Judge 
King. 

But  Mr.  King's  advocacy  of  free  schools  did  not 
end  with  the  passage  of  the  bill.  When  the  N.  B. 
school  act  was  made  the  subject  of  att.-ick  at  Ottawa, 
he  with  his  colleagues  came  to  the  rescue  and  vigor- 
ously defended  his  measure  in  words  whose  soundness 
cannot  be  questioned  : 

"The  House  of  Commons  by  asking  for  the  disallowance  of 
a  particular  Act  virtually  takes  upon  itself  the  power  to  deter- 
mine what  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  shall  be  allowed; 
in  short,  it  would  thus  make  the  legislature  of  provincial 
parliament  subservient  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  that 
body.  To  establish  any  such  principle  would  be  wholly  des- 
tructive of  the  Federal  Union,  and  would  entirely  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  Local  Legislatures.'' 


LIEUT.  GOVERNOR  JOHN  BOYD, 

The  appointment  of  Hon.  Senator  Boyd  to  succeed 
Sir  Leonard  Tilley  as  governor  of  New  Brunswick 
has  met  with  general  favor.  Mr.  Boyd  has  always 
taken  such  a  strong  interest  in  educational  matters 
in  the  province  that  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

He  was  born  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1826.  His  father  died  in  1831,  after 
which  his  mother  crossed  the  Atlantic,  intending  to 
settle  in  New  York,  but  arriving  in  St.  John  after  a 
passage  of  eleven  weeks  she  decided,  fortunately,  to 
take  up  her  abode  in  this  city.  The  reader  might 
apply  this  term  fortunately  to  Mr.  Boyd,  as  he  has 
risen  by  degrees  to  the  governorship  of  his  adopted 
country;  but  it  might  with  more  force  be  applied  to 
the  City  of  St.  John.  No  citizen  ever  entered  more 
earnestly  and  with  more  ability  and  diligence  into  its 
business  and  industrial  development  than  he  has. 
No  one  has  beep  more  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  others,  or  to  aid  with  brain,  voice  and  pen  every 
worthy  object  that  tended  to  advance  the  interests  of 
his  adopted  city.  And  his  persistent  faith  in  the 
resources  of  the  city  and  province,  backed  by  a  cheer- 
ful and  happy  way  of  always  looking  at  the  bright 
side  of  things,  often  restored  heart  to  many  a  dis- 
couraged one.  Instead  of  grumbling  or  waiting  for 
"something  to  turn  up,"  Mr.  Boyd  was  hopeful  and 
made  things  turn  up.  The  "fortunately"  seems  in 
favor  of  the  city. 


For  ten  years  Mr.  Boyd  was  chairman  of  the  St 
John  School  Board.  To  his  tact  and  readiness  is  due 
the  healing  of  the  differences  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  and  causing  the  latter  to  accept  the 
free  schools  for  the  education  of  i;heir  children.  The 
result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  step  taken  by 
Mr.  Boyd  and  his  colleagues  on  the  school  board. 
Harmony  has  reigned  where  serious  differences  might 
have  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  or  imperil- 
led their  existance. 

We  hope  Lt.  Governor  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Boyd  have 
years  of  happidess  before  them,  for  both  have  been 
the  means  of  increasing,  to  a  large  extent,  the  happi- 
ness of  others. 


USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Cyclones  and  Hurricanes. — Prof.  Graham  Bell,  of  Bell 
telephone  fame,  delivered  an  interesting  and  highly  instruc- 
tive lecture  in  Baddeck  lately.  The  subject  was  "Cyclones 
and  Hurricanes."  He  suggests  that  Dalhousie  or  some 
other  Maritime  university  should  be  the  first  to  make  use  of 
the  enormous  mass  of  facts  relating  to  the  movements  of  the 
winds,  atmosphere,  etc.,  collected  during  the  past  twenty 
years  by  the  weather  bureau,  and  which  are  still  lying  un- 
utilized, for  the  purpose  of  study.  There  was  a  large 
audience,  which  filled  the  court  house. 

Why  not  call  on  the  teachers  for  some  of  this  work? 
They  may  benefit  themselves,  their  pupils  and  the 
public  by  constituting  themselves  a  scientific  corps 
— some  to  collect  facts  regarding  some  plant  curious 
or  injurious;  others  to  study  the  habits  of  destructive 
insects  ;  others  to  watch  the  migrations  of  birds  ; 
some  to  collect  marine  algte,  and  others  to  find  how 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  affected  at  various 
depths  by  the  season  and  by  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
There  are  hundreds  of  subjects.  Become  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Institute  of  Science  and  your 
efforts  will  be  directed,  encouraged  and  appreciated. 
Why  should  so  much  energy  and  time  be  lost  when 
it  can  be  utilized  to  place  the  Maritime  Provinces  in 
the  van  of  scientific  research  1  No  part  of  the  world 
is  so  rich  and  varied  in  the  products  of  nature,  the 
sea,  the  mine  and  the  forest.  Let  every  teacher  have 
a  hobby,  a  mental  safety  valve,  a  source  of  recreation 
and  happiness. 

This  insistence  on  examinations,  this  substitution 
of  one  of  the  instruments  of  teaching  for  the  teaching 
itself,  this  exaltation  of  the  means  above  the  end  is 
one  of  the  evils  that  threatens  our  schools.  A 
strict  application  of  the  marking  system  is  little 
likely  to  encourage  culture.  Narrowness  is  more 
easily  produced  than  breadth. — Adapted, 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  regarding 
the  fourth  clause  of  the  new  agreement  as  published 
in  the  last  N.  B.  School  Manual.  For  the  benefit 
and  information  of  all  concerned  I  may  explain  it 
more  at  length.  Let  us  suppose  a  case,  say,  that 
there  are  in  round  numbers  120  teaching  days  in  the 
first  term  of  the  school  year  and  'JO  teacning  days  in 
the  second  term.  The  agreement  is  for  ^200  for  the 
school  year,  or  at  that  rate.  If  the  teacher  teaches 
120  days,  or  the  whole  of  the  first  term,  she  should 
receive  i|J  of  $200,  or  $104,29  for  the  first  term,  and 
2\'V  of  $200,  or  185.71,  for  the  second  term. 

The  change  in  the  agreement  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  unequal  length  of  the  terms  of  the  school 
year,  and  teachers  should  be  very  careful  in  making 
contracts,  lest  they  receive  less  than  they  expect  for 
the  present  term.  I  fear  that  for  the  present  term 
some  confusion  may  arise.  Some  teachers  have,  no 
doubt,  agreed  at  the  rate  of  so  much  for  the  school 
term  ending  December  31st.  In  such  a  case  I  think 
the  teacher  is  entitled  to  the  full  amount  agreed 
upon,  but  at  the  same  time  teachers  should  have  a 
care  that  the  agreement  is  made  according  to  the 
prescribed  form,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  so  much  for 
the  school  year.  Both  by  regulation  and  the  teacher's 
oath  no  other  form  of  agreement  is  allowable. 

Some  trustees  will  not  hire  except  at  the  rate  of 
so  much  by  the  month,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
allowing  the  teachers  nothing  for  the  holidays,  and 
to  make  this  scheme  more  plausible  they  extend  the 
summer  vacation  in  order  that  they  may  only  have 
to  pay  an  even  five  or  four  months'  salary.  Some 
remedy  should  be  devised  for  this,  and  such  boards 
should  be  awarded  their  county  fund  in  the  same 
way. 


Many  school  boards  in  poor  districts  do  not  seem 
clearly  to  understand  the  nature  or  amount  of  the 
poor  aid  they  receive.  Some  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  only  advantage  they  receive  is  the  i  or  J 
additional  they  receive  on  the  county  fund  grant, 
and  do  not  appear  to  comprehend  that  the  teacher 
also  receives  i  or  J  more  on  her  government  allow- 
ance, which  should  go  to  the  relief  of  the  district 
and  should  be  taken  into  account  when  the  agree- 
ment is  made.  If  such  a  plan  is  not  followed,  the 
teacher  obtains  so  much  extra.  Whenever  the 
trustees  do  not  seem  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  poor 
aid,  it  is  only  fair  and  honorable  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  explain  matters  before  signing  the  agree- 
ment. Some  trustees  find  out  this  after  the  agree- 
ment is  signed  and  then  seek  to  have  allowance  made. 
In  such  a  case  they  are  powerless  unless  the  teacher 
is  willing. 


In  all  cases  where  poor  aid  is  given,  the  teachers 
should  add  it  to  the  amount  of  salary  mentioned  in 
the  agreement  in  making  their  returns. 


Teachers  in  Council. 

P.  E.  Island  Educational  Association. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  P.  E.  Island  was  held  September  27-29 
in  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  Charlottetown.  This 
convention  was  one  of  the  most  successful  held  in 
point  of  numbers  attending,  there  being  upwards  of 
300  teachers  in  attendance,  and  in  importance  of 
business  transacted. 

First  Session. — Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
McLeod,  President  of  the  Association,  in  a  few  prac- 
tical remarks  opened  the  convention.  After  the 
appointment  of  the  several  committees  a  short  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  desirability  of  changing  the 
school  hours  in  the  country  districts.  It  was  after- 
wards resolved  to  request  the  Board  of  Education  to 
change  the  present  hours,  closing  school  in  the  sum- 
mer season  from  4  to  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman  introduced  the  Educational 
Review  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers,  requesting 
their  a'd  in  making  it  more  distinctly  the  organ  of 
the  P.  E.  Island  teachers  by  contributing  to  its 
columns  and  by  subscribing  for  it. 

The  second  session  was  opened  by  Miss  Snadden, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
which  was  held  last  year  in  Sackville.  She  dwelt 
upon  the  educative  influence  it  had.  Mr.  Seaman 
followed  on  the  same  subject.  He  dwelt  chiefly  on 
the  financial  side  of  the  question,  and  the  subjects 
taught  and  the  teachers.  The  importance  of  this 
school  so  forced  itself  upon  the  teachers  that  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried  authorizing  the 
executive  committee  to  petition  the  government,  ask- 
ing that  one  week  more  vacation  be  granted  to  those 
teachers  who  attend  the  School  of  Science  than  to 
those  who  do  not.  The  school  meets  in  Charlottetown 
next  year. 

R.  W.  Campbell  opened  the  discussion  on  the 
teaching  of  English.  He  claimed  that  the  weak 
point  in  our  teaching  of  English  was  in  expression. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  he  suggested  that  pupils  should 
express  their  answers  to  questions  in  class-work  in 
complete  sentences. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held.  Mayor 
Haviland  presiding.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  our 
public  men  so  interested  in  education.  Hon.  L.  H. 
Davies  gave  a  forcible  and  practical  address.  He 
impressed  upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  of  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  one  another,  to  make  them- 
selves specialists  in  one  subject,  for  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  a  man  can  come  to  the  front  in  these 
days.  He  also  urged  the  teachers  to  let  no  false 
modesty  hinder  them  in  exerting  themselves  for  the 
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cause  of  education  or  in  moving  the  masses  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  in  regard  to  this  all-important 
subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Peters  followed  in  a  short  forcible  speech. 
He  spoke  words  of  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  teachers. 
He  said  that  if  any  one  should  ask,  Where  is  the 
record  of  their  labors?  they  could  answer  in  the  words 
of  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  :  "  If  you 
seek  his  monument,  look  around  you." 

Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  urged  the  importance  of  an  all 
round  development.  Rev.  Mr.  Fullerton  also  gave  a 
very  fine  address,  it  being  most  practical  and  sugges- 
tive. A  beautiful  solo  was  splendidly  sung  by  Mrs. 
Malcolm  McLeod.  Mr.  Arsenault  also  sang  a  solo. 
Mr.  Vinnicombe's  orchestra  filled  the  hall  with  en- 
trancing strains.  Mr.  McPherson  gave  one  of  his 
inimitable  humorous  readings.  Meeting  dispersed  by 
singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne "  and  "  God  Save  the 
Qneen."' 

At  the  third  session  Messrs.  J.  R.  Ross  and  J.  D. 
Seaman,  who  lately  visited  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  addressed  the  convention  ;  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Ross  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  educative 
influences  of  the  Fair.  Mr.  Seaman  dwelt  on  the 
educational  exhibits  and  impressions  received  there- 
from. He  thought  that  the  German  schools,  as  judged 
by  their  exhibits,  were  the  best  schools  in  the  world, 
and  that  Ontario's  schools,  especially  those  of  Toronto, 
were  the  best  in  America. 

Mr.  Duncan  gave  a  lesson  on  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing proportion.  Several  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion and  commented  very  favorably  on  Mr.  Duncan's 
method. 

Miss  Archibald  gave  a  lesson  illustrative  of  kinder- 
garten instruction.  Her  opening  remarks  were  ex- 
planatory of  kindergarten  methods.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  practical  work,  children  and  the  appliances 
being  employed. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ross  made  a  motion  to  the  effect  that 
a  proper  training  master  should  be  appointed  to  the 
normal  department  of  Prince  of  Wales  College. 
Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Kelly  and  Duncan  followed  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman  moved,  asking  that  more  suitable 
text-books  in  British  history  and  English  grammar 
than  those  now  in  use  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Education. — Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Rielly  moved  "that  this  convention  petition 
the  Legislature  to  so  amend  the  education  law  as  to 
admit  a  representative  of  the  Teachers'  Association  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  Seaman  and  Duncan 
the  motion  was  carried. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Mclntyre  moved  the  following  : 
Whereas,  It  is  in  the  interests  of  education  in  this  pro- 
vince that  some  one  interested  in  education  should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  other  portions  of 
the  continent,  especially  Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing their  systems  of  education  ; 

Therefore  re/mhed,  That  the  government  be  requested 
to  delegate  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  or  other 
suitable  person,  to  study  the  systems  of  education  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  that  of  Ontario,  with 
the  view  of  improving  our  present  system.  Expenses  of 
such  delegate  to  be  borne  by  the  government. — Carried 
unanimously. 

After  the  election  and  installation  of  the  following 
officers  the  convention  closed  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  executive. 

Officers. 
President— B..  H.  Campbell,  Charlottetown. 
Vice-Pres.  for  Prince  Co.  —Miss  Fairlie  Durant,  Kensington. 
"  "    QueensCo.— William  McPhail,  York. 

"  "   Kings   Co.— R.  H.  McDonald,  Georgetown. 

Secretary- Treasurer — F.  C.  McLean,  Charlottetown. 
Recording-Secretary — Miss  Leslie,  Souris. 
Executive  Committee — Inspector  Murphy,  Kings. 

John  McSwain,  Charlottetown. 
Mr.  McKinnon,  Montague. 
James  Landrigan,  Miscouche. 
R.  C.  Stevenson,  New  Glasgow. 


Victoria  and  Madawaska  Institute. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  above  Institute 
was  held  at  Grand  Falls  on  September  28th  and  29th. 
H.  C.  Henderson,  B.  A.,  the  president,  opened 
the  first  session  at  10  a.  m.  on  Thursday  by  a  short 
address  on  the  advantages  teachers  might  derive  from 
institutes.  The  teachers  were  also  addressed  by 
Inspector  F.  B.  Meagher,  M.  A.,  who  was  present  at 
each  session  of  the  Institute  except  the  first.  Inter- 
esting papers  on  professional  subjects  were  read  by 
Misses  Lyon,  Manzer,  Hayter  and  Eraser,  and  by 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Rogers  and  Stephenson. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  H.  E.  Hen- 
derson, B.  A.,  President;  Miss  Bessie  Eraser,  Vice- 
President;  T.  Rogers,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Miss 
Maxwell  and  Mr.  White  were  elected  on  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  teachers  who  have 
ever  attended  from  Madawaska,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable that  each  county  should  form  an  Institute  for 
itself.  The  Victoria  Institute  decided  to  hold  its 
nest  meeting  at  Arthurette.  The  most  satisfactory 
part  of  th(^  gathering  was  the  crowded,  enthusiastic 
public  meeting  in  McCluskey's  Hall.  The  speakers 
were  the  President,  who  occupied  the  chair,  the 
Inspector,  the  Rev.  Father  O'Keefe,  Rev.  A.  J.  Lods, 
Councillor  McCluskey   and   Mr.  Home.      The  chief 
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subjects  brought  before  the  audience  were  compul- 
sory attendance,  duties  of  parents  and  difficulties  of 
teachers.  The  meeting  was  enlivened  by  music  and 
recitations. 

Albert  County  Institute. 
The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Albert  County 
Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Elgin  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  September  21st  and  22nd.  About  thirty-five 
teachers  were  present.  The  Institute  opened  with  an 
address  by  the  President,  Wm.  M.  Burns.  A  care- 
fully prepared  paper  on  Physical  Education  was  read 
by  A.  Weldon  Colpitts.  On  Thursday  afternoon  the 
members  paid  a  visit  to  Gordon  Falls,  and  in  the 
evening  a  public  educational  meeting  was  held,  which 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Khodes,  editor  of  the  Maple 
Leaf,  Inspector  Steeves,  Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Saunders.  Papers  were  read  at  the  sessions 
on  Friday  as  follows:  Idleness  of  Pupils,  Causes  and 
Remedies,  by  W.  L.  Dawson;  Canadian  History,  by 
Miss  Widlake,  and  a  lesson  was  given  by  T.  E.  Col- 
pitts on  Developing  the  Idea  of  Common  Measure. 
These  papers  were  listened  to  with  attention  and 
excited  considerable  discussion.  The  Institute 
decided  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  its  surplus  funds 
to  giving  prizes  in  July  for  normal  school  entrance 
and  junior  leaving  examinations.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  W.  M.  Burns,  President;  Miss 
Jane  Moore,Vice-president;  W.  L.  Dawson,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  W.  W.  Wells  and  Miss  Caskin,  additional 
members  of  the  Executive. 


Kings  County  Institute. 

The  Kings  County  (N.  B.)  Teachers'  Institute  met 
at  Havelock,  September  14th  and  15th,  Mr.  R.  D- 
Hanson,  of  Sussex,  in  the  chair,  Nearly  fifty  teach- 
ers were  in  attendance.  The  following  papers  were 
read:  On  School  Discipline,  by  Miss  M.  Frost,  of 
Norton ;  Furniture  and  Apparatus  in  Ungraded 
Schools,  by  Miss  A.  E.  Parlee,  Sussex;  Writing  in 
Primary  Grades,  by  Miss  Julia  J.  Smith,  Sussex ; 
How  to  Teach  Reading,  by  M.  Colwell;  On  Composi- 
tion, by  Miss  Johnston;  On  Parents  and  Teachers, 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Lawson  ;  First  Grade  Reading,  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Duke. 

Inspector  Steeves  was  present,  taking  part  in  the 
discussions,  which  were  of  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive character. 

The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  well 
attended  and  showed  that  the  people  of  Havelock 
take  an  interest  in  the  question  of  education.  Mrs. 
Hanson,  of  Sussex,  presided  at  the  organ,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Brown, 
Mr.  Hanson,  lospector  Steeves  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Alward. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  teachers  paid  a  visit  to 
the  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Havelock. 

The  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  A.  C.  M.  Law- 
son,  President;  Beatrice  Duke,  Vice-president;  C.  H. 
Perry,  Secretary-Treasurer;  S.  L.  T.  Mclvnight  and 
Miss  M.  Frost  were  elected  to  a  scat  witli  the 
executive. 


For  the  Review.] 

.     NATURE    LESSONS. 

No.  III.    Our  Birds. 

Teachek.     Who  can  tell  me  something  about  birds 
seen  since  yesterday? 
(Every  hand  up). 

T.     Well,    I'll   give  the  first  chance  to  the  small 
boys.     What  bird  did  you  see? 
BoT.     English  sparrows. 

T.  How  many  have  seen  the  English  sparrow? 
(Show  of  hands).  Suppose  I  don't  know  an  English 
sparrow  from  any  other  bird,  how  could  you  help  me 
to  find  it  out? 

B.  It  is  the  most  common  little,  brownish-grey 
bird  about  the  house  now. 

T.  Do  any  of  you  know  why  it  is  called  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow  ?  Has  it  been  found  only  in  England,  I 
wonder? 

Another  B.  I  think  I  read  or  heard  some  one  say 
that  it  is  fouud  all  through  Europe,  but  that  in  1850 
some  persons  in  the  United  States  got  some  pairs  of 
them  from  England. 

T.  They  must  have  increased  very  rapidly.  Do 
any  of  you  know  if  they  are  doing  harm  or  good? 

B.  Some  people  say  they  are  driving  away  our 
native  birds,  and  that  they  eat  up  the  farmer's  grain. 
Another  B.  They  scratch  the  horse  dung  on  the 
road  and  eat  all  the  seeds  in  it ;  and  I  have  heard  a 
person  say  that  since  they  became  numerous  the 
horses  have  not  been  troubled  with  bots.  They  sup- 
pose the  sparrows  eat  the  larvte  or  chrysalis  of  the  bots 
in  the  horse  dung,  so  that  there  are  very  few  bot- 
flies. 

T.  Very  good.  Anything  more  te  be  said  for  the 
sparrow  ? 

Another  B.  I  heard  a  person  say  that  its  proper 
name,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  is  the  house  sparrow, 
and  that  it  collects  principally  about  houses  and  does 
not  interfere  with  small  birds  in  the  woods.  That 
in  one  part  of  Germany  they  killed  all  the  house 
sparrows,  thinking  they  were  doing  harm.  But  in  a 
few  years  caterpillars  and  other  insects  began  to 
destroy  so  much  that  the  people  had  to  get  the  spar- 
rows taken  back  again. 

T.  I  see  all  of  you  together  know  more  than  the 
teacher.  But  now  each  one  of  us  has  probably  got 
some  new  information.  It  is  said  the  sparrows  and 
finches  have  a  short,  strong  cone-shaped  bill.  Did 
you  notice  that?     (All  hands  up). 

T.     Can  you  tell  me  what  its  note  is  like? 
(Hands  up  and  imitations  produced). 
T.     Let  us  try  to  spell  this  sparrow  talk.     Jyrrp, 
jyrrptjyrrp,  is  that  it?    (General  assent). 
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T.  But  we  hare  a  number  of  native  sparrows, 
have  we  not  t  Which  is  the  most  interesting  of  any 
of  these  you  know?     (A  few  hands  up). 

B.  The  white-throated  sparrow,  sometimes  called 
the  Peabody  bird. 

T.     Why  the  Peabody  bird? 

B.  They  say  its  song  is  "  0  Tom  Peabody,  Pea- 
body, Peabody." 

Another  B.  Or,  "All  day  whittling,  whittling, 
whittling." 

T.  Cannot  some  of  you  sing  the  song,  or  whistle 
iti  I  will  try  to  write  it  down  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa. 
(Number  of  imitations). 

T.  Is  this  it^ 
I  s  :  —  :  -  \  t  :  —  :  -  \  I  :  I  :  I  \  1  :  I  :  1:  \  J  :  I  :  I  \  . 

B.     Yes,  but  sometimes  I  think  it  is 
\  d:  —  :  —  \  M :  — :  —  |  s  :  s  :  s  |  s  :  s  :  .v  |  s  :  s  :  s  | 

And  sometimes 
I  s:_ : _  I  M:- :—  \  d  :  d  :  d  \  d :  d  :  d  \  d  :  d  :  d  \  . 

T.     Very  good.     The  sparrow  has  a  good  song — 
too  good  for  a  "Peabody,"  or  "whittling,"  "whittling." 
Is  not  this  the  white  throat's  song? 
\  s  :—  :-  \  t  :  —  :—  \  I  :  I:  I  \  I  :  I  :  I  \l  :  I  :  I  \ 

Oh  my  Canada,    Canada,   Canada. 

T.  I  think  I  would  know  this  sparrow  now  if  I 
heard  him  sing;  but  how  would  I  know  him  if  he 
kept  silent  1 

B.  First  he  has  a  sparrow's  bill  and  general 
appearance.  Second,  he  has  a  white  throat,  black 
crown  with  a  white  stripe  through  the  middle  and 
over  each  eye.  Spot  over  eye  and  edge  of  wing 
yellowish.  Body  chestnut-streaked  above,  ashy  below 
whitening  on  throat. 

T.     Is  he  larger  or  smaller  than  the  house  sparrow? 

B.  Larger,  about  seven  inches  from  tip  of  bill  to 
end  of  t»il,  and  the  house  sparrow  is  generally  less 
than  six  inches  in  length. 

T.  Well,  we  have  to-day  learned  something  about 
two  of  our  birds.  Can  we  with  profit  spend  time  to 
find  out  anything  more  about  them? 

B.  I  think  we  can.  If  we  should  watch  the  house 
sparrow  carefully  we  might  find  out  whether  he  does 
more  good  or  harm. 

T.  Very  good.  How  would  you  expect  he  might 
be  useful? 

B.  By  eating  small  caterpillars,  worms,  maggots, 
and  other  insects. 

T.  Very  well.  I  shall  expect  you  to  make  obser- 
vations on  the  house  sparrow  during  this  term  which 
will  enable  us  to  decide  whether  we  should  side  with 
those  who  think  he  should  be  exterminated  without 
any  pity  as  a  nuisance,  or  those  who  think  that  he  is 
more  useful  than  harmful,  and  might  therefore  be 
tolerated. 


Plant  Study. 

No.  III.    Tur.  Flower  and  Fruit. 

The  fall  is  the  season  of  fruits,  and  many  of  these 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  interesting  lessons.  No 
part  of  plant  investigation  will  so  abundantly  reward 
the  student  of  nature  as  a  study  of  fruits.  Nowhere 
is  nature  more  lavish  in  her  bounty — nowhere  is 
more  admirable  contrivance  displayed — than  in  the 
production  of  fruits  and  their  contained  seeds;  and 
when  we  rtlloct  that  man  and  the  whole  animal 
world  is  dependent  upon  these  for  subsistence,  is  not 
a  closer  strady  of  them  one  noble  way  to  show  our 
gratitude  to  the  Creator  for  His  ample  gifts  ?  Is  it 
not  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  people  who  live  the  year 
round  among  the  bounties  of  nature  are  as  a  rule  so 
indifferent  to  them,  except  to  gratify  material  wants? 

Definition  :  The  fruit  is  the  ripened  ovary  and  its 
contents.  The  ovary  is  the  part  of  the  pistil  whoso 
walls  are  destined  to  enclose  and  preserve  the  seeds. 
The  other  parts  of  the  pistil  are  the  style  and  stigma. 
The  pistil  occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the  flower — 
in  the  centre,  and  borne,  usually,  on  the  receptacle. 
The  flower  is  the  fleeting  part  of  the  plant  destined 
to  produce  the  fruit.  The  beauty  of  flowers,  their 
attractive  colors,  and  the  ingenious  and  odd  forms  of 
structure  which  many  of  them  present  are  only  lures 
for  insects  by  whose  help  pollen  is  conveyed  to  the 
pistil  and  the  ovules  ripened  into  seeds.  [Read  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  "  British  Wild  Flowers  and  their 
Relation  to  Insects,"  or  Gray's  "How  Plants  Behave," 
or  "  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,"  by  Jane  H. 
Newell,  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.] 

The  parts  of  the  flower  are  simply  altered  leaves. 
This  is  readily  seen  in  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and 
corolla.  A  little  observation  will  prove  that  the 
anther  of  the  stamen  and  the  ovary  of  the  pistil  are 
forms  of  leaf  blade,  closed  for  a  certain  purpose  —  iu 
the  former  to  protect  and  ripen  the  pollen,  in  the  latter 
the  seeds.  The  pods  of  the  pea  or  bean  aje  ex- 
amples of  simple  pistils  or  carpels.  In  the  pea  pod 
the  veining  that  belongs  to  leaves  may  be  distinctly 
seen.  The  pod,  when  ripe,  bursts  open  (dehisces)  by 
two  lines  or  streams  (sutures),  the  front  (ventral)  and 
the  back  (dorsal).  The  fruit  of  such  simple  pistils 
has  always  the  seeds  attached  to  the  ventral  or  inner 
suture.  The  compound  pistil,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
called  a  capsule,  is  composed  of  two  or  more  carpels, 
their  edges  joined  together  or  simply  meeting.  If 
the  edges  meet  only  we  have,  usually,  a  capsule  of 
one  cell ;  if  they  are  joined  together  to  the  centre  of 
the  pistil,  the  united  edges  forming  partitions 
(dissepiments),  the  pistil  or  caipsule  is  two  or  more 
celled.    In  compound  ovaries  the  seeds  are  variously 
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placed.  If  the  ovary  is  two  or  more  celled,  the  seeds 
are  attached  to  a  projectioQ  where  the  carpels  meet 
to  form  a  partition  ;  if  the  ovary  is  one  celled,  the 
seeds  are  attached  either  to  its  walls  or  to  a  free 
central  axis  rising  up  through  its  centre.  The  mode 
of  attachment  of  seeds  in  the  ovary  is  cMed  placenta- 
tion.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  above,  the  first  mode 
described  is  termed  the  axile,  the  second  parietal,  the 
third  free  central. 

The  ripened  ovary  and  its  contents  form,  as  said 
before,  the  fruit.  The  walls  of  the  ripened  ovary  we 
term  the  pericarp,  the  contents  the  seeds.  But  other 
parts  of  the  flower  may  become  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  ovary  in  growth  and  help  to  form  what  is  called 
the  fruit  in  the  popular  sense.  Thus  in  the  apple  we 
eat  the  enlarged  and  fleshy  calyx.  Take  two  apples, 
make  through  the  centre  a  cross  section  of  the  one 
and  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  other.  Let  the 
pupils  make  drawings  of  both.  The  stem  was  the 
peduncle  of  the  flower,  the  withered  parts  opposite 
the  ends  of  the  calyx,  limb.  Make  a  diagram  now  of 
the  parts. 

(  1.  Epicarp  (the  peel). 
Pericarp   }  2.  Mesocarp  (fleshy  part). 

(  3.  Endocarp  (core,  enclosing  the  seeds). 

Compare  with  the  apple,  the  peach,  plum,  goose- 
berry, orange,  etc.,  all  these  are  examples  of  inclehis- 
ceiit  fruits,  those  that  must  either  decay  or  be  opened 
by  animals  to  set  free  the  imprisoned  seeds.  Dehis- 
cent fruits  split  open  without  help  and  scatter  their 
seeds  as  the  pea  pod. 


For  the  Review.] 


Kotes  on  English. 


The  Review  and  its  readers  and  its  printers  have 
enjoyed  a  three  months'  holiday  from  the  task  of 
deciphering  and  printing  and  reading  these  notes.  It 
is  only  fair  tp  me  to  mention  that  they  are  indebted 
for  this  favor  to  the  generous  consideration  of  the 
writer,  and  that  they  owe  no  thanks  whatever  on  this 
score  to  the  editor.  If  the  latter  functionary  were  not 
strangely  blinded  to  the  true  interests  of  his  journal, 
he  would  gladly  have  offered  me  a  holiday,  not  for 
three  months  only,  but  until  the  Greek  Kalends. 
He  offered  none,  not  even  for  a  paltry  quarter.  I 
took  it  at  my  own  peril ;  and  now  I  expect  the  read- 
ers to  show  their  gratitude  by  helping  me  to  fill  up 
the  two  columns  which  the  editorial  Shylock  insists 
on  having. 

The  help  I  want  is  the  same  I  asked  for  a  year  ago 
when  these  notes  were  begun.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  for  anybody  to  fill  a  couple  of  columns  every 
month  with  remarks  on  the  English  subjects  in  our 
courses  of  study  if  he  felt  persuaded  that  the  readers 


of  the  Review  were  generally  more  ignorant  and 
more  inexperienced  in  these  matters  than  he  was,  or 
if  he  thought  that  the  things  he  was  most  interested 
in  were  the  very  things  that  everybody  else  should  be 
most  interested  in,  or  that  his  ways  of  doing  things 
were  the  only  proper  ways  to  do  them,  or  his  ways  of 
looking  at  things  the  only  proper  ways  to  look  at 
them.  He  could  then  put  on  the  mantle  of  omnis- 
cient sapience,  so  often  assumed  by  writers  in  educa- 
tional journals  and  by  talkers  at  educational  meet- 
ings, and  could  dribble  out  from  month  to  month 
the  leakings  of  his  knowledge  and  his  wisdom,  and 
distribute  as  alms  to  his  fellow-teachers  the  crumbs 
from  his  study-table  and  the  sweepings  from  his 
school-room. 

I  have  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  think  the 
comforting  thought  and  to  feel  the  comfortable  feel- 
ings mentioned  above  —  not  because  I  deemed  them 
the  best  sort,  or  even  a  good  sort  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  have,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  business, 
a  preparation  for  my  duties  as  a  writer  of  notes  on 
English.  But  some  parts  of  my  Ego — I  think  that's 
what  they  call  it — would  always  rise  up  and  protest, 
and  so  I  finally  gave  up  trying. 

But  this  is  a  digression  from  my  cry  for  help.  As 
I  appear  to  be  constitutionally  unfitted  to  act  the 
part  of  ^e?ierff7  adviser  and  layer-down-of-the-law  in 
regard  to  the  matter  and  the  method  of  the  study  of 
English,  and  as  it  seems  I  must  do  something  of  that 
sort  for  a  while  at  least,  a  compromise  of  some  kind 
will  have  to  be  patched  up.  Instead  of  issuing 
dogmas  and  admonitions  of  all  sorts  to  the  world  at 
large,  I  prefer  trying  to  help  individuals  here  and 
there  who  may  find  some  diflSculty  blocking  their 
way  along  some  line  of  work  belonging  to  my  subject. 
To  help  me  do  so,  I  beg  of  all  such  students  and 
teachers  of  English  who  may  read  this  that  they  will 
send  me  questions  to  answer,  and  topics  to  discuss, 
and  notes  of  anything  whatever  they  find  interesting 
in  the  course  of  their  study  or  their  teaching.  I 
have  two  chief  objects  in  making  this  request.  One 
is  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  hunting  round  for  sub- 
jects, and  the  other  is  that  I  may  feel  sure  of  writing 
something  that  somebody  besides  myself  is  interested 
in.  Of  course  I  reserve  the  right  of  answering  only 
such  questions  as  I  think  I  can  answer,  and  of  dis- 
cussing only  such  topics  as  I  think  I  know  something 
about. 

To  all  who  will  oblige  me  with  the  kind  of  help  I 
ask  for.  I  promise  that  whatever  information  may  be 
given  in  these  columns,  and  whatever  opinion  may  be 
expressed,  will  be  the  best  information  I  can  get  and 
the  best  opinions  I  can  form  on  the  matters  inquired 
about.     This  much  I  can  promise,  but  no  more;  and 
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it  is  as  a  token  and  a  warning  that  no  more  than  this 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  articles  are  signed.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  some  people  to  write  anonymously, 
just  as  it  was  quite  fitting  and  proper  for  Moses  to 
veil  his  face  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  but  — 
this  is  another  digression. 

When  I  am  left  to  my  own  devices  as  to  choice  of 
subject  —  as  I  am  now  —  I  must  of  course  jot  down 
whatever  happens  to  be  uppermost  about  whatever 
subject  happens  to  suggest  itself  first  when  the  time 
for  doing  these  journalistic  chores  can't  be  put  off 

any  longer. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

A  parent  was  complaining  the  other  day  that 
private  schools  did  not  use  the  same  books  and  the 
same  course  of  study  as  the  public  schoWs.  I  suppose 
this  is  a  bit  of  a  nuisance  to  those  who  sometimes 
send  their  children  to  one  of  these  kinds  of  school 
and  sometimes  to  the  other.  But  I  don't  just  see 
how  it  can  be  helped.  The  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  certainly  can't  help  it.  Their  school-books 
are  prescribed  for  them  by  the  powers  that  be,  and 
every  soul  of  them  is  bound  to  obey  St.  Paul's  in- 
junction to  be  subject  unto  these  higher  powers. 
They  may  like  the  books  or  not,  but  that  makes  no 
difference.  I  found  one  on  a  pupil's  desk  the  other 
day.  Opening  it  I  read  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  owner,  "  Who  steals  this  book  feteals 
trash."  If  one  were  to  try  to  guess  what  book  it  was, 
guided  only  by  the  title  of  this  article  and  by  an 
acquaintance  wiih  our  Xova  Scotian  text-books,  he 
would  of  course  guess  a  geography,  or  a  grammar,  or 
a  history,  or  a  composition  book.  It  happened  that 
the  book  was  not  any  one  of  these  dryas-dust  col- 
lections of  rubbishy  facts  and  fictions,  but  I  said 
"Hear,  hear"  to  the  boy's  verdict  on  it  as  heartily  as 
if  that  verdict  had  been  pronounced  on  one  of  these 
other  specimens  of  trash.  Trash,  I  think  it  is,  just 
as  I  think  the  others  are ;  but  the  mathematical 
trash,  as  well  as  the  other  trash,  is  "prescribed  by 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  Nova  Scotia." 

The  nuisance  that  the  parent  was  complaining  of 
would  cease  if  the  teachers  of  private  schools  would 
use  the  books  prescribed  for  the  public  schools.  But 
will  they?  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
going  around  with  the  man  who  was  commissioned 
to  canvass  them  on  the  subject.  I  wonder  what  he 
could  find  to  say.  Perhaps  something  like  this  :  "I 
understand  you  are  using  Miss  Buckley's  History  of 
England  as  a  text-book  in  your  school.  Allow  me  to 
recommend  this  one  instead  of  it.  The  author?  oh, 
I  don't  know,  it  doesn't  say ;  but  if  you  will  look 
through  the  book  for  about  ten  minutes  I  am  sure 


you  will  admire  the  excellent  judgment  and  sterling 
good  sense  which  led  him,  or  her,  or  it,  or  them,  to 
remain  anonymous  And  I  can  say  the  same  of  this 
text-book  on  English  grammar,  which  I  hope  you 
will  adopt  instead  of  Prof.  Whitney's,  which  you  are 
now  using.  I  have  two  or  three  others  here  that 
have  not  the  same  commendable  characteristic  of 
anonymity,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  each  one  of 
them"  has  several  other  very  distinct  characteristics 
which  lend  a  quite  peculiar  kind  of  interest  to  its 
perusal.  This  big  one,  for  instance,  is  really  charm- 
ing for  the  skilful  way  in  which  it  relieves  the  dull 
monotony  of  geographical  detail  with  occasional 
flashes  of  untruth  and  nonsense." 

A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  S.  S.,  October  1st,  1893. 


For  the  Revikw.1 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  0.  Ratmond,  M.  A. 

f  Continued.) 

The  Fredericton  Academy  supplied  in  some  degree 
a  great  and  growing  want,  and  despite  its  very 
inadequate  equipment  excellent  results  were  attained. 

In  1807  Andrew  Phair  was  appointed  usher  to 
assist  Mr.  Bremuer.  The  latter  gentleman,  after 
filling  the  position  of  preceptor  for  four  years, 
removed  to  St.  John,  and  a  few  years  later  we  find 
him  in  charge  of  the  grammar  school  in  that  city. 

The  members  of  the  first  New  Brunswick  legislature 
seem  to  have  applied  themselves  with  commendable 
zeal  to  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  were  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  infant  province.  This  duty 
attended  to,  they  then  entered  upon  the  consideration 
of  such  matters  as  were  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  country's  resources,  in  which  they  effected 
substantial  progress  by  timely  and  judicious  legislation. 

Elementary  education,  however,  continued  for 
years  to  be  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Royal  Instructions  to. Governor  Carleton.  The  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  dealing 
with  this  very  important  question  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  a  controversy  that  arose  between 
the  Governor  and  Council  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  on  the  other,  regarding  modes  of 
procedure.  An  important  principle  was  at  issue,  as 
will  presently  appear,  but  the  protracted  controversy 
was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  A 
very  fair  idea  of  the  situation  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  address  presented  by 
the  "  Loyal  Freeholders  and  Inhabitanto'  of  Kings 
County"  to  GeneralJohn  CoflBn,  October  25th,  1802, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  return  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
as  a  member  for  the  county: 

"We  viewed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  conduct  of 
the  first  House  of  Assembly.     Their  industry  and  fidelity  to 
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the  discharge  of  their  duties,  their  attentioa  to  the  wants 
»nd  necessities  of  the  country,  the  foundation  they  laid  and 
the  establishments  they  endeavoured  to  make  for  the  per- 
manent welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  province,  claim  a 
return  of  our  warmest  gratitude ;  and  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  if  their  example  had  been  followed  by  the  two  succeed- 
ing Assemblies,  we  should  not  have  been  left  to  complain 
of  the  wants  and  difficulties  that  we  labour  under  at  this 

day Had  the  two  succeeding  Houses  had  any 

serious  desire  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pro- 
vince with  that  first  of  objects  —  proper  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation  —  they  would  not  have 
refused  some  permanent  regulations  to  have  provided  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  the  necessary  schools  in 
the  several  parishes  in  the  Province.  But  instead  of  such 
attention  to  the  public  interests,  long  sessions  were  wasted 
to  little  purpose  and  at  an  enormous  expense  in  idle  and 
groundless  controversies,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of  the 
public  revenue  for  four  successive  years. "  * 

The  controversy  referred  to  arose  in  this  way : 
The  House  of  Assembly  in  the  year  1793  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council  the 
annual  "  Bill  for  appropriating  and  disposing  of 
public  monies."  In  this  Bill  they  failed  to  make 
provision  for  several  objects  recommended  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  also  voted 
money  for  other  matters  originated  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  granting,  for  example,  to  the  Justices  in 
each  county  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assisting 
the  education  of  the  youth  in  each  parish  of  the 
Province,  £10  for  each  parish,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Sessions.  The  Council 
desired  a  conference  with  the  Assembly,  on  the 
ground  that  the  appropriation  bill  did  not  provide 
fer  certain  measures  particularly  and  earnestly  re- 
commended from  the  executive  chair,  and  also  that 
the  Governor  and  Council,  whilst  heartily  approving 
the  object  of  the  proposed  grant  for  schools,  considered 
that  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  education  of 
children  in  the  different  parishes  was  a  new  thing  for 
which  special  and  carefully  considered  regulations 
were  necessary.  These  the  Council  desired  to  approve, 
amend  or  reject  on  their  merits,  which  they  felt 
could  not  fairly  be  done  if  the  withholding  of  their 
approval  implied  the  rejection  of  the  bill  in  which 
all  the  moneys  voted  for  public  services  were  included. 
As  the  Council  disapproved  of  the  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  House  of  Assembly,  they  recommended 
that  the  grant  for  Parish  schools  should  come  up  in  a 
separate  L\\\.  ., 

*The  flisrners  of  this  address  were  Rev.  James  Scnvil,  llev.  Oliver 
Arnold,  Jooa.  Ketchuni,  David  Hclcett,  Daniel  Micheau,  Isaac  Ketchum 
Rulof  Rulofson,  Waiter  Bates,  Isaac  Perry,  Elijah  Ba.\ter.  John  Jarvis, 
William  Peters.  Azor  Hoyt,  Samuel  Hallett,  Wm.  T  Stockton,  William 
Puddington,  John  Prince,  Edward  Scovil,  Silas  Kaymond.  Joseph  Dick- 
son, Newman  Perkins,  Hen.  Falrweather,  Wm,  Frost  and  thirty-two 
others. 


The  controversy  that  ensued  apparently  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  several  conse- 
cutive sessions,  and  in  consequence  public  interests 
suffered  severely.  The  opening  up  of  roads  of  com- 
munication was  delayed  and  educational  matters 
were  at  a  stand. 

The  strained  relations  existing  between  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
may  be  seen  in  a  letter  now  in  the  writer's  possession. 
It  is  dated  July  Gth,  1797,  and  was  written  by  Col. 
David  Fanning,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Queens 
County,  to  the  Province  Treasurer,  Col.  Abraham 
DePeyster.  The  letter  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and 
an  extract  may  here  be  given  as  both  showing  the 
altered  customs  of  the  times  and  the  limited  educa- 
tion of  some  of  our  earlier  legislators  : 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  draw  an  order  on  you  for 
five  gallons  of  rum.  This  is  intended  for  my  haying  and  the 
mending  of  my  Mill  dam.  As  you  was  good  enough  to 
serve  me  in  the  winter,  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  be  in  your 
power  without  disobliging  yourself,  but  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  send  you  the  cash  until  fall,  as  I  don't  think  that 
I  ever  shall  get  anything  for  attending  the  general  Assembly, 
as  I  believe  the  Diel  has  got  full  possession  of  a  majority  of 
the  house,  and  he  will  hold  his  holt  I  will  be  bound." 

An  anonymous  political  tract  dealing  with  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Assembly  and  the  Governor  and 
Council  at  this  time  suggests  that  the  Council  disap- 
proved of  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  ground 
that  the  members  being,  almost  without  exception, 
influential  Justices  of  the  Peace,  would  practically 
control  the  expenditure  of  the  school  money  in  the 
various  parishes.  The  grant  would  therefore  be 
merely  a  little  "  popularity  money,"  to  be  expended 
by  the  members  for  their  own  advantage. 

[Note.— The  date  of  first  meeting  of  the  House  of  Assembly  should 
be  January  3rd,  1786,  not  February  3rd,  as  in  last  number  of  the  Revibw. 
— W.  O.  R.] 


TJnethical  Teaching. 


One  day  little  Philip  came  running  home  from 
school  in  high  glee.  "  0,  mamma,"  he  said,  "  we 
have  had  such  fun  in  school  to-day!  A  woman  came 
in  with  a  big  wheel,  and  she  turned  it  fast,  and  asked 
us  questions,  and  we  all  'hollered'  out  something, 
and  it  was  such  fun  ! " 

"  What  did  you  '  holler  out,'  Philip?"  asked  mam- 
ma. "I  don't  know,  but  I  'hollered'  just  what  the 
rest  did."  Now  Philip  is  a  boy  well  endowed  by 
nature.  He  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  his  mind  is 
in  harmony  with  his  body,  not  over-sensitive,  but 
alert  to  all  the  sights  and  sounds  that  beat  against 
thedoorof  ronsciousness.  He  has  that  eager  curiosity 
common  to  all  young  minds  in  a  normal  condition, 
and  when  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  is 
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about  to  take  place  he  exercises  this  curiosity  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  conversation  with  his  mother 
•was  the  result  of  a  color  lesson  which  had  just  been 
given  to  his  class  in  school.  The  wheel  was  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  tints  and  shades  of  color.  The 
novelty  of  the  device  attracted  Philip's  attention. 
The  color  delighted  his  eye.  He  had  not  been  unob- 
servant of  color  as  seen  in  the  sky,  the  flowers,  his 
mother's  dress,  and  thus  there  was  that  essential  con- 
dition of  some  similar  past  experience  to  attract  and 
interpret  the  new.  The  conditions  for  receiving 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  all  right  on  Philip's  side. 
How  was  it  with  the  presentation? 

In  the  first  place  the  device  was  too  complex,  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to 
itself,  rather  than  to  what  it  illustrated.  Seeing  the 
"wheel  go  round"  was  more  impressive  than  the 
c^or.  The  point  of  the  lesson  was  not  referred  to, 
in  "the  account  Philip  gave  his  mother.  Then  the 
teacher  undertook  too  much,  as  several  colors  with 
their  tints  and  shades  M'ere  presented  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  minutes.  There  was  no  individual 
questioning,  and  as  is  usual  in  concert  recitation,  a 
few  of  the  older  and  brighter  pupils  "led  off,"  and 
others  chimed  in  for  the  pleasure  of  shouting.  If  an 
idea  was  evolved  from  the  presentation  it  did  not 
enter  the  mind  with  suflBcient  force  to  stay  there,  and 
the  result  was  that  Philip,  and  doubtless  many  others, 
even  in  putting  forth  their  best  effort,  failed  to  gain 
a  new  item  of  knowledge.  Now  the  failure  to  acquire 
knowledge  is  not  the  most  deplorable  result  of  such 
teaching  as  has  been  described.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  blunt  and  dull  the  mind,  to  render  it  unre- 
ceptive.  The  failure  to  test  the  pupil's  interpretation 
of  the  matter  presented  often  results  in  misinterpre- 
tation or  lack  of  definite  knowledge  and,  of  course, 
lack  of  definite  thought. 

Not  only  does  this  kind  of  training  make  intellec- 
tual growth  impossible,  but  it  is  positively  pernicious 
in  its  effect  upon  moral  development.  Mental  and 
moral  development  are  inseparable.  To  think  clearly 
and  definitely  requires  the  power  to  discriminate. 
With  a  lack  of  discriminating  power  there  can  be  no 
sharp  decisions  between  right  and  wrong.  Hence 
the  kind  of  training  described  above  tend  to  the 
formation  of  a  weak  vacillating  character.  Just  now 
there  is  much  said  of  the  teaching  of  ethics  in  the 
schools.  The  necessity  of  adding  it  to  the  curriculum 
would  be  greatly  lessened  if  teachers  realized  how 
much  morality  there  is  in  clear  and  definite  thinking, 
and  adapted  their  methods  to  securing  this  end. 
To  do  this  they  must  study  the  child  and  continue 
the  good  work  nature  begins,  instead  of  thwarting 
it. — iV.  y.  School  Journal. 


OCTOBEE'8  PARTY. 

October  gave  a  party, 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  came, 
The  chestnuts,  oaks  and  maples, 

And  leaves  of  every  name. 

The  chestnuts  came  in  yellow. 

The  oaks  in  crimson  dressed. 
The  lovely  Misses  Maple 

In  scarlet  looked  their  best. 

The  sunsliine  spread  a  carpet. 
And  everything  was  grand. 

Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing. 
Professor  Wind  the  band. 

They  balanced  to  their  partners, 

Then  gaily  fluttered  by. 
The  scene  was  like  a  rainbow 

Just  fallen  from  the  sky. 

And  in  the  dusky  hollows 
At  hideand-seek  they  played; 

The  party  closed  at  sundown 
And  everybody  stayed. 

Professor  Wind  played  louder, 
They  flew  along  the  ground, 

And  there  the  party  ended, 

With  hands  all  'round  and  'round. 


How  to  Preserve  the  Eyes. 

Engravers,  designers  and  workers  of  fine  embroidery 
are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  congestion  of  the  corner 
of  the  eye  and  inflamed  lids.  Generally  this  does  not 
interfftre  materially  with  their  power  of  vision,  but 
it  gives  them  a  most  unpleasant  expression.  An  old 
engraver  told  a  Philadelphia  Record  writer  his  ex- 
perience with  his  eyes,  and  how  he  cured  them. 

"  About  five  years  ago  one  of  our  engravers  went  to 
a  leading  New  York  oculist,  paid  him  .$15  and  re- 
ceived a  prescription  which  cost  him  five  cents  to 
have  a  druggist  put  up.  It  cured  his  eyes  like  magic 
and  he  told  us  about  it.  We  all  laughed,  for  we  had 
grown  tired  of  hearing  about  remedies,  and  had  no 
faith.  The  prescription  called  for  a  'saturated 
solution  of  boracic  acid,'  or  what  we  call  'powdered 
borax.'  For  five  cents  you  can  buy  enough  at  a 
druggist's  to  last  you  for  months.  Put  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  in  an  ordinary  tumbler  of  water  and 
let  it  thoroughly  dissolve.  Then  apply  to  the  eyes 
with  the  fingers  ;  never  use  a  sponge  or  cloth.  Let 
it  dry  on  the  eyes.  Use  it  first  before  retiring  and  after 
rising,  or  at  any  other  time. 

"  I  was  induced  to  try  it  and  have  used  it  freely, 
sometimes  four  or  five  times  a  day,  for  four  years. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  acts  like  magic. 
I  have  no  further  trouble  with  congested  eyes  and 
haven't  lost  a  day  from  work  in  four  years.  My 
daughters  and  their  young  lady  companions  use  it 
before  going  to  parties  and  after  they  return,  and 
their  eyes  sparkle.  The  borax  is  a  mild  astringent, 
contracts  the  congesteci  blood  vessels  and  sends  the 
blood  into  its  natural  channels." 
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Expulsion  of  the  Aeadians. 

[An  American  Sketch.] 

In  a  paper  on  the  Rhode  Island  emigration  to  Nova 
Scotia,  by  Ray  Greene  Huling,  A.  M.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  reprinted  from  the  Narragansett 
Historical  Register,  April,  1889,  beginning  at  page  6, 
we  find  the  following  sketch  : 

In  1749  the  English  themselves  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
settlement  on  the  beautiful  and  capacious  harbor  of  Chebucto 
and  named  it  Halifax.  A  jealousy  soon  sprang  up  between 
these  English  settlers  and  their  Fiench  neighbors,  the  neare.st 
of  which  were  at  Pisiquid,  now  Windsor,  some  forty-five 
miles  away.  Soon  war  was  renewed  between  the  English  and 
French  governments,  during  which  both  the  Acadian  settlers 
and  the  Indians  in  Nova  Scotia,  though  professedly  neutral, 
were  found  in  ardent  sympathy  with  the  enemy.  Blood  and 
religion  were  stronger  than  political  relations.  The  Aeadians 
repeatedly  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  except  one  so  modified  as  to  exclude  service  against 
the  French.  The  English  governor,  Charles  Lawrence,  clearly 
saw  that  the  Acadian  settlements  on  the  Annapolis  and  the 
Basin  of  Minas  offered  a  con.stant  rendezvous  for  attack  upon 
the  feeble  settlement  of  Halifax,  and  determined  upon  the 
forcible  removal  of  the  French  to  the  southern  colonies,  with 
such  dispersion  of  them  as  would  prevent  their  concerted 
action.  To  accomplish  this  required  hasty  and  secret  prepar- 
ation. No  word  was  sent  even  to  Oie  Home  Government,  though  the 
two  admirals  on  the  station  were  conmilted.  Seizing  an  opportune 
moment,  when  a  New  England  force  under  Lieut.-Col.  John 
Winslow  was  at  hand,  brought  thither  for  the  capture 
of  the  French  forts  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
Governor  Lawrence  instructed  his  officers  to  collect  the  Aea- 
dians in  the  whole  region,  prevent  any  from  escaping,  and 
put  all  on  board  transports  which  would  be  provided.  Fam- 
ilies were  to  be  kept  together  as  far  as  possible.  The  work 
was  done  by  Winslow  at  Grand  Pre  and  that  neighborhood, 
and  by  C'apt.  Murray  at  Pisiquid.  The  blow  fell  early  in 
September,  XlTiT),  and  was  made  by  the  New  England  troops 
as  light  as  their  orders  permitted.  After  a  little  waiting,  in 
order  to  bring  in  the  men  who  had  tied  to  the  woods,  the 
vessels  sailed,  bearing  three  thousand  souls  from  home  and 
native  land  to  various  points  along  the  coast  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States.  To  preclude  a  return  the  houses  about 
Grand  Pre,  certainly,  were  burned,  but  elsewhere  the  work 
seems  to  have  been  less  complete. 

We  italicize  the  sentence  referring  to  the  "  Home 
Government." 


The  CoRiNTn  Ship  Canal. — The  ship  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  was  ojiened  August  on  Gth  by 
the  king  of  Greece  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
native  and  foreign  notables.  King  George  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  canal  finished  during  his 
reign.  The  first  sod  of  the  canal  was  turned  by  the 
king  in  April,  1882.  The  isthmus  is  about  three  and 
three-quarter  miles  in  breadth.  In  the  middle  is  a 
ridge  120  to  180  feet  high,  which  is  approached  on 
each  side  by  a  plain  fron  the  seashore.  There  is  a 
harbor  at  each  end  of  the  canal.— Owr  Times, 


The  guiding  star  to  successful  teaching  in  chemistry 
is  the  personality  and  enthusiasm  of  the  instructor. 
With  the  great  increase  in  attendance  in  many  insti- 
tutions the  earlier  relations  between  student  and 
instructor,  which  were  frequently  mingled  with  deep 
personal  feeling,  somewhat  akin  to  veneration  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  are  well-nigh  impossible.  Never- 
theless, an  enthusiastic  teacher  with  tact  and  good 
judgment  has  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  pro- 
found interest  even  in  large  classes.  In  successful 
teaching  we  all  know  how  much  depends  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  instructor  toward  his  students. 
Courteous  relations,  with  a  clear  understanding  that 
teacher  and  students  are  mutually  interested  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  readily  secure  the  coi»fi- 
dence  and  esteem  of  a  body  of  students,  and  the 
instruction  need  seldom  be  interrupted  by  questions 
of  conduct.  A  faithful  teacher  does  not  limit  Jiis 
attention  to  the  brighter  minds;  students  slow  in 
comprehension,  but  earnest  in  application,  secure  a 
store  of  information  which  will  be  used  later  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  was  a  wise  teacher  who  said  :  "  I 
am  faithful  in  my  duty  to  dull  students;  in  my  old 
age  I  may  need  favors  of  the  men  of  wealth." — 
Science. 


In  the  recesses  of  your  being  earnestly  ask  yourself 
these  questions  :  How  many  good  books  have  I  read 
since  I  began  to  teach  in  this  school?  How  many 
boys  and  girls  are  perceptibly  better  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  morally  because  of  my  teaching  and 
influence?  How  many  evenings  during  the  term 
have  I  devoted  to  study,  how  many  to  fant  astic 
frivolity,  empty  gossip,  or  unseemly  revelry?  How 
many  recitations  have  1  conducted  listlessly,  mechan- 
ically, monotonously,  impatiently?  How  much  time 
have  I  given  to  preparation  for  lessons?  How  many 
times  have  I  punished  or  reproved  in  anger?  How 
oft  has  the  sun  gone  down  on  my  wrath?  How  many 
times  have  I  used  slang  in  the  school-room?  Look- 
ing back  over  my  work,  do  I  truly  think  that  it  can 
be  said  of  me  now  or  hereafter,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant?" 


Do  you  want  a  better  salary?  Then  do  such  work 
this  winter  that  your  patrons  will  be  anxious  to  have 
you  teach  the  same  school  next  winter.  Prepare 
yourselves  better  for  the  work,  and  your  services  will 
be  in  demand.  The  greater  the  detnand  for  an  article 
the  higher  the  market  price.  There  are  but  few 
communities  indeed  that  will  not  supplement  the 
salary  of  an  earnest,  devoted  normal  teacher.  The 
trouble  is  that  so  many  teachers  do  not  really  earn 
the  salary  they  now  receive,  and  the  American  people 
are  too  shrewd  to  pay  more  for  anything  than  it  is 
worth. — Selected. 
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QUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

1.  I  sent  20  cents  for  20  pencils,  the  prices  being  4  cents 
each,  2  for  a  cent,  and  4  for  a  cent.  How  many  of  each 
kind  will  I  receive  ? 

Let  a;=No.  of  pencils  at  4  cents  each. 

y=      "       "  i    "       " 

z=        "  "  i     "  " 

Then  ix+y+\z=^0  (1) 

But      x+  y-\r  2=20  (2) 

Then  4a;+4y+42=80  (3) 

Subtract  (3)-  (1)  3iy+3fz=00  (4) 

14y+15z  =  240  (5) 

This   is   an   indeterminate    equation   and   may  be 

easily  solved  by  the  usual  methods  for  such  equations  ; 

or  by  inspection  thus  :  Assume  z=\,  then  y  must  be 

equal  to  16^,  which  does  not  answer  the  conditions. 

Again,  assume  r=2,  then  y  must  be  equal  to  15  and 

1=3.     These  numbers  fulfil  all  the  conditions  and 

are  therefore  the  numbers  required. 

2.  A  and  B  start  to  walk  from  a  given  point.  A  walks 
uniformly  18  miles  per  day.  After  9  days  he  turns  and  goes 
back  as  far  as  B  has  walked  during  those  9  days;  then  he 
turns  and  pursues  his  journey,  overtaking  B  22i  days  from 
the  start.     At  what  rate  did  B  travel  ? 

Let  x=miles  per  day  travelled  by  B. 
Let  a  line  M  N  K  T  represent  the  distance  travelled 
by  B,    and   NR  the  part  of   the  road  over  which  A 

U. N R T 

travelled  three  times  =  the  distance  B  travelled  in  9 
days  =  9a;. 

Then  A  travelled  405  miles=MN+3NE+RT 
=  MN+2:.r   H-RT 
405-MN-RT=27a; 
But  B  travelled  MN+NR+RT  =  22^x 
MX  +  9a;    +RT=22ia; 
MX  +  RT  =\Ux 

Add  (3),  (6)  405  =  40ix 

x-\Q 


Answers  to  Questions  bt  a  Teacher  or  N k,  N.  B. 

1.   How  many  pounds  of  gold  are  actually  as  heavy  as  12 
pounds  of  iron  ? 

1  lb.  Avoirdupois=7000    grains. 
12  lbs.         "  =84000     " 

Gold  is  weighed  by  Troy  weight. 
5760    grains=l  lb.  Troy. 
84000 


84000 


5760 


lbs.  Troy=14iV 


.-.12  lbs.  iron  (Avoirdupois)=14,'o  lbs.  gold  (Troy). 

2.  Distinguish  between  bilateral  and  radial  symmetry. 

The  axis  of  symmetry  is  a  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  a  figure  so  that  the  parts  on  one  side  are 
exactly  repeated  in  a  reverse  order  on  the  other  side, 
as  in  a  maple  leaf,  which  illustrates  bilateral  sym- 
metry.    In  radial  symmetry  these  units   of  design 


radiate  from  a  point,  as  in  a  rosette,  or  as  in  some 
compound  leaves.  Both  terms  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  Greek  unthemion  border. 

3.  What  metal  does  slate  contain  ? 

Several,  but  principally  aluminium  and  silicon. 

Foil  Mr,  E.  D.  G.,  Victoria,  X.  B. 

Solve  Ex.  4,  Series  I,  page  146,  Hamblin  Smith's  arith- 
metic. 

If  the  paper's  number  is  8505,  there  must  have 
been  that  many  week  days  and  one-sixth  as  many 
Sabbaths,  or  in  all  9922  days=27  years  and  60^  days, 
allowing  365J  days  to  a  year.  Therefore  the  first 
number  must  have  been  published  on  the  19th  April, 
1850.  But  as  there  were  1417  weeks  and  3  days 
besides,  the  first  number  must  have  been  published 
three  days  back  from  Monday,  that  is  on  Friday. 

For  a  Student,  L   B.  R. 

1.  Can  any  angle  be  trisected  by  geometry  ? 

No  general  method  for  the  trisection  of  all  triangles 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

2.  Describe  a  square  in  a  semicircle. 

Let  a  semicircle  be  described  on  the  line  AC.  On 
the  same  side  from  the  point  C  draw  DC  at  right 
angles  to  AC  and  equal  to  it.  Let  B  be  the  middle 
point  of  the  line  AC.  Join  DB,  cutting  the  semi- 
circle in  E.  From  the  ptint  E,  without  the  line  BC, 
draw  EF  at  right  angles  to  BC.  (Euc.  I,  12).  EF 
will  be  the  side  of  the  required  square.  Because  EF 
is  parallel  to  DC,  therefore  BF  :  FE  ::  BC  :  CD. 
But  CD=2BC,  therefore  EF=2BF.  Take  BG=BF 
and  draw  GH  perpendicular  to  AB,  cutting  the  semi- 
circle in  H.  Then  GH  can  easily  be  shown  to  be 
equal  to  FE,  and  HE=GF.  Therefore  HGFE  is  the 
required  square. 

This  problem  can  also  be  easily  solved  in  Euc.  II,  14. 

3.  How  much  larger  is  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  10,  11, 
12,  than  another  triangle  within  it  whose  sides  are  parallel 
to  those  of  the  former  and  two  inches  from  them  ? 

Produce  the  sides  of  the  inner  triangle  until  they 
cut  those  of  the  outer  triangles.  From  the  points  of 
intersection  let  fall  perpendiculars  on  the  sides  of  the 
outer  triangle.  The  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangles 
and  of  the  parallelograms  thus  formed  can  be  easily 
found  by  trigonometry.  But  the  operations  would  be 
too  long  for  our  columns.  The  difference  in  the 
areas  of  the  two  triangles  will  of  course  show  the 
area  of  the  strips  between  the  margins  of  the  triangles. 

4.  If  a-\-h  =  \,  then  must  {a^--b^)^-a''-\-b^-ah. 

From  the  first  equation,  fl  =  l- J,  substitute  this 
value  of  a  in  the  second  equation  and  we  have 

(l-2i+J=-J=)==l-3i-f3i2-J'-fi3-J+J' 
(l_2i)2=l-45-t-4J2 
l_4J  +  4J!=l_4*-f462 
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5.  (a)  Is  the  time  shortened  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal 
school  by  holding  a  B  before  you  go?  (&)  Are  you  allowed 
to  begin  -work  wholly  of  a  professional  character  correspond- 
ing to  that  grade  2 

(rt)  Those  holding  only  a  Grade  B  enter  in  October. 
Those  holding  Provincial  License  \\  also  Normal 
school  diploma,  enter  the  Normal  school  in  April. 
{b)  Your  work  will  be  mostly  professional. 

In  reply  to  M.  of  Shelburne,  N.  S.:  The  new  regu- 
lations regarding  license  do  no  prejudice  any  rights 
acquired  by  previous  licenses.  Such  acts  of  repudia- 
tion have  been  known  in  our  past  educational  history, 
but  no  such  injustice  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  future. 

Inqoireb,— Who  were  the  Governors  of  New  Brunswick 
since  1848  ?  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  government  dur- 
ing that  time?  Would  you  kindly  answer  the  above  and 
settle  a  dispute? 

The  Lieut.  Governors  were  : 
Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  Bar't,  appointed 

Sir  J.  H.  T.  Manners-Button, 
Sir  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon, 
Major  General  Sir  0.  Hastings  Doyle, 
Lieut.  Col.  F.  Pym  Harding, 
Hon.  Lemuel  A   Wilmot, 
SirS.  L   Tilley,  K.  CM   G  . 
Hon.  Edward  Barron  Chandler, 
Hon.  Robert  Duncan  Wilmot, 
Sir  8.  Leonard  Tilley,  K.  C.  M.  G., 
Hen.  John  Boyd, 

The  leaders  of  the  ProvinciaJ  Government  were  : 
Hon.  Robert  L   Hazen,  Q.  C,  appointed     1848 

Attorney  General  L.  A.  Wilmot, 

"  "       John  Ambrose  Street, 

"  "       Charles  Fisher, 

"  "        John  H.  Gray, 

"  "        Charles  Fisher, 

Provincial  Secretary  S.  L.  Tilley, 
Attorney  General  Albert  J.  Smith, 
Provincial  Secretary  S.  L.  Tilley, 

"  "        John  A   Beckwith, 

"  "         Geo    L.  Hatheway, 

Attorney  General  George  E   King, 

"  "       John  J.  Fraser, 

Hon.  D.  L.  Hanington, 
Attorney  General  A.  G.  Blair, 


1848 

1854 

1861 

1866 

1867 

July,      1868 

Nov.       1873 

July,      1878 

April,    1880 

Nov.      1885 

Sept.      1893 


1849 
18.51 
186.5 
1856 
18.57 
1861 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1871 
1872 
1879 
1882 
1883 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Academies  of  Nova  Scotia  are  offered  four  free 
8«holarship8  in  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  by 
competition — good  for  two  years.  The  directors  have 
hitherto  extended  these  scholarships  to  three  years  for 
specially  deserving  students.  Last  year,  there  were  eight 
pupils  enjoying  these  scholarships.  The  competitive  exam- 
ination will  be  held  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

Principal  Lay  of  Amherst  Academy,  has  been  taking  the 
census  of  Amherst  Town.  He  finds  that  the  population 
numbsrs  only  :i,().51.  In  his  rounds, he  formed  many  new  and 
agreeable  aeijuaintancos,  and  learned  many  things  about  his 
constituency  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  his  management 
of  the  pupils  of  the  schoote  of  the  town. 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  total  loss  by  fire  of  the  Lunen- 
burg, N.  S.,  academy  with  all  its  contents  on  the  28th  of 
September.  The  fire  occurred  at  noon,  probably  from  a 
defective  furnace.  The  building  had  ten  departments — 
containing  accommodation  for  all  the  pupils  of  the  town 
and  was  valued  at  flO,000,  of  which  §5,000  was  covered  by 
insurance.  We  extend  to  Principal  McKittrick  and  the 
teachers  our  sympathies,  as  their  personal  losses  will  be 
considerable. 

Mr.  Albert  Haslam,  of  Springfield,  P.  E  L,  goes  to 
Rothesay,  N.  B.,  where  he  takes  a  position  in  the  collegiate 
school  at  that  place.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Haslam  upon 
his  appointment. 

Since  the  N.S.  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  taken  it  in 
hand  to  grade  our  academies  and  high  schools,  would  it  not 
now  be  in  order  for  the  principals  of  these  institutions  to 
associate  together  and  make  uniform  grading  examinations 
for  the  several  grades  of  the  common  schools  ?  This  might 
be  done  by  appointing  a  committee  each  year  to  draw  up 
these  examinations.  By  each  one  contributing  a  small 
amount  each  year  copies  could  be  printed;  or,  if  this  is  t»o 
expensive,  a  copying  machine  could  be  procured  and  each 
principal  receive  one  copy  of  papers.  By  this  examination, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  reports  of  teachers  of  the 
several  grades  and  their  lists  of  pupils  in  order  of  merit, 
all  our  common  schools  would  soon  be  upon  the  same  stand- 
ing.—W.  W.  S. 


The  Senate  of  the  University  of  N.  B.  has  appointed  Geo. 
M.  Browning,  B.  Sc. ,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Electrical  Engineer  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Prof.  Duff.  Mr.  Browning  brings  testi- 
monials of  a  very  high  character  from  both  of  the  institutions 
named  above.  The  University  of  N.  B.  opened  on  the 
2nd  of  October  with  a  matriculating  class  of  nineteen. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mt.  Allison  University  has 
opened  with  an  attendance  that  will  exceed  probably  that 
of  any  previous  year.  The  freshman  class  numbers  about  25 
and  contains  some  excellent  material. 


St.  Martins,  N.  B.  Seminary  opened  the  last  of  September, 
with  a  large  number  of  new  students  and  with  bright 
prospects  for  the  present.  The  energetic  principal.  Dr. 
deBlois,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  careful 
work  since  he  undertook  the  principalship  at  St.  Martins. 


Gloucester  County,  N.  B.,  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  best  teachers,  Mr.  Patrick  J.  B.  Landry,  who  passed 
away  on  September  19th,  1893.  He  attended  normal  school 
in  1890,  obtained  his  license,  and  since  that  time  has  taught 
in  Gloucester  County.  The  first  school  he  took  charge  of 
was  in  Burnsville,  Parish  of  Caraquet,  where  he  taught  for 
a  year  and  a  half;  then  he  left  there,  "much  regretted," 
and  took  a  school  in  Grand  Anse.  He  was  just  beginning 
his  fourth  year's  work  when  his  death  occurred.  Mr. 
Landry  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  his  many  friends  will 
hear  of  death  with  much  sorrow. — A  Friend. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  O'Donnell,  of  Fort  Augustus,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the  Sixth  grade  in  the  high  school, 
Summerside,  P.  E.  I.  Mr.  O'Donnell  goes  highly  recom- 
mended and  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  W.  P.  McNally,  who 
intends  taking  a  course  at  McGill  Medical  School.  Miss 
Brehaut,  of  Traveller's  Rest,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Fourth  grade  of  the  same  school,  made  vacant  by  Miss 
Brown's  accepting  a  position  in  Kent  street  school,  Char- 
lotte town. 

The  increased  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public 
schools  at  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  made  it  necessary  to 
open  two  new  departments  in  September, — one  in  Prince 
street  school  and  one  in  Kent  street. 


James  A.  Allen,  teacher  for  some  time  at  Cove  Head,  P. 
E.  I.,  has  gone  to  Montreal  to  take  a  course  in  medicine  in 
McGill  College. 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro,  will  re-open 
on  the  18th,  with  probably  the  largest  attendance  in  its 
history. 


Mr.  K.  W.  E.  Haines  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Weymouth  schools  which  are  fortunate  in  securing  such  an 
able  teacher. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Halifax  Ladies  College  and  Conser, 
vatory  of  Music  has  been  received.  It  shows  an  attendance 
of  284  in  all  the  departments.  There  are  18  teachers.  Miss 
M.  S.  Kerr  (Cambridge  University— Math.  Honors),  is  the 
principal.  Among  the  other  prominent  teachers  are  Mrs. 
Trueman  (B.  A.  Dal.  Col.,  Grade  A.);  Miss  S.  C.  Henning, 
B.  A.  Vassar;  Miss  Fiske  (Mt.  Holyoke);  and  Miss  L. 
Murray,  B.  A  ,  Dal.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  College 
is  type-writing  and  shorthand,  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Alice  W.  Corbin,  a  graduate  of  Frazee's  Business  College.  Mr. 
Lewis  Smith  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, with  a  staff  of  assistants  for  the  various  branches  of 
art.  Miss  Hayward,  who  studied  her  profession  in  England, 
will  teach  reading  and  elocution. 


We  have  just  read  the  Maine  School  Report  for  1892. 
Evidently  the  Maine  Schools  are  far  behind  ours,  especially 
their  country  schools.  Their  school  laws  are  very  defective. 
The  examination  of  teachers  throughout  the  country  is 
mainly  left  to  the  different  Boards  of  Trustees.  There  is  no 
system.  Their  schools  are  in  session  on  the  average  only 
24i  weeks  in  the  year — 123  days.  They  are  poorly  equipped 
and  taught  by  poorly  paid,  inefficient  teachers.  There  are 
signs  of  progress,  however.  For  the  last  two  years  they 
have  supplied  their  pupils  with  free  text-books — with 
excellent  results.  The  cost  last  year  was  only  58  cents  per 
pupil.  When  they  shall  have  discarded  management  by 
sections — the  cause  of  all  their  troubles — and  adopted  the 
Township  system,  they  will  rapidly  improve 


The  Springhill  N.  S.  school,  with  a  staff  of  fifteen  teachers 
under  Principal  Torey,  had  enrolled  during  last  term  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pupils.  This  makes 
it  one  of  the  largest  schools,  if  not  the  largest  one,  in  Nova 
Scotia  under  one  principal. 


One  of  the  first  students  which  St.  Stephen  has  sent  to 
McGill  is  Mr,  Joseph  Lochary,  who  left  on  Monday  night 
last  to  take  a  course  in  medicine  at  Montreal's  well  known 
college.  Mr  Lochary  has  many  friends  and  well  wishers 
along  the  St.  Croix  who  follow  him  with  best  wishes  for  his 
success.  —  Courier. 

The  education  class  at  Dalhousie  University  opened  on 
Saturday,  October  7th.  The  work  of  this  class  comprises 
lectures  (1)  on  the  History  of  Education,  by  Alex.  McKay, 
Esq.,  twice  per  week  for  four  months,  English,  German, 
French  and  American,  Comparison  of  Systems  and  Eminent 
Educators;  and  (2)  Theories  of  Education,  by  Professor 
Murray,  every  Saturday;  Instructiouism  as  represented  in 
Spencer's  Education,  Discipline  as  represented  in  Locke's 
Thoughts  on  Education,  Culture  as  represented  In  Thring's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  (3)  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing. For  three  months,  six  hours  per  week,  with  lectures 
on  School  Management  and  School  Law,  under  supervision 
of  Mr,  McKay. 


TS.  B.  Normal  School  Entrance,  1893. 

Class  II  Geography.       Time  1  hr.  nndw  min. 

N.  B.— The  map  in  question  1  is  valued  at  30 

1.  Draw  from  memory  an  outline  map  of  Nova  Scotia, 
inserting  mountain  ranges,  chief  rivers,  coast  waters,  and  ten 
important  towns.  Give  at  least  one  fact  in  connection  with 
each  town,  on  the  map  or  in  a  foot  note  to  it. 

3.  Explain  the. following  terms,  viz:— Equator,  Ecliptic, 
Meridian,  Tropics,  Trade  Winds,  Solstice,  Eastern  Standard 
Time. 

3.  1  )escribe  the  physical  Geography  of  South  America. 

4.  To  what  countries  or  cities  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  following  articles,  viz:— Coffee,  Silk.  Cutlery,  Carpets, 
Bananas,  Linen,  Cinnamon,  Flour,  Tea,  Sugar,  Raw  Colton, 
Steel  Rails,  Kid  Gloves,  Wines,  Peaches,  Oranges. 

5.  Where  and  for  what  noted  are  the  following,  viz : — 
Demerara,  Palos,  Valetta,  Los  Angeles,  Warsaw,  Port  Arthur, 
Singapore,  Ticonderoga,  St.  Ives,  Valencia,  Mecca,  Bow 
River,  Jamestown,  Genoa,  and  Carmel. 


Natdrai,  History. 
Classes  II.  and  III.  lime  1  !>-r.  and  30  min. 

Candidates  for  Class  II  will  answer  six  questions.  Five 
questions  make  a  full  paper  for  Class  III. 

1.  From  what  is  lime  obtained  and  how?  From  what  is 
Plaster  of  Paris  obtained  and  how?  How  does  each  differ  In 
composition  from  the  substance  from  which  it  is  derived? 

2.  Of  what  minerals  does  granite  consist?  By  what  pro- 
perties do  you  distinguish  them  from  each  other? 

3.  Of  what  use  is  the  leaf— the  stem — the  flower  to  the 
plant?  Give  reasons  to  show  the  correctness  of  your  answer 
in  each  ca.se. 

4.  What  is  slate?  What  are  its  most  important  uses? 
What  properties  make  it  suitable  for  those  uses?  What  metal 
does  it  contain  in  considerable  quantity? 

5.  From  what  sources  do  plants  derive  their  food?  From 
which  source  do  they  obtain  the  greater  part  of  it?  Tell  how 
you  know  in  each  case. 

6.  Describe  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Rose  or  one  belonging 
to  the  Lily  Family.  Include  in  your  description  both  the 
organs  of  vegetation  and  of  reproduction. 

7.  Refer  llic  plant  you  describe  to  its  proper  series,  class, 
and  subclass,  with  reascms. 

8.  Mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which  flowers  differ  from 
each  other  in  form  and  structure.  Illustrate  your  answer  by 
examples. 
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English  Gbammak  and  Composition. 
(^LASS  II  lime  1  Ar.  and  SO  min. 

1.  For  who,  to  dumh  /orgetfulnes»  a  prey, 
This  pleading  anxious  bemg  e'er  resigned. 
Ze/t  tlie  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Xor  cast  one  loni/ing,  lingering  look  behind. 

la)    Give  the  meaning  in  your  own  words. 
(A)     The  general  and  detailed  analysis. 
(<•)    The  parsing  of  the  italicized  words. 

2.  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph,   of  about  20  lines,   on 
some  incident  in  your  life. 

a:     Give  a  elassiticatiiin  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  with 
e.xamples  of  each  class. 

4.  In  what  ways  are  the   plurals  of   nouns  made?     Give 
examples. 

5.  What  figure  of  speech  is  used  in  the  following; 

The  rosy  morn 
A  thousand  fathoms  deep. 
As  swift  as  lightning. 
As  silent  as  the  grave. 
Freedom  shrieked. 

6.  Correct  anything  wrong  in  the  following; 

My  skates  are  not  fixed  right. 
I  dont  know  as  I  will. 
Shall  you  go,  or  will  I? 
Can  I  say  a  word  to  you  ? 

7.  Apply  rules  of  syntax  to*  the   italicized   words   in   the 
following: 

I  read  hi^n  a  stori/. 

I  expect  in  remain. 

All  but  he  had  fled. 

There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 

£>il  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St  Keyne. 

Oh,  sacred  Truth,  etc. 


Class  II.  Aritii.metic  and  BooKKBEriNii.  Time  2  hrs^ 
The  first  two  questions  and  four  of  the  others  make  a  full 
paper.  The  explanation,  when  asked  for,  will  be  considered 
of  as  much  or  greater  value  than  the  operation.  The  unitary 
method  will  be  held  to  include  both  operation  and  explanation. 

1.  164.75. 

St.  John,  16  .June,  1893. 
Six  months  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  Thos.  .Jenkins  sixty-four  and  -S'J>-  Dollars,  with 
interest  from  date  at  five  per  cent. 

William  Rober. 
Endorsement;  Dec.  16,  189;J,  $36.7.5. 
Find  the  amount  due  on  Feb.  1st.  1893. 

2.  Moses  Brown  buys,  to  day,  from  .James  Thomson  1  bbl 
of  Hour  for  i^.'ifi,  16  bbls.  of  sugar  at  lie,  12*  lbs.  of  cheese 
at  Lie,  and  pays  |4  in  cash.  Make  the  proper  entry  in 
Tliomson's  Day  Book  and  in  Brown's  Ledger,  and  write  a 
receipt  for  the  cash. 

3.  Eight  men  of  equal  ability  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a 
certain  time;  but  three  of  them  do  not  come;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  rust  require  four  days  longer  to  complete  the 
work.  Find  what  part  of  the  work  the  eight  men  working 
together  wimld  liave  done  in  a  day.  Explain  the  operation, 
or  work  by  tlie  unitary  method. 

4.  Find  the  distance  in  yards  from  one  corner  to  the  oppos- 
ite corner  of  a  rectangular  field  the  area  of  which  is  one  acre 
and  the  width  10  rods. 

').  Multiply  the  difference  between  16j  per  cent,  of  twelve 
and  10  per  cent,  of  .50  001563.5  by  two  thousand. 

6.  Multiply  twenty-five  thousandths  by  four  times  itself; 
siibtract  from  the  product  one-fourth  of  itself.  Work  entirely 
by  decimals. 

7.  Divide  the  sum  of  ^ — L--  and  •■* ^ 

I-  I       4  Of  I 

difference.     Ezptain  (do  not  describe)  the  work  of  division. 


Class  III.  Geography.  Time,  \hr.  20  m. 

[The  map  in  question  1  counts  for  40.] 

1.  Draw  from  memory  an  outline  map  of  New  Brunswick 
inserting  the  following:  Six  important  rivers,  three  lakes, 
fifteen  cities  and  towns,  six  islands,  ten  bays  or  harbors,  two 
lines  of  railway  with  their  branches.  On  the  map  or  in  a 
separate  sketch,  mark  your  native  county  with  its  chief  phy- 
sical feature,  towns  and  parishes. 

2  Define  latitude  and  longitude,  and  explain  how  each 
may  be  ascertained  on  a  map.  Give  the  latitude  or  longitude 
or  both,  of  any  city  or  town  of  N.  B. 

3.  Explain  the  causes  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  change 
of  seasons. 

4-  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  any  two  of  the  following 
cities,  viz.;  Halifax,  Boston,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  St.  John, 
Quebec. 

5.  Give  the  positions  as  accurately  as  you  can,  of  the 
names  of  places  connected  with  the  following: 

Breeds  of  Horses  —  Percheron,  Shire,  Suffolk,  Arabian, 
Clydesdale. 

Breeds  of  Cattle— Ayrshire,  Devon,  Holstein,  Angus,  Dur- 
ham, Galloway,  Hereford. 

Breeds  of  Sheep— Cotswold,  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Lei- 
Breeds  of  Swine— Chester.  Berkshire. 

Breeds  of  Fowl— Leghorn,  Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock. 


English  Grammar  and  Composition 
Class  III  Time,  1  hr.  3rp  min. 

1.  On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the/ow 
Of  Iser,  rollmg  rapidly. 

(a)  Give  the  picture  presented  by  these  lines. 
(6)  The  general  and  detailed  analysis. 
(c)  The  parsing  of  the  italicized  words. 

2.  Write  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  a  description  of  ,(a)  some 
striking  natural  scene  (b)  some  Interesting  incident  in  your 
own  life,  or  (c)  some  book  you  have  lately  read. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  on  some  item  of  interest  which  has 
recently  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  your  home. 

4.  Write  all  the  inflections  of  the  following  words,  viz; 
Who,  near,  ri.se,  tiger. 

5.  Correct  what  you  think  wrong  in  the  following: 

I  never  done  it. 
They  ain't  far  wrong. 
Try  and  come  to-morrow.   . 
You  and  me  are  the  same. 
Is  that  her? 


Class  III. 


by  their 


Arithmetic.  Time,  2  hrs. 

[Six  questions  make  a  full  paper.] 

1.  (a)  Express  in  Roman  numerals:  99,  489,  1893,  144. 

(6)  Express  in  Arabic  numerals  the  following  whole 
numbers:  (1)  two  million  twenty  thousand  and  two,  (2)  one 
million  and  ten,  (3)  twenty  thousand  and  one. 

((•)  Exprc.-5s  in  Arabic  numerals  the  following:  decimals 

(1)  two  million  twenty  thousand  and  two  tenths  of  billionths, 

(2)  one  thousand  and  twenty  millionths.     (3)  one  thousand  and 
twenty  tenths  of  millionths. 

2.  Make  out  a  bill  for  the  following  goods  which  John 
Brown  bought  to-day  from  William  Jones.  16  lbs.  sugar  at 
7icents  per  lb. ;  2  bbls.  fiour  at  $4.75;  41bs.  tea  at  42c.  ;  i  doz. 
lemons  for  30c.  Receipt  the  l)ill. 

3.  Divide  10  per  cent  of  3.125  by  150  per  cent,  of  6.25. 
Explain  (show  lehy  as  well  as  how)  the  method  by  which  you 
determined  the  place  of  the  point  in  the  quotient 

4.  Add  together  six  decimals,  each  greater  in  value  than 
the  one  which  preceeded  it,  whose  sum  shall  be  equal  to  2^. 

5.  Find  the  value  of  tlie  difference  between  3-5  of  an  acre 
and  i  of  a  square  rod,  at  |1.5o  per  square  yard. 

6  "  A  man  receives  $18  for  6  days'  work  of  8  hours  each. 
Wliat  should  lie  receive  for  5  days'  work  of  9  hours  each? 
Explain  Ihe  operation. 

7.  From  ^^j- of  2^  subtract  the  product  of  1^  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  12. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Mbnsukation,  by  W.  S.  Hall,  C.  E.,  M.  E,,  M.  S.,  pp. 
62,  publishe'l  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.^ 

This  little  volume  is  iotended  as  a  supplement  to  such 
books  on  trigonometry  as  are  deficient  in  practical  exer- 
cises— such  books  being  in  use  in  some  colleges.  Rules  are 
given  sometimes  with  the  proof:  but  more  frecjuently  with 
reference  to  Wm.  Geom.  without  any  explanation  as  to 
what  Geometry  is  meant  by  the  Wm.  Geom.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  have  such  exercises  as  are  here  given,  always 
associated  with  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject. 

Best  Primary  Sokgs,  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  .53  pages, 
published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York.  A  fairly 
good  selection  for  primary  departments.  It  is  written  in 
the  staff  notation. 

Studies  in  American  History,  by  Mary  S.  Barnes. 
(Teacher's  Manual,)  155  pages,  price  60  cents,  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1893.  This  volume  shows  how 
to  "  deal  with  historic  records  at  first  hand  as  the  geologist 
deals  with  fossils,  the  botanist  with  plants."  "  The  ques- 
tions asked  demand  of  the  pupil  independent  thought, 
feeling  and  expression,  instead  of  asking  him  to  read  and 
repeat  the  opinions,  sentiments  and  words  of  others." 

"  In  the  study  of  heroic  deeds  of  peace  and  war,  you  lay 
a  concrete  basis  for  patriotism  without  saying  a  word  about  it. 
Let  the  teacher  ask  himself:  What  are  the  connections  of 
my  city,  town,  or  vicinity  with  the  general  history  of  the 
country?"  "  One  important  outcome  of  these  local  studies, 
should  be  the  formation  of  local  historical  collections." 
"  There  should 'be  kept  in  every  school  where  history  is 
taught,  a  historical  scrap-book." 

These  sentences  serve  to  indicate  that  Miss  Barnes  is  an 
ideal  teacher  of  history.  Such  a  book  for  our  Canadian 
schools  would  simply  be  invaluable. 

Hume's  Treatise  of  Morals  and  selections  from  the 
Treatise  »t  the  Passions  with  an  Introduction,  by  James  H. 
Hyslop.  Ph.  D.  pp.  275,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  to  be  called  the 
Ethical  series,  in  which  the  ethical  system  of  Hobbes,  Clarke, 
Locke,  Hume,  Kant  and  Hegel,  are  to  be  discussed  and 
illustrated  by  full  selections  from  the  works  of  these  philo- 
sophers. In  the  introduction,  covering  54  pages.  Dr.  Hys- 
lop gives  a  very  clear  and  valuable  account  of  the  organic 
relations  existing  between  Hume's  system  and  the  systems 
of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  of  Hume's  ideas 
as  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  se)ies  will  make  easy  for  many  the  study  of 
ethics,  to  whom  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible. 


The  D.  Lothrop  Company  brought  out  a  set  of  readers, 
graded,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  several  ages  of  scholars, 
for  which  they  were  intended,  and  arranged  by  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject  Their  Interstate  Primer  and 
Interstate  Readers,  I.  and  II.,  are  endorsed  by  the  best 
supervisors,  superintendents  and  teachers  all  over  the 
country  "as  at  the  head  for  children's  reading  books.''  The 
publishers  have  issued  the  Interstate  Third  Reader, 
prepared  by  an  expert  in  the  field,  Miss  Mary  T.  Lovejoy, 


who  has  long  been  working  at  the  problem  how  best  to 
teach  children  to  use  their  reasoning  powers,  and  to  exercise 
the  thought  faculty  in  acquiring  the  use  of  good  English. 
D.  Lothrop  Co. ,  Boston,  Mass.     Price  40  cents. 


Cat.aloguf.  of  the  Library  op  Kings  Coli-ege,  Windsor, 
N.  S.,  with  occasional  annotations,  by  Harry  Piers.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Piers  and  Windsor  College  on  this  excel- 
lent catalogue  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  libraries  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces — containing,  as  it  does,  many  very  rare 
editions.  Mr.  Piers  had  already  achieved  considerable 
success  as  a  writer  of  articles  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute 
of  Science,  of  which  he  is  a  councillor.  This  effort  will  add 
very  considerably  to  his  growing  reputation  as  a  writer. 


Miss  Mary  F.  Hyde  has  added  to  her  series  of  language 
lessons  Advanced  Les.sons  on  English.  This  series  aims 
to  secure  a  natural  method  of  studying  English.  The  work 
does  not  aim  to  teach  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
facts  about  the  English  language,  but  to  give  the  pupil  a 
mastery  of  the  leading  grammatical  principles  as  a  means 
toward  the  right  understanding  and  correct  use  of  English. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I.  treats  of 
"Kinds  of  Words — the  Parts  of  Speech;"  Part  II.  of 
"  Classes  and  Forms  of  Words— Sub-divisions  of  the  Parts 
of  Speech  and  Inflection;  "  Part  III.  of  "Relations  of  Words 
— Syntax;"  Part  IV.  of  the  "Structure  and  Analysis  of 
Sentences."     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


A  Practicai.  Course  in  English  Composition  for  High 
Schools  and  Academies,  by  A.  G.  Newcomer.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.  The  new  method  of  teaching  composition  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  only  way  to  learn  writing  is  to 
write,  and  therefore  instead  of  wearying  and  disgusting  the 
student  with  dry  technicalities  he  is  encouraged  from  the 
very  outset  to  express  his  own  ideas.  The  special  features 
of  this  book  are,  first,  that  it  shows  how  simple  it  is  to  find 
material  for  writing;  and  secondly,  how  easily  and  pleasant- 
ly that  material  can  be  worked  up  into  compositions. 
Seventy-three  exercises  are  given,  each  dealing  with  some 
particular  kind  of  composition,  proceeding  from  the  simplest 
narration  to  the  most  ingenious  forms  of  argument  and  the 
highest  style  of  oratory.  Specimen  subjects  and  themes  are 
given,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  dealing  with  them. 
Lastly,  models  are  furnished,  sometimes  from  writers  of 
established  reputation,  but  also  selected  from  work  actually 
produced  by  students,  so  that  the  young  writer  will  be  en- 
couraged by  seeing  that  success  is  not  beyond  his  reach. 
The  book  is  heartily  to  be  commended  as  not  only  logical 
and  comprehensive,  but  also  most  interesting  and  stimula- 
ting. Kate  Mackintosh, 

Halifax  County  Academy. 


A  Laboratory  Manual  containing  directions  for  a  course 
of  experiments  in  organic  chemistry,  to  accompany  Remsen's 
Organic  Chemistry,  by  W.  R.  Orndorff,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Cornell  University. 
Price  40  cents.  Publishers:  D.  C,  Heath  &  Co,,  Boston. 
This  little  volume,  containing  the  description  of  some  eighty- 
two  experiments,  is  recommended  by  Prof.  Ira  Remsen  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  his  volume  on  organic  chemistry. 
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The  Adelphoe  op  Terence,  with  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Critical  Appendix,  by  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  L.  H  D., 
Profeasor  of  Latin  in  Union  College,  Schi;uectady,  N.  Y. 
Publishers:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York, 
pp.  LXVIIL  and  208.  In  this  neat  and  convenient  volume 
the  editor  gives  in  an  introduction  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Latin  comedy.  The  text  is  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  with  notes,  critical  appendix  and  vocabulary. 


Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  embodied  in  Rules,  Illustrative 
Examples  and  a  Progressive  Course  of  Prose  Composition, 
by  John  F.  Genuug,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.  Cloth,  pp.  331,  price  |1.10.  The  teacher  who 
is  accustomed  to  hear  his  pupils  say,  -'I  can't  write  com- 
positions," should  get  this  book,  study  it,  and  then  go  to 
work.  The  arrangement  and  method  of  treating  are  excel- 
lent, as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author.  Theory 
and  rule  are  admirably  explained,  and  are  accompanied  by 
abundant  illustrative  examples. 


Health  Readers,  No.  I.  and  II  ,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Effects  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  etc  ,  upon  the  Human 
System.  Publishers:  T,  C.  Allen  &  Co,,  Halifax,  N.  S 
These  two  little  volumes  in  Allen's  "Progressive  School 
Series  ''  have  been  compiled  from  existing  health  readers, 
with  adaptation  for  Canadian  schools.  Each  reader  con- 
tains lessons  in  physiology,  hygiene,  etc  ,  accompanied  with 
abundant  illustrations,  and  review  questions  at  the  end  of 
each  lesson  They  are  very  creditable  to  the  publishers  and 
should  have  a  wide  circulation;  and  teachers  in  other  pro- 
vinces will  find  in  them  valuable  aids  in  giving  lessons  on 
the  subjects  which  they  contain. 


Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book  I,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  John  T.  Prince.  Paper,  price  20  cents  Pub- 
lishers: Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  This  excellent  work  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  value  to  primary  teachers  of  arithmetic. 
The  number,  simplicity  and  variety  of  examples  will  furnish 
the  best  of  aid  to  those  who  would  lay  a  good  foundation  in 
number. 


Das  Wirtshads  in  Spessart— Marchen  von  Wilhelm 
Hauff — Notes  by  G.  Eugene  Pasnacht,  283  pages,  price  3s., 
published  by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London.  A  pleasant  read- 
ing-book for  English  students  of  German.  The  notes  are 
most  judicious,  and  with  the  convenience  of  the  vocabulary 
at  the  end,  will  make  this  volume  very  popular  in  the 
schools. 


Introduction  to  the  French  Language,  by  Alphonse 
van  Daell.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  This  is 
an  excellent  school  book.  The  remarks  on  French  pronun- 
ciation are  good  and  helpful.  The  author  does  not  attempt 
to  give  an  exact  English  equivalent  for  French  sounds,  but 
treats  of  vowels,  nasal  sounds  and  consonants  in  such  a 
way  as  will  be  most  useful  to  the  teacher.  The  idea  of 
questions  on  the  exercises  is  a  good  one.  The  poetry  at  the 
end  of  each  lesson  is  another  good  feature  of  the  book. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  will  be  found  a  grammar  of  unusual 
interest  Such  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher 
should  make  the  study  of  French  pleasurable  as  well  as 
profitable. 


Shakespeare's  Kino  Hrnky  tuk  Foiiktii  (tirst  and  second 
parts);  Shakespeare's  Ito.MBo  and  Juliet;  by  K.  Deighton, 
Price  2s.  (id.  each.     Publishers:  MacMillan  <&  Co.,  London 


and  New  York.  These  three  volumes  form  a  continuation 
of  the  cheap  and  valuable  Shakespearian  series  published  by 
the  MacMillans.  These  volumes  for  neatness,  convenience 
and  the  excellence  of  'their  critical  notes  form  a  valuable 
series  for  a  student's  library. 

Enunciations  in  Aritb.metic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  and 
Trigonometry,  by  P.  A  Thomas,  B  A  ,  84  pages,  price,  2s. 
Published  by  McMillan  &  Co.,  London.  This  is  essentially 
a  book  to  assist  students  in  self-examinations — suggesting 
the  outline  and  more  important  topics  of  these  subjects. 


Logarithmic  Tables,  by  Prof.  Jones  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 160  pages,  published  by  MacMillan  &  Co  ,  London, 
and  by  G.  W.  Jones,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  For  clearness  of 
arrangement,  convenience  of  use,  and  the  utility  of  its 
tables,  this  volume  has  no  superior — probably  no  equal. 

History  and  Literature  in  Grammar  Grades,  by  J. 
H  Phillips,  Ph.  D.  Paper,  price  16  cents.  Publishers: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  ,  Boston.  We  welcome  this  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Heath's  valuable  series,  "  Monographs  on 
Education."  This  contains  some  good  hints  to  the 
teachers  of  history  and  literatuie. 

Educational  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

Science  for  September  contains  an  article  on  How  Chemistry 
is  Best  Taught.  It  will  well  repay  the  study  of  it  by  every 
teacher  of  chemistry. 

In  the  Pupnlar  Science  Monthli/  for  October,  Prof.  Jas.  McK. 
Cattell  writes  on  the  Progress  of  Psychology,  and  foretells 
some  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  science. 

The  October  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  many  timely  articles 
of  historical  and  literary  value,  chief  among  which  is  the 
article  by  R.  C,  Jebb,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  the 
most  eminent  livnig  English  Scholar  in  Greek,  on  the  Per- 
manent Power  of  Greek  Poetry. 

First  among  the  attractions  of  the  October  Century  is  the 
account  of  Taking  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  from  an  unpub- 
lished diary  of  the  trip,  written  by  John  R.  Glover,  Secretary 
of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn. 

The  Cyclopedic  Review  of  Current  History  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1893  is  a  wonderful  compendium  of  the  prominent 
events  of  the  last  three  months;  while  its  subjects  are,  of 
necessity,  briefly  treated,  nothing  of  importance  appears  to 
have  been  omitted.  Garretson,  Cox&  Co.,  publishers,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.     $1.50  per  year,  single  copies  40  cents. 

The  weekly  issues  of  Liltell's  Living  Age  for  September  con- 
tain among  other  valuable  articles  the  following:  A  Group  of 
Naturalists,  The  'Wanderings  of  the  North  Pole,  Ethics  and 
the  Struggle  for  Existence. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 
PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

TRURO,   NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Tliene.xt  term  will  begin  OctoI.er  lOth.  1893.  in  the  Nkw  School 
BriLDiKO.  This  institution  p.  .ssesse.-i  complete  sets  of  apparatus  to  study 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  their  relations  to  Agriculture.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  given: 

General  Course  in  Agriculture. 

"  "  "  for  Teachers. 

"  "  Horticulture. 

"  "  Dairying. 

Special  Course  in  Veterinary  Science. 
"  "  Natural  Sciences. 

Dairjing. 
"  Dairying  for  Teachers. 

"  "  Dairying  for  those  who  wish  to  run  creameries. 
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The  special  courses  are  foi-  those  wlio  cannot  take  the  full  course. 

NO  FEES  FOR  ADMISSION.  Hy  working  on  the  farm  students  can 
e.arn  enough  to  pay  part  of  tlieir  expenses.  Livdies  admitted  as  well  as 
gentlemen.    For  further  information  apply  to. 

FBOF.  H.  W.  SMITH,  Truro,  N.  a 
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Which  can  be  selected  from  the  largest  stock  now  on  sale 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  Our  continual  and  uninterrupted 
Piano  Business  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  lead  in  the  magnitude  and  character  of  our  goods, 
should  make  our  prices  verj-  much  lower  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  In  fact  the  piano  trade,  as  well  as  the  public  gen 
erally,  know  quite  well  that  Ijy  calling  at  the  warerooms  of 
C.  FLOOD  &  SONS  they  can  get  the  best  goods  and  an 
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treatment  and  the  most  liberal  terms  of  payment  by  calling 
personally  or  ordering  by  letter,  which  can  be  sure  of  prompt 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge  upon  the  teachers 
the  necessity  for  the  pupils  to  study  current  events,  so 
that  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  they  may  be 
intelligent  actors  in  its  affairs.  The  pupils  now  in 
the  schools  are  to  be  the  future  voters  and  office 
holders,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  all  matters  of  current  interest. 
Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  this  subject  in 
the  schools  in  these  provinces.  The  Keview  intends 
tc  lielp  along  such  an  excellent  movement,  and  the 
better  to  do  so  is  making  clubbing  arrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Our  Times  — a,  hright  If!  page  paper 
entirely  devoted  to  current  events  — by  which  that 
paper  can  be  obtained  by  all  subscribers  to  the  Review 
at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  Full  announcements  will 
be  made  in  the  December  Review,  which  will  be  a 
special  number  sent  to  many  outside  of  those  embrac- 
ed in  its  large  subscription  list. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  kindergarten 
methods  both  in  the  primary  schools  and  in  homes^ 
brings  many  inquiries  where  the  cheapest  material 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  hot  generally  known  that 
Messrs.  Selby  &  Co.,  whose  advertisement  in  another 
column,  has  been  before  the  readers  of  the  Review 
for  several  years,  are  perhaps  the  only  dealers  in  the 
Dominion  who  keep  a  complete  supply  of  kindergarten 
material.     That  their  business  is  on  the  increase 
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witnessed  by  the  fact  that  they  have  recently  moved  I  are  paid  for  the  work  done  without  reference  to  sex 
into  larger  and  more  commodious  quarters.     Tarents     In  California  for  the  last  nineteen  years  female  teachers 


and  teachers  interested  in  kindergarten  work  should 
not  fail  to  communicate  with  them. 


The  calendar  of  Prince  of  Wales  College  ami 
Normal  School,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  for  1893- 
94  has  been  received.  Its  list  of  students  for  the  past 
year  numbered  146,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  this  year,  we  believe,  it  is  still  larger.  It 
deserves  the  excellent  name  its  talented  principal,  Dr. 
Anderson,  and  its  long  list  of  graduates,  filling  honor- 
able positions  everywhere  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  have  won  for  it. 

The  best  evidence  that  advertising  in  the  Review 
pays  is  that  our  advertisers  are  prompt  in  renewing 
their  contracts.  One  of  our  publishers  says  that  no 
advertising  space  has  paid  him  so  well  as  that  which 
he  has  occupied  in  the  Revievst  for  the  past  six  years. 

DuKiNG  the  last  month  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Nova  Scotia,  has  been  visiting  the  county 
academies  in  the  western  side  of  the  province.  He 
also  visited  and  looked  into  the  working  of  all  the 
public  schools  connected  with  them.  In  the  matter 
of  music  he  found  as  many  as  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  who  professed  to  be  unable  to  sing  at  all.  In 
other  schools  he  often  found  only  one  or  two  who 
could  not  join  in  a  song.  The  difference  he  found 
was  due  chieily  to  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  Where 
music  was  taught  for  a  few  minutes  daily,  or  even 
only  practised,  all  the  children  could  as  a  general 
rule  sing.  If  all  teachers  caused  their  pupils  to  sing  a 
little  daily,  the  result  would  be  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Nova  Scotia  would  be  now  more  or  less  musi- 
cal and  would  have  the  advantages  which  are  more  or 
less  associated  with  such  an  accorap'lishment.  In  some 
of  these  schools  the  most  musical  teacher  on  the  staff 
took  charge  of  the  music  in  all  the  departments,  ex- 
changing for  the  time  being  with  the  regular  teacher. 

The  m.vnner  of  entertainment  furnished  by  the 
citizens  of  Milltown  to  the  teachers  of  the  Charlotte 
County  Teacher's  Institute  is  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  places. 

D.  J.  McLeoi),  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
P.  E.  Island,  has  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
through  the  provinces  and  some  of  the  states  of  the 
neighboring  republic.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the 
different  school  systems  with  the  view  of  still  further 
improving  the  system  in  his  native  province. 

Will  some  one  give  any  good  reason  why  for  the 
same  work  a  man  should  receive  more  wages  than  a 
woman?    In  the  schools  of  St.  Paul  women  and  men 


eceived  the  same  compensation  as  allowed  to  male 
teachers  for  like  services. 

The  changed  conditions  of  society  make  it  incum- 
bent on  teachers  to  do  what  they  can  to  put  libraries 
in  their  schools.  In  olden  times  every  intelligent 
family  had  a  smaller  or  larger  collection  of  classical 
books,  which  were  read  and  re-read,  and  exerted  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  family.  But 
in  our  times  the  ubiquitous  newspaper  or  the  cheap 
trashy  novel  has  taken  the  place  of  the  more  substan- 
tial intellectual  food  of  the  days  of  our  fathers.  If 
the  majority  of  our  pupils  are  to  learn  to  love  good 
reading  we  must  supply  the  books  from  the  school 
library;  and  considering  the  importance  of  the  early 
sowing  of  good  seed,  conscientious  teachers  and 
trustees  will  not  fail  to  have  school  libraries — no 
matter  how  small,  if  they  cannot  afford  larger. 

MR.  J.  V.  ELLIS  AND  HIS  JUDGES. 

The  Bench  of  New  Brunswick  ought  to  have  needed 
no  such  vindication  of  its  dignity  as  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  severe  penalty  imposed  on  Mr.  J.  V. 
Ellis,  the  editor  of  the  St.  John  Globe.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  trial  and  punishment,  are 
known  to  every  newspaper  reader  in  the  Dominion, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Granted  that  Mr. 
Ellis's  language  was  strong  and  perhaps  hasty:  the 
occasion  called  for  an  indignant  protest,  and  every 
honest  conservative  in  the  province,  or  out  of  it,  feels 
humiliated  when  he  thinks  of  the  circumstances  that 
called  forth  the  protest.  This  is  the  reason  why  pub- 
lic opinion  is  almost  universally  in  Mr.  Ellis's  favor. 
And  when  his  high  character,  ability  and  services  to 
the  public  are  taken  into  consideration  there  is  a  very 
great  regret  that  such  a  man  is  made  to  suffer,  and 
that,  too,  by  a  penalty  so  utterly  disproportionate  to 
the  offence  committed.  One  does  not  like  to  see  our 
judiciary  made  an  object  of  ridicule  as  it  has  been  the 
past  three  weeks,  nor  the  private  character  of  at  least 
some  of  the  judges  held  up  to  scorn  and  contempt; 
nor  does  one  like  to  see  a  nineteenth  century  judg- 
ment, which  should  reflect  "  the  wisdom  of  the  ages," 
partake  of  the  character  of  an  eighteenth  century 
judgment. 

Every  lover  of  fair  play  wishes  that  Mr.  Ellis  had 
been  treated  otherwise  than  he  has  been  treated. 
He  has  conducted  himself  throughout  this  trying 
ordeal  with  rare  tact  and  discretion.  He  has 
taken  his  punishment  like  a  man  for  what  he  deemed 
a  principle,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  sym- 
pathy of  all  honest  men.     His  courtesy  and  seqse  of 
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right  have  not  allowed  hiru  to  utter  one  word  of  re- 
proach during  his  iiuprisonment,  and  those  who  know 
him  best  will  be  very  much  mistaken  if  the  same 
qualities  are  not  attested  on  his  release  from  im- 
prisonment. 

VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Vertical  writing  seems  to  have  come  to  America  to 
stay.  Mr.  A.  F.  Xewlands,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship 
in  the  public  schools  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  introduc- 
ed it  ioto  the  schools  of  that  town  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year.  It  is  also  taught  and  favored  in  many 
schools  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  and  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  schools  of  Chicago. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  Professor  Kussell,  now  of  Truro 
Normal  School,  made  a  vigorous  defence  of  its  prin- 
ciples before  the  teachers  of  Halifax  where  it  has  en- 
tirely displaced  sloping  writing.  It  iias  been  given 
the  preference  in  the  public  school  system  of  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  also  taught  in  the  Halifax  Ladies'  Col- 
lege. In  England  it  is  prescribed  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Examinations  and  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
schools.  It  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Gerpiany, 
Austria,  France,  Denmark  and  Switzerland.  Mr.  J. 
V.  Witherbee  is  the  author  of  an  article  in  Popular 
■  Science  Mo7ilhly  for  November  advocating  its  use  for 
Americaa  schools.  According  to  his  showing  the 
strong  points  in  its  favor  are  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  taught,  because  it  is  more  natural,  its  legibility, 
and  its  great  sanitary  advantages,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  produce  myopia,  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  short- 
sightedness. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

While  university  extension  has  been  receiving  so 
much  attention  among  us,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  the  subject  of  night  schools  has  received  no  at- 
tention from  any  quarter  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  These  schools  have  been  opened  on  one  or 
^more  occasions  in  the  City  of  St.  John,  but  the  results 
have  not  bitherto  been  of  a  sufEciently  satisfactory 
nature  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm  among  their  pro- 
moters. The  experience  of  St.  John  has  not  been 
singular  in  this  respect.  Montreal  opened  night 
schools  last  winter  with  similar  results,  and  a  corres- 
pondent in  the  Star  oi  that  city  gives  reasons  for 
this  failure  which  at  least  are  worthy  of  our  attention 
and  may  prove  instructive  as  well:  untrained  teach- 
ers. Boys  were  admitted  who  should  have  been 
attending  day  schools,  and  were  placed  in  classes  with 
middle-aged  men,  sometimes  to  the  shame  of  these 
men,  whose  superiors  they  were  mentally,  but  more 
frequently  to  their  annoyance,  since  these  boys  were 
more  bent  on  mischief  and  amusement  than  on  learn- 


ing. He  argues  that  there  should  be  a  rigid  system 
of  classification  in  the  night  schools  as  well  as  in  the 
day  schools.  Well  dressed  young  men  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  instruction  were  too  freely  admitted, 
and  he  asserts  that  their  presence  had  a  chilling  effect 
upon  the  horny  handed  sons  of  toil.  He  gives  as  the 
strongest  reason  for  the  failure  —  the  bad  division  of 
time.  Each  night  should  be  divided  so  as  to  give  at 
least  one  hour  to  a  subject,  not  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  well  conducted 
night  schools,  taught  by  trained  teachers  who  could 
insist  upon  proper  classification  of  students  and  possess 
the  means  of  enforcing  proper  discipline,  would  be  a 
success  and  would  confer  a  boon  upon  the  community. 
They  would  be  more  far-reaching  in  the  benefits  that 
they  confer  than  the  university  extension  lectures, 
excellent  as  they  are. 

Our  night  schools  in  the  past  have  been  failures 
chiefly  owing  to  the  disorderly  element  that  was  pre- 
sent and  too  great  an  amount  of  the  teacher's  time 
was  required  in  securing  discipline.  Arrangements 
might  be  made  with  the  Chief  of  Police  to  obviate 
this  difficulty. 

SCIENCE. 

"  I  have  seen  an  elementary  school  of  some  six  hundred 
pupilsin  wbich  teachers  and  pupils  follow  closely  the  scientific 
spirit,  if  not  the  very  letter,  so  far  as  it  should  be  followed 
by  children  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  All  do 
the  same  kind  of  work,  which  is  allowed  to  vary  in  quantity 
and  quality  in  accordance  with  the  natural  ability,  individ- 
uality, and  originality  of  each  pupil.  Local  material  almost 
exclusively  is  examined  individually,  each  pupil  thinking 
and  passing  judgment  for  himself  and  expressing  his  ideas 
accordingly  in  writing  and  drawing. 

The  dispobitisn  to  attack,  to  take  hold,  to  investigate  and 
to  make  careful  records  of  his  own  ideas  and  discoveries 
is  cultivated  studiously  by  keeping  the  pupil  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  teacher  in  the  background.  The  prominent 
instructor,  questioner,  talker,  gives  place  to  the  quiet  direct- 
or, inconspicuous,  but  working  with  the  effectiveness  that 
characterizes  the  silent  forces  of  nature.  -^  :^  ^^  ^^  Each 
pupiPis  supplied  with  a  specimen  (all  the  specimens  being 
of  the  same  kind)  such  as  can  be  found  in  the  neichbor- 
hood,  a  leaf,  a  vegetable  root,  a  nut,  an  insect,  a  rock,  a 
flower,  etc.,  which  he  examines  carefully,  draws  and  de- 
scribes in  writing  according  to  a  very  simple  plan  consist- 
ing of  four  or  five  words  written  on  the  black  board. 
The  words  indicate  the  order  of  the  work,  and  the  para- 
graphs of  the  description.  The  pupil  is  let  entirely  alone 
until  he  does  all  he  can  do,     :)^     ^^     ^     ^^ 

No  instruction  in  natural  history  can  be  called  scientific 
that  fails  to  develop  the  pupils'  power  to  draw  what  he 
examines.     *    *     *     * 

The  part  that  language  takes  in  the  plan  should  now 
receive  brief  consideration.     The  pupil  being  accustomed. 
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from  the  time  he  begins  to  write  sentences  to  describe  in 
writing  what  he  himself  sees,  recognizes  the  connection 
between  his  ideas  and  their  signs  oa  paper,  his  facility 
in  expressing  his  ideas  more  and  more  correctly  increases, 
and  when  his  work  is  criticized  he  is  in  the  proper  men- 
tal attitude  to  receive  and  assimilate  the  criticisms.  ^  ^  ^^  » 
The  teacher  helps  at  the  right  time  when  the  pupils  need 
help.  He  examines  their  papers  to  discover  excellences 
and  errors  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, gives  class  instruction  at  the  blackboard  on  pre- 
vailing errors,  makes  illustrative  sketches,  rubs  out  all 
illustrative  work  at  last  and  directs  the  pupils  to  redraw 
and  redescribe  the  objects  previously  studied,  conforming 
their  work  closely  to  what  they  see  in  their  specimens." 
—H.  L.  Clapjj. 

la  the  above  extracts  Mr.  Clapp  describes  very 
accurately  his  owp  school.  No  other  school  in  Amer- 
ica shows  better  work  in  science  or  drawing.  Let 
our  teachers  study  his  methods  carefully  and  deter- 
mine whether  his  success  arises  from  the  excellence 
of  his  methods  or  from  his  own  personality.  We  be- 
lieve that  his  methods  faithfully  followed  out  by  our 
teachers  would  in  the  hands  of  about  one  in  twenty 
produce  better  results  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  than 
in  Boston  and  better  work  with  all  than  they  now 
produce. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography  by  Blank  and  Black- 
Board  Maps. 

A  little  higher  than  atlas  teaching  is  the  blank  easel  map. 
With  this  it  is  customary,  pointer  in  hand,  to  drill  classes 
first  collectively  and  then  with  unexpected  a))peals  to  indi- 
viduals; and  no  doubt  much  clearer  and  more  refined  con- 
ceptions of  position  are  to  be  got  in  this  way,  and  a  skilful 
teacher  can  keep  a  class  alive  to  its  remotest  corners;  but  a 
still  better  method  is  mapping. 

By  mapping  is  here  intended  sketch  maps  by  the  pupils, 
in  pencil  or  ink,  of  the  district  studied,  and  not  that  elabor- 
ate imitation  of  atlas  maps  by  which  the  sense  of  color  is 
cultivated  at  the  ragged  ends  of  terms.  These  sketch  maps 
must  be  done  in  class,  and  the  teacher,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  to  work  hard  to  get  them  done.  Perhape  this  is  best 
effected  by  the  teachers  accompanying  the  class  himself  on 
the  blaclft)oard.  If  he  is,  as  all  teachers  of  the  subject 
should  be,  sufliciently  expert,  he  can  do  this  without  de- 
priving his  pupils  of  the  comforting  sense  of  his  watchful 
eye,  and  with  a  running  suggestive  commentary.  "  Let  us 
begin  here.  The  coast-line  runs  south,  you  see,  for  some 
way,  then  about  twice  the  same  distance  eastward,  and  out 
into  this  jagged  cape, "and  so  on.  In  the  same  way  hecancalj 
attention  to  the  characteristic  sinuosities  of  the  rivers,  and 
ensure  the  towns  coming  in  their  proper  positions  relative  to 
coast  and  river  and  hill. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  tracing  successive  steps  upward  in 
the  teaching  of  geography,  but  as  yet  it  has  been  really 
siraply  an  increasing  refinement  in  the  answer  to  the  funda- 
mental question.  Where  is  A?  It  has  been,  in  fact,  the 
teaching  of    maps  pure  and  simple.      But    now,  with  the 


teacher  half-face  to  class,  and  with  a  simple  map  growing 
under  his  hands,  we'  begin  to  find  openings  for  teaching 
something  beyond  this  mere  localization  of  place  names.  It 
is  so  easy  to  pass  from  a  mere  descriptive  paraphrase  of  your 
map-drawing  to  other  matters. 

Descriptive  Oeographij.  It  is  best,  at  any  rate  with  boys, 
to  let  your  declared  object  be  merely  to  know  the  names  and 
positions  of  places.  But  you  lapse.  You  appear  to  be 
struck  by  a  memory  about  a  place,  mention  it  involuntarily, 
glide  into  a  reprehensible  garrulity  about  this  town  and  its 
people,  tell  of  a  siege,  a  difHculty  of  access,  a  local  peculiar- 
ity, a  remarkable  product.  The  whole  class  listens,  the  bad 
boy  best,  and  the  good  boy  with  a  certain  virtuous  uneasi- 
ness. The  general  feeling  of  the  class  is  a  blissful  conscious- 
ness of  teaching  being  suspended. — //.  G.  Walls. 

Adopt  this  method  if  you  have  not  done  so  already 
and  you  will  find  that  you  will  have  a  live  class  and 
the  class  will  feel  that  it  has  a  live  teacher.  It  will 
cost  you  much  labor.  Of  course  it  will;  but  it  will  bring 
you  in  return  much  pleasure.  Follow  up  this  plan  by 
asking  for  the  reproduction  in  writing  by  your  pupils 
of  your  interesting  descriptions.  This  will  furnish 
them  with  the  very  best  materials  for  compositions. 
So  that  you  will  be  giving  them  a  fluent  command  of 
words  while  you  seem  to  be  teaching  geography. 
Thus  one  study  runs  into  another,  and  incidentally  a 
whole  group  of  subjects  are  being  mastered. 

You  see  this  method  will  make  your  pupils  largely 
independent  of  the  text-book  on  geography,  and  set 
you  and  them  on  the  lookout  for  other  sources  of 
information,  such  as  books  of  travel,  newspaper  arti- 
cles, etc.  If  any  of  your  pupils  take  illustrated 
magazines,  let  them  contribute  suitable  pictures  to  a 
common  stock  kept  in  the  school  as  an  aid  in  the 
geography  lesson. 

This  is  somewhat  the  method  pursued  by  Dr.  Hall, 
of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Truro.  We  have 
always  recommended  it  to  teachers  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful we  have  seen,  either  in  Canada  or  in  the  United 
States. 


UNITED  SCHOOL  SECTIONS. 

Principal  Haines,  of  Weymouth,  Higby,  writes  that 
there  are  at  Weymouth  and  Weymouth  Bridge  two 
large  schools  which  might  with  great  benefit  to  all 
parties  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  having  high 
school  work.  The  plan  had  been  tried  in  former 
years,  but  failed  owing  to  narrow  views  of  economy. 
Mr.  Haines  has  the  thanks  of  the  Review  for  taking 
up  this  subject  which  is  one  of  the  most  injportant 
that  relates  to  rural  sections  at  the  present  time. 
Where  circumstances  admit  of  it,  as  they  do  in  all 
thickly  settled  localities,  a  number  of  small  sections 
should  be  united  into  one  large  district  under  one 
Board  of  Trustees.     Primary  departments  should  be 
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established  in  convenient  localities  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  younger  pupils.  Bat  in  some  central 
locality  there  should  be  a  department  for  grade  seven 
upwards.  This  plan  is  being  tried  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  it  is  found  to  have  many  decided 
advantages,  not  the  least  being  its  economy.  An 
amendment  should  be  introduced  into  our  school 
law  with  this  end  in  view.  We  hope  to  hear  further 
from  Principal  Haines  and  other  teachers  and  trustees 
interested. 

COMPOSITION   IN  THE  SCHOOL, 

Among  the  subjects  that  are  at  present  demanding 
increased  attention  on  the  part  of'  the  teacher  is  that 
of  composition.  Too  frequently  the  subject  is  assigned 
one  hour  or  less  per  week,  and  then  a  set  exercise  is 
given,  or  the  pupil  is  required  to  write  an  essay  at 
home  on  some  given  subject.  The  following  is  but  a 
sample  of  much  of  the  composition  that  is  done  in 
our  schools.  The  subject  given  was  a  letter  describ- 
ing the  holidays.     The  pupil  was  thirteen  years  old. 

,  August  29  1893 

Dear  Friend 

As  I  was  only  a  week  in  the  country  I^have  not 

much  to  tell.     I  was  in  P visiting  at  my  Aunt  & 

Uncle's.     I  revelled  in  gathering  the  eggs.     I  visited  a  mill 

that  was  there,  and  saw  the  wheat  being  ground. 

But  the  crowning  thing  of  all  was  the  on  the  h(tj  from  the 

hay-field.     I  was  picking  berries  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

I  saw  a  peacock,  but  he  did  not  spread  his  tail  much  to  my 

regret. 

Farewell 


"  My  holidays  are  o'er,  and 
school  begins  one  more  " 

This  assuredly  shows  a  lack  of  good  teaching  of 
composition.  It  is  not  a  solitary  case  — many  such 
could  be  produced  if  sought  for. 

If  in  every  recitation  incorrect  expressions  were 
watched  for  and  corrected;  frequent  short  exercises 
given  in  the  formation  of  short  sentences;  care  being 
taken  in  the  matter  of  form,  punctuation  and  capitali- 
zation, such  glaring  errors  as  are  found  in  the  speci- 
men g'ven  would  be  much  rarer  than  they  are. 


DAETMOUTH  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


The  committee  on  school  management  reported, 
recommending  that  the  vertical  system  of  writing  be 
introduced  into  the  schools,  in  the  section  from  grade 
1  to  7  inclusive,  and  that  the  teachers  be  instructed 
to  make  themselves  familiar  with  it,  and  to  use  it  in 
all  writing  seen  by  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard  or 
otherwise.  The  committee  was  convinced  that  not 
enough  attention  is  paid  to  writing  in  the  schools, 
especially  in  the   higher  grades.      The    committee 


recommended  that  the  principal  be  instructed  to  see 
that  more  care  is  taken  to  secure  better  writing. 
Copy  books  for  the  vertical  system  can  be  procured 
for  six  cents;  which  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  the 
copy  books  now  in  use. 

The  kindergarten  is  over  crowded  and  no  more 
pupils  can  be  received  at  present;  at  an  early  date 
another  kindergarten  will  be  a  necessity. 

The  high  school  numbers  50  pupils.  The  principal 
reported  that  the  one  session  is  a  great  improvement 
in  this  department. 

Truants  seem  likely  to  become  extinct  before  many 
months,  so  direct,  effective  and  vigorous  are  the 
measures  taken  against  them.  The  boys  have  no  time 
to  make  calculations  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to 
have  enough  fun  out  of  their  mitching(playing  hookey) 
to  pay  for  the  penalty.  Deferred  punishment  does 
not  make  them  presumptive.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
the  law's  delays  do  not  harass  the  virtuous  souls  of 
those  who  invoke  its  aid. 

It  would  be  well  for  other  towns  desirous  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  their  common  schools  to  those 
most  needing  them,  to  study  and  adopt  the  Dartmouth 
Compulsory  school  act. 


N.  S.  XORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  Normal  School  of  Nova 
Scotia  took  place  on  the  2oth  of  October.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  rain  which  prevailed  during  the  whole  day 
the  attendance  of  the  general  public  was  small. 
Notwithstanding  the  storm,  however,  the  clergy  and 
other  leading  professional  men  and  citizens  of 
Truro  were  well  represented,  and  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  was  present  from  Halifax. 
About  one  hundred  students  were  in  attendance. 
Every  county  in  the  province  had  its  representative 
there  with  the  exception  of  Guysboro.  Kings,  of  od- 
ucational  fame,  occupied  the  place  of  honor,  followed 
closely  by  Colchester  and  PJctou.  Principal  Calkin 
in  his  opening  remarks  drew  attention  to  one  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  students  since  the  days 
of  the  late  Dr.  Forrester  whom  he  quoted.  Then  it 
was  expected  that  the  local  constituency  should  be  the 
main  supply  of  the  institution.  Now  in  every  respect 
it  was  a  provincial  college.  Now  it  is  not  a  High 
School  with  some  pedagogical  instruction  in  the 
curriculum,  such  as  many  Normal  Schools  yet  are. 
These  hundred  students  come  here  with  their  High 
School  certificates  in  their  hands  showing  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Provincial  Examiners  their 
scholarship  for  their  respective  grades  is  already 
approved.  This  will  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
during  their  attendance  here  they  will  not  have  the 
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opportunity  of  still  further  advancing  their  scholar- 
ship and  maturing  their  general  culture.  In  the  fine 
arts,  literature,  and  the  practical  applications  of  the 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  it  is  hoped  the  great 
majority  will  have  better  opportunities  than  they  are 
likely  to  have  offered  elsewhere.  But  they  will  have 
no  provincial  examinations  to  cram  for.  They  can 
bend  all  their  energies  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
methods  and  principles  of  teaching  without  the  dis- 
tracting anxiety  of  preparing  for  an  examination. 
The  normal  school  is  now  a  technical  college,  coming 
after  the  high  school  instead  of  duplicating  it  or 
competing  with  it.  He  then  introduced  Professor 
A,  G.  Macdonald  who  read  the  inaugural  address. 

Professor  Macdoaald's  inaugural  was  a  well  express- 
ed plea  for  an  extension  of  the  principal  of  options 
into  the  lower  classes  of  the  high  school,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  allowing  the  pupil  to  select  certain 
subjects  as  major  ones,  the  other  subjects  ranking  as 
minor.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  paper  in  full 
to  our  readers  in  a  future  issue. 

Following  this  came  an  address  from  Dr.  MacKay, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  from  others 
present,  Miss  Churchill,  a  returned  missionary  from 
foreign  parts  and  an  old-time  graduate  ofthe  school, 
Principal  Campbell  of  the  Colchester  Academy,  Revs. 
Adams,  Cummings,  Geggie,  and  Parker,  and  from 
the  clever  and  witty  Truro  barrister,  McGlure,  an 
old  time  graduate  of  the  school.  This  opening  was 
the  most  pleasant  and  promising  in  the  history  of  the 
institution. 


GIVE  THE  BOYS  (AND  GIRLS)  A  TRADE. 

Education  must  allow  of  a  special  preparation  for 
life's  duties  as  well  as  provide  general  culture.  Some 
of  those  who  are  looked  upon  as  our  foremost  educa- 
tionists would  practically  crowd  out  all  industrial 
education  by  the  thoroughness  of  their  general  train- 
ing, which  would  absorb  all  the  student's  energies 
until  he  is  eighteen  or  more.  The  theoretical  educa- 
tionist may  have  all  the  arguments,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  strong  counter  current  down  in  society  against 
which  his  theories  avail  nothing.  The  Hebrews  re- 
quired every  boy  to  be  master  of  some  occupation,  no 
difference  what  his  social  position.  J.  D.  Rankle 
says:  "  With  the  gradual  and  almost  total  extinction 
of  apprenticeship,  labor  has  become  not  only  unskil- 
led, and  nearly  dead  to  all  sense  of  professional  pride 
and  ambition,  but  too  often  dishonest,  demoralized 
and  brutal.  As  the  system  of  apprenticeship  was 
based  upon  a  form  of  education,  we  naturally  seek 
the  remedy  through  the  same  agency."  The  nations 
of   Europe   have   a    thorough    system   of   technical 


schools.  In  the  finest  industrial  school  in  Prance 
half  the  time  is  devoted  to  ordinary  school  subjects 
and  the  other  half  to  industrial  training — some  form 
of  manual  training.  The  pupils  graduate  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  skilled  workmen,  able  to  command  good 
wages.  Germany,  as  a  state,  gives  so  much  attention 
to  technical  instruction  that  she  supplies  other  parts 
of  the  world  with  skilled  workmen.  Poor  children 
receiving  at  the  same  time  the  rudiments  of  a  sound 
education  and  skill  in  some  useful  occupation  do  not 
grow  up  a  menace  to  society. 


HINTS,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress.  Advancement  is  the 
word  all  along  the  line.  Increased  information, 
suggesting  and  demanding  improved  methods,  is 
found  in  every  profession.  The  teacher  who  does 
not,  by  careful  study,  keep  himself  abreast  of  the 
times,  will  wake  up  some  day,  and,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  find  out  that  the  schools  are  not  conducted 
on  the  plans  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  men  and  women 
engaged  in  teaching  must  either  move  forward  on 
modern  pedagogical  lines  or  fall  behind  and  be 
swept  away. 

The  interest  you  can  arouse  in  the  pupil  in  his 
studies  counts  for  more  than  the  facts  you  may  convey. 
Whether  the  pupil  does  or  does  not  know  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  or  the  diameter  or  circum- 
ference of  the  earth,  is  of  little  moment  if  you  can 
awaken  in  him  a  desire  to  know  something  about  the 
physical  phenomeua  that  surrounds  him.  Accumula- 
tions of  facts  are  about  as  useful  as  unread  books  on 
a  bookshelf.  Facts  for  use  by  the  inquiring  mind 
are  useful  as  books  to  the  earnest  student.  Teachers, 
seek  to  awaken  interest  in  your  pupils,  and  you  have, 
at  least,  started  them  on  the  road  towards  a  good 
education. 


Never  doubt  the  word  of  a  pupil.  Let  there  be 
the  fullest  evidence  of  their  deceit  before  you  show  a 
suspicion.  A  teacher  inquired  the  reason  why  a 
pupil's  lesson  was  not  learued.  "'  Because,"  replied 
she,  "the  leaf  was  torn  out  of  my  book."  The  child's 
word  was  doubted  and  an  investigation  made,  which 
proved  the  correctness  of  the  pupil's  statement. 
Something  else  was  lost.  The  child' lost  the  feeling 
she  had  had  till  then  that  her  teacher  trusted  her. 
Feeling  that  she  was  not  trusted,  she  afterwards 
systematically  deceived  her  teacher.  Thomas  Arnold's 
practice  of  always  believing  a  pupil  is  worthy  of 
emulation.  His  pupils  learned  to  feel  it  a  shame 
to  tell  Arnold  a  lie,  he  always  believed  one. 

So  will  yours  if  you  give  them  the  same  cause  for 
feeling  it. 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Some  Xew  Brunswick  teachers  seem  to  be  in  doubt 
as  to  what  new  text  books  are  to  be  used  and  what 
privileges  are  allowed  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  old 
ones.  A  circular  was  sent  to  nearly  every  teacher 
last  year  concerning  these  changes,  but  its  provisions 
seem  in  some  cases  to  have  been  forgotten.  I  will 
mention  some  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made, 
especially  those  that  concern  miscellaneous  schools. 


seldom  a  satisfactory  one.  Why  could  not  the  day  of 
school  meeting  be  changed  to  Friday?  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  for  our  Educational  Institutes  to  make 
some  representation  in  the  matter. 


There  has  been  no  change  made  in  the  Readers. 
A  change  in  that  direction  may  be  contemplated,  but 
no  doubt  due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  same.  Ham- 
blin  Smith's  Arithmetic  has  been  prescribed  instead 
of  Sangster's,  not  Hall's.  Hall's  Arithmetic  is  still 
the  work  to  the  end  of  Grade  V.  in  mixed  schools. 
I  think  many  teachers  allow  the  use  of  Hamblin 
Smith's  before  the  work  in  Hall's  has  been  completed. 
Meiklejohn's  Short  Grammar  and  Composition  may 
be  substituted  for  Robertson's  Grammar  and  Dalg- 
leish's  Composition,  but  both  Grammars  may  not  be 
used  in  the  same  class.  Some  teachers  seem  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  after  1893  Robertson's  must  not  be 
used.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  must  also  be  under- 
stood that  Dalgleish's  Composition  must  not  be  used 
with  Meiklejohn's  Grammar.  The  Public  School 
Drawing  Course,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  instead  of 
Prang's  Series.  The  Practical  Speller  may  be  used 
instead  of  Manning's  Speller,  but  both  may  not  be 
used  in  the  same  class.  For  High  Schools  it  may  be 
added  that  Williams'  Chemistry  has  been  substituted 
for  Elliot  &  Storer's,  and  Spotton's  Botany  for  Gray's. 


The  course  of  instruction  has  not  yet  been  adapted 
to  these  new  texts,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  not  be 
found  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  them.  Teachers 
seem  to  have  the  most  ditficnlty  in  fitting  the  new 
Grammar  to  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Collin's 
Dictionary  is  no  longer  prescribed,  but  any  may  be 
used.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  teachers  that 
while  Temperance  teaching  was  formerly  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  now  enacted  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  any  teacher  failing  to  give 
instruction  in  that  subject  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his 
government  money.  In  the  list  of  teachers'  text  books 
on  Temperance,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson's  Temperance 
Lesson  Book  but  no  other  is  mentioned  as  allowable. 


The  school  meetings  seem  to  have  passed  off  quietly 
and  no  doubt  many  teachers  have  as  usual  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  visit  their  homes,  losing  the  Friday 
of  the  week  as  well,  and  making  it  up  some  Saturday. 
JIuch  time,  while  not  actually  lost  in  this  way,  is  to 
a  certain  extent  wasted,  because  a  Saturday  school  is 


No  doubt  many  disaffected  trustees  have  taken  the 
opportunity  as  usual  to  resign  at  the  school  meeting, 
thinking  that  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  get  clear 
of  it.  A  trustee  can  not  resign  his  office  except  with 
the  consent  of  his  co-trustees  and  the  Inspector.  In 
cities  where  the  regulation  should  be  understood  at 
least,  resignations  are  being  constantly  sent  to  the 
Councils  and  accepted  as  legal. 

Teachers'  Associations. 
Aknai-olis  akd  Digby  Counties. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  for  District  No.  4  was  held  at  Bear  River 
on  October  12th  and  13th. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at  11  a.  m.  by 
L.  S.  Morse,  Inspector  for  the  district.  After  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  year,  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.  The 
following  were  appoint;ed  :  Vice-President,  W.  M. 
McVicar;  Secretary-Treasurer,  0.  P.  Goucher;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  I.  M.  Longley,  Helen  M.  Vidito, 
Emma  J.  Bacon  and  S.  C.  Shaflner. 

Mr.  Ralph  Messenger,  Principal  of  the  Freeport 
School,  read  a  paper  on  "  Economy  of  Forces."  He 
led  off  by  showing  what  the  object  of  true  teaching 
should  be,  considering  its  aims  under  three  headings: 
(1)  concentration  of  attention;  (2)  independent 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  (3)  the  develop- 
ment of  proper  expression.  The  line  of  thought  was 
carried  along  connectedly  and  suggestively,  the  writ- 
er's aim  being  to  show  how  the  best  results  could  be 
brought  about  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force. 
Dr.  Hall  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  paper  —  was 
opposed  to  the  duplication  of  work.  G.  B.  McGill 
alluded  to  the  "  economy  of  forces  "  outside  of  the 
schoolroom,  I.  M.  Longley  referred  to  the  paper  as 
the  production  of  life  and  a  successful  teacher. 

The  second  session  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  Miss  Mabelle  Fash,  "  The  Teacher  out  of 
School."  This  was  a  carefully  prepared  paper.  It 
dealt  with  the  preservation  of  the  teacher's  health, 
preparation  of  school  work,  the  demands  of  society, 
and  his  teaching  by  example  as  well  as  precept. 
I.  M.  Longley,  in  speaking  on  this  paper,  considered 
the  responsible  position  of  the  teacher  in  dealing  with 
immortal  natures. 

"  Young  Teachers'  Difficulties  "  was  treated  by  Mv. 
ilcLeod.  The  gist  of  this  paper  was  that  teachers' 
difficulties  arise   from  inexperience  in  management 
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and  not  knowing  how  to  read  the  dispositions  of  those 
■with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  In  response  to  the 
difficulties  presented,  Mr.  Shields,  Principal  of  the 
Bear  River  School,  read  a  paper  on  "  How  to  Over- 
come these  Difficulties,"  Some  of  the  means  sug- 
gested were:  (1)  A  thorough  training  for  the  work; 
(2)  a  knowledge  of  what  good  teaching  is;  (3)  in  le- 
gard  to  management,  self-government  is  essential; 
(4)  constant  employment;  (5)  the  teacher  should 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher.  In  closing 
this  very  excellent  paper  he  alluded  relatively  to  the 
increase  of  salary  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Shaffner,  of  the  Paradise  School,  read  a  paper 
on  the  same  subject,  pointing  out  such  difficulties  as: 
Insubordination  in  general,  bad  habits  in  the  school- 
room and  on  the  playground,  such  as  entering,  re- 
tiring, whispering,  poor  lessons,  iuattention,  irregu- 
larity, tardiness,  truancy,  and  interference  of  parents. 
The  writer's  experience  in  dealing  with  such  difficul- 
ties was  of  a  practical  character,  and  was  well  received 
by  the  teachers  present. 

In  the  evening  a  public  educational  meetiug  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  Church.  The  president  spoke 
briefly  in  reference  to  the  object  of  the  Association, 
and  the  marked  interest  manifested  by  the  people  of 
Bear  River  for  improved  school  accommodations. 
Dr.  MacKay,  on  being  introduced,  said  he  came  to 
the  Association  to  become  acquainted  with  the  teach- 
ers, their  needs  in  educational  work,  and  assist  them 
in  a  practical  way,  so  that  they  might  be  the  better 
prepared  to  perform  the  work  required  of  them  as 
teachers.  His  address  was  calculated  not  only  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  present,  but  to  show  the 
teachers  that  they  had  in  him  a  true  educational 
friend.  Short  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Hall,  Prof. 
Eaton,  Rev.  J.  Hale,  Rev.  B.  Nobles,  G.  B.  McGill, 
S.  C.  Shaffner,  A.  D.  Brown  and  I.  M.  Longley. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  appreciative 
gatherings  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

On  Friday  morning  there  were  three  illustrated 
lessons  given.  The  first  by  Miss  McNeill,  of  Digby, 
on  the  "Elephant;"  the  second  by  Miss  Ida  Benson,  on 
"  Botany; "  and  the  third  by  Miss  Gertie  Fleet,  on 
"  The  Geography  of  Annapolis  County."  The  manner 
in  which  these  teachers  treated  their  classes  and  the 
marked  attention  given  by  the  pupils  throughout  are 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  on  "Temper- 
ance," by  Miss  Emma  Brown.  Home  training,  total 
abstinence  and  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  were  strongly  emphasized  by  the  author. 

Instead  of  giving  a  paper  on  "  Truth,"  Mr.  Mc  Vicar, 
Principal  of  Annapolis  Academy,  read  selections  from 


a  drama  of  his  own  production,  which  had  been  used 
in  his  own  school  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  securing  means  for  the  purchase  of 
chemical  apparatus.  It  was  thought  by  the  Associa- 
tion that  this  drama  was  too  valuable  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  district,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  author  it  was  resolved  to  have  it  pub- 
lished. A  committee  was  therefore  appointed  to  look 
after  its  publication. 

Over  one  hundred  teachers  were  present  at  this 
Association.  It  was  not  only  the  largest,  but  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  enthusiastic  and  ])ractical  ever 
held  in  the  district.  A,  D.  Bkown. 


XORTHUMBERLAND    CoUNTY. 

The  Northumberland  County,  N.  15.,  Teachers' 
Institute  met  in  Newcastle  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of 
September.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  sixty-six 
members.  Inspector  Mersereau  delivered  an  excellent 
address  at  the  opening,  describing  the  teacher's  diffi- 
culties and  how  they  might  be  overcome.  He  dwelt 
at  length  upon  the  fact  that  the  child  was  to  the 
faithful  teacher  a  bundle  of  possibilities:  that  there 
were  latent  energies  to  be  called  into  action  and 
directed  aright;  that  the  pupils  should  be  impressed 
with  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor;  that  any  calling 
that  has  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  mankind  was 
truly  a  noble  one;  that  these  things  should  cheer. and 
encourage  the  teacher  amid  the  tedious  routine  of 
school  duties. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year: 
F.  P.  Yorston,  B.  A.,  President;  Miss  McLauchlin, 
Vice-President;  D'.  L.  Mitchell,  B.  A.,  Secretary; 
James  Mcintosh,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Miss  Mowatt  read  a  very  interesting  paper  entitled 
"  How  best  to  make  our  Pupils  good  Writers." 

D.  L.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  How  best  to 
teach  History  to  Grade  V."  This  paper  provoked  a 
lively  discussion  from  the  fact  that  it  advocated 
beginning  the  study  with  the  early  and  ending  with 
the  more  recent  events,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
method  laid  down  in  the  Course  of  Instruction.  When 
the  question  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  dealt  with, 
Inspector  .Mersereau  suggested  that  a  vote  betaken 
in  order  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Institute.  This 
was  done,  and  a  large  majority  seemed  in  favor  of  the 
method  advocated  by  the  paper  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Course  of  Instruction. 

This  subject  being  disposed  of.  Miss  E.  A.  Loggie 
read  a  paper — "  What  are  the  Objects  to  be  ai  med  at  in 
Teaching  Reading  from  Grade  V.  upward?"  This 
paper  not  only  contained  many  practical  hints  and 
helpful  suggestions,  but  showed  that  Miss  I^oggie  was 
herself  a  reader.      She  led  her  hearers  beyond    the 
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tedium  of  school  duties  into  the  Qelds  of  literature, 
and  pictured  in  glowing  colors  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  reading  of  good  books.  She  exhorted 
the  teachers  to  endeavor  to  foster  in  their  pupils  a 
love  for  what  was  good  and  pure  in  literature;  that 
here  was  to  be  found  the  truest  source  of  happi- 
ness. 

On  Friday,  F.  P.  Yorston,  B.  A.,  read  an  instruc- 
tive and  practical  paper  on  "  English  Grammar  as 
studied  from  lleiklejohn,"  Miss  M.  B.  Carter  read 
a  very  sensible  paper  on  "  How  can  Social  Culture  be 
effectively  taught  in  our  Schools."  Inspector*  Mer- 
sereau  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  Cox,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present.  The  paper  was  on  "The 
Study  of  Natural  History  as  a  means  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Culture,"  and  was  an  able  and  interesting  pre- 
sentation of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  natural  science. 

The  Institute  was  a  very  successful  one;  the  papers 
were  excellent,  the  discussions  spirited,  and  the  ener- 
getic manner  in  which  Inspector  Mersereau  took  part 
gave  additional  earnestness  to  the  proceedings. 

Restigocche  County. 

The  Restigouche  County  Teachers'  Institute  met 
in  the  Superior  school  house  at  Campbellton  on  the 
5th  and  6th  of  October.  There  were  twenty-nine 
teachers  present;  also  Rev.  T.  Nicholson,  Ftev.  A.  F. 
Carr,  A.  McG.  McDonald,  trustee.  Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis, 
the  President,  occupied  the  chair.  An  enrolment  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  was  agreed  upon.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  R.  B. 
Masterton,  President,  Miss  ilina  B.  Farrer,  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Jennie  0.  Duncan,  Secretary-treasurer; 
Miss  E.  E.  Asker  and  Miss  E.  McKinnon,  additional 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Miss  Sarah 
Fleming  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "Unity  in 
Schools. "  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Miss  Kerr. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  M.  J.  Cook  gave  a 
very  interesting  lesson  on  colour.  It  was  discussed 
by  Rev.  T.  Nicholson,  Rev.  A.  F.  Carr  and  Miss  M. 
G.  Barnes.  Rev.  T.  Nicholson  then  addressed  the 
Institute  on  the  early  schools  and  teaching  of 
Campbellton,  Fredericton,  St.  .John,  and  improve- 
ments made.  This  was  followed  by  a  few  remarks 
from  Rev.  A.  F.  Carr  and  A.  McG.  McDonald. 

During  the  second  day's  proceedings  "  Notes  on 
First  Lesson  on  Minerals  "  were  read  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Masterton.  An  excellent  lesson  on  "Geography" 
was  given  by  Miss  Cassie  Thompson.  An  interesting 
paper  on  "  First  Steps  of  Grammar "  was  read  by 
Miss  A.  Doyle,  and  another  on  "  How  to  write  Com- 
position," by  Miss  M.  E.  Harvie. 


At  the  close  of  the  Institute  it  was  decided  as  there 
was  no  other  exhibit,  that  the  Tide  Head  School  keep 
the  tlag  for  the  ensuing  year.  Secketart. 


CnAULOTTE  County. 

The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  Charlotte  Co. 
Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Milltown,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  5th,  in  the  Congregational  vestry.  One 
hundred  and  four  teachers  were  present.  The  Presi- 
dent, Inspector  Carter,  occupied  the  chair.  After 
enrolment  at  the  morning  session  an  address  was 
given  by  the  President. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  very  interesting  lesson 
on  the  teaching  of  Weights  and  Measures  was  given  to 
a  class  of  pupils  by  Miss  Minnie  Dewarof  the  Milltown 
staff.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  taken  part 
in  by  several  of  the  teachers  present,  including  some 
from  Calais,  Maine.  A  paper  on  the  common  plants 
of  the  county  was  read  by  James  Vroom.  He  was 
followed  by  W.  S.  Covert  of  Grand  Manan.  The  ad- 
dresses of  both  gentlemen  were  attentively  listened  to 
and  much  valuable  instruction  was  given  to  the 
teachers  present.  The  papers  were  discussed  by  E. 
H.  Balkam,  C.  H.  Acheson,  P.  G.  McFarlane  and 
others.  A  public  meeting,  which  vvas  crowded  to  the 
doors,  was  held  in  the  evening  in  Milltown.  Address- 
es were  given  by  Inspector  Carter,  E.  H.  Balkam  and 
G.  W.  Ganong.  An  excellent  musical  programme 
was  furnished  by  a  quartette  consisting  of  Miss  Cora 
Maxwell,  Miss  Halliday,  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Hugh 
McAdam. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  a  lesson  on  botany, 
to  Grade  V.,  was  given  by  Miss  May  Carter  of  Saint 
Stephen  to  a  class  of  sixteen  bright  little  girls.  Tbe 
lesson  was  very  effective  and  great  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  it  throughout.  Specimens  of  flowers  were 
placed  in  the  pupils'  hands  and  descriptions  of  them 
were  given.  The  physical  exercises  of  the  children 
were  greatly  admired,  as  well  as  their  singing.  Miss 
Rita  Clarke  accompanied  them  upon  the  piano.  The 
lesson  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Vernon  Clarke,  P. 
G.  McFarlane,  Inspector  Carter,  F.  0.  Sullivan  and 
Wm.  Brodie. 

Provincial  Secretary  Mitchell,  being  present,  on  in- 
vitation addressed  the  institute.  After  intermission 
an  excellent  paper  on  English  Grammar  was  read  by 
J.  B.  Sutherland,  A.  B.,  of  Milltown.  The  discuss- 
ion was  opened  by  F.  0.  Sullivan,  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Clarke, 
Brodie,  Acheson,  McFarlane,  and  Miss  Dewar.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  considerable  adverse  criticism  was 
indulged  in  concerning  the  framers  of  some  of  the 
examination  papers. 
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At  the  afternoon  session  a  paper  was  read  by  C.  H. 
Acheson  on  "How  to  Teach  the  Literature  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Readers."  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  W.  J.  Richardson  of  Moore's  Mills.  Re- 
marks were  made  upon  the  paper  by  J.  B.  Sutherland 
and  Inspector  Carter. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  Wm. 
Brodie,  A  M.,  President;  Miss  Annie  Richardson, 
Vice-President;  Miss  Jennie  McFarlane,  Secretary- 
treasurer;  Geo.  M.  Johnston  and  Miss  May  Carter, 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

On  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  Milltown  the  teach- 
ers had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  drive  through  Mill- 
town,  Calais  and  St.  Stephen.  The  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  citizens  in  entertaining  them  during 
their  stay  and  in  providing  conveyances  for  their  enjoy- 
ment is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and  all 
departed  feeling  that  the  institute  had  been  one  of  the 
most  profitable  and  enjoyable  ever  held  in  the  county. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  teachers  from 
the  islands  and  the  extreme  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  nearly  every  teacher  was  present.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  interest  taken  in  their  work  by 
the  teachers  of  Charlotte. — Daily  Sun. 


For  the  Review.] 

Plant  Study. 

No.  IV. — Late  Floweks.     Seeds  and  their  Dispersion. 

One  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  latest,  plants  to  bloom 
in  Northeastern  America  is  the  Witch-Hazel  {Uama- 
melis  Virginica).  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  on  low 
grounds  and  on  river  banks;  and  late  in  October  and 
November  its  crooked  branching  stems,  destitute  of 
leaves,  are  covered  with  masses  of  yellow  flowers  which 
look  at  a  distance  like  "  the  sere,  the  yellow  "  leaves 
of  autumn,  and  perhaps  are  mistaken  for  such  by  the 
careless  observer.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  in 
our  autumnal  woods  than  a  group  of  witch-hazels 
with  their  clusters  of  yellow  blossoms. . 

There  are  several  other  points  of  interest  about  the 
Hamamelis;  Its  branchlets  were  formerly  used  as 
"  divining-rods,"  and  were  supposed  to  indicate  the 
spot  where  precious  metals  or  deep  springs  of  water  lay 
concealed.  A  little  imagination,  aided  by  the  volition 
of  the  treasure-seeker  or  the  well-digger,  might  do 
wonders  with  its  crooked,  pliant  branches.  The  "Ex- 
tract of  Hamamelis,"  prepared  from  the  bark,  has  pro- 
bably been  of  more  service  to  mankind  in  alleviating 
pain.  A  curious  fact  about  its  hard  ebony  black  seeds  is 
^hat  they  are  thrown  with  considerable  force  by  the 
woody  nut  which  contains  them  bursting  elastically. 
This  can  be  observed  by  any  one  who  will  gather 
some  of  the  branches  in  autumn  and  place  them  in 
water  in  a  warm  room. 


This  violent  expulsion  of  the  seed  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  parent  plant  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  we  might  suppose.  Many  others  of  our  . 
plants  beside  the  witch-hazel  possess  it,  such  as  the 
violets,  the  yellow  oxalis,  the  spotted  touch-me-not 
{Impatiens  fulva)  and  many  others.  A  moment's 
consideration  will  show  how  important  this  dispersion 
is  to  the  well-being  of  the  future  plant.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  seed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
parent  plant  enables  it  to  occupy  new  ground  and 
gives  it  a  better  chance  for  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  many  wonderful 
adaptations  that  plants  possess  to  protect  their  seeds 
while  ripening  and  to  disperse  them  when  ripe?  The 
subject  is  well  worth  your  attention,  and  the  multi- 
tudes of  instances  which  will  come  under  your  notice 
at  this  season  will  be  another  proof  of  the  matchless 
wisdom  and  bounty  of  their  and  our  Creator. 

Nearly  all  our  plants  are  angiospermous,  that  is, 
have  their  seeds  in  a  closed  ovary  or  case  until  they 
are  matured.  Within  the  seed  is  the  germ  of  the 
future  plant  provided  with  food  for  its  support,  when 
the  growing  season  begins,  till  it  has  a  root  and  leaves 
and  can  earn  its  own  living  from  the  soil  and  air.  In 
most  plants  the  ovary  occupies  the  place  of  honor  and 
safety —  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  the  seeds  within 
carefully  protected  from  changes  of  temperature  and 
moisture  by  the  protecting  calyx  and  corolla. 

Then  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  how  wonderfully 
nature  presses  into  her  service  so  many  agents  for 
their  dispersion — the  winds,  the  birds,  other  animals, 
and  even  man  himself.  The  winged  fruit  of  the 
maple  or  ash  may  sail  on  a  favorable  breeze  to  a  spot 
affording  a  good  chance  for  growth;  the  silky  hairs 
of  the  milk-weed  or  the  plumes  of  the  thistle  or  dan- 
delion convey  the  seeds  far  and  wide  to  pastures  new; 
the  prickles  or  hooks  with  which  so  many  seeds 
are  armed  cling  to  the  feathers  of  birds,  the  fur  of 
animals,  the  clothing  of  man,  and  are  perhaps  con- 
veyed into  a  garden  patch  or  to  your  very  doorway. 

But  reflect  before  you  utter  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
gust or  impatience,  as  you  pick  the  burdock  from 
your  clothing  and  throw  it  with  all  your  force  from 
you:  You  have  only  given  a  vegetable  tramp  a  little 
lift  on  the  way;  your  foster  brothers,  the  vegetables, 
have  fairly  overwhelmed  you  with  their  gifts  since 
you  were  ushered  into  the  world. 

The  lack  of  general  information  is  one  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  average  teacher's  make-up.  Many 
teachers  think  they  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  for 
papers  and  magazines,  when  the  fact  is  they  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  them.  The  best  informed 
teachers  get  the  best  salaries. — Home  and  School, 
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For  the  Review.  ] 

Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 
OziAS  Dodge,  Head  Mastek  ^'ICTOBIA  Art  School,  Halifax 

I.    Its  Object  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 

In  all  classes  of  studies  the  old  way  of  repeating 
verbatim  the  text  of  the  lesson  is  being  superseded  by 
the  better  way  of  encouraging  the  pupils  to  get  the 
truths  of  the'text  into  their  minds  and  bringing  them 
out  freely  as  their  thoughts. 

In  drawing  it  has  been  harder  to  break  away  from 
the  old  methods  than  in  almost  any  other  study,  but 
that  there  is  a  brighter  day  for  drawing  in  the  future 
I  feel  sure,  and  the  improvement  in  the  ways  of  teach- 
ing it  is  coming  along  pretty  much  the  same  lines  as 
in  other  studies. 

To  put  away  the  old  idea  of  drawing  book  with  set 
copy  and  to  point  out  natural  ways  for  the  teacher  to 
lead  a  class  in  drawing  is  the  object  of  these  papers. 
And  let  us  understand  at  once  that  I  believe  in  no 
drawing  book  except  a  book  filled  with  good  blank 
paper. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  bring  the  whole 
school  to  see  clearly  the  character  of  an  object,  those 
essential  differences  of  form  which  make  this  object 
a  flower  and  that  a  stone,  and  not  to  encourage  a  few 
of  the  gifted  ones  to  make  carefully  shaded  drawings 
that  will  look  well  at  the  examinations  and  allowing 
the  rest  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like. 

Every  pupil  upon  leaving  school  should  be  able  to 
explain  readily  his  meaning  at  any  time  by  a  rough 
drawing.  Few  will  become  artists  but  everyone 
should  have  this  great  aid  to  words,  this  grammar  of 
form,  at  their  command.  To  accomplish  this  the 
teacher  must  work  intelligently,  always  leading  the 
pupils  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  those  lines  which 
make  an  object  appear  as  it  does,  and  having  taught 
•  them  first  to  see  the  character  of  a  thing,  then  show 
them  how  to  put  down  boldly  a  few  lines  that  will 
tell  others  what  they  see.  Never  be  afraid  of  making 
a  mistake. 


II.    A  Lesson  for  the  Lowest  Classes. 
Let  the  teacher  have  a  scholar  distribute    through 
the  room,  pieces  of  paper  four  inches  square,   each 
pupil  having  one,  and  then  going 
to  the  board  make  quickly  a  draw- 
ing like  Fig.  1,  showing  how  the 
square  paper  is  to  be  folded,  first 
from  corner  to  corner,  making  a 
diagonal  line  across  it   from    left 
^\  to  right.     Then  when  the  papers 
are   spread  open    upon  the  desk 


again  draw  Fig.  2,  havin^all  the 
papers  folded  in  the  centre  bring- 
ing the  upper  and  lower  corners 
together.  Nest  draw  Figure  3 
having  the  papers  which  are  all 
of  the  shape  of  Fig.  2  folded  into 


J 


FIG.  3. 
papers.      We '  are 


a  smaller  square.  Fig.  3,  by  bring- 
ing the  two  ends  together.  Spead- 
ing  the  papers  once  more  open 
upon  the  desk,  draw  Fig.  4,  and 
have  the  last  folding  made  from 
right  to  left  diagonally.  Draw 
upon  the  board  Fig.  5,  showing 
by  lines  the  foldings  upon  the 
now   ready    to 


1^ 2 

4   ^! 


ft 

FIG    5. 


make  the  design.  In  the  upper 
left  hand  triangular  space  1,  2,  3, 
Fig.  5  is  to  be  made  the  unit  of 
the  design,  two  or  three  simple 
lines,  see  Fig.  5.  These  lines 
should  be  made  heavy  with  a  soft 
lead  pencil.     Let  no  pupil  copy 

the  teacher's  unit  of  the  design 
upon  the  board,  but  stimulate 
them  to  think  out  new  ways  of 
placing  the  lines  in  this  tri- 
angle. If  the  papers  are  now 
folded  as  they  are  creased  in 
Fig.  1,  and  rubbed  down  firm- 
ly over  the  back  side  of  the 
unit  of  design,  this  unit  will  be 
found  reproduced  in  the  space 
1,  3,  4,  Fig.  o.  Make  this  faint 
impression  strong  and  dark  by 
tracing  it  over  with  the  pencil. 

Fold  next  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  rub 
down  as  before,  upon  opening  the 
papers  and  tracing  over  the  faint 
portion,  one-half  of  the  design 
will  appear. 

Xow,lastly,  fold  the  completed  ^^^  ^ 

half  upon  the  other,  folding  at  line  2,  5,  F.g.  5,  and 
rubbing  down  as  before.  Open  the  papers  and  by 
making  the  lines  all  equally  dark,  we  will  have  the 
completed  design  Fig.  (i. 

This  briefly  is  the  process,  it  can  be  enlarged  and 
carried  on  to  other  than  square  designs.  The  advan- 
tage of  folding  the  papers  is  in  giving  the  pupil  the 
construction  lines  of  the  design  in  creased  lines  rather 
than  pencil  lines  which  must  be  erased  before  the  de- 
sign will  appear  perfect;  also  this  mechanical  process 
of  reproducing  the  unit  of  design  about  the  8((iiare 
shows  the  pupil  that  the  one  important  thing  is  how 
the  few  lines  are  placed  in  the  first  triangle.     In  an 
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hour's  lesson  a  pupil  will  make  two  or  three  designs. 
Then  the  teacher  should  go  about  the  room  and  select 
tlie  best  designs  and  pin  them  upon  the  wall  to  remain 
until  the  next  lesson,  pointing  out  why  these  are 
better.  For  example  this  one  is  simpler  than  the 
other,  has  fewer  lines,  the  eye  sees  it  all  at  a  glance, 
and  is  not  confused.  In  this  one  there  are  both 
curved  and  straight  lines  which  give  both  grace  and 
variety  to  it,  while  in  this  one  the  pleasing  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  eye  is  led  gracefully  to  the  centre 
and  held  there,  etc.  In  this  way  an  enthusiasm  will 
he  created  in  the  class,  and  their  tastes  will  gradually 
be  formed  enabling  them  to  appreciate  what  is  good 
in  a  design. 


Foi-  the  Revikw.J 

Teaching  versus  Telling. 

How  marked  the  difference  between  teaching  and 
telling  was  illustrated  in  a  schoolroom  not  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  subject  being  taught  was  grammar. 
The  sentence  upon  the  board  was,  "  A  large  black 
horse  walks  very  slowly."  Said  the  teacher,  "  '  A  '  is 
an  adjective  because  it  refers  to  'horse."'  Now, 
what  is  '  A?'" 

1'.     An  adjective. 

T.     Good.     Why? 

P.     It  refers  to  "  horse." 

T.     "  Large"  is  an  adjective,  because  it  tells  what  ! 
kind  of  a  horse  it  is.     Xow,  what  is  "  large?  " 

P.     An  adjective.  , 

T.     Why? 

P.  It  tell  what  kind  of  a  horse  it  is,  etc.,  etc. 

And  this  was  called  teaching.     The  same  sentence  • 
was  given  by  a  teacher  having  a  class  of  pupils  be- 
ginning the  study  of  grammar.      After  getting  the 
pupils   to   make   several   statements    about   familiar 
objects,  they   were  informed   that  such   statements 
were  sentences.      Then  they  were  edumled,  or  had  \ 
drawn  out  from  them  the  fact  that  in  each  statement 
made  there  was  a  portion  of  the  sentence  that  made 
the  statement,  and  another  that   the  statement  was 
made   about.       Several    sentences    illustrating    this  | 
division  were  given  by  the  pupils,  and  the  parts  indi-  : 
cated.     The  word  that  makes  the  statement  was  then 
selected;  afterwards  the  word  about  which  the  state-  i 
ment  was  made.     Following  this  came  the  fact  that  '■ 
both  telling- ii'ord  and  nnmiHf/-word  had  other  words 
added  to  them,  giving  additional  facts  concerning 
them.     All  this  without  a  definition,  merely  drawing 
out  from  the  pupils  the  several  relations  of  the  words 
to  each  other.     Every  new  relation  taught  was  cop- 
iously illustrated    by  sentences   made   by  the   pupils 
themselves.      Having    mastered    the   relations,    the 
teacher  in  a  few  words  told  the  jjupils  that  telling- 


words  were  verbs,  naming-words  7iouns,  words  added 
to  nouns  adjectives,  words  added  to  verbs  adverbs. 
The  pupils  were  then  requested  to  name  the  different 
parts  of  speech  and  give  their  reasons,  which  they  did  '' 
without  a  mistake.  Is  not  this  a  more  excellent  way? 
S. 

For  the  Review.  | 

Text-Books  for  Common  Schools. 

After  the  thorough  revision  of  our  course  of  study 
for  the  common  schols,  the  next  thing  in  order 
should  be  the  revision  of  our  common  school  text- 
books. There  are  too  many  of  these,  the  majority  of 
which  are  worse  than  useless.  There  should  be  one 
book  and  only  one  for  each  of  the  eight  grades. 

These  should  contain  the  reading  and  spelling 
matter,  a  few  grammatical  rules  aud  definitions  adap- 
ted to  the  grade,  the  multiplication  table  and  the 
arithmetical  definitions  as  they  are  required.  The 
books  should  also  contain  plates  of  freehand  and 
geometrical  designs,  script  letters,  maps,  etc.  With- 
in the  same  binding  should  also  be  the  historical  and 
geographical  matter  prescribed  for  the  grade,  so  con- 
densed and  simplified  that  it  may  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  pupil  to  whose  grade  it  is  adapted.  But 
the  most  important  thing  of  all  that  the  books  should 
contain  is  a  very  copious  supply  of  exercises  in  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic. 

No  explanation  whatever  should  be  given  in  the 
books.  They  are  only  text  books,  and  the  explana- 
tory sermons  should  be  delivered  by  the  teacher. 
The  exercises  should  not  hav^  answers  appended  to 
them,  but  should  have  a  space  below  for  the  teacher 
to  insert  the  answer  in  his  own  book  ;  but  he  should 
not  permit  the  pupils  to  do  so.  The  definitions, 
rules  and  historical  and  geographical  matter  should 
be  in  the  purest  and  simplest  language  possible,  with- 
out one  unnecessary  word. 

Under  such  a  system  the  lesson  hearer  could  not 
exist  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  teacher,"  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  since  the  definitions  and  rules 
could  be  learned  in  three  days  for  any  grade,  and  no 
teacher  would  dare  promote  from  grade  to  grade  in 
that  time. 

The  lessons  on  nature  should  have  no  jilaco  in  tin  .sc 
(or  any)  books,  but  should  be  purely  oral  and  illiis 
trated  by  natural  objects  to  make  them  interestiiit;. 
They  should  be  demanded  of  the  teacher  and  net 
made  a  dead  letter,  as  they  often  are.  They  are  the 
spice  that  flavors  the  more  substantial  and  often 
unpalatable  foods. 

These  books  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  copy  books  and  drawing  books,  which  can 
be  used  but  once.    The  cost  of  books  for  each  child 
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would,  by  the  above  plan,  be  much  reduced,  sines 
the  DUBiber  of  covers  and  bindings  would  be  less,  and 
less  space  would  be  used  for  useless  prefaces  and 
baneful  explanations.  C.  Gokmi.kv. 

Kiver  John.  Oct  liltli.  isu;;. 


Ax  Inql'ihy. — Since  our  provincial  examination  is 
now  a  purely  high  school  examination,  why  should  it 
not  be  held  in  every  high  school  employing  a  Grade 
A  teacher,  with  the  required  number  of  high  school 
pupils?  C.  G. 

For  the  Review.] 

Halifax  Academy. 

Perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  work  done  in  our 
academies  and  high  schools  is  that  afforded  by  the 
provincial  examination  held  annually  in  July.  That 
the  work  done  in  the  Halifax  Academy  is  being  raised 
to  a  much  higher  standard  than  formally  may  be 
clearly  seen  by  referring  to  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  just  issued,  and  to  previous 
reports.  The  record  achieved  by  the  academy  this 
year  not  only  eclipses  its  previous  best,  but  leaves  far 
behind  the  -best  that  has  ever  been  done  by  any 
academy  or  high  school  in  the  province. 

As  a  result  of  the  provincial  examination  held  last 
July,  four  of  its  pupils  were  awarded  Grade  A  certi- 
ficates, two  in  the  classical  section  and  two  in  the 
scientific.  Twenty-nine  were  awarded  Grade  B 
certificates.  Thirty-five  were  awarded  Grade  C  cer- 
tificates. Seventy-four  were  awarded  Grade  D  cer- 
tificates. In  all  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pupils  of 
the  academy  received  government  certificates  of  some 
grade,  and  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  those  who  tried 
failed  to  get  a  certificate.  If  from  this  list  the  Grade 
A's  were  struck  out  altogether,  this  would  still  leave 
more  than  twice  the  showing  made  by  anv  other 
institution  in  the  province. 

One  pupil  has  matriculated  into  the  university  of 
Mount  Allison.  Quite  a  number  has  passed  the 
ordinary  matriculation  at  Dalhousie.  Six  scholar- 
ships were  awarded  there  by  competitive  examination. 
Only  two  pupils  of  the  academy  entered  into  this 
competition — one  from  the  A,  the  other  from  the  B 
class,  and  both  were  successful  in  winning  scholar- 
ships; the  A  student  who  in  the  aggregate  of  marks 
made  at  the  provincial  examination,  stood  sixth 
among  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  coming  in  second 
in  the  examination  at  Dalhousie.  The  other  four 
scholarships  were  divided  up  among  four  different 
institutions.  Another  ))upil  of  the  B  class  entered 
the  competition  in  the  uiatriculation  examination  at 
Kings  College  and  took  third  place,  entitling  him  to 
a  scholarship.  Five  pupils  of  the  academy  passed 
directly  into   the  second  year    class    at   Dalhousie 


College.  Fourteen  pupils  presented  themselves  at 
the  "Minimum  I'rofessionaHilualification  "  examina- 
tion, and  all  were  successful  in  obtaining  diplomas  of 
the  highest  grades;  one-third  of  all  the  diplomas  of 
the  highest  rank  issued  in  the  province  falling  to 
students  of  the  academy. 

Besides  these  successes  which  have  all  been  gained 
by  students  directly  from  the  academy,  exhibition 
bursaries  aggregating  close  on  to  a  thousand  dollars 
have  been  won  this  autumn  by  students  who  have 
left  either  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

To  sum  up  briefly  some  of  the  points  in  the  fore- 
going: 1  Of  all  the  "Minimum  Professional  Qualifi- 
cation "  diplomas  of  the  first  rank  issued  in  the  pro- 
vince, the  Halifax  Academy  has  taken  one-third,  and 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  institution.  2.  Of  Grade 
A's,  the  academy  has  passed  two-fifths  of  all  in  the 
province,  passing  more  than  any  other  institution  in 
the  province,  all  the  universities  included.  Of  Grade 
B's,  it  has  passed  nearly,  if  not  quite  three  times  as 
many,  as  any  other  institution.  4.  Of  the  entrance 
scholarships  at  Dalhousie  College,  it  has  taken  twice 
as  many  as  any  other.  ,5.  Of  students  entering  the 
second  year  at  Dalhousie  College,  it  has  passed  five 
times  as  many  as  any  other.  G.  In  the  total  result 
of  the  provincial  examination,  it  has  completely 
distanced  all  other  institutions.  Com. 


A  Talk  on  Current  Events. 

Teacher. — We  have  now  a  few  moments  to  devote 
tocurrent  events.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  read  items  of  importance;  we  must  be  lively,  for 
the  time  is  short. 

John. — I  saw  in  Our  Tivies  a  picture  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Viking  ship.  This  ship  was  only  71  feet 
long;  it  was  so  small  that  it  was  a  wonder  that  men 
could  be  induced  to  go  to  sea  at  all  in  such  a  vessel. 

T. — They  did  not  build  ships  as  large  then  as  they 
do  now.  You  remember  that  the  largest  vessel 
Columbus  had  on  his  first  voyage  was  considerably 
less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length  and  his  ships  were 
clumsy  looking  affairs  compared  with  some  of  those  we 
have[now.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  fifteenth  century 
navigators  scarcely  dared  to  go  outside  of  land?  Who 
found  something  else  of  interest? 

William. — The  Behring  sea  case  has  been  settled 
in  a  way  that  does  not  entirely  satisfy  either  country, 
but  the  seals  will  be  protected  and  that  is  a  good  point. 

T. — How  much  better  it  is  for  nations  to  settle 
disputes  in  that  way  than  to  go  to  war  as  they  did, 
and  as  they  do  now  too  often.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  international  ques- 
tions will  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Will  some  one 
give  another  item? 
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Jane.  I  was  much  interested  in  an  item  in  Our 
Times  on  Dr.  Peters,  the  African  explorer.  He  made 
a  repntatioij  among  the  savage  tribes  there  as  a  fighter. 
Perhaps  he  had  to  6ght,  but  I  should  think  civilized 
man  could  find  some  other  way  to  deal  with  savages 
besides  shooting  them  down. 

T. — It  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  civilization.  We 
are  too  apt  to  consider  ourselves  more  humane  toward 
savage  tribes  than  other  nations,  yet  the  history  of 
our  dealings  with  the  Indians  does  not  show  it.  Now 
who  will  be  the  next  one? 

Frank. — I  think  the  recent  dealings  of  France 
with  Siam  a  case  in  point.  My  father  says  that  a 
republic,  especially,  should  avoid  the  appearance  of 
wrong-dealing  with  a  weaker  power. 

T. — That's  right;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  nations 
rarely  live  up  to  this  high  standard.  We  have  heard 
nothing  about  the  money  question.  Has  any  one 
anything  to  say? 

.James. — The  daily  paper  we  take  has  long  reports 
of  the  discussions  in  Congress  of  the  bill  to  repeal 
the  silver  purchase  law.  1  asked  father  why  they 
wanted  to  repeal  the  law  and  he  said  that  when  silver 
was  purchased  under  this  law  that  notes  were  issued; 
when  these  came  back  they  had  to  be  redeemed  in 
gold.  The  drawing  of  gold  from  the  Treasury  made 
people  fear  that  we  would  be  reduced  to  a  silver  basis. 
As  the  price  of  silver  has  gone  down,  a  dollar  then 
would  not  be  worth  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

T. — This  is  a  hard  question  to  understand  and  I  am 
glad  .James  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  it. 
We  have  now  three  kinds  of  currency — gold,  silver, 
and  paper.  The  paper  is  made  valuable  because  of 
the  government's  promise  to  redeem  it.  The  silver 
dollar,  although  not  worth  one  hundred  cents  in  gold, 
passes  for  that  amount  also  because  the  government's 
credit  is  good.  The  gold  dollar  is  really  the  standard 
for  all  our  money.  The  advocates  of  free  coinage 
desire  unlimited  coinage  of  silver— that  it  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  gold  as  money.  Those  who 
oppose  this  idea  say  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  the 
world  is  80  great  that  the  United  States  could  not 
use  it  all  and  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would 
surely  tend  to  the  lessening  of  the  value  of  our  dollar. 
Some  who  favor  using  both  gold  and  silver  as  money, 
say  that  it  should  be  brought  about  by  international 
agreement.  They  contend  that  if  England,  (iermany, 
the  United  States,  and  other  leading  nations,  will 
come  to  some  agreement  regarding  silver,  its  place  as 
a  money  metal  may  be  secured.  Otherwise  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  it  by  our  government  would  be 
a  dangerous  experiment.  I  have  6])ent  more  time  on 
this  subject  than  I  expected  to.  We  must  close  the 
"  talk"  here,  as  I  see  our  time  has  expired.     I  hope, 


however,  that  you  will  read  and  think  of  the  subject 
of  money  because  it  is  a  most  important  one. 

lu  Europe,  since  1840,  the  population  has  increased  33 
per  cent  and  the  school  attendance  145  per  cent 

The  total  attendance  at  the  World's  Fair  on  October  30, 
the  closing  day,  was  243, -575,  as  follows  :  Paid  adults, 
192,700;  paid  children,  15,473;  passes  of  all  kinds,  34,403. 
Total  paid  admissions  for  the  entire  Fair  were  21,477,313, 
total  passes  were  6,052,188;  grand  total  of  admissions, 
27,539,400. 

The  word  "  closure,"  about  which  we  are  hearing  so 
much,  came  into  legislative  use  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons in  1887,  and  is  applied  to  a  rule  which  cuts  off  debate 
and  prevents  further  discussion  or  motion  by  the  minority, 
bringing  the  (]uestion  to  a  direct  and  conclusive  vote.  The 
French  word  "cloture"  is  often  employed  to  express  the 
same  thing.  It  is  really  an  emphatic  and  decisive  way  of 
saying:  "Come!  we  have  talked  enough  about  this  matter; 
we  must  decide  it  now." 

More  trouble  is  brewing  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
Swedish  authorities  have  denied  the  demand  of  Norwegian 
radicals  for  a  sep:irate  foreign  department,  and  there  are 
hints  of  a  possible  conflict. 

The  Heavens  in  Novembek.  Venus  is  increasing  in 
brightness  in  the  southwest.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  will 
be  thirty  percent  brighter  than  at  the  beginning  Jupiter  is 
her  rival  in  the  eastern  sky,  rising  on  the  eighteenth  at  sunset. 
He  is  at  his  nearest  point  to  the  earth  this  month,  and  is  still 
between  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades.  On  the  evenings  between 
the  10th  and  the  15th,  an  unusual  number  of  meteors  may  be 
seen.  The  earth  at  this  time  passes  through  a  ring  of  small 
bodies  which  become  entangled  in  our  atmosphere  and  are 
consumed  by  the  intense  heat  generated  by  friction.  Our 
atmosphere  is  a  shield  which  protects  us  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  intolerable  bombardment. 

Carter  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  was  assassinated  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  28th.  Although  the  murderer 
had  a  private  motive,  the  condition  of  society  in  Chicago  is 
far  from  reassuring.  Crime  is  fearfully  prevalent.  The 
worst  elements  in  the  union  have  been  drawn  there  during  the 
exhibition  season.  Rut  that  is  not  the  chief  reason.  The 
Governor  of  Illinois,  possibly  to  acquire  political  favor,  has 
effected  a  general  jail  delivery.  Murderers,  burglars,  and 
thieves,  have  been  set  loose  upon  the  people  through  the  too 
liberal  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  to  tlie  shame  of  justice 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  state.  Not  content  with  thus  con- 
doning crime,  the  Governor  has  in  his  pardon  reports  re- 
buked the  judges  who  sentenced  the  criminals  to  punish- 
ment. 

Sir  John  Abbott,  ex-premier  of  Canada,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Montreal,  October  30th.  He  was  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  was  a  native  of  Argenteuil,  Quebec,  and  was 
of  English  descent.  He  became  premier  June,  1891,  and 
retired  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Thompson  in  November,  1892. 


P.  E.  Island  teachers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  consult  the  advertisement  of  Messrs  Carter  &  Co. 
which  appears  in  this  issue.  This  enterprising  firm 
deserves  success. 
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aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

N.  B  Teacher.  —  1.  For  wliat  can  I  obtain  "Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Ilallam's  Constitutional  History?'' 

Kindly  tell  me  what  part  of  the  play  of  "Julius  CtBsar" 
to  prepare  for  1st  class,  -that  is,  bow  will  I  study  it  ? 

Kindly  work  question  5.  section  IV,  page  72,  Hanibliti  & 
Smith's  arithmetic;  also  question  3,  section  II,  page  71. 

1.  See  McMillan's  advertisement,  first  page  of 
October  Keview. 

2.  Commit  to  memory  its  most  noteworthy  pas- 
sages; study  it  so  closely  that  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
the  "setting"  of  any  passage  in  the  book — i.  e.,  who 
spoke  it  and  under  what  circumstances;  make  a  close 
study  of  the  most  important  characters  and  be  able  to 
quote  from  the  text  passages  in  support  of  your  state- 
ments about  them;  finally  study  carefully  all  historical 
allusions,  archaisms  and  grammatical  ditBculties, 
including  the  meaning  of  words — in  short  what  will 
make  the  author's  meaning  clear  in  every  passage. 

3.  Question  5,  Section  IV,  page  72,  Hamblin  & 
Smith's  arithmetic.  Taking  B's  share  as  standard, 
call  it  1. 

Then  B's  share  =  1 

A's      "     =3— :§88 
And  C's      "     =*  (4-§88)-f  S176 
And  A's+B'8+C'8=i-|-.3-^8S+i(4-.?88)-f  176  = 


.-.  6+*44=S88S8 
6=.S8844 

l  =  *1474=B's  share 
(1474x3) -$88=84334=  A's     " 
ii4;334-f|1474 


^+*176  =  I3080-C's  "      ( 


-  Ans. 


4.  Question  3,  Section  II,  page  71. 

X4+-S-+^-132+78+C3_       3  _  3 

VT~TT~T4J 1001 llTOI—  1  1 

.  ■ .  1  —ti'-i^  ^tVtut  ■  ■  ■  If  tV¥u  be  added  to  ^^^  the 
result  will  be  more  than  unity. 
O"-,  by  decimals,  ^^='2724- 

1- -272+ =  -727 

.-.by  adding  -728  or   i'„%\-   the   result    will  be 
more  than  unity. 


Correspondent. — If  at  an  annual  meeting  a  ratepayer  is 
duly  elected  trustee,  can  the  s^ime  meeting  re-consider  the 
appointment  and  elect  another  in  his  place  ? 

If  the  person  elected  refuses  to  serve,  then  with 
the  consent  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of  his  nomina- 
tion, the  meeting  may  re-consider.  If  such  a  motion 
carries,  the  meeting  may  proceed  to  elect  another 
trustee.  School  meetings  do  some  curious  work  at 
times.  They  have  been  known,  after  much  of  the 
regular  business  has  been  done  and  many  of  the  rate- 
payers have  departed,  to  undo  the  previous  business 
and  start  anew.  Such  proceedings,  if  complained  of, 
are  usually  set  aside.  Motions  for  reconsideration 
should  be  very  guarded. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Inspector  Mcrsereau  is  inspecting  the  schools  of  Gloucester 
County,  N.  B  ,  which  he  hopes  to  finish  this  month. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  school  has  opened  with  an 
attendance  of  over  100  students.  Hereafter  the  work  will 
be  entirely  professional.  A  department  of  manual  training 
has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  school.  Mr.  Lee 
Russell,  of  the  Halifax  manual  training  department,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position.  Miss  King  has  succeeded 
Miss  Knox  as  teacher  of  music  and  elocution. 

The  enrolled  attendance  of  the  Truro  Academy  has 
reached  about  200.  This  is  the  largest  attendance  in  its 
history.  The  "  B"  and  •'  C  '.'  classes  each  number  over  50. 
An  "A"  class  has  been  opened  and  several  students  have 
entered  for  work  in  that  department. 


D.  F.  Campbell,  B  A.,  formerly  principal  of  Parrsboro, 
N.  S.,  schools,  has  entered  upon  a  post-graduate  course  of 
study  at  Harvard.     He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  R  S.  Campbell, 

of  Tatmagouche. 


His  fellow  teachers  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  violent 
assault  made  on  Alex  Ross,  Esq  ,  B.  A.,  of  Dalhousie,  N. 
B.  He  was  walking  down  the  street  quite  early  in  the 
evening  when,  hearing  a  step  behind  him,  he  turned  to 
receive  a  murderous  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  face 
from  some  blunt  instrument.  He  fell  and  became  uncon- 
scious, but  not  before  he  recognized  his  assailant  as  a  former 
troublesome  pupil  whom  he  had  to  chastise  frequently.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Ross  has  been  greatly  hampered  in  his  work 
of  late  years  by  reason  of  the  intense  bitterness  existing  be- 
tween the  hostile  factions  and  the  incapacity  displayed  by 
the  dominant  party  in  its  conduct  of  school  matters.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  grammar  school  will  be  removed  to  Camp- 
bellton  before  very  long.  The  people  of  the  county  refuse 
to  patronize  a  grammar  school  located  in  Dalhousie. 


Miss  Carrie  L.  Thompson,  teacher  at  Crocker  Hill.  Char- 
lotte County,  has  added  ninety-one  volumes  to  her  already 
excellent  school  library  and  decorated  the  interior  of  her 
school- room.     It  is  now  one  of  the    prettiest  in  the  county. 


Miss  Lillian  Fenwick,  teacher  at  Sandy  Point,  St.  John 
Co.,  has,  by  means  of  a  school  concert,  been  adding  to  the 
library  of  the  school.  Some  new  apparatus  has  also  been 
obtained.  Through  the  exertions  of  Misses  Murray  and 
Fenwick  the  school  is  well  equipped. 


Mr.  Jas.  Vroom  recently  made  allying  visit  to  the  World's 
Pair.  He  hastened  his  return  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
Charlotte  County  Teacher's  Institute,  at  which  he  greatly 
assisted. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Balkam  thinks  the  time  has  come  when  this 
province  should  cease  reporting  the  religious  denominations 
of  teachers.     The  system  is  non-sectarian. 


A  school  library  has  been  started  in  St    Martins,  St.  John 
County. 
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All  will  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Lillie  Herrington.  one 
of  our  most  capable  teachers,  has  been  forced  by  ill  health 
to  ask  the  St.  John  Board  for  a  leave  of  absence.  A  rest 
and  a  change  of  climate  will  no  doubt  soon  restore  her. 

The  great  university  of  Cornell,  in  New  York,  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Schurman,  the  distinguished  and  learned  P.  B 
Islander,  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  recently  with 
eminent  honors  One  of  the  professors  of  philosophy  there, 
a  very  able  man,  is  Dr.  J.  E.  Creighton,  foimally  principal 
of  the  North  Sydney  high  school.  The  law  librarian  at 
Cornell  is  Mr.  A.  H.  R  Fraser,  LL.  B  ,  a  clever  Cape 
Bretonian,  noted  alike  for  his  erudition  and  kindly  disposi- 
tion to  the  students.  A  number  of  Nova  Scotians  are 
attending  Cornell  this  year,  among  them  Mr.  Howard  S. 
Ross,  of  this  town,  who  is  attending  the  law  school  — 
North  Sydney  Herald. 

M.  Mcintosh,  Summerside,  P.  E.  I  ,  is  the  fortunate 
winner  of  a  scholarship  in  classical  and  modern  languages 
at  McGill  College. 


Mr.  W  J.  O'Donnell,  medallist  in  teaching,  Prince  of 
Wales  College,  has  been  appointed  to  Grade  VI,  Davies 
school,  Summerside,  P.  E  I.  Miss  Alice  Brehaut  to  Grade 
IV  of  the  same  school. 


J.  A.  Johnston,  principal  Emerald  school,  P.  E.  Island, 
has  gone  to  McGill  I'niversity  to  prosecuie  his  studies. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fraser,  a  teacher  of  much  experience,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  Murray  Harbor  South,  P.  E.  1., 
school.  Mr.  Fraser  is  Grand  Secretary  for  P.  E  I  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars.  Officials  of  the 
order  will  note  his  change  of  address. 


The  new  school  near  Grand  River  Bridge,  P.  E.  I.,  was 
recently  opened.  This  new  district  will  be  known  as 
Riverside.  After  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  that  new  district,  the  school-house  has  been 
finished,  and  is  a  neat  and  comfortable  structure.  Miss 
Cairns  is  the  teacher. 


In  Charlottetowu,  P.  E  I.,  the  police  are  lending  the 
teachers  a  helping  hand  in  looking  after  the  truants.  Val- 
uable assistance  can  be  given  by  these  officials  in  towns 
where  truant  officers  are  not  employed. 


Miss  Annie  D.  Robb,  teacher  at  Musquash,  St.  .lohn  Co., 
has  added  twenty-five  volumes  to  her  library. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  Miss  Susie  Calder,  the 
school  at  Dumbarton,  Charlotte  County,  now  possesses  a 
very  tine  flag. 

By  means  of  a  school  entertainment  Miss  Flora  Levar, 
teacher  on  Valley  Road,  Charlotte  County,  has  been  able  to 
raise  enough  money  to  neatly  paint  the  school-house  in  that 
district. 

By  means  of  a  school  picnic  the  people  of  Little  Ridge, 
Charlotte  County,  have  been  able  to  newly  furnish  their 
school  house  and  purchase  a  flag. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ganong,  a  former  teacher  and  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  capable  business  men  in  the  province, 
gave  an  excellent  practical  address  at  the  Institute  held  in 
Charlotte  County.        '^ 


Joseph  Silas  Baslie,  all  the  way  from  Baalbeck,  Arabia, 
has  been  admitted  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  Charlottetowu, 
P.  E.  I  ,  public  schools. 


Mr.  A  C.  McMillan,  teacher  from  Wood  Islands,  is 
spending  a  vacation  in  Boston,  where  he  purposes  seeing 
something  of  the  working  of  the  schools  at  the  Imh 

Miss  Essie  Mersereau,  the  popular  teacher  at  Doaktown 
Village,  is  preparing  her  pupils  for  an  entertainment  on  the 
evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  to  start  a  library.     We  wish  her  every  success. 

H.  Johnston,  Esq  ,  B  A.,  principal  of  Bathurst  grammar 
school,  has  already  won  the  confidence  of  both  parties  by 
his  gentlemanly  bearing  to  all  and  his  devotion  to  duty. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  October  26th,  Inspector 
Mersereau  held  a  public  meeting  in  the  new  s-chool-house  at 
Nipisiquit  Bridge,  near  Bathurst.  It  was  to  iu(iuire  into 
the  facts  of  a  complaint  against  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
annual  meeting.  The  proceedings  were  quite  lively,  state- 
ments flatly  contradictory,  and  the  inspector  probably  found 
it  very  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  in 
dispute. 

The  teachers  of  Charlottetown,  P.  E  I  ,  have  re-organ- 
ized their  Institute  for  189:S-94.  This  season  they  purpose 
studying  psychology  and  physiology.  Dr.  Dorsey  has  con- 
sented to  give  some  talks  on  psychology,  and  Prof.  Robert-, 
son,  of  Prince  of  Wales  College,  to  assist  in  psychology 
Clark  Murray's  work  on  psychology  will  be  the  text-book. 


Wm.  M.  Curtis,  son  of  J.  T.  Curtis,  Esq  ,  of  Her  Majesty's 
customs,  Charlottetown,  has  successfully  graduated  at  the 
Ohio  Normal  University  in  pharmacy. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Murphy,  B.  A.,  Ph  M.,  of  St.  Dunstan's  Col- 
lege, Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  has  gone  to  Rome,  where  he 
intends  taking  a  course  in  theology.  Mr.  Murphy  has  in 
the  past  proved  himself  a  brilliant  student.  We  wish  him 
every  success  in  the  eternal  city. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

ProgbkssiveFkench  Readkk:  Part  II,  containing  selected 
pieces,  questions,  notes  and  vocabulary.  Edited  by  H.  H. 
Curtis  and  L.  R.  Gregor,  B.  A:  Montreal:  William  Drys- 
dale&Co.,  1893. 

This  is  a  series  of  selections  by  a  master  in  the  Montreal 
high  school  and  a  lecturer  in  McGill  University.  Colleges 
and  schools  seem  nowadays  often  to  desire  to  have  text- 
books by  their  own  teachers.  Perhaps  they  are  to  be  excused. 
Perhaps,  too,  Canadians  may  legitimately  desire  to  have  text- 
books of  their  own  in  Canada.  Otherwise,  this  fairly  got  up 
and  fairly  printed  fifty  cent  book  has  no  rauon  d'Hrt. 

Are  extracts  desirable  at  all,  one  may  ask.  Is  it  better  to 
begin  with  some  complete  book?    That  is  a  (juestion.     But 
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indeed  this  book  is  not  for  beginners.  Would  pupils  that 
could  use  it  be  happier  readiug  a  story  or  a  play?  Anyway, 
as  was  said,  there  are  plenty  of  books  of  extracts  already. 
One  would  like  to  use  them  all.  this  one  included,  for  many 
pieces  in  it  might  be  found  interesting.  Some  commercial 
correspondence  is  given— a  useful  item.  Some  of  the  pieces 
have  (luestions  given  relating  to  the  matter  read.  These  are 
useful;  they  suggest  to  teachers  what  they  ought  often  or 
always  to  do.  Also,  sentences  and  passages  are  given  for  re- 
translation.  A  good  thing,  too.  Some  of  the  pieces  have 
notes.  But  e.xcept  where  these  are  historical,  or  such  like, 
they  are  chiefly  merely  translations  of  words  and  phrases.  A 
bad  sort  of  note,  this— a  mere  substitute  for  a  dictionary. 

Translations  are  given;  explanations  are  omitted.  For 
instance,  Page  11,  Je  vous  ferai observer.  What  is  needed  here 
is  to  note  the  peculiar  use  of  f aire  observer,  not  simply  to  write 
down  •'  I  must  tell  you." 

Page  1 1 ,  Qii'on  ne  m'lj  fiissr  pas  atlendre.  The  use  of  on  should 
be  noted.  Indeed  the  translation  is  incorrect,  suggesting 
application  to  a  particular  person. 

Page  12,  Par  se  /aire  /aire  force  compliments.  Note— useful 
for  other  instances— on  /aire  /aire;  not  a  mere  translation. 
Xote  also  needed  on /ore*. 

Again,  on  pp.  35,  36,  for  instance — why  translate  such 
phrases  as  are  there  translated  any  more  than  any  other 
phrases?    Ifcis  is  the  complaint  to  be  made  throughout. 

On  page  40,  Xc  but  que  nous  nous  iCions  proposi'  se  trouvait 
ninuijui'  is  translated,  while./«  dus  rcpondre  in  the  line  before  is 
left  unnoticed,  where  a  general  and  therefore  really  useful 
note  might  be  given.  In  fact  what  this  review  attempts  to 
say  has  iVs  general  application  to  all  such  "notes,"  only  too 
common  in  "  annotated  "  editions. 

On  page  49,  to  e.vplain  the  subjunctive,  nn  cmmis  qui  ait 
nne  connniasance  would  be  a  good  thing — the  very  notion  of  its 
use  being  absent  from  the  minds  of  English  speaking  pupils 
with  their  modern  unhappy  disuse  of  this  mood.  So  on  page 
•~>0,  11  n'y  a  rien  qui  se  vende  mieux—  a  less  yearned  for  sub- 
junctive. 

The  following  "notes"  are  incorrect,  perhaps  others  are  so, 
too:  Page  45,  "  '.'"f  not  translated."  Act  on  that  note  and 
the  result  is  not  English.  A  real  note  would  explain  this 
French  turn  of  phrase,  occurring,  as  it  does,  every  moment 
nearly.  Page  102,  Ho  sd'insulle  is  not  "exempt  from  attack," 
but  exempt  from  the  chance  of  it.  Page  109,  Dame  de  grande 
•piaKti  is  not  "highly  distinguished  lad}." 

The  vocabula'-y  professes  to  give  exceptional  pronunciations 
in  parentheses.  Looking  quickly  through  it,  one  sees  ponls 
given,  and  «oi//and  seau.  Are  they  the  only  ones  given?  In 
the  last  certainly  there  is  nothing  exceptional.  And  at  the 
same  time  one  can  see  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  pronunciation 
of  gcnt'lhomme,  emmcrter,  ennui,  di  grure,  rnoy.n,  citoyen,  second, 
de/,  done,  pays,  solennel — and  perhaps  many  more.  And  no 
distinction  is  made  between  h  aspirate  (so  called)  and  h  mute. 

As  a  volume  of  extracts,  the  book  is  as  good  as  some  others, 
no  doubt.    It  has  few  special  merits.  \\ .  F.  S. 


Petite  HiSTOniE  de  la  Litterature  Francaise.     Par 
Delphine  Duval.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1893.     |1.20. 

This  book  confesses  that  it  is  not  original.     But  it  is  an 
interesting  and  well  arranged  account  of  French  literature, 
following  the  guidance  of  the  good  critics  from  which  it  is 
borrowed.     It  begins  with  a   Table  den  matures,   which  is  a  | 
comfort  to  look  at,  with  its  clear  and  full  pages  of  varied  I 
type.     Those  who  can  use  such  a  history  written  in  French  I 


will  do  well  to  get  this  book.  It  is  written  for  learners.  To 
read  about  a  literature  in  its  own  language  has  advantages 
many  ways.  And  there  is  no  easily  accessible  book  of  this  sort 
that  we  know  of.     Even  IJemogeot  is  rather  long. 

The  opening  chapter,  on  the  Originesdela  lonquc/ranoaise,  is 
good.  And  certainly  students  of  French  might  begin  early  to 
know  something  of  this  matter. 

Is  there  any  country  where  "  educated  '  people  are  more 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  various  national  languages 
and  literatures  than  they  are  with  us?  And  it  is  so  absolutely 
impossible  for  anyone  to  understand  the  history  of  his  own 
nation  if  he  knows,  or  attempts  to  know,  only  that  one. 
Teachers  of  history  and  literature  must  know  how  they  and 
their  pupils  are  cursed  by  this  lopsided  •'  knowledge  "  Such 
study  of  the  proportions  of  French  literature,  in  itself  and  in 
its  relations  to  English  literature,  will  do  something  for  us. 
And  this  book  will  be  a  help.  In  the  second  chapter  (Utli- 
13th  cent.)  there  is  a  sense  of  proportion,  the  chief  part  being 
given  to  the  three  eyries  —  carolingien,  d' Arthur  and  antique. 
Short  as  the  space  is,  the  account  giv\n  of  Roland  will  interest 
anybody.  Other  examples  of  notices  interesting,  though 
short,  are  those  on  Villon  (p.  48)  and  Froissart  (p.  5'j». 

And  so  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  renaissance  and  the 
reformation.  The  prose  of  Calvin  is  given  its  due  import- 
ance; and  the  facts  of  his  persecutions  and  the  religious 
tyranny  under  him  in  Geneva  are  quietly  mentioned — expres- 
sive as  they  are  of  the  same  severity  and  intolerance  which 
finds  expression  in  his  stj'le 

It  is  true  that  (perhaps  as  one  must  expect  in  a  book  meant 
to  attract  our  continent)  one  is  reminded  of  the  persecutions 
o/  the  Huguenots,  more  than  of  those  by  them. 

But  S.  Frangois  de  Sales  has  his  true  place,  as  the  most 
winning  of  writers,  though  the  most  successful  of  controver- 
sialists, by  his  method  without  controversy.  And  at  the  end 
of  that  same  seventeenth  century  those  glories  of  church  and 
realm— the  noble  ecclesiastics  and  great  men  of  letters,  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  and  a  little  later  Massillon,  are  brought 
before  us  without  any  tiresome  note  of  provinciality.  "  Who 
would  read  an  English  sermon,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  "if  he 
could  get  a  French  one? '  Anyway,  these  writers  have  in 
their  way  none  to  compare  with  them  in  English.  No  more 
has  Racine  in  his  way.  Ko  more  has  Moliere  in  his.  Speak- 
ing of  these  last  two,  and  the  ideal  of  the  "classic, 'restrained 
and  civilized  drama  at  its  best,  there  are  on  page  158  a  few 
lines  worth  quoting  : 

"  Racine,  simple  et  vrai,  elegant  et  cleve,  offre  une  alliance 
merveilleuse  du  naturel  et  de  I'art.  Dans  son  thtatre  on 
trouve  un  grand  art  de  combinaison;  et  dans  Faction  comme 
dans  les  caractcres,  rien  de  divergent  ni  d'excentrique;  point 
de  sujets  compliqui's.  pen  d'incidents,  rien  de  surprenant  ni 
d'invraisemblable;  une  action  simple,  le  jeu  des  int/rSts  et  des 
passions  desperaoiinagis,  rien  de  phis," 

It  is  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  get  into  a  company  of  well 
bred  people— with  minds  and  souls,  too.  One  is  not  denying 
that  the  mountain  air  of  the  Shakespearian  drama  is  not  an 
even  pleasanter  thing — sometimes. 

For  the  18th  century  there  is  space  to  say  only  that  on  pp. 
K:'.,  192, 193  and  249,  will  be  found  just  appreciation  of  Voltaire, 
its  genius — its  shallow  genius,  as  he  himself  said — and  also  of 
the  reaction  against  the  foolish  and  false  estuuate  of  the 
middle  ages.  Chateaubriand  and  Mme.  de  StaOl  and  Victor 
Hugo  felt  and  made  men  feel,  as  did  Scott  and  Wordsworth 
across  the  channel.    The  naming  of  a  number  of  modern 
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authors  ought  to  have  been  a  mere  naming,  without  the  use- 
less little  remarks  and  appreciations.  Make  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  these  living  writers  anywa)-.  Matthew  Arno'd  -advised 
Mr.  Stopford  Brook  in  his  English  Literature  Primer,  and 
Mr.  Brook  took  the  critic's  advice. 

The  book  ends  with  some  such  good  advice  not  exactly 
acted  on.  W.  F.  S. 

The  Educational  L.M!Ors  ok  Henry  Barnard,  by  W.  S. 
Monroe,  of  Stanford  University.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  35  pages  Price,  50  cents.  Barnard's 
"  American  .Journal  and  Library  of  Education  "  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  English  book  on  education.  It  consists  of 
thirty-one  volumes,  of  over  800  pages  each  The  author 
devoted  $50,000  of  his  private  means  to  its  publication.  The 
life  of  the  man  who  accomplished  so  great  a  work  from  which 
so  many  educationists  draw  their  inspiration  and  information, 
should  be  studied.  Mr.  Monroe's  biographical  sketch  is  good, 
but  too  short  to  be  satisfactory.  The  price  should  be  about 
fifteen  cents.  • 


History  ok  the  Philosophy  of  Pedagogics,  by  C  W. 
Bennett,  fjL.  D.  Published  by  C.  W,  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  43  pages.  Price  50  cents.  This  sketch  contains  as  much 
as  could  possibly  be  condensed  into  so  brief  a  space.  Although 
it  is  a  valuable  book,  the  price  is  so  excessive  that  it  will 
uecessarily  have  a  ver}'  limited  circulation.  Teachers  cannot 
afford  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  u  book  which  can  be  easily  read 
in  forty  minutes. 


The  Limited  Speller,  comprising  an  alphabetical  list  of 
words  which  are  in  common  use,  but  are  frequently  misspelled, 
together  with  hints  on  teaching  and  studying  spelling,  by  H. 
R,  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Ph.  P.  Publisher:  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Price,  35  cents  Pages.  104.  The  title  of 
this  book  sufficiently  describes  it. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

EUmentarti  Qourse  of  Practical  Science  {a  primtr);  Handbook  of 
Public  Health  and  Deino^raphji;  Exercises  in  unseen  Translations  in 
Latin,  (a  prim'ir);  Inorganic  Uheinistry  by  Roscoe  and  Lunt; 
MacMillan'siTJstory  Readers;  Cicero  pro  Milone,  with  vocabulary 
and  notes;  MacMillaQ &  Co.,  Publishers,  London  and  New 
York. 

Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII  ;  The  Beginner's  Greek 
Composition;  Eiisenbach's  Practical  German  Grammar;  Brigitta, 
von  Berthold  Auerbach:  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mg  Saturday  Bird  Class,  by  Margaret  Jliller:  Publisliers. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  November  Magazines. 

New  subscribers  to  Litlell's  Living  Age  can  obtain  a  set  of 
of  the  Personal  Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  U.S.A., 
in  two  large  octavo  volumes  handsomely  bound  in  half 
seal,  and  the  Living  Age  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their 
subscriptions  to  the  close  of  the  year  1894,  for  only  $9  00. 
Such  an  opportunity  to  get  a  standard  work,  published  at 
nine  dollars,  for  one  dollar,  is  of  too  rare  an  occurrence  to 
be  let  pass  Write  the  publishers,  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  concerning  this  and  other  offers 

A  new  volume  of  Tlie  Century  starts  in  November  with 
an  extraordinary  table  of  contents,  including  the  names  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  Colonel  John  Hay,  George  Ktnnan,  Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  Mrs  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  Edith  M  Thomas, 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  and  many  others  Ae  to  the 
contents  themselves,  these  include  nothing  more  absorbing 
than  the  second  or  concluding  part  of  the  diary  of  the 
Admiral's  secretary,  describing  Napoleon's  voyage  to  St. 
Helena.  Emerson's  name  is  attached  to  a  recently  discov- 
ered unpublished  poem  written  to  Lowell  on  his  fortieth 
birthday,  w,hich  furnishes  a  most  fortunate  preface  to  the 
last  and  final  series  of  Lowell's  essays  to  appear  in  The 
Century  during  the  coming  year,  and  the  first  one  of  which 
is  printed  in  November. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  iox  November  Mr.  H  E.  Scudder's 
"  School  Libraries  "  gives  a  clear  showing  of  what  the  state 
can  do  in  the  cause  of  good  reading  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  on 
"Spectacled  Schoolboys,"  provides  the  remaining  educa- 
tional paper  of  the  number. 


College  Exchanges. 

The  Collegium,  published  monthly  by  the  students  of  St. 
Dunstan's  College,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I,,  is  bright  and 
racy,  and  is  deserving  of  liberal  patronage. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  Monthly  is  at  hand. 
It  is  a  vigorous  number,  and  gives  excellent  promise  for  the 
coming  year.  It  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  its  space 
to  the  university  extension  work  that  has  been  so  auspici- 
ously begun  in  St.  John  by  Dr.  Bailey  and  Prof.  Davidson. 

The  Dalhousie  Gazette  commenceA  its  twenty-sixth  volume 
in  October.  This  interesting  college  magazine,  containing 
forty  pages  of  reading  matter,  is  issued  twice  a  month  dur- 
ing the  college  year.  It  is  neat  in  appearance,  excellently 
printed,  and — what  one  might  wish  of  all  college  journals— 
respectably  edited.  The  convocation  address  by  Prof. 
Murray,  on  "  Educational  Ideals,"  is  a  most  important 
contribution  to  our  educational  literature. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  coalain^  two  educational  articles 
of  much  value,  "the  Scientific  Method  with  Children"  and 
'An  Argument  for  Vertical  writing." 
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Discipline." — John  Montgomery. 
Paper. — "Composition." — Miss  M.  E.  Hayes. 
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Aota  Scot.a  mid  Xeu-foundland  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy.  Halifax  ■ 
jrom  Prince  Eduard  Island  to  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetomi. 
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We  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  the  many  readers 
of  the  Review  a  Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy 
New  Year,  and  that  1894  may  find  them  with  many 
hopes  of  success  realized. 


The  Educational  Review  and  CosmopoUlan  maga- 
zine will  be  sent  tor  one  year  to  one  address  for  two 
dollars  in  advance  (not  $2.25  as  stated  in  the-"  club- 
bing rates "  published  elsewhere).  This  offer,  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  found  on  the  preceding  page, 
should  commend  itself  to  every  teacher  who  sees  it. 
The  Cosmopolitan  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  maga- 
zine in  the  world.  No  investment  of  sixteen  and 
two-third  cents  a  month  could  pay  better. 


If  any  of  our  subscribers  receive  two  copies  of  the 
Review  this  month,  send  one  to  a  friend  who  is 
interested  in  it  and  who  may  become  a  subscriber. 

The  Review  and  Cosmopolitan.   One   Year  for  $2.00. 

Sir  Wm.  Dawson  in  a  memorable  address  at 
McGill  University  a  few  days  ago,  reviewed  the 
thirty-eight  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  under- 
took the  presidency  of  that  institution.  It  was  an 
address  full  of  meaning  to  those  who  have  the  leader- 
ship in  our  educational  institutions,  both  great  and 
small,  showing  what  hope  and  faith  and  industry 
may  accomplish. 


In  the  death  of  Prof.  Tyndall  science  has  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  lights.  By  his  original  inquiries, 
interesting  writings  and  his  deep  love  for  nature  he 
has  left  a  void  in  modern  science  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  fill. 

The  Review  and  Cosmopolitan,  One  Year  for  $2.00. 


William  Briogs,  Toronto,  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  publishing  the  best  Canadian  literature  and  giving 
it  to  the  public  in  the  neat  and  excellent  volumes 
which  have  appeared.  Reviews  of  two  of  these 
intended  for  this  issue  have  been  crowded  out. 
They  will  appear  in  January.  See  his  list  in  another 
column. 

The  Kings  and  Hants,  N.  S.,  Educational  Associa- 
tion, presided  over  by  Inspector  Roscoe,  will  meet  at 
Wolfville  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
December  20th,  2l8t  and  22ad.  An  interesting  pro- 
gramme of  addresses  and  papers  has  been  published, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  every  teacher  in  Kings  and 
Hants  who  can  get  there  will  be  present. 


Please  mention  the  Educational  Review  in 
correspondence  with  advertisers. 

The  St.  John  Business  College  will  re-open  after 
the  holidays,  on  Tuesday,  January  2nd.  Intending 
students  will  find  full  announcements  on  another  page. 


A  paragraph  on  page  73  of  the  October  Review, 
beginning,  "  In  the  recesses  of  your  being,"  should 
have  been  credited  to  the  Western  School  Journal. 
The  omission  was  either  accidental  or  the  article  was 
found  in  an  exchange  without  credit. 

The  St.  John  Daily  Record  is  the  title  of  a  bright, 
newsy  evening  paper  published  by  E.  S.  Carter  &  Co. 
It  made  its  first  bow  to  an  appreciative  public  about 
the  middle  of  November. 


The  Review   and  Cosmopolitan,  One  Year  for  $2.00. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
notices,  on  other  pages  of  this  number,  of  the  leading 
magazines  for  1894,  and  also  to  the  advantages  of 
clubbing  these  magazines  with  the  Review.  See  the 
clubbing  rate  on  another  page. 

Among  the  articles  crowded  out  of  this  number  is 
an  editorial  in  reply  to  Prof.  McDonald's  inaugural 
address,  several  communications,  and  other  matter. 


The  Review  and  Cosmopolitan,  One  Year  for  $2.00. 


The  Calendar  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  has 
just  been  published.  The  School  meets  next  July  in 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  as  will  be  seen  by  advertise- 
ment in  another  column.  Teachers  should  plan  to 
attend  this  School,  and  reap  the  great  advantages 
which  it  offers.  Write  to  the  Secretary  for  a  Calen- 
dar, select  your  studies,  and  begin  the  preparation  at 
once. 

The  Calendar  of  the  University  of  N.  B.  has  been 
received.  The  University  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  matriculating  class  was  larger  this  year  than  usual, 
and  the  attendance  at  the  University  is  increasing  not 
rapidly,  but  the  growth  is  healthy.  The  staff  of  pro- 
fessors is  complete  and  able  in  all  departments. 
Although  the  students  are  not  yet  provided  with  resi- 
dence at  the  College,  their  moral  as  well  as  their 
physical  welfare  is  well  looked  after.  Both  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  gymnasium  of  the  University 
are  vigorous  and  well  patronized.  The  public  lectures 
given  by  the  University  this  winter  on  practical  sub- 
jects by  practical  men,  the  Sunday  afternoon  addresses 
by  leading  clergymen,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
extension  lectures  in  St.  John,  are  evidences  that 
the  University  is  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to 
the  importance  of  extending  its  work. 

The  announcement  in  last  month's  Review  that 
we  intended  to  club  this  paper  with  Our  Times,  a 
monthly  paper  of  current  events,  was  premature,  and 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  Many  of  our  subscri- 
bers will  receive  copies  of  Our  Times  and  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  merits  and  adaptability 
of  the  contents  to  the  schools  of  these  Provinces. 
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THE  REVIEW  AND  ITS  PATRONS. 

The  Review  with  this  month  enters  upon  the 
second  half  of  its  seventh  year.  The  support  it. has 
received  in  the  past,  and  which  is  gaining  each  year, 
warrants  the  hope  that  its  influence  may  be  extended 
still  further.  It  is  proposed  this  year  to  make  it 
more  valuable  in  every  way.  Its  editorial  columns 
will  contain  articles  that  no  Atlantic  province  teacher 
should  miss  reading;  its  contributed  articles  will  be 
from  the  pens  of  some  of  our  most  successful  teachers, 
its  selected  matter  will  be  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  its  discussion  of  local  matterp  will  keep  teachers 
in  touch  with  the  educational  doings  in  these  pro- 
vinces, and  its  school  and  college  news,  its  question 
department,  book  reviews,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  teachers,  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  its  pub- 
lishers, to  whom  is  due  the  excellent  typographical 
appearance  of  the  Review — a  delight  both  to  editors 
and  readers — will  spare  no  pains  to  preserve  the 
clearness  of  its  pages  and  its  neat  appearance. 

The  December  Review  should  reach  every  teacher 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  P.  E.  Island  and 
Newfoundland.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  teacher 
that  it  should  be  read  by  every  person  in  each  district 
interested  in  education.  Why?  Because  its  contents 
are  of  interest  to  trustees,  parents  and  children,  as 
well  as  to  teachers.  The  advertisements,  of  which 
there  are  a  goodly  number,  have  been  selected  and 
asked  for  chietly  with  a  view  to  put  before  teachers 
and  trustees  reliable  and  prompt  dealers  in  books, 
school  furniture  and  other  important  requisites.  Its 
columns  also  contain  the  advertisements  of  nearly  all 
the  important  educational  institutions  in  the  Atlantic 
provinces. 

The  Review  has  been  progressive  from  its  start. 
That  is  why  it  should  be  taken  by  every  progressive 
teacher  in  these  provinces.  Scarcely  a  week  passes 
but  we  receive  from  earnest  men  and  women  engaged 
in  teaching  the  tnost  encouraging  words  of  the  benefit 
that  the  Review  has  been  to  them.  These  courteous 
acknowledgments  of  the  value  of  the  Revikw  are 
most  encouraging  to  its  editors  and  many  contribu- 
tors, and  urge  them  to  do  even  better  in  the  future 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Another  word.  Subscribers  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  pay  strictly  in  advance.  This  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  them  and  would  relieve  us  from 


much  care  and  responsibility.  Many  teachers  allow 
themselves  to  get  in  arrears,  or  leave  a  district  with- 
out giving  notice  to  have  the  Review  changed  or 
discontinued,  and  it  is  continued  for  months  to  an 
address  after  the  person  has  left  the  place.  This  is 
largely  due  to  thoughtlessness,  but  it  occasions  much 
trouble.  Lists  of  those  in  arrears,  or  who,  it  is 
thought,  have  changed  their  address,  have  to  be  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  inspectors  and  others  to  inform 
us  of  the  whereabouts  and  solvency  of  those  who 
have  neglected  a  very  simple  duty. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LIEUT.-QOVERNOR  BOYD. 

News  of  the  death  of  Lieut.-Ciovernor  Boyd  of  New 
Brunswick,  was  heard  with  sadness  and  regret  where- 
ever  he  was  known.  A  man  of  large  sympathies, 
active,  generous,  and  benevolent,  his  life  was  crowd- 
ed with  good  deeds  and  undertakings  that  had  for 
their  object  the  good  of  his  fellow  man.  His 
term  of  office  lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  During  that 
short  time,  however,  he  brought  to  his  position  those 
qualities  of  an  active  citizen  and  a  good  man  which 
always  distinguished  him. 

The  career  of  Governor  Boyd  is  an  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  faith  and  energy.  He 
rose  from  one  position  to  another,  mainly  through  his 
own  resources,  until  he  occupied  the  highest  position 
in  his  adopted  country.  His  unflinching  purpose, 
strict  integrity  and  punctuality  in  business,  his  hope- 
fulness in  every  cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted 
furnish  a  stimulus  to  every  youth  in  the  province. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

The  St.  John  Hun  which  has  carefully  studied  the 
late  census  returns  relative  to  the  comparatively  poor 
showing  made  by  New  Brunswick,  has  been  able  to 
clear  up  the  matter  and  put  its  finger  upon  the  weak 
spot,  as  it  were.     The  explanation  is  as  follows: — 

It  appears  that  the  French  counties  of  New  Brunswick  con- 
tain in  proportion  to  their  population  the  largest  share  of 
those  who  cannot  read  or  write.  In  that  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick which  is  not  inhabited  by  Acadians,  the  educational 
status  is  far  above  the  Canadian  average,  and  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  favored  regions  of  Ontario. 

There  are  over  10,000  persous  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
nineteen  who  cannot  read  nor  write.  This  is  one-seventh  of 
all  the  inhabitants  between  tliese  ages  But  the  four  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Kent,  Victoria,  (which  takes  in  Madawaska) 
and  Westmorland  contain  two-thirds  of  this  illiterate  popula- 
tion, though  they  have  only  one-third  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  propnitii.n  of  illiterates  in  these  four  counties  is 
four  times  as  great  as  the  proportion  in  the  remaining  coun- 
ties. The  French-speaking  counties,  or  those  having  a  large 
French  population,  not  only  make  a  bad  shewing  themselves, 
but  drag  down  the  average  in  the  whole  province. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  purely 
English  speaking  sections  of  the  province  the  average 
attendance  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored 
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regions  of  Canada.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  census  does  us  full  justice.  What  constitutes 
ability  to  read  and  write?  A  child  that  cannot  read 
a  newspaper  fluently,  can  not  always  be  said  not  to 
be  able  to  read.  Nor  can  a  man  who  can  only  write 
his  own  name  be  always  regarded  as  able  to  write. 
The  census  taker  is  at  the  mercy  very  often  of  an 
ignorant  parent  who  does  not  know  nor  care  whether 
his  smaller  children  can  read  or  write  or  not.  A 
child  must  be  in  his  third  year  at  school  before  he  can 
read  fluently  or  write  fairly.  In  poor  and  remote 
districts  where  schools  are  irregularly  kept  and  pupils 
still  more  irregularly  sent,  it  takes  a  longer  time  to 
reach  that  stage  in  which  they  can  read  and  write. 
Why  are  the  French  districts  so  far  behind  the  other 
parts  of  the  Province?  The  learning  of  two  languages  is 
but  a  slight  drawback  to  their  writing,  and  is  not  a 
serious  impediment  to  their  learning  to  read. 

The  real  trouble  lies  in  untrained  or  only  partial- 
ly trained  teachers.  Local  licensed  teachers  are  still 
a  necessity  in  French  counties,  and  for  some  years 
French  student  teachers  have  attended  a  short  term 
at  the  Normal  School.  Notwithstanding  these  added 
facilities  in  turning  out  teachers,  French  districts 
have  often  had  to  do  without  them  for  the  want  of 
suitable  persons  as  teachers. 

DEATH  OF  EX-INSPECTOR  WEIMORE. 

D.  F.  Wetmore,  ex-Inspector  of  schools,  died  at  his 
home  in  Clifton,  Kings  County,  in  November.  Mr. 
Wetmore  led  a  life  of  varied  usefulness,  and  died 
universally  regretted.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
he  was  a  successful  teacher.  At  the  inception  of  the 
Free  School  law  in  New  Brunswick,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates,  he  was  appointed 
inspector  for  Kings  County;  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  a  year  or  two  before  his  death, 
when  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire.  His  work 
in  this  direction  was  performed  with  tact  and  excel- 
lent judgment,  and  few  Inspectors  have  in  a  greater 
degree  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  teachers 
and  rate-payers.  He  was  identified  with  and  largely 
instrumental  in  foumWng  the  Journal  of  £Jf/ucaf ion, 
the  first  educational  paper  started  in  New  Brunswick. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  military  affairs,  and 
reached  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Next  in  importance  to 
his  school  work,  was  the  interest  he  took  in  farming. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in  small 
fruit  culture  in  the  Province.  His  farm  at  Clifton  is 
a  model  of  intelligent  cultivation  and  productiveness. 

He  was  never  backward  in  giving  others  the  benefit 
of  his  ex[)erience.  This,  cnipled  with  the  opportun- 
ities he  liad  for  diffusing  his  ideas,  has  been  of  incal- 
cuhible  benefit  to  a  very  large  section  of  country. 
He  was  a  man  of  genial  and  kindly  disposition,  im- 
pulsive and  energetic  in  carrying  out  his  work.  Few 
men  will  be  more  sadly  missed,  and  few  more  grate- 
fully remembered. 


FREDERIC  TON  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

The  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  school  board  in  its  wisdom 
has  reduced  the  salaries  of  some  of  its  teachers.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  readers  of  the 
Keview  that  Fredericton  is  the  capital  of  New 
Brunswick  the  seat  of  the  university,  as  well  as  of  the 
provincial  normal  school,  and  heretofore  recognized 
as  the  leading  literary  centre  of  the  province. 
Fredericton  owes  much  of  its  importance  to  the 
possession  of  the  normal  school  and  university  as, 
independent  of  the  literary  atmosphere  they  create, 
the  revenues  derived  from  them  by  the  citizens  are 
very  considerable.  In  addition  to  this  the  university, 
until  a  year  ago,  has  annually  contributed  one  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
school,  while~the  province  provides  the  model  school 
rooms  and  a  large  portion  of  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  In  view  of  all  these  things,  Fredericton 
might  afford  to  be  generous  instead  of  parsimonious, 
and  afford  an  example  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  the 
less  favored  parts  of  the  province  rather  than  one  to 
be  avoided. 

It  is  urged  in  defence  of  the  trustees'  action  that 
by  law  the  assessment  is  limited  to  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  and  that  they  cannot  exceed  it.  It  also 
appears  that  the  Board  has  only  received  an  average 
yearly  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars,  this  being  its  proportion  of  the  taxes  collected. 
From  the  Act  it  would  seem  that  the  trustees  are 
empowered  to  ask  an  assessment  of  sixteen  thousand 
dollars,  exclusive  of  tiie  interest  on  debentures,  etc. 
It  does  not  ajipear  that  the  trustees  have  ever  made 
a  demand  in  excess  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  which 
would  prove  sufficient,  if  all  of  it  were  available.  If 
the  city  taxes  do  not  yield  the  amount  requested,  the 
Board  should  so  regulate  its  demand,  even  to  the 
utmostiimit  allowed-  it,  to  realize  sufRcieut  for  the 
adequate  support  of  the  schools. 

The  Review  can  only  emphasize  the  opinion 
generally  expressed,  that  the  action  of  the  Fredericton 
Board  in  this  instance  was  ill-advised  and  retrogres- 
sive. Its  action  cannot  but  have  a  repressive  effect 
upon  teachers'  salaries  —  already  much  too  small 
throughout  the  province.  Reputations  are  of  slow 
growth,  and  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  that  teachers 
may  seek  situations  elsewhere  if  not  satisfied.  Per- 
manency is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  a  year,  not  a  month,  is  short  time 
enough  to  give  a  valued  teacher  in  which  to  locate 
himself  where  his  services  may  be  duly  appreciated. 
The  trustees  in  this  case  must  have  known  as  well 
one  year  ago  as  now  the  condition  of  their  finances, 
and  surely  longer  notice  should  honorably  have  been 
given. 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

If  your  school-room  is  not  provided  with  plenty  of 
good  blackboard  surface,  make  it  one  of  your  first 
aims  to  have  it  so  supplied.  Blackboards,  intelli- 
gently used,  are 'the  rigiit  arm  of  the  schools.  Do 
not  be  content  with  using  them  yourself,  but  get  the 
pupils  to  use  them.  A  pupil  at  the  blackboard  must 
work  independently,  and  if  there  is  any  weak  spot  in 
his  work  it  will  show  itself,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
see  where  he  fails.  Blackboards  are  not  for  ornamen- 
tal use,  as  some  teachers  seem  to  think,  but  for  every 
kind  of  every-day  work,  and  are  an  excellent  medium 
for  training  the  hand,  eye  and  mind.  Few,  if  any, 
complete  lessons  can  be  given  without  the  use  of  the 
blackboard.  Not  only  arithmetic,  but  geography 
history,  grammar,  writing,  drawing,  require  its  con- 
stant use. 


Do  all  teachers  prepare  their  lessons?  I  sincerely 
hope  so.  What  a  confession  of  weakness  it  is  for  a 
teacher  to  come  before  his  class  armed  with  the  open 
text-book  !  Pupils  are  quick  to  discern  and  estimate 
a  teacher's  worth.  With  how  much  greater  confidence 
will  they  regard  a  teacher  who  gives  them  instruction 
first  hand  than  one  who  re-hashes  it  from  the  open 
book?  If  a  lesson  in  geography  is  to  be  given,  let 
the  teacher  come  before  the  class  able  to  draw  the 
map.  If  in  history,  let  him  be  familiar  with  every 
part  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  It  may  be  that 
you  are  familiar  with  the  subject  in  a  general  way, 
but  do  not  trust  to  that  to  carry  you  through.  Make 
yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  bear- 
ing upon  it  before  giving  the  lesson.  A  secondary 
reason  for  discarding  the  test-book  is  the  stronger 
hold  you  have  upon  your  class  by  being  able  to  give 
it  your  undivided  attention. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  inducing 
your  pupils  to  express  themselves  easily  and  freely,  I 
would  like  to  add,  and  pleasantly.  Patience  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  bring  this  about. 
Most  children's  voices  are  naturally  musical.  The 
extremes  are  the  low  monotonous  tones  of  some  and 
the  harsh,  shrill  tones  of  others.  Both  are  to  be 
avoided  and  bright,  pleasant  tones  substituted.  It  is 
possible  to  do  so.  The  children  will  be  greatly 
influenced  in  this  particular  by  the  teacher.  If  you 
do  not  vary  in  speaking,  the  pupils  will  unconsciously 
fall  into  your  way.  What  is  more  disgusting  than 
a  loud-voiced,  blustering  teacher? 


This  is  the  last  month  of  what  has  been,  no  doubt, 
a  busy  term  with  you  all,  and  I  hope  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  one  as  well.  No  doubt  many  of  you  will 
be  difierently  located  before  the  next  Review  reaches 
you.  I  hope  you  have  well  considered  the  change 
and  have  made  it  from  some  better  motive  than 
unrest. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 
Departmental  Examinations. 

I~  Entrance  and  Closing  Ezaminations  for  License, 

Canclidates  for  advance  of  Class  who  propose  to  entei-  the 
Normal  School  in  January,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Ueg.  38,  3,  will  present  themselves  for  examination  on  the 
prelirainarj'  subjects  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Term  (January 
8th,  1894). 

Application  for  admission  to  these  examinations  should  be 
n>ade  to  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  not  later  than 
the  30th  day  of  December. 

Candidates  for  advance  of  Class  who  propose  to  present 
themselves  for  the  closing  examination  in  June  next,  without 
having  spent  an  additional  Term  at  the  Normal  School,  will 
be  admitted  to  these  examinations  without  having  previously 
passed  the  preliminary  examinations,  provitfed  they  are  other- 
wise eligible  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  Reg. 
81,1;  but  such  candidates  mutt  also  pass  the  preliminary 
examinations  in  July  next  before  License  will  be  granted  to 
them. 

Candidates  who  propose  to  enter  the  Normal  School  in 
September,  1894,  as  well  as  teachers  who  intend  to  seek 
advance  of  Class  in  1895,  should  pass  the  preliminary  exam- 
inations in  July  next. 

For  Syllabus  of  these  examination,  see  Manual,  Reg.  33. 

II  ^Leaving  Examinations. 

No  Senior  Leaving  Examinations  will  be  held  in  1894. 
Junior  Leaving  Exuminaton. 

1.  Reading.— Oral.     See  Manual,  Reg.  4.^,  13,  (f). 

2.  English  Language. — Meiklejohn's   English    Language. 

Parts  L  and  IL,  pp.  1  63,  86-11.5,  175-205. 

3.  EiJRi.iSH  Literature. — Meiklejohn's  English  Language, 

Part  IV.     Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar. 

4.  History  and  GEOGRAPnY.— Swinton's   Outlines  of    the 

World's  History.  General  Geography  of  Europe  and 
America. 

5.  Arithmetic,  etc. — Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  and 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  Measurement  of  Surfaces  and 
Solids. 

6.  BookKeri'ING. — The  general  Principles  of  Double  Entry 

with  Examples. 

7.  Geometry. — Euclid:  Books  I.  II.  and  III.  with  exercises. 

8.  Algebra. — To  the  end  of  Simple  Equations. 

9.  Natur.vi.  History  and  Agriculture. — A  fair  knowledge 

of  the  minntoH  Minerals,  Plants,  and  Animals  of  the 
Province,  obtained  as  far  as  possible  by  actual  study  of 
specimens.  Text  Book — Bailey's  Natural  History.  The 
elements  of  Agriculture  as  in  the  prescribed  text. 

10.  Physics. — A  short  experimentel  course,  including  matter, 

energy,  force,  gravity,  cohesion,  capillary  attraction, 
magnetism,  frictional  electricity,  tlie  physical  proper 
ties  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases. 

11.  Botany. — The  anal3'sis  and  classification  of  common  tlow- 

ering  plants.  Morphology  of  flowering  plants.  Text 
Book— Spotton's  Botany. 

12.  Physiology   and    Hygirne. — The   prescribed    te.\ts    on 

Temperance  and  Physiology. 
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13— Latin.—  Grammar  (Paradigms  and  Rules  of  Syntax). 
Translation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  Latin. 
Cnesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  L 

14. — French.— Grammar.  (The  regular  Accidence  together 
with  the  conjugation  of  the  more  common  irregular 
Verbs,  such  as  alter,  venir,  pouvoir,  voiiloir,  mvoir,  /aire, 
prendrt,  ette,  croiie,  meltre,  suivre.)  Translations  of  easj- 
English  sentences  into  French.  Translations  of  extracts 
from  Darey's  Lectures  Francaises,  Macmillan's  Progress- 
ive French  Reader  or  other  equivalent  Texts  when 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
Note. — Each  candidate  is  required  to  take  only  one  of  the 

following  subjects  or  groups.     (See  Manual,  Reg.  45,  8). : — 
(a)     Latin. 
(6)     French. 

((■)     Physics  and  Botany. 
(d)    Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

III.— Junior  Katriculation. 
L— CLASSICS. 

Greek. — Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Book  I,  ch.  1-4. 

Homer,  Iliad,  Book  I,  v.  1-303. 
Latin.  —  Civsar,  Gallic  War,  Book  L 

Cicero,  in  Catilinam  Oratio  H. 

Virgil,  ^Eueid,  Book  I. 

Translation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  Latin. 

Latin  Grammar,  Allen's   Elementary    (Clar.   Press 
Series). 

Greek  Grammar,  Goodwin's. 

IL-MATHEIVIATICS. 

Arithmetic. — As  for  Junior  Leaving. 

Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  I,  H,  HI,  IV. 

Aloebra.— To  the  end  of  ordinary  Quadratic  Equations. 

III.— HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

Modern  Hibtort— (Chiefly  History  of  England  and  Canada). 

Roman  History.— (Smith's  Smaller  History). 

Grecian  History. 

Geography. — America  and  Eiir.i]ic. 

IV.— ENGLISH. 

Grammar,  Analysis,  Writing  from  Dictation,  Co.m- 
position. 

*Shakeppeark. —  Merchant  of  Venice,  or  Julius  Cipear,  or 
Richard  HI. 

tLoKGFELi.ow— Evangeline,  or  f  Lowell,  Under  the  Old 
Elm,  and  other  poems. 

Scott. — Quentin  Durward,  or  Ivanhoe. 

English  Composition.— Candidates  will  be  expected  to  have 
practised  writing  e.ssays  suggested  by  the  books  ap- 
pointed for  examination.  And  such  knowledge  will  be 
looked  for  as  may  be  got  from  such  a  book  as  Niehol  s 
Primer  of  English  Composition,  or  from  Part  II.  of 
Meiklejohn's  English  Language,  studied  rather  as  books 
of  reference  for  practising  writing  than  as  a  manual  of 
rules. 


N.  B. -An  option  will  he  allowed  at  the  matriculation  eittiiiination 
between:  1,  Greek,  and  2,  French  and  Science;  but  in  awarding  County 
Scholarships  credit  will  be  allowed  in  Greek  only,  not  iu  French  and 
Science. 

•  Clarendon  Press  edition,  or  Rolfe's  edition. 

t  Riverside  Literature  Series  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston). 


English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Meiklejohn's  English  Language  (Revised  edition,  pp. 
1-83,  86-115,  175-188,  371-288. 

v.— NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

Candidates  for  matriculation  in  natural  science  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  elementary  chemistry  and 
in  elementarj'  natural  history. 

The  examination  in  chemistry  will  be  based  upon  William's 
Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Chapter  i.  to  xxxiii.  in- 
clusive), or  an  equivalent  amount  of  other  texts.  The  exam- 
ination in  natural  history  will  be  based  on  Bailey's  Elementary 
Natural  History  and  Spotton's  Botany. 

VI.— FRENCH. 
MacMillan's  Progressive  French  Course  (1st  year). 
MacMillan's  Progressive  French  Course  (2nd  year),  pp.  1-80. 
MacMillan's  French  Reader  (2nd  year). 

Xavier  de  Maistre :    La  Jeune  Siblrienne  el  Le  Lrpreux  de  la  cite 
d'Aoste  (MacMillan). 

IV.— Senior  Hatriculation. 

The  first  years  Pass  Course  as  given  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 

JIOTE. — Candidates  for  Matriculation  may  correspond  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Professor  W.  F. 
Stockley,  M.  A.,  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
regard  to  substitutions  or  equivalents  that  may  be  allowed  for 
any  of  the  requirements  as  stated  iu  the  Calendar. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  ordered  the  following  changes 
in  School  Regulations; 

Reg.  17.— i»V  of  1  rescribed  T(xt.bookt:—'i\et,\W\  Readers,  Nos. 
1  and  3  (New  Brunswick  Series,  J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St.  John), 
in  place  of  Palmer's  Temperance  Teachings  of  Science. 

NoTK.— Palmer's  Temperance  Teachings  may  continue  to  be  used  at 
the  option  of  ti-ustees  and  teachers  until  July  1st,  1894. 

Reg.  20,  Sec.  6,  amended  so  that  the  first  sentence  of  the 
section  shall  read  ; 

"  6.  Leiiifth  of  Daily  Session — The  term  '  school  hours  '  shall 
mean  and  include  all  the  time  between  opening  and  the  clo.se 
of  the  school  for  the  day;  but  the  hours  of  teaching  shall  not 
exceed  six  each  day,  exclusive  of  at  least  an  hour  allowed  at 
noon  for  recreation." 

Reg.  32  —The  following  sentence  is  to  be  omitted  from 
Regulation  22;  "Any  other  prayer  maybe  used  by  permission 
of  the  trustees." 


It  is  probable  that  the  Board  of  Education,  will  authorize  for 
use  in  the  high  schools  "  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live,"  by 
Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D.  Ginn  &  Co.  This  book  will  not 
only  meet  tlie  requirements  of  the  law  in  regard  to  Temper, 
ance  Teaching,  but  will  serve  as  the  text  book  on  Physiology 
and  Hygiene.  Its  cost  will  not  exceed  75  cents,  about  one 
half  the  cost  of  the  present  text  book  on  Physiology.  The 
change,   if  made,  will  not  take  effect  before  the  second  term 

of  1894. 

J.  R.  INCH, 
Chief  Superintendtnt  of  Editcation 
Education  Office,  Nov.  10,  '»3. 
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The  Development  of  Intellectual  Power. 

Address  delivered  by  Prof.  A  O.  McDonald,  M.  A.,  at  the  opening  o£ 
the  Normal  School,  Octolwr  Sth.  189:1 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  tlie  address  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  give  on  this  occasion  is:  Tlie  De- 
velopment of  Intellectual  Power  in  our  Teachers.  I 
may  state  at  the  outset  that  my  choice  of  subject  was 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  place  before  the  body  of  teach- 
ers, whom  I  am  now  addressing,  certain  views  and 
convictions  wliich  have  been  forcing  themselves  upon 
my  attention  for  many  years,  on  an  important  phase 
of  educational  work,— views  and  convictions  which 
I  make  bold  to  hope,  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting 
or  uninstructive  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
Besides  the  opportunities  presented  by  long  service  in 
the  teaching  profession,  circumstances  gave  me  other 
points  of  vantage  that  were  exceptionally  well  calcu- 
lated to  enable  me  to  see  and  ponder  over  the  weak 
as  well  as  the  strong  points  in  our  educational  fabric. 
In  a  prefatory  way,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
brief  retrospect  of  our  educational  progress  since  our 
public  school  system  became  an  accomplished  fact,  a 
few  years  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

It  is  but  the  truth  to  say  that  our  progress  during 
this  period  has  been  such  as  to  inspire  every  Nova 
Scotian  with  a  just  and  well  founded  piride; — a  pro- 
gress, whether  judged  by  the  multiplication  of  our 
common  schools,  academies  and  special  institutions, 
or  by  the  improvement  effected  in  the  quality  of  the 
teaching,  or  by  the  generous  expansion  of  material 
facilities  for  school  work,  or  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  general  esteem  in  which  our  schools  are  held — 
that  can  scarcely  find  an  equal  anywhere. 

A  succession  of  enthusiastic  and  capable  education- 
ists guided  with  much  pirudence  and  justice  the  de- 
velopment of  our  school  system;  successive  govern- 
ments vitd  with  each  other  in  framing  enlightened 
laws  for  extending  the  benefits  of  education  to  all 
classes  of  our  population,  and  in  generously  devoting 
to  educational  purposes  a  large  portion  of  the  provin- 
cial funds,  now  about  one-third  of  the  whole  revenue; 
and  the  municipalities  and  school  sections  of  the 
province,  also  recognizing  how  vitally  the  progress 
and  the  well-being  of  the  country  depend  upon  our 
schools  and  orir  teachers,  con  tributed  the  last  year 
for  which  we  have  statistics  no  less  than  .$5.30,14.5  13, 
which  with  the-  1216,429.73  voted  by  the  government 
make  a  grand  total  of  1746,574.85,  or  in  round  num- 
bers three-quai  ters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  our  teachers  were  few  and 
generally  illsuit  ed  for  their  work;  our  school  houses 
were  simply  wfe  tched;  and,  as  to  a  course  of  studies 
we  had  none,  gy  ery  teacher  being  left  free  to  teach 


what  subjects  he  thought  he  knew  best,  irrespective 
of  the  age,  attainments  or  needs  of  his  pupils. 

To  day  we  have  a  teacher  for  about  every  twenty- 
five  families,  on  an  average,  certainly  one  for  every 
thirty,  in  the  province;  our  teachers,  on  the  whole,  are 
far  superior  to  their  predecessors  of  a  generation  ago; 
the  improvements  in  school  buildings  and  furnishings 
are,  one  might  say,  revolutionary;  and  wc  have  a 
course  of  studies  that  aims  at  a  rational  co-ordination 
and  direction  of  school  work  from  the  day  the  pupil 
enters  the  first  grade  of  the  common  school  to  the 
day,  when  as  a  young  man  or  young  woman,  he  or  she% 
matriculates  for  the  college  or  the  university.  Truly, 
illiteracy  can  no  longer  find  an  abiding  place  within 
the  confines  of  our  beloved  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  no 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  designers  and  builders 
of  our  school  system  have  reared  for  themselves 
"  monuments  more  enduring  than  brass."' 

This  goodly  edifice,  whose  proportions  were  thus 
so  generously  conceived  and  whose  foundations  were 
so  carefully  laid,  comes  down  to  us  from  a  past  gen- 
eration still  incomplete  in  many  of  its  details;  it  still 
lays  under  tribute  the  best  skill  and  talent  which  our 
country  can  furnish;  it  still  imposes  new  duties  and 
responsibilities  on  our  educational  architects. 

True  progress  in  intelligence  and  morality  consists 
in  the  gradual  improvement  of  generations  as  they 
succeed  each  other;  and,  as  every  generation,  in  this 
sense,  educates  and  gives  character  to  the  succeeding 
one,  how  important  it  is  that  we  sow  to-day  judicious- 
ly, that  the  future  may  reap  a  sound  and  wholesome 
fruitage. 

The  remarks  and  suggestions  which  I  am  about  to 
offer,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  rather  to 
the  sun  spots  of  our  educational  system  than  to  the 
system  itself. 

Now  coming  back  to  the  real  matter  in  hand,  it 
may  ^lerhaps  be  better  to  state  exactly  what  I  mean 
by  intellectual  power.  Briefly,  it  is  that  healthy  and 
vigorous  condition  of  mind  which  results  from  * 
proper  education  of  the  mental  faculties.  It  may  be 
asked,  what  is  that  proper  education?  Let  me  define 
it  in  the  words  of  a  deeji  thinker  and  accomplished 
writer  on  the  subject:  It  is  that  which  removes  the 
original  dimness  of  the  mind's  eye;  which  strengthens 
and  perfects  its  vision,  which  enables  it  to  look  out 
into  the  world  right  forward,  steadily  and  truly; 
which  gives  the  mind  clearness,  accuracy  and  precis- 
ion; which  enables  it  to  use  words  aright,  to  under- 
stand what  it  sajs,,  to  conceive  justly  what  it  thinks 
about,  to  abstract,  compare,  analyze,  divide,  define, 
and  reason  correctly. 

Now,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  measure  do  the 
great  majority  of  our  common  school  teachers,  those 
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who,  as  a  rule,  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  college 
course,  possess  this  intellectual  power?  What  recog- 
nized position  do  they  hold  in  the  community  and  in 
public  estimation  in  virtue  of  their  intellectual  status? 
To  what  extent  do  they  give  tone  and  form  and 
direction  to  the  thought  of  the  day?  As  the  educators 
of  the  youth  of  the  country,  as  the  class  to  which  is 
committed  the  sacred  duty  of  determining,  iu  a  large 
measure,  what  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  are 
to  be,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  our  teachers 
«  should  rank  next  to  our  clergymen,  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors in  general  intelligence,  iu  improved  understand- 
ing and  in  genuine  mental  culture?  I  fear  the  verdict 
of  society  would  not  to  say  the  least  be  unanimous  in 
awarding  them  this  position.  Nor,  can  we  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  teaching  profession  is  not 
recruited,  for  the  most  part,  from  among  the  bright- 
est and  most  promising  of  our  young  people.  No,  we 
may  confidently  assume  that  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

The  fact  is,  our  teachers  are,  speaking  generally, 
what  the  schools  in  which  they  were  trained  have 
made  them.  If  the  paramount  object  of  the  school 
be  to  get  over  the  required  syllabus  of  examination, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  by  undue  exercise  of  the 
memory,  the  result  is  absence  of  thought-power  in  the 
graduates;  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  aim  be 
to, form  the  mind  and  quicken  the  intellect  and 
sharpen  the  mental  vision,  the  product  is  intellectual 
power  in  the  students,  even  though  they  fail  to  answer 
in  a  given  time  a  set  number  of  questions  at  an  ex- 
amination. All  this  but  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
great  desideratum  is  the  really  capable  teacher;  and, 
to-day  as  in  the  past,  the  all-important  educational 
problem  is  how  to  produce  him. 

Late  changes  in  our  regulations  regarding  examina- 
tions for  scholarship  grades  are  all  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. With  a  number  of  subjects  made  optional  the 
conditions  for  preparing  for  the  profession  are  very 
much  improved.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  these  benefic- 
ial changes  are  but  the  earnest  and  augury  of  others, 
at  no  distant  day,  having  in  view  a  still  better  intel- 
lectual preparation  for  our  teachers. 

May  I  venture  the  opinion  that  a  reconstruction  of 
the  high  school  course  that  will  exact  a  full, 
thorough  study  of  some  one  major  subject,  or  group 
of  related  ones,  with  a  required  minimum  proficiency 
in  the  other  subjects  of  the  course,  will  conduce,  in  a 
marked  degree,  to  give  the  country  more  capable  and 
better  intellectually-equipped  teachers. 

Whether  or  not  the  course  embraces  too  many  sub- 
jects I  will  not  stop  here  to  discuss,  though  it  is  a 
very  fair  subject  for  discussion. 

If  the  development  of  intellectual  power  should 
be  the  chief  aim  in  the  high  school  course,  as  I  think 


it  ought  to  be,  and  the  acquisition  of  fact-knowledge 
be  but  a  secondary  object,  then  I  submit  that  it  can 
not  be  obtained  by  a  fragmentary  and  elementary 
work  iu  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  rather  by 
continuity  and  intenseness  of  work  in  a  few.  This 
view  is  strongly  supported  by  sound  pedagogy. 

The  conditions  under  which  candidates  for  scholar- 
ship grades  jirepare  for  their  examinations  at  present 
are,  to  say  the  least,  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  scientific  habits  of  mind,  and  for  that  matter,  of 
healthy  bodies.  Their  preparation  is  carried  forward 
under  an  ever-present  sense  of  hurry,  worry  and 
anxiety,  under  compulsion  for  want  of  time,  under  a 
feverish  desire  to  succeed  in  getting  their  grade — the 
memory  is  liable  to  be  loaded  down  with  a  mass  of 
undigested  facts  ;  in  brief,  there  is  no  time  for  that 
vigorous,  patient,  and  sustained  effort  which  alone 
can  develop  a  strong  intellectual  muscle.  Indeed, 
there  are  not  wanting  many  schools  in  our  province 
which  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  factories  ; 
they  send  up  candidates  for  examination  as  the  manu- 
factured article  is  sent  up  to  the  finishing  room  where 
it  receives  the  trade-mark  of  the  manufacturer.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  to  require  of  the  candidates  a 
thorough,  systematic,  deep  study,  down  to  tlie  very 
roots,  in  some  restricted  group  of  subjects,  with  a 
minimum  jjass  in  other  subjects,  as  already  stated. 

Although  preference  might,  with  advantage,  be 
given  language  or  the  mathematics,  on  account  "f 
their  superior  disciplinary  character,  yet,  the  natural 
sciences  or  history  and  geography  could  very  suitably 
be  made  an  elective  according  to  the  natural  aptitudes 
of  the  pupils. 

By  the  time  the  pupils  finish  the  common  school 
course  their  natural  aptitudes  assert  themselves,  and 
therefore  the  determination  of  what  major  subjects 
should  dominate  in  their  high  school  studies  is  rend- 
ered easy. 

The  breadth  and  scope  of  the  common  school 
course  are  made  purposely,  and  very  properly,  ample, 
so  that  the  faculties  which  come  more  actively  into 
play,  in  early  years,  as  those  of  memory  and  perce])- 
tion,  may  find  abundant  exercise. 

The  period  covered  by  the  common  school  course 
should  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  fact- 
knowledge,  presented  with  order  and  discrimination, 
aud  to  storing  up  material  for  mental  elaboration  so 
to  speak,  during  the  high  school  course,  when  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind  become  more  fully 
awakened.  Habits  of  observation  and  classification 
should  be  so  cultivated  during  the  early  years  of 
school  life,  that  a  pupil  ought  to  be  able,  before 
finishing  his  common  school  course,  to  recognize  and 
refer   to  itsjproper  cUsff.^aJniost   every  object  which. 
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surrounds  him  in  nature.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
mere  title  page  and  preface  of  the  great  volume  of 
nature  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  preparation  for  high 
school  work. 

I  have  already-  said  that  a  student's  natural  apti- 
tudes should  be  taken  into  account  when  he  enters 
upon  the  preparation  for  his  life-work  in  the  high 
school.  Hear  what  Uiesterveg,  a  learned  German 
writer  on  pedagogy  says:  "  Man  ought  to  become  what 
nature  destined  him  to  be,  and  it  is  from  hisapitudes 
we  are  to  infer  his  destination.  You  will  vainly 
attempt  to  train  him  for  things  to  which  he  is  not 
adapted.  Vou  will  never  make  an  angel  of  him,  for 
he  was  not  born  for  that.  He  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  be  any  other  tiling  than  a  man,  and  each  individ- 
ual in  his  turn  becomes  what  his  aptitudes  demand 
and  make  possible.  Do  not  attempt,  then,  to  make 
a  Mozart  of  a  deaf  mute  or  of  a  man  without  ears." 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  boy  who  has  manifested 
a  taste  for  language,  enters  the  high  school  course, 
and  that  he  is  given  every  opportunity  tK)  prosecute 
with  all  his  energy,  during  the  four  years  of  the 
course,  his  favorite  study — the  other  subjects  of  the 
course  being  made  subordinate  to  it — and  we  shall 
thus  see  more  clearly  how  intellectual  power  is  gained 
by  an  intense  and  continuous  study  of  one  principal 
subject  rather  than  by  an  inaccurate,  slipshod  study 
of  many.  And  we  will  for  convenience  suppose  that 
he  is  preparing  a  chapter  of  Ca-sar,  and  that  he  has 
nothing  to  aid  him  but  his  previous  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  the  Latin  grammar,  and  his  dictionary. 
He  proceeds  to  get  the  meaning  of  it  all,  sentence  by 
sentence,  and  word  by  word.  The  words  of  the  text, 
somehow,  do  not  seem  to  fit  into  their  places.  The 
idioms  puzzle  him.  Out  of*  the  various  meanings 
given  to  a  word  in  the  dictionary,  he  must  select  the 
one  required  by  the  context.  The  construction  of 
the  sentence  requires  frequent  reference  to  rules  of 
syntax.  And  thus  as  he  goes  from  word  to  word  he 
performs  a  great  variety  of  mental  acts.  At  every 
word  he  performs  an  act  of  classification  by  mentally 
placing  the  word  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  At  almost  every  step  he  performs  an  act 
of  discrimination  by  mentally  balancing  the  probabil- 
ities of  its  having  one  or  other  of  its  various  meanings 
in  the  particular  instance  before  him. 

And  in  studying  the  syntax  of  his  lesson,  he  per- 
forms other  mental  acts,  analyzing,  comparing,  select- 
ing, rejecting,  judging.  Before  he  gets  his  chapter 
into  presentable  English,  and  knows  all  the  cases, 
moods,  tenses,  and  other  inflections  by  mental  refer- 
ence to  paradigms,  with  their  relation  of  government 
and  dependence,  he  performs  hundreds  or  rather 
thousands  of  the  very  same  kind  of  mental  acts  as  he 


will  most  need,  when,  as  a  teacher,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a 
doctor,  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  practical  affairs  of 
his  calling.  He  may  afterwards  forget  all  the  Latin 
he  learned  at  school,  but  the  mental  acts  of  compar- 
ing, classifying,  defining,  reasoning, — these  will 
remain  as  invaluable  mental  habits  —  a  permanent 
possession,  making  him  more  than  a  match  for  others 
of  greater  natural  talent  but  of  inferior  mental 
discipline. 

When  a  boy  so  trained,  becomes  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  member  of  any  of  the  professions  I  have  men- 
tioned, or  adopts  any  other  calling,  he  is  likely  to 
succeed  because  he  possesses  the  proper  mental  equip- 
ment. He  readily  seizes  the  strong  point  of  an 
argument.  He  distinguishes  clearly  what  is  impor- 
tant from  what  is  accessory  or  trivial.  He  possesses 
a  facility  for  inferring  the  existence  of  a  thing 
or  a  cause  from  slight  indications  of  its  pre- 
sence. He  knows  what  form  of  a  question  will  elicit 
the  exact  information  he  wants.  He  is  not  carried 
away  by  a  passing  opinion  or  a  novel  theory,  but  tries 
to  refer  it  to  some  principle  or  general  law.  He 
connects  what  he  acquires  with  what  he  knows.  He 
is  quick  to  size  up  hobbies  and  fads  as  they  crop  up; 
and  he  is  the  terror  of  quacks  and  quackery.  Such 
a  person  possesses  intellectual  power,  mainly  resulting 
from  genuine  and  persistent  study.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  boy  I  just  now  supposed  to  be  studying 
Latin,  aimed  chiefly  at"  making  a  good  pass  at  his 
graduating  examination,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and 
that  there  were  several  subjects  of  co-ordinate  impor- 
tance requiring  his  attention,  he  would  use  a  printed 
translation  of  Ca?sar  to  get  quickly  the  meaning  of 
the  text.  Without  the  translation,  he  requires  per- 
haps a  couple  of  hours  to  prepare  his  lesson,  but  the 
pressure  of  other  subjects  makes  him  reduce  his  time 
at  that  lesson  to  half  the  necessary  time,  or  less.  He 
thus  gets  rid  of  hundreds  of  mental  acts,  and  of  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  at  the  same  time;  but  he  fails 
to  gain  the  mental  habits  which  these  acts  would,  in  ' 
time,  produce.  Discipline  of  the  mind  should  there- 
fore be  held  up  as  an  ohject  of  study — indeed  the 
chief  object  of  study.  And  to  this  end  the  teacher 
should  encourage  the  pupil  to  work  out  difficulties  for 
himself,  to  avoid  extraneous  helps  such  as  keys,  trans- 
lations and  the  like,  to  learn  one  thing  before  going 
on  to  another,  to  refer  what  he  learns  to  what  he 
knew  before,  and  to  try  to  systematize  his  knowledge 
into  a  mental  whole. 

Intellectual  powers  is  the  precious  reward  of  patient 
persevering,  genuine  work;  and  he  who  would  possess 
it  must  climb  the  steep  ladder,  step  by  step.  The 
Almighty  has  placed  a  price  on  that  which  is  valua- 
ble, and  those  who  would  possess  a  treasure  must  earn 
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it  at  the  expense  of  labor.  Intellectual  as  well  as 
material  wealth  can  only  be  purchased  at  the  jjrice  of 
toil. 

Greard,  a  foremost  thinker  on  educational  ques- 
tions, says:  "  The  purpose  of  study  is,  above  all  else, 
to  create  the  instrument  of  the  intellectual  labor,  to 
make  the  judgment  surer;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  teach  all  that  it  is  possible  to  know, 
but  that  of  which  it  is  not  permissible  to  be  ignorant." 
And  Compayre  in  his  pedagogy  says  that  education 
has  not  only  to  present  knowledge  to  a  mind  already 
formed,  but  that  its  very  duty  is  to  form  that  mind. 

I  should  like  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  mere 
addition  to  one's  knowledge  does  not  of  itself  signify 
an  increase  of  intellectual  power;  on  the  contrary  it 
may  under  certain  circumstances  produce  mental 
weakness.  Let  us  take  a  science,  say  astronomy,  and 
test  it  under  this  aspect,  as  an  educational  instrument, 
in  the  case  of  young  pupils.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
clear  that  a  fairly  large  amount  of  information  or 
fact-knowledge  may  be  given  them;  they  may  be  told 
that  the  sun  is  so  many  miles  distant  from  the  earth, 
that  it  is  so  big,  so  heavy,  —  that  the  earth  is  round 
like  a  ball  and  revolves  round  the  sun  in  one  year, 
and  around  its  own  axis  in  one  day.  The  solar  system 
may  be  described,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal fixed  stars  and  constellations  may  be  given.  All 
this  is  sure  to  interest  the  pupils  of  the  class  and  to 
work  up  their  imagination  and  fancy  into  great  activity. 
But  is  there  any  training  of  the  understanding  or 
exercise  of  the  reason  going  on  all  this  time?  None 
whatever.  They  receive  the  knowledge  wholly  on 
trust;  and  as  the  processes  by  which  the  facts  related 
to  them  are  obtained  are  entirely  beyond  their  com- 
prehension there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  and  therefore  there  is  no  mental 
discipline.  And  yet  there  is  an  addition  to  their 
knowledge. 

The  one  who  goes  to  Chiciigo  to  see  the  celebrated 
paintings  in  the  art  gallery  at  the  World's  Fair,  not 
to  improve  his  own  sense  of  the  beautiful,  but  to 
gratify  a  desire  to  see  works  of  art  much  talked  of, 
and  to  be  able  to  tell  his  friends  on  his  return  that 
he  saw  such  and  such  a  painting,  is  not  likely  to  gain 
much  mental  benefit  from  his  visit  to  the  Art  Gallery. 
His  added  knowledge  will  no  doubt,  be  varied  and 
interesting  to  others,  but  as  it  lacks  system  and  co- 
hesion; as  there  has  been  no  judicial  comparison  of 
one  thing  with  another;  as  his  a-sthetic  faculty  has 
not  been  aroused  to  critical  activity,  he  would  have 
gained  mentally  as  much  at  home  by  looking  for  an 
hour  at  the  pictures  in  the  windows  of  the  nearest 
book-store. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  you,  my  fellow-teachers, 


that  the  study  of  one  major  subject  or  group  of 
related  ones,  thoroughly,  results  in  better  mental 
culture  than  is  possible  by  a  superficial  study  of  many. 
it  does  more.  It  gives  the  mind  that  happy  poise 
which  enables  it  to  appreciate  with  desirable  accuracy 
the  possibility  of  knowledge  in  other  branches  of 
study;  it  gives  the  mind  the  jjower  to  delimit  the 
bounds  of  the  various  sciences,  and  to  estimate  more 
or  less  correctly  the  scope  and  value  of  each. 

Now,  if  what  I  have  been  trying  to  establish  in  this 
paper  be  true,  what  is  the  obvious  conclusion  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned.  It  is  simply  this.  Assuming 
that  each  one  of  you  has  by  this  time  discovered  in 
what  direction  his  natural  aptitudes,  his  strength,  his 
mental  predilictions  lie,— well,  let  him  with  all  the 
energy  of  which  he  is  capable  work  out  his  mental 
destiny  along  the  lines  of  his  discovery.  And  once 
he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough  let  him  not  look  back. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  can  go  to  college  when  you 
shall  have,  by  teaching,  grown  rich;  if  so,  make  your 
favorite  subject  an  elective,  and  prosecute  it  with 
ardor.  All  of  you  can  turn  your  opportunities  at  the 
normal  school  to  good  account.  The  library,  the 
laboratory,  the  other  facilities  of  the  school,  the 
teaching  staff  and  every  member  of  it — all  these  are  at 
your  service,  on  occasions,  if  only  you  are  in  earnest 
in  your  chosen  line  of  work;  and  when  you  go  forth 
from  this  institution  to  bring  a  glad  message  to 
schools  that  are  languishing,  up  and  down  our  belov- 
ed country,  for  want  of  inspiration  and  power  in  their 
teachers,  do  not  forget  that  your  own  mental  growth 
is  impossible  without  mental  activity,  and  that  yon 
have  your  own  favorite  study  clamoring  for  some 
attention.  The  earnest  study  for  even  half  an  hour 
each  day,  of  whatever  branch  you  have  chosen,  carried 
on  for  a  few  years  will  make  you  an  authority  in  your 
specialty.  It  will  help  to  keep  your  mind  fresh  and 
vigorous  for  your  regular  school  work,  it  will  be  an 
antidote  against  ennui,  it  will  le.id  to  studious  habits 
and  in  the  course  of  time  it  may  be  the  means  of 
raising  you  to  positions  at  once  profitable  to  yourselves 
and  useful  to  society.  I  know  of  more  than  one 
teacher  who,  by  private  study  achieved  success,  if  not 
distinction  in  life.  If  we  are  to  become  strong,  if  we 
are  to  become  real  men  and  women,  if  we  are  to  fulfil 
properly  our  destiny  here  below,  we  must  throw  away 
the  crutches  too  often  provided  for  us  by  foolish 
friends.  Gibbon  says  that  "every  person  has  two 
educations, — one  which  he  receives  from  others,  and 
one — more  important — which  he  gives  himself."  The 
private  student, — every  student  indeed, — has  to  con- 
tend with  difficulties;  but  it  is  only  in  overcoming 
difficulties  that  the  fine  intellectual  fibre  is  spun  and 
twisted  and  knit  and  made  excellent. 
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The  Provincial  Normal  School  of  N.  S. 

Many  of  our  Nova  Scotia  teachers  will  look  with 
pleasure,  almost  with  affection,  on  the  accompanying 
picture  of  their  ahna  mater.  They  will  see  much 
more  in  it  than  the  ordinary  reader.  It  will  awaken 
pleasant  recollections  of  many  happy  hours  spent  in 
the  first  enthusiasm  of  their  professional  training. 

Forty-two  years  ago  a  normal  school  was  opened  in 
Toronto.  Influenced  by  this  example,  educational 
meetings  throughout  the  province  made  the  necessity 
for  professional  training  a  prominent  topic  of  discus- 
sion. KesolutioDS  asking  for  a  normal  school  were 
sent  to  the  government  from  all  parts  of  the  province. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
(now   Sir   Wm.    Dawson)   formulated    this    general 


in  the  art  that  the  schools  need  no  longer  be  taught 
by  raw  and  inexperienced  bunglers." 

The  school  was  well  filled  with  many  of  the  most 
promising  teachers— those  who  had  been  inspired  by 
the  clear  expositions  of  Superintendent  Dawson  and 
the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Forrester,  and  who  had  long 
been  looking  forward  anxiously  for  pedagogical 
light.  After  some  years  many  over-sanguine  educa- 
tionists, failing  to  realize  tneir  bright  expectations, 
became  dissatisfied.  Still  the  annual  attendance  kept 
increasing  until  it  outgrew  the  accommodations,  and 
it  was  thought  desirable  in  1877  to  replace  the  -S-l.OOO 
wooden  building  by  a  $40,000  structure,  built  of 
pressed  brick  and  trimmed  with  freestone. 

Architecturally  it  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  finest 
educational   building  in   the  province.      It  extends 
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desire  and  assisted  in  framing  a  bill  which  Mr.  G.  R. 
Young  introduced,  but  which  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  1851.  In  1853  Mr.  Samuel 
Creelman  was  more  successful,  and  in  November, 
1855,  the  normal  school  at  Truro  was  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  a  one-story  building  — 
containing  accommodation  for  about  seventy  pupil 
teachers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester,  as  Principal  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  Messrs-  C.  D.  Randall  and 
Mulholland,  as  assistants,  formed  the  first  teaching 
staff. 

Progressive  educationists  throughout  the  province 
were  elated  at  this  step  in  advance.  They  were  told 
by  Dr.  Dawson  that  "  a  normal  school  would  furnish 
one  hundred  well-trained  and  efficient  teachers 
annually,  so  furnished  with  the  latest  improvements 


ninety-eight  feet  in  front,  and,  with  the  tower,  is  one 
hundred  feet  in  height.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
class-rooms  and  laboratories,  containing  every  facility 
for  educational  work.  On  the  third  floor  there  is  a 
very  fine  hall  used  for  general  exercises  and  as  a  class- 
room by  the  principal.  As  but  two  rooms  are  occupied 
by  the  model  school,  the  rest  of  the  building  is  capable 
of  accommodating  two  hundred  pupil  teachers. 

A  word  about  the  location.  It  was  recommended 
by  Dr.  Dawson  that  it  be  at  Truro,  where  board  would 
be  cheap,  temptation  to  vice  uncommon  and  agricul- 
tural facilities  abundant.  If  the  first  reason  is  a  good 
one,  it  still  continues  in  force,  for  there  is  no  town 
in  the  province  where  students  can  get  such  good 
board  at  a  very  moderate  rate. 

Dr.  Forrester  remained  principal  until  his  death 
in  1809.     He  was  the  author  of  an  important  educa- 
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tional  work,  "The  Teachers'  Text-book."  He  did  a 
grand  and  noble  work  for  education.  In  the  class- 
room, by  his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  education,  he  awakened 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  to  the  consideration  of 
educational  principles.  Throughout  the  province, 
by  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker  and  his  earnestness, 
he  excited  a  widespread  interest  in  education,  ex- 
tended and  deepened  th6  foundations  laid  by  Dr. 
Dawson,  and  prepared  for  and  made  possible  the 
organizing  work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Rand.  Dr.  For- 
rester described  his  successor.  Principal  Calkin,  who 
still  holds  the  position,  as  a  man  whose  scholarship 
was  minute,  accurate  and  extensive,  and  who  possess- 
ed enlightened  and  enlarged  views  of  education, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the 
system.  He  is  the  author  of  valuable  text-books  on 
geography,  Canadian  history  and  education. 

In  the  English  department  there  have  been  many 
changes  since  the  school  was  first  opened.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Rand,  afterwards  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.  Then  came  Mr.  Calkin, 
now  principal  ;  Dr.  McCabe,  now  principal  of  the 
normal  school  at  Ottawa ;  C.  J.  Major,  Rev.  James 
Christie,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  Dr.  Hall,  the 
present  incumbent. 

Mr.  Mulholland  held  the  mathematical  department 
until  1878,  when  he  retired  in  favor  of  Prof.  Eaton, 
who  held  the  position  until  he  resigned  in  1891,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Prof.  McDonald,  formerly  Inspector 
of  Schools  for  Antigonish  and  Guysboro. 

Towards  the  end  of  its  second  decade  the  normal 
school  became  very  much  disorganized  and  fell  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  The  appointment  of  Dr. 
Hall,  Prof.  Eaton  and  Miss  0.  Smith  in  1878,  how- 
ever, immediately  restored  confidence  and  raised  the 
school  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  For  the  last 
fourteen  years  it  has  compared  favorably  with  any 
Canadian  or  United  States  normal  school. 

Art  work  received  but  little  attention  until  Miss 
Smith  took  charge  of  it  in  1878  and  made  it  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  the  school.  In 
1888  Miss  May  N.  Griffin  did  equally  good  service 
for  elocution  and  music. 

Prof.  Smith,  as  teacher  of  science  and  agriculture, 
was  added  to  the  staff  about  seven  years  ago.  He 
gives  to  his  subjects  the  prominence  which  they 
should  have  in  a  normal  school  course.  This  year 
Professor  Lee  Russell  teaches  manual  training.  Very 
few  normal  schools  have  so  complete  a  staff. 

In  1S57  the  model  school  was  opened  and  admirably 
managed  by  Principal  Calkin  for  eight  years,  until 
hie  appointment  to  the  normal  school.  The  model 
school  was  intended  as  a  practice  ground   for  the 


pupil  teachers  —  a  function  which  it  fulfilled  indif- 
ferently. A  few  years  ago  its  management  was 
handed  over  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Truro,  and 
two  model  school  departments  were  established  in  the 
normal  school.  They  do  not,  of  course,  furnish  any- 
thing like  enough  opportunity  to  give  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers  the  requisite  practice  in  teaching. 

Under  the  new  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr. 
MacKay,  the  normal  school  work  will  be  more  strictly 
confined  to  professional  training  —  a  very  important 
step  in  our  educational  evolution. 

We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  last  annual 
Calendar  :  "  The  work  of  the  normal  school  will  be 
chiefly  of  a  professional  character,  including  the 
study  of  educational  principles  and  model  school 
practice."  "  The  course  will  include  the  following  : 
1.  Psychology,  general  principles  of  pedagogy.  2. 
History  of  education,  application  of  the  principles  of 
method  to  the  various  subjects  of  the  school  course. 
3.  Drawing  and  cali-sthenics.  4.  Natural  history 
and  science.  5.  Manual  training.  0.  Observation 
and  practice  in  the  model  school."  "It  will  be  the 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  rules  of  teaching  and 
school  government  are  but  the  laws  of  psychology 
transformed  into  practical  maxims  and  tested  by 
experience."  "The  students  will  be  directed  in 
studying  the  growth  and  relation  of  educational 
systems,  with  special  attention  to  the  trend  of  educa- 
tion at  the  present  time."  "Sympathy  with  the 
activity  of  childhood,  skill  in  directing  this  activity, 
the  inventive  faculty  of  the  teacher  strengthened  and 
developed,  the  hand  and  the  eye  trained  as  well  as 
the  mind."  

The  following  exuuci  Irom  a  leiier  written  by  Long- 
fellow during  his  lifetime  to  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall 
is  especially  interesting  to  all  who  love  Evangeline, 
and  who  does  not  t  Teachers  will  do  well  to  tell  this 
incident  to  their  pupils.  Hawthorne  would  have 
been  happy  indeed  had  he  known,  when  he  called  on 
Longfellow,  how  many  thousands  of  children  would 
read  with  delight  the  poem  which  was  to  grow  out  of 
his  generous  offer  to  Longfellow: 

"  Some  time  before  I  wrote  '  Evangeline,'  Hawthorne  and 
Sumner  were  dining  with  me,  and  I  think  there  must  have 
been  others  present.  After  dinner,  Hawthorne  told  ii8  that 
he  had  lately  become  interested  in  the  e.xile  of  tlie  Acadians. 
It  excited  his  imagination.  He  fancied  two  lovers,  widely 
separated  and  wandering  for  years,  meeting  only  to  die,  and 
wished  to  make  a  novel  of  it.  He,  however,  thought  the 
subject  too  difficult,  and  fancied  he  would  have  to  give  it 
up.  I  waited  a  while,  heard  nothing  more  about  the 
novel,  and  liuiiUy  asked  Hawthorne  if  he  were  willing  that 
I  should  make  the  story  the  subject  of  a  poem.  He  con- 
sented, and  was  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  me  on  its 
popularity." 
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Manual  Training  School  at  Wolfvilie. 

The  special  State  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  to  investigate  existing  sys- 
tems of  manual  training  and  industrial  education  has 
just  issued  its  report,  consisting  of  3ri  pages.  After 
inspecting  the  existing  systems  of  both  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  the  Commission  makes,  among 
others,  the  following  recommendations  :  1st,  That 
the  principles  and  practices  of  manual  training  be 
taught  in  the  normal  schools.  2nd,  That  in  all 
cities  of  20,000,  or  more  population,  a  course  in 
mechanic  arts  be  established  and  maintained  in  high 
schools.  3rd,  When  smaller  towns  establish  such 
schools,  these  departments  shall  receive  from  the  State 
treasury  the  same  grant  as  is  paid  in  the  larger  cities. 
4th,  That  the  State  provide  for  the  training  of  nian- 


tion,  equipment  and  course  of  study,  approaches  the 
regular  manual  training  schools  of  the  New  England 
and  Western  States.  A  brief  description  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers. 

The  building  faces  the  university  and  seminary 
Buildings,  and  is  entered  through  an  arched  portico 
terminating  in  a  pediment,  and  is  lighted  by  fifty 
windows.  On  the  east  end  of  the  ground  floor,  and 
occupying  one-third  of  this  flat  is  the  iron-working 
room,  containing  at  present,  seven  sturtevant  forges, 
connected  with  the  chimney  by  a  pipe  18  inches  in 
diameter,  also  seven  anvils,  blacksmith  tools,  and  a 
stock  of  iron  in  various  sizes.  Here  successful  work 
is  done  in  forging,  welding,  filing,  etc.  The  other 
two-thirds  of  the  lower  story  is  reserved  for  higher 
manipulation  in  iron,  including  machine  work,  when 
the  school  is  ready  to  take  it  up. 


MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL    AT     WOLFVILLE. 


ual  training  teachers.  This  points  not  only  to  a 
great  stride  forward,  but  indicates  that  manual  train- 
ing is  meeting  with  increasing  popular  favor,  and 
tends  to  reassure  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  this  new  education  into  these  Maritime 
provinces. 

The  department  at  Halifax,  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  has  for  two  years  done  good  work  in 
■what  is  known  as  the  Sloyd  system  of  hand  work  in 
wood.  Anew  department  of  similar  character  has  been 
opened  in  connection  with  the  Truro  normal   school. 

The  Edward  W.  Young  Manual  Training  Hall,  a 
cut  of  which  appears  on  this  page,  was  opened  in 
connection  with  Horton  Academy, Wolfvilie,  Oct.  1st, 
1893.  The  building  is  70  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide, 
containing  two  storeys  and  a  half,  and  in  its  propor- 


Ascending  a  stairway,  we  reach  the  wood-working 
room,  45  x  35  feet,  immediately  over  the  machine  room 
below.  Here  are  eighteen  work  benches,  each  sup- 
plied with  a  vise,  a  set  of  tools,  tool  rack,  bench  brush 
and  a  drawer,  in  which  the  student  may  keep  his 
apron,  overalls,  and  pieces  of  work.  A  live  shaft 
34  feet  long,  is  belted  to  twelve  turning  lathes  on  the 
west  side  of  the  room,  also  to  the  circular  saw  and  the 
grindstone.  Each  lathe  is  provided  with  a  set  of  tools. 
The  entire  machinery  is  driven  by  a  five  horse-power 
water  motor,  manufactured  by  W.  P.  McNutt  &  Co., 
of  New  Glasgow.  This  department  also  fontains  a 
tool  room  and  a  cabinet,  in  which  are  kept  specimens 
of  the  boys'  workmanship.  Here,  after  exercises  in 
marking,  sawing,  planing,  squaring,  etc.,  are  made 
the  various  ;;oints  of  carpentry;  also  boxes,  frames, 
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tables,  stands,  rulers,  Indiitn  clubs,  chisel  handles, 
pestles,  rollers,  fancy  vases,  napkin  rings,  etc. 

We  next  pass  to  the  drawing  department,  35x30 
feet,  occupying  the  east  end  of  this  flat  and  adjoining 
the  wood-working  room  ;  underneath  is  heard  the 
anvil  chorus.  Here  we  tind  twenty  drawing  tables 
and  stools  and  thirty  drawing  boards.  In  a  bank  of 
thirty  drawers  the  students  store  their  drawings, 
drawing  paper  and  instruments.  Freehand,  perspec- 
tive and  instrumental  drawing  are  here  taught  on 
alternate  days,  tool  work  occupying  the  remaining 
days  of  the  week. 

Ascending  another  stairway  we  reach  the  upper 
storey,  which  is  lighted  by  seven  dormer  windows. 
Here  the  stock  for  the  school  is  stored  and  room 
enough  reserved  for  any  department  of  work  that 
may  in  time  become  necessary.  The  object  of  manual 
training  is  not  to  teach  a  trade  or  to  manufacture 
articles  for  sale,  but  to  impart  to  the  students  a 
knowledge  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  to  train  them 
in  the  uses  of  these  in  various  forms  of  construction 
in  conformity  with  mechanical  and  mathematical 
principles.  The  aim  throughout  is  to  furnish  the 
student  with  the  best  possible  equipment  for  life. 
The  work  undertaken  is  therefore  conducted  so  as  to 
educate  in  the  truest  sense. 

Drawing  accompanies  all  the  constructions,  whether 
in  wood  or  iron.  Successful  drawing  is  the  essential 
part  in  mechanics  and  engineering,  but  hitherto 
drawing  in  high  schools  has  largely  failed,  because  it 
has  lacked  its  necessary  complement — construction. 
These  two — drawing  and  construction  of  the  thing 
drawn— go  hand  in  hand  in  manual  training.  Many 
students  have  special  aptitudes  for  mechanics  — 
engineering,  architecture,  etc.  A  proper  manual 
training  course,  accompanied  by  academic  studies, 
leads  directly  toward  these  and  kindred  pursuits. 


The  following  are  eight  definitions  given  by  diff- 
erent applicants  for  a  school  appointment  in  a  Western 
State  of  America.  The  presumption  is  that  the  offence 
defined  is  not  so  well  known  in  those  parts  as  certain 
writers  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  is  among  ourselves: 

1.  Plagiarism  is  an  occult  science. 

2.  Plagiarism  is  the  act  of  plaguing. 

3.  It  is  the  state  of  believing  differently  from  the 
majority  of  people. 

4.  It  is  the  act  of  telling  falsehoods  about  an 
opponent. 

5.  It  is  downright  meanness. 

6.  It  i#having  the  disposition  to  fight. 

7.  It  is  something  made  correct  by  usage. 

8.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  refers  to  the  power  of 
witching. — Ediic.  Times,  London. 


For  the  Review.] 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

fContmued.l 

The  first  House  of  Assembly  was  dissolved  by  Lieut. 
Governor  Carleton  in  1792,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  during  their  seven  years'  term  the  members 
received  no  remuneration  for  their  services. 

The  second  House  of  Assembly  at  its  first  session 
contrived  to  get  at  loggerheads  with  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  the  way  already  described,  regarding 
a  proposed  appropriation  for  parish  schools.  The 
immediate  ground  of  controversy  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  proper  mode;  of  procedure,  but  the 
incident  is  of  historic  impdrtance  as  marking  the 
commencement  of  the  great  political  battle  over  the 
question  of  responsible  government. 

The  controversy  of  17',i3  between  the  House  of 
Assembly  and  the  Governor  and  Council  was  charac- 
terized by  mutual  lack  of  confidence  entertained  by 
either  party  as  regards  the  motives  and  designs  of 
their  opponents.  The  immediate  consequences  were 
harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  infant  province.  It 
would  appear  almost  incredible,  nevertheless  it  is  au 
historic  fact,  that  in  a  matter  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance as  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
the  passage  of  the  first  act  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture dealing  with  elementary  education  was  delayed 
for  nine  long  years  by  a  controversy  over  a  mere 
matter  of  procedure.  Not  until  the  last  session  of 
the  third  House  of  Assembly  did  the  "  Act  for  aiding 
and  encouraging  Parish  Schools  ''*  find  a  place  on  the 
statute  book  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  text  of  this  act  is  here  given.  The  provisions 
contained  therein  are  of  the  simplest  nature,  but  the 
act  is  of  special  interest  since  we  have  in  it  the  first 
attempt  at  school  legislation  in  this  province. 

anno  qu.\dragesimo  secundi;  cieorgii  iii  regis. 
An  Act  for  Aiding  and  Encouraging  Pari.sh  Schools. 

Passed  the  5th  of  March,  1802. 

Whereas,  the  education  of  children  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  their  future  usefulness  in  society ;  and  whereas, 
the  situation  of  many  parents  in  the  different  parishes  of 
this  province  renders  them  unable  to  procure  for  their  chil- 
dren the  benefit  of  instruetion  in  reading  and  writing  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Legislature. 

I  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Council  and  Assembly, 

That  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  (being 
ten  pounds  to  each  parish)  be  granted  to  the  Justices  of  the 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  the  different  counties  in 


•  There  appears  to  be  no  prinloil  eopy  of  th's  aet  extant,  ami  for  the 
text  given  above  the  readers  of  tlie  Educational  Review  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  St  .1.  Bliss,  who  made  a  copy  from  the  parchments 
in  the  Provincial  Secretary's  offloe  at  Frederlcton. 
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this  province,  to  be  paid  by  warrant  of  His  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  out  of  the  public  treasury,  in  trust, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  or  assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  the  different  parishes  of  their  respective 
counties. 

II  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
to  each  parish  hereby  granted  in  trust  to  the  said  Justices 
of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  each  county,  shall  be 
by  them  with  discretion  apportioned  and  allotted  to  each 
parish  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  best  assist  in  maintaining 
such  schools  as  may  be  already  established  or  as  shall  induce 
the  establishment  of  other  schools  where  they  may  judge 
the  same  necessary. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  Justices  shall 
make  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Council  and  As- 
sembly at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  how 
the  monies  granted  have  been  laid  out,  and  how  far  the 
purposes,  hereby  comtemplated,  have  been  used. 

I  assent  to  this  Bill,  enacting  the  same,  and 
order  it  to  be  enrolled. 

[Signed]         Thos.  Carleton. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  secondary  education  was 
not  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  on  the  16th  February, 
1803,  as  we  learn  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Col.  John  CoflBn,  a  member  for  Kings 
County,  brought  in  a  bill  for  establishing  a  public 
grammar  school  in  the  city  of  Saint  John,  which  was 
read  a  first  time.  The  bill,  however,  did  not  become 
law  till  two  years  later,  when  it  passed  with  the  some- 
what more  ambitious  title,  "An  Act  for  encouraging 
and  extending  Literature  in  this  Province."  The 
preamble  lays  it  down  as  an  infallible  truth  that  the 
"education  of  Youth  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
Society,  and  Public  attention  to  that  object  has  by 
experience  been  found  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results." 

The  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
grammar  school  in  the  city  of  Saint  John,  the  cor- 
poration appointed  to  control  its  management  inclu- 
ding the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  as  President,  the 
Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city,  and  six  of  the  inhabi- 
tants (whose  names  are  given  in  the  act)  as  trustees 
and  directors.  The  board  of  directors  were  empow- 
ered to  procure  a  proper  place  whereon  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  school,  and  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion thereof;  to  provide  a  master  and  one  or  more 
ushers  or  tutors;  to  make  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  and  to  enforce  the  same  by  fines 
and  expulsions,  or  other  public  censures,  as  they  may 
judge  proper.  The  president  and  directors  were 
further  directed  to  hold  public  examinations  of  the 
school  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  the  first 
Monday  in  September  in  each  year.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  admission  of  eight  free  scholars  to  the 
grammar  school  without  any  charge  for  their  tuition. 


The  sum  of  £100  per  annum  was  granted  from  the 
province  towards  the  support  of  the  master.  The 
Legislature  also  voted  £100  towards  the  erection  of  a 
school  house.  The  idea  of  endowment  of  educational 
institutions  seems  to  have  prevailed  at  this  time,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  grammar  school  were  empowered 
by  the  act  to  receive  and  hold  "  gifts  and  grants  of 
lands  and  real  estate,  and  to  accept  and  receive 
donations  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  for  the 
endowment  of  the  said  school." 

The  House  of  Assembly  were  desirous  at  this  time 
to  promote  common  school  education,  and  on  March 
11,  1S03,  it  was  ordered  that  Archibald  McLean 
(member  for  York)  and  Robert  Pagan  (member  for 
Charlotte),  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  county  schools  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. This  bill,  however,  failed  to  pass,  and  for  ten 
years  the  journals  of  the  legislature  are  almost  a  blank 
as  regards  educational  matters. 

The  next  act  dealing  with  the  subject  of  education 
to  find  a  place  on  the  statute  book  was  that  for  the 
establishment  of  a  grammar  school  in  the  town  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  passed  March 
llth,  1816.  This  act  is  almost  identical  with  that  by 
which  the  St.  John  grammar  school  was  created.  The 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  together  with  eight 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Charlotte  (whose 
names  are  given )  were  appointed  trustees  and 
directors. 

In  the  act  of  1805,  establishing  the  St.  John  gram- 
mar school,  it  was  provided,  as  a  matter  of  prudence, 
that  when  the  income  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£600,  the  annual  grant  of  the  province  should  cease. 
At  the  expiration  of  ten  years  it  was  found  that  so  far 
from  there  being  any  prospect  of  a  decrease  in  the 
government  grant  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  it, 
and  accordingly  an  act  was  passed  March  llth,  1816, 
the  preamble  of  which  states  that  the  sums  heretofore 
granted  to  the  governor  and  trustees  of  the  college  of 
New  Brunswick  and  to  the  public  grammar  school  of 
St.  John  have  been  found  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
intended.  Accordingly,  there  was  now  granted  to  the 
college  an  additional  £150  per  annum  "  towards  the 
support  of  an  usher,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
English  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic  and  book-keep- 
ing;" and  to  the  St.  John  grammar  school  a  like  sum 
of  £150  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  former  £100, 
for  the  support  of  the  master  of  the  school  and  con- 
tingent expenses. 

The  experience  of  the  St.  Andrew's  grammar  school 
was  very  similar  to  the  two  institutions  just  men- 
tioned. Four  years  after  its  incorporation  by  Act  of 
Assembly  it  was  necessary  to  appropriate  an  additional 
£100  per  annum  towards  the  support  of  the  school. 
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The  year  1816  seems  to  have  been  productive  of 
school  legislation,  no  fewer  than  four  acts  being  passed 
by  the  Assembly  dealing  with  schools. 

The  establishing  of  the  means  for  promoting  sec- 
ondary education  at  the  principal  centres,  St.  John, 
Fredericton  and  St.  Andrews,  having  been  attended 
to,  the  Assembly  wisely  decided  to  make  similar  pro- 
vision in  other  counties.  Accordingly  an  act  was 
passed  at  the  session  of  1816  to  establish  grammar 
schools  in  the  remaining  counties  of  the  province. 
By  this  act  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  His 
Majesty's  Council,  was  empowered  to  appoint  dur- 
ing pleasure  and  remove  when  advisable,  three  or 
more  fit  and  proper  persons  for  the  establishing  of 
grammar  schools  in  each  of  the  said  counties,  to  erect 
suitable  school  houses,  to  procure  and  maintain  a 
master  and  ushers,  make  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools,  subject  to  the  Lieut. -Governor's 
approval,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  same  by 
moderate  fines,  or  expulsions,  or  public  censure,  as 
they  may  judge  proper,  and  fix  and  determine  the 
rates  of  tuition.  No  master  or  usher  to  teach  unless 
duly  qualified  and  licensed  as  by  His  Majesty's  Royal 
Instructions  is  required.  The  scholars  to  be  taught 
English  grammar, '  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
orthography,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the  practical 
branches  of  mathematics.  Public  examinations  v/ere 
to  be  held  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  The  trustees  were  empowered 
to  nominate  eight  boys  to  be  instructed  gratuitously 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  scholars,  provided 
always  that  such  boys  shall  be  poor  orphans  or  chil- 
dren whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  jjay  for  their 
education. 


Do  you  know  that  every  cruelty  inflicted  on  an 
animal  in  killing,  or  just  before  death,  poisons  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  its  meat. 

Do  you  know  that  every  cruelty  inflicted  upon  a 
cow  poisons  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  its  milk. 

Do  you  know  that  fish  killed  as  soon  as  taken  from 
the  water  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  will  keep 
longer  and  be  better  than  those  permitted  to  die 
slowlyl 

Do  you  know  that  the  birds  destroy  millions  of 
bugs,  mosquitoes  and  harmful  insects,  that  without 
the  birds  we  could  not  live  on  the  earth,  and  that 
every  little  insect-eating  bird  you  may  kill,  and  every 
egg  you  may  take  from  its  nest  means  one  less  bird  to 
destroy  insects? 

Do  you  know  that  a  check-rein  which  will  not 
permit  a  horse  to  put  his  head  where  he  wants  to 
when  going  up  a  hill,  is  a  cruel  torture  to  the  horse? 
Do  you  know  that  the  mutilation  of  a  horse  by  cut- 
ting off  his  tail  compels  him  to  suffer  torture  from 
flies  and  insects  every  summer  as  long  as  he  lives? 

Do  you  know  that  every  kind  act  you  do  and  every 
kind  word  you  speak  to  a  dumb  animal  will  make 
not  only  the  animal  but  yourself  happier,  and  not 
only  make  youhappier  but  also  better? — Oeo.  T.  Ant/ell. 


For  the  Review.  1 

NATURE    LESSONS. 

Plant  Study. 

No.  V.  The  Apple,  ( Pvn«  J/iite. ) 

The  excellent  lesson  on  drawing  on  another  page 
of  the  Revievf  is  a  temptation  to  make  the  apple  the 
subject  also  of  an  object  lesson  in  botany.  This  may 
be  taken  up  by  the  teacher  the  day  before  or  the  day 
after  the  drawing  lesson,  but  not  on  the  same  day. 
To  observe  the  core  well  an  apple  should  be  cut 
through  the  centre,  dividing  it  into  an  upper  and 
lower  half.  How  many  of  our  readers  have  observed 
the  ten  dots  on  the  cross  section  of  an  apple?  Who 
will  tell  in  the  next  Review  whit  they  are?  Observe 
the  funnel-like  depression  at  the  attachment  of  the 
stem,  and  the  shallower  one  opposite  to  it  where  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  dried  remains  of  the  ends  of  the 
calyx.  How  many  parts  of  the  withered  calyx  can 
you  count?  The  parts  seen  in  the  cross  section  are 
the  seeds  and  that  surrounding  the  seeds  called  the 
pericarp,  (peri,  round  about;  carpos,  fruit.)  The 
pericarp  is  divided  into  three  layers;  (1)  the  hard  core 
immediately  enclosing  the  seeds  is  the  endocarp.  (endo 
within,)  (2)  the  fleshy  edible  portion  is  the  sarcocarp 
or  mesocarp,  (sarx,  flesh  ;  mesos,  in  the  middle,) 
(3)  the  Outer  membranous  covering,  commonly  term- 
ed the  pealing,  is  the  epicarp,  {epi,  upon.)  How 
many  seed  cavities  do  you  find?  How  maoy  seeds  in 
each  cavity?  Do  all  apples  have  the  same  number  of 
seeds?  Are  the  seeds  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavity?  What  direction  do  they  always  point?  Are 
they  all  of  the  same  size?  Of  the  same  shape?  Care- 
fully cut  a  seed  open  and  eSamine  its  separate  parts. 
The  hard  outer  covering  is  the  testa,  the  next  coat 
just  beneath  the  outer  is  the  tegmen  which  immed- 
iately invests  the  kernel  or  nucleus.  Examine  the 
kernel.  It  will  split  into  two  parts  called  cotyledons 
which  are  pushed  above  ground  and  make  the  first 
tiny  pair  of  leaves  in  the  young  plant. 

The  apple,  pear  and  quince  are  classified  in  botany 
under  the  same  name,  the  pome.  These  are  formed 
from  the  calyx  and  receptacle  becoming  fleshy  as  the 
fruit  grows  and  ripens.  What  is  eaten,  then,  of  the 
apple  is  the  juicy  receptacle  and  calyx  tube,  which 
botanists  call  the  false  fruit  (pseudocarp.)  The  real 
fruit,  botanically  speaking,  is  the  hard  and  papery 
bits  that  get  between  your  teeth  when  you  are  eating 
an  apple,  together  with  the  seeds  which  they  enclose. 
Let  the  botanist  enjoy  his  fruit,  say  you. 

The  many  varieties  of  apples  and  their  different 
degrees  of  excellence  are  produced  largely  by  careful 
cultivation  and  grafting,  through  a  long  period  of 
selection,  from  a  form  probably  similar  to  the  wild 
crab.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now  between  900  and 
1000  different  varieties  of  apples.  What  an  example 
this  is  of  what  man  can  do  by  intelligence  and  skill 
in  directing  nature ! 
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The  English  Sparrows  and  the  Ignorant  Boy. 

From  '•  My  Saturday  Bird  class."  by  Margaret  Miller. 

"Now  I  suppose  you  each  have  some  bird  to 
describe? 

Bertram.     ''I  did  not  see  any." 

Tom.     "I  know  a  lot  of  them." 

"  S^ery  well ;  describe  one. 

Tom.  "  Guess  I  '11  take  the  chippy.  It  is  a  little 
bird  about  so  big,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  brown  all  over. 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  say  about  it?" 
•     "Yes'm." 

"  Then  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake.  I  should 
say  that  was  a  wren,  from  your  description." 

"  Oh,  but  I  know  it  was  a  chippy." 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  Oh,  by  the  looks  of  it." 

"  Yes;  but  yon  see  that  I  do  not  know.  If  you 
were  telling  me  about  some  strange  bird,  1  could  not 
give  you  the  name  of  it  from  any  such  description. 

"  Oh,  teacher,"  said  Annie  Blanchard.  leaning  over 
the  back  of  my  chair,  "what  is  that  bird  that  always 
goes  in  the  bushes  and  seems  so  lonesome  when  there 
are  no  bushes  for  it  to  go  in?  It  is  a  biggish  kind  of 
bird  but  I  forget  what  color  it  is." 

"Oh,  dear,"  1  said  to  myself,  "  I  am  getting'  into 
trouble  by  agreeing  to  tell  the  names  of  birds  from 
description;"  then  aloud, — 

"  I  do  not  know,  Annie.  It  must  be  a  strange  sort 
of  bird.     Have  you  seen  it  often?" 

"  Yes'm,  lots  of  times;  but  not  very  lately." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  see  it  again  so  that  you 
can  tell  me  more  about  the  colors.  What  is  it  you 
want  to  say,  Lois?  " 

"  Oh,  please.  Miss  May,"  said  little  Lois  rising,  "  I 
saw  some  birds  down  lot,  and  they  looked  like  this" 
(as  she  talked  she  patted  the  parts  of  her  body  as  she 
named  them.)  "They  were  not  as  big  as  a  robin, 
and  they  were  bigger  than  a  chippy.  The  top  of  the 
head — crown  I  mean —  "  (here  she  clapped  both  hands 
on  her  curls)  "  was  grey,  and  I  think  the  back  was  a 
kind  of  speckled  grey  and  brown,  and  underneath 
was  all  grey,  and  it  had  a  black  patch  on  the  throat, 
here,  so,  only  some  did  not  have  any  black  at  all. 
Do  you  know  what  kind  it  was  ?" 

"  Very  good,  very  good  indeed,  Lois.  There  is  no 
mistaking  that  bird.  Those  were  English  sparrows; 
the  ones  without  the  black  were  the  females.  Yon 
know  they  were  brought  over  here  from  England 
several  years  ago.  I  am  sorry  they  are  getting  so 
plenty  in  our  village,  for  they  are  so  quarrelsome  and 
drive  away  other  birds." 

"I  know  all  about  these  English  sparrers,"  said 
Bertram;  "  there's  a  man  down  to  N.  gives  five  cents 


apiece  for  'em  and  me  and  another  feller's  been  shoot- 
in'  'em  all  the  mornin'."  Bertram  was  as  careless 
about  grammar  as  about  everything  else. 

"Are  you  sure  you  get  English  sparrows  every 
time,"    I  asked,  "and  kill  no  other  birds  by  mistake? 

I  You  know  it  is  against  the  law  to  kill  any  other  little 
birds,  and  you  may  be  fined  ten  dollars  if  you  are  not 

I  careful." 

I  "Oh  yes'm,  I  know,"  said  Bertram,  easily.  As  we 
were   going   for  our  walk  that  afternoon  we  passed 

I  Bertram's  house,  and  he  ran  in  and  brought  out  a 
string  of  five  birds  for  me  to  see.     Three  were  small 

1  birds,    hardly   as   large   as   a   chippy,  with    crimson 

!  patches  on  the  tops  of  their  heads.  "  Why,  Bertram, 
do  you  call  these  Eoglish  sparrows?  Do  English 
sparrows  have  red  caps?" 

I       "I  guess  that's  blood,"  said  Bertram,  beginning  to 

I  look  confused. 

I      "No   it  is  not.     These  birds  are  called  redpolls, 

!  which  means  red  head,  and  they  are  the  prettiest  and 

I  dearest  little  birds  that  visit  us,  sometimes  in  late 
winter  or  early  spring.  They  are  so  much  smaller 
than  the  others  I  should  think  you  would  have  known 
they  were  not  English  sparrows.  Now  let  us  see  the 
other  two  larger  ones.  This  one  with  the  spotted  breast 
is  a  song  sparrow,  poor  thing!  He  will  never  sing  his 
sweet  song  again,  and  all  because  a  boy  was  so  sure 
he  knew,  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  sure. 
Here  is  just  one  English  sparrow  out  of  the  lot,  and 
four  innocent  birds  had  to  suffer.  Are  you  not  proud 
of  yourself,  Bertram?" 

Ti'e  London  Lance'  is  one  of  tlie  best  medical  authorities, 
and  boys  who  think  that  their  parents  ace  old-fashioned  and 
behind  the  times  because  they  object  to  cigarette  smpking, 
may  be  interested  in  what  the  Lancet  says  about  the  use  of 
tobacco  by  growing  lads: 

"  It  is  time,"  this  authority  sajfs,  '  that  the  attention  of  all 
responsible  persons  should  be  seriously  directed  to  the  preva- 
lence and  increase  of  tobacco  smoking  among  boys. 

'  Stunted  growth,  impaired  digestion,  palpitation  and  other 
evidences  of  nerve  exhaustion  and  irritability  have  again  imd 
again  impressed  a  lesson  o  abstinence  which  has  hitherto 
been  too  little  regarded.  A  further  stage  of  warning  has  been 
reached  in  a  case  which  lately  came  before  the  coroner  of 
Liverpool.  A  lad  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes  and 
cigar  ends,  and  after  an  attack  of  sickness  died  somewhat 
suddenly.  The  postmortem  examinations  revealed  fatty 
changes  in  the  heart,  which  there  is  little  doubt,  as  the  ver- 
dict held,  had  been  frtally  supplemented  in  their  influence  by 
the  smoking  habit  referred  to. 

"This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  example.  It  is  also,  how- 
ever, after  all,  only  the  strongly  colored  illustration  of  eff  ;cts 
upon  h 'alth  which  are  daily  realized  in  thousands  of  instan- 
ces. We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  once  more  our  con- 
viction, that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  legislature,  in  view  of 
the  known  pernicious  effect  upon  mind  and  body  daring 
boyhood,  to  restrict  this  habit  to'  an  age  limit,  whicb  will  fall 
outside  this  period.' 
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The  Crow  Family. 
Or  the  Bi.oe  Jay  and  His  Relatives. 


\ 


-^  U't 
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Away  to  the  woods  I     Away  I 
On  a  bright  September  day 
To  hear  Kee-yach, 
Kee-yach,  Kee-yack, 
The  song  of  the  noisy  Jay. 


Teacher.  1  know  you  all  must  have  heard  and 
seen  the  blue-jays  when  passing  near  the  woods 
during  the  last  few  days.  Let  us  see  what  we  have 
been  able  to  notice  about  them  between  us  all.  Now 
tell  me,  Joe,  what  strikes  you  first  about  the  jay. 

Joe.     The  bright  blue  about  him. 

T.     When  can  you  see  the  blue  best? 

JoK.  When  you  creep  up  near  him  when  he  is 
sitting  on  a  branch. 

Another  S.  And  when  he  flies  down  into  the 
valley  and  yon  are  on  the  hill. 

T.  Doesn't  he  look  as  blue  when  he  flies  over  your 
head) 

Chorus.     No. 

T.  That  shows  that  the  blue  is  principally  on 
the 

Chorus.     Upper  parts. 

T.     The  lower  parts  are  of  what  color? 

S.     Whitish. 

T.     His  creeted  head  is 

S.     Blue — purple-blue. 

T.     Sides  of  head,  chin  and  throat 

S.     Whitish — with  a  purple  tinge. 

T.     Bordered  with  a  collar — of  what  color? 

S.     Of  black— bluish  black,  purple  black. 

T.     Yes,  it  is  black  enough.     The  back 


S.     Is  bluish. 

T.     The  wings  and  tail  quill  feathers') 

S.  Very  bright  blue,  with  very  dark  bars  of  color 
crossing  the  feathers. 

Another  S.     And  a  white  bar  across  its  wings. 

Jack.  And  white  on  the  ends  of  some  of  the 
wing  feathers  and  on  all  of  the  tail  feathers,  except 
the  two  middle  ones. 

T.  How  long  is  the  bird  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail  I 

Jack.     I  would  say  about  one  foot. 

T.     And  how  long  is  its  bill? 

S.     About  an  inch. 

T.  Let  me  see  who  can  draw  the  shape  of  its  bill 
best,  Jack  and  Joe  may  try  on  the  blackboard,  while 
the  rest  may  use  their  slates. 

(Drawings  shown). 

T.  Very  good  ;  I  am  glad  to  see  no  hooked  bills. 
I  think  some  are  a  little  too  stout  at  the  base  and  a 
few  are  too  slender  ;  but  many  are  very  good.  Let 
us  try  now  to  draw  an  outline  of  his  shape  on  the 
blackboard,  and  we  shall  see  who  will  make  the  truest 
one. 

n. 

T.  In  our  last  lesson  we  were  studying  the  appear- 
ance of  the  jay.  Now  let  us  get  some  points  about 
his  habits.     How  does  he  talk? 

Joe.     He  says  chay,  chay,  sometimes. 

T.     Is  this  what  you  have  all  been  hearing? 

Chokus.     No,  no.     (Various  imitations  made). 

T.  Well,  I  shall  try  to  spell  what  you  appear  to 
find  the  most  common  note.     Is  this  itl 

"  Kee-yack,  kee-yack,  kee-yack  ?  " 

Jim.  Yes,  but  I  sometimes  think  it  sounds  more 
like  a  hard  g  in  the  place  of  the  first  k, — " gee-yack, 
gee-yack,  gee-yack." 

Jack.  But  he  makes  another  very  pretty  sound 
sometimes.  I  heard  it  very  loud  and  as  clear  as  a 
bugle,  but  could  not  at  first  see  the  bird.  At  last  I 
came  near  one  in  a  bush  and  saw  him  distinctly  when 
he  sounded  the  note,  which  was  neither  like  a  bugle 
nor  a  bell. 

T.  Well,  you  tried  to  spell  it,  of  course.  What  is 
the  nearest  spelling  you  have  made  for  it? 

Jack.  "Jer-reel'-oop,"  with  a  strong  stress  on 
the  middle  syllable,  and  the  last  syllable  very 
short. 

T.  '■'Jer-reeV-oop,"  " fer-reel'-oop."  Who  have 
heard  this  note? 

(A  number  of  hands  up). 

T.  They  say  the  jay  can  mimic  the  notes  of  other 
birds.  That  might  be  a  good  point  to  prove.  Now, 
some  of  you  have  been  watching  the  jay  to  find  out 
what  he  eats. 
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Scholars.  Wild  berries,  garden  berries,  beech 
nuts,  birds  eggs,  crumbs  of  bread,  grains,  the  eyes  of 
a  dead  bird,  etc. 

T.  Very  well  observed.  From  the  shape  of  his  bill 
he  would  not  likely  have  so  much  success  in  trying  to 
eat  flesh  as  in  eating  berries,  grains,  and  the  like. 
But  have  any  of  you  found  the  nest?  If  so,  let  us 
know  what  the  eggs  are  like. 

Jack.  Nests  are  in  trees,  pretty  high  up,  and  are 
made  of  small  twigs  outside  and  very  fine  rootlets 
inside.  And  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
oval,  and  about,  or  over,  an  inch  long  ;  greenish 
brown  or  olive,  speckled  over  with  light  brown  and 
dull  lilac. 

T.  Very  good.  Jack.  You  must  have  had. the 
nest  and  eggs  very  clearly  before  your  eye  to  give  so 
neat  a  description. 

in. 

(Notes  for   the  Tbachek  ) 

The  blue-jay  belongs  to  the  crow  family;  of  which 
there  are  only  four  species  in  these  provinces — two 
of  them  being  jays. 

The  Canada  jay  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  blue- 
jay;  but  it  has  none  of  the  brilliant  blue  color  of  its 
relative.  The  breast,  throat,  sides  of  head  and  the 
forehead  are  whitish;  the  crown  and  hinder  part  of 
the  head  blackish;  the  back  dusky  gray  or  brownish; 
and  the  sides  and  under  part  paler.  It  is  also  called 
the  gray-jay,  and  the  whiskey-Jack.  Its  chattering 
noises  and  general  habits  are  not  so  commendable  even 
as  those  of  the  blue-jay,  which  it  resembles  in  general 
habit  so  closely  as  to  be  easily  known.  The  young 
are  more  dusky  in  color  than  the  old.  They  are  very 
common. 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  the  crow  are  easily 
observed.  It  is  generally  very  hard  on  the  grain 
fields  and  on  all  the  smaller  birds. 

The  raven  is  of  larger  size  than  the  crow,  has  a 
longer  and  stouter  bill,  a  more  flowing  plumage,  is 
more  shy,  keeps  further  away  from  civilization,  soars 
more  majestically,  and  feeds  on  the  smaller  animals, 
and  even  fish  by  the  sea  shore. 

The  crow  family  is  one  of  the  many  families  of  the 
great  order  of  the  perchin;/  birds.  There  are  about 
100  species  of  this  order  to  be  found  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island;  and  of 
these  the  crow  family  contain: 

1.  The  Blue  Jay. 

2.  The  Canada  Jay. 

3.  The  Raven. 

4.  The  Crow. 

Observations  should  be  made  on  these  all  by  every 
pupil  having  the  opportunity,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
blue-jay,  and  birds  previously  considered. 


For  the  Review.) 

Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Ozi.is  DonoE,  Head  M.vsterVictoria  Art  Scuooi,,  Halifax 

CHAPTER   III. 
A  Lesson  upon  an  Apple, 

It  seems  to  me  far  better  to  select  natural  objects 
which  are  familiar  to  the  pupils,  to  be  drawn,  rather 
than  unfamiliar  or  artificial  ones.  Such  objects  seen 
every  day  of  their  lives  will  have  a  new  interest  for 
them  after  they  have  struggled  to  represent  them  on 
paper.  Also  this  affords  the  teacher  who  is  alive  to 
the  work,  opportunities  for  giving  valuable  object 
lessons  in  connection  with  the  drawing.  By  pointing 
out  day  after  day  the  great  characteristic  things  in 
the  appearance  of  the  commonest  objects,  which  here- 
tofore they  had  passed  by  unnoticed,  they  will  be  led 
to  observe  for  Ihemselves,  which  is  the  great  thing. 

Take  then  a  few  apples,  place  one  upon  the  teacher's 
desk,  and  others  about  the  room,  upon  the  window- 
sill,  or  in  such  places  that  each  pupil  in  the  room 
shall  be  able  to  see  one  plainly.  The  object  drawn 
should  never  be  too  near  the  pupil,  as  upon  his  own 
desk  for  instance. 

The  apples  all  being  placed  with  the  same  end  up, 
the  teacher  goes  to  the  board  and  draws  the  outline 
of  an  apple  in  that  position.  The  drawing  should  be 
in  heavy  lines,  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the  apple, 
and  should  be  a  typical  apple  as  Fig  1.  Of  course, 
there  are  apples  of  other  shapes,  as  the  pippin  for 


instance,  and  a  second  lesson  might  be  taken  show- 
ing the  difference  between  them  and  the  true  apple 
shape.  After  the  outline,  shade  with  a  few  bold 
lines  as  Fig.  1.  In  regard  to  shading,  about  which  so 
many  confusing  things  have  been  said  and  written, 
only  as  shading  comes  out  and  emphasizes  the  form 
and  character  of  the  object,  is  it  of  any  use  to  teach- 
er or  pupil,     lie  are  talking  ivUh  lines,  let  these 
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lines  then  follow  the  form  as  the  finger  might  if  it 
was  actually  upon  the  object.  The  lines  about  the 
upper  end  of  the  apple  for  instance,  run  over  the 
bulging  portion  and  dip  down  into  the  pit  where  the 
stem  is  inserted.  The  eye  follows  each  line  into  this 
pit,  and  is  told  plainer  than  by  words  that  here  is  a 
hollow;  the  lines  upon  the  side  show  that  it   is  not 


half  of  an  apple,  but  that  it  has  another  side.  Only 
as  the  shading  is  of  this  character,  making  plain  the 
story  which  the  outline  partially  tells  is  it  of  any  value. 
Take  up  the  apple  upon  the  desk,  aud  point  out  the 
way  in  which  it  dips  in  at  the  stem  end  and  the  blos- 
som end.  Note  in  the  typical  apple  the  distance  from 
stem  to  blossom  is  less  than  from  side  to  side,  as 
though  it  had  been  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  crowded  out  at  either  side.  Also  that  the 
apple  is  not  generally  round,  but  is  usually  irregular, 
bulging  out  more  upon  one  side  than  the  other. 
That  it  is  not  a  pulpy  juice  filling  the  sack  like  a 
ball  as  an  orange  or  grape,  but  that  is  a  solid  fruit 
having  a  thin  skin  stretched  over  it  through  which 
its  ribs  show,  so  to  speak.  If  a  teacher  who  is  unable 
to  draw  is  obliged  to  give  the  lesson,  instead  of  the 
drawing  upon  the  board  the  most  she  can  do  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  those  great  character- 
istic things  about  the  object  as  I  have  briefly  done 
above.  Such  a  teacher  may  be  able  to  point  out 
wherein  the  drawing  is  not  like  the  object,  and  so 
help  the  pupils  somewhat.  Let  the  teacher  go  about 
the  room  and  correct  the  drawings  with  a  firm  dark 
line,  getting  the  angles  of  the  outline  by  straight  lines, 
changing  the  great  proportions  such  as  tlie  width  to 
the  height  until  it  is  like  the  particular  apple  the 
pupil  is  drawing.  Encourage  the  timid  ones  to  draw 
bold  and  dark,  for  the  mistakes  must  be  plain  or  you 
cannot  helj)  them. 


After  the  whole  apple  is  drawn,  cut  all  the  apples 
in  the  room  in  two,  then  taking  one  half  divide  it. 
Draw  upon  the  wood  the  half  as  Fig.  2  and  point  out 
that  the  inside  line  showing  where  it  was  cut,  shows 
still  better  the  hollow  at  the  stem  and  blossom  ends. 
Every  pupil  will  see  upon  one  side  or  the  other  some- 
what of  the  outside  as  well  as  the  flat  surface  which 
is  cut,  and  this  should  be  pointed  out  and  explained. 

You  need  now  also  to  make  one  other  thing  clear 
that  shading  may  show  the  fact  of  color  as  well  as 
of  form,  as  the  black  seeds  and  stem  in  Fig.  2  and 
the  shaded  outside.  After  this  is  drawn  and  correct- 
ed as  was  done  with  the  whole  apple,  the  quarter  may 
be  taken  up  in  the  same  manner.  First  drawing  it 
upon  the  board  and  shading  as  Fig.  3,  show  that  there 
is  one  straight  line  the  whole  length  of  the  top  made 
by  the  cutting,  and  that  this  line  is  broken  by  the 
core  and  seeds;  also  that  by  making  the  seeds  (and 
stem  if  it  is  attached  to  tkat  quarter)  dark  the  inside 
or  flesh  of  the  apple  will  show  white  as  it  is  in  nature. 
The  quarter  will  be  rather  hard  to  draw  if  the  pupil 
is  looking  upon  one  end  as  some  of  them  will,  but  by 
first  drawing  the  straight  line  and  getting  its  direc- 
tion, as  in  Fig.  3  it  inclines  up,  then  the  other  lines 


can  be  drawn  from  this.  The  drawings  of  the  apple 
and  its  parts  should  be  as  near  the  size  of  the  object 
as  they  can  estimate  them,  and  by  thus  trying  to 
match  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  real  object,  they 
will  be  acquiring  the  ability  to  judge  proportions 
correctly,  which  makes  the  diilerence  between  the 
good  and  poor  draughtsman. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  probabilities  of  one's  power 
to  e.xcel  himself.  But  so  long  as  a  man  has  only  to 
keep  a  little  ahead  of  his  neighbor,  he  has  a  dull 
spur  wherewith  to  j)rick  the  sides  of  his  intent.  If 
that  neighbor  sticks  fast,  that  is  the  end  of  the  com- 
petition ;  after  that  both  stick  fast.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  man  feels  the  necessity  of  bringing  his 
future  deeds  into  competition  with  his  own  past, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  life  with  him. 
Sunday-school  Times. 
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For  the  Review.! 

The  "Koyal  William." 

la  a  late  number  of  the  Review  a  sketch  is  given 
of  the  first  steamship  tliat  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
called  tlie  "  ]{oyal  William."  A  model  of  this  steamer 
is  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Quebec  Historical 
Society,  Quebec.  The  chief  difference  between  this 
model  and  that  of  other  steamers  is  that  a  curve  is 
made  in  the  middle  of  each  side  for  the  paddle  wheels, 
I  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from 
the  seas  and  ice.  This  craft  was  sold  in  September, 
183-1,  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  named  "  Ysabel 
Segunda," — being  the  first  war  steamer  the  Spaniards 
ever  possessed.  A.  S. 

Springhill,  N.  S. 

Teacters  in  Council. 

WasT.MDKi.ANi),  X.  B.,  Teaciiisks'  Institute. 

The  Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held  in  the  superior  school-house  at  Dorchester  ou 
September  31st  and  2'ind,  S.  W.  Irons,  President,  in 
the  chair.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  ninety  mem- 
bers. The  first  session  opened  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
After  some  routine  business  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  S.  W.  Irons,  President:  Miss  Sprague, 
Vice-president ;  G.  J.  Trueman,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
G.  J.  Oulton,  B,  A.,  and  Miss  Mary  Fawcett,  members 
of  Executive. 

Before  the  afternoon  session,  through  the  kindness 
of  Warden  Forster,  the  members  of  the  Institute 
were  shown  through  the  penitentiary.  On  re-assem- 
bling, Miss  M.  Brady  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  Geography,"  recommending  the  use  of  sand-maps. 
After  discussion,  Mr.  11.  H.  Hagerman,  B.  A.,  read  a 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  paperon  "Natural  Science." 
He  recommended  the  study  of  nature  itself,  begin- 
ning with  the  study  of  such  objects  as  may  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school.  Lively  discussions 
followed  these  papers. 

During  the  second  day's  sessions  the  following 
papers  were  read  :  Miss  Kate  Willis  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  "  English  Literature."  She  showed  the 
great  benefits  arising  from  a  taste  for  good  literature. 
She  thought  the  literature  indulged  in  on  Friday 
afternoons  was  too  often  more  to  amuse  than  to 
instruct,  and  thus  teachers  were  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  their  real  work  as  educators.  G.  J.  Oulton, 
B.  A.,  opened  a  discussion  on  "  Spelling."  He  advo- 
cated teaching  this  very  important  branch  by  oral 
lessons,  as  well  as  written  exercises  carefully  correc- 
ted. Constant  drill  was  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
grades.  Spelling  lessons  should  be  assigned  for  home 
preparation.  F.  A.  Dixon,  B.  A.,  read  a  carefully 
.prepared  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to 


Politics,"  giving  a  history  of  the  growth  of  politics. 
This  topic  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Inch,  Chief 
Superintendent,  W.  W.  Wells,  M.  P.  P.,  Inspector 
Smith  and  others.  Dr.  Inch  said  that  teachers  should 
always  and  everywhere  wage  unceasiug  warfare  against 
bribery  and  corruption  that  were  becoming  so  pre- 
valent in  our  country.  Amos  Oblenis  gave  an  excel- 
lent lesson  in  "Arithmetic"  to  a  class  in  Grade  IL  J. 
G.  A.  Belyea,  B.  A.,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
"Music"  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  giving  illustra- 
tions by  using  Mr.  Oulton's  wall  charts  and  modulator. 

Throughout  all  the  sessions  the  greatest  interest 
was  manifested.  The  discussions  following  the 
various  papers  brought  out  many  useful  points  and 
were  participated  in  by  Dr.  Inch,  Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell, 
Inspector  Smith,  W.  W.  Wells,  M.  P.  P.,  Judge 
Landry  and  A.  J.  Chapman,  members  of  school 
board ;  Rev.  II.  Baker,  Messrs.  Wilbur,  Belyea, 
Oulton,  Lund,  Dixon,  Trueman,  Black,  Hagerman, 
Oblenis.  MacDonald,  Irons,  and  Misses  Fawcett, 
Dupuis,  Sprague,  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  others. 

The  public  meeting  was  held  in  Robb's  hall  on 
Friday  evening  and  was  a  great  success.  About  500 
people  were  present.  Mr.  Justice  Landry,  Chairman 
of  the  School  Board,  presided.  Excellent  addresses 
were  given  by  Prof.  W.  Andrews,  of  Mount  Allison 
University,  Rev.  S.  W.  Kierstead,  W.  W.  Wells,  M. 
P.  P.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Inch.  Music 
was  beautifully  rendered  at  intervals — a  vocal  solo  by 
Miss  Maud  Hanington,  a  vocal  solo  by  Mrs.  McGrath, 
and  a  violin  solo  by  Miss  Lulu  Robb. 

Many  teachers  were  heard  to  say  at  the  close  that 
both  Institute  and  public  meeting  were  among  the 
very  best  ever  held  in  Westmorland. 

One  Pre.sent. 

Report  of  Kent  Co.,  N.  B,,  Institute  will  appear 
next  month. 

St.  John  County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute  will 
hold  its  regular  annual  session,  as  announced  in  last 
Review,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  21st  and 
22nd,  at  the  Centennial  school,  St.  John. 

The  York  County  Teaciiers' Institute  will  meet  in 
the  normal  school  building,  Fredericton,  December 
21st  and  22nd.  Papers  will  be  read  and  addresses 
delivered  by  the  President,  Inspector  Bridges,  Messrs. 
Cecil  Jones,  Eldon  Mullin,  M.  A.,  John  Brittain 
B.  C.  Foster,  M.  A.,  and  by  Chief  Supt.  Inch. 


The  school  board  of  Fredericton  seems  to  be 
moving  a  step  backward.  A  reduction  of  teachers' 
salaries  will  perhaps  save  some  money  for  the  present. 
But  in  the  end  it  will  probably  be  found  rather  poor 
economy. — iSL  John  Daily  Sun. 
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r-IH.C     ^l.^J^  Write  for  Club  Rates  i^ingston,    Oflt. 


The  remarkable  success  that  has  attendecl  tlie 
adoption  of  Vertical  WritiDpr  in  the  Kingston  Pub- 
lic Schools  has  flooded  us  with  requests  for  copies 
and  suggestions  for  its  introduction.  To  meet 
this  demand  we  have  issued  a  set  of  Lessons  in 
Vertical  Writintr.  inchidintr  Sut^crestions  Direc- 
tions. Explanat  ;ons  ;in.l  Illii'-initions.  more  than 
li)(l  facsimile  iv  pi  ...hi.ii.>ri^^.|  ii.  .-1\  written  copies 
together  witli  ^l'■  ri:ii  in.-iii.Ki^  The  whole  will 
form  a  complciu  i^'iudL-  tu  ^rli  in^.traction  and 
t^'acliinp  the  new  system  in  all  grades. 

These  lessons  are  the  outgrowth  of  some  fifteen 
mouths'  Qxperimt-nting  in  Vertical  Writing  with 
thousands  of  pupils  of  all  school  ages,  as  well  as 
<if  tht'combiued  experience  and  carelul  study  of 
educatiunal  principlesard  methods. 

The  idea  is  not  to  provide  aids  to  develop  fancy 
penmanship,  but  to  facilitate  training  in  a  plain 
rapid  handwriting,  such  as  every  chiUl  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire.  All  the  letters 
are  based  upon  the-Roman  type,  the  forms  used 
in  about  !)J)'9  percent  of  all  our  reading  matter. 
The  capital  letters  especially  depart  from  the  pre- 
vailing standards,  are  simple,  but  artistic,  and 
only  such  forms  as  have  been  found  by  extensive 
obser^Vlion  to  be  most  generally  used  by  very- 
rapid,  legible  business  writers,  and  by  repeated 
experiments  to  be  most  easily  learned  by  children 
have  been  adopted. 

Many  teachers  will  probably  make  the  mistake 
uf  adopting  vertical  writing  without  careful  pre- 
paration and  good  guidance.  
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BRAI^  WORKERS  more  than  any  other  class 
of  men  suflfer  from  diseases  having  their 
origin  in  an  e,\-hausted  state  of  the  nerve 
.sys-tem.  To  all  such  sufferers  the  follow- 
ing testimonials  will  be  of  interest. 

His  Worship  The  Mayor,  T.  W. 
Peters,  Esq.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  .says:  I 
cousitkrHaw^ker's  Nerve  a  ml  Stomach 
Tonic  has  nn  i  iiuul  as  a  Nerve  Invigor- 
ator,  Blood  Builder  ami  Appetizer, 
Laving  bail  bcnclicittl  results  from  its  use. 

Silas  Alward,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.P. 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  say.".;  I  take  pleasure  in 
statiuj;  that   1   htive  rcteiveil  much  benefit 

friiiu  tin-  use  of  Hawker's  Nerve  and 
Stomach  Tonic,  and  consider  it  a  great 
Nerve  Invigorator.  I  can  conscicnti 
oiisly  reconiinend  it  to  my  friends. 

HAWKER'S   NERVR  AND  STOMACH  TONIC 

is  a  perfect  blood  an.i  fle.sh  builder 
and  nerve  an.i  brain  invigorator,  as 
well  its  a  valuable  an.i  efficient  stom- 
ach tonic  .'in. I  aid  to  digestion.  It 
gives  tone  t.i  the  nerves  an.i  stomach 
an.1  strength  I.,  ih.-  blood,  restoring 
the  bloom  of  health  Iu  thi>  pale  an.i 
delicate. 
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Christmas— Its  Origin  and  Observance. 

(Condensed  from  the  N.  Y.  Sehool  .lournal.  | 

Christmas  day  is  by  young  and  old  regarded  as  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  event  in  all  the  year.  Christians  p;  rticularly 
have  reason  to  greet  its  annual  recurrence  with  joy  and  com- 
tnemorate  it  reverently,  for  it  is  the  birthday  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  mankiud.  The  celebration  of  the  day  as  a 
feast  of  rejoicing  is  of  much  mure  ancient  origin  than  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  was  observed  even  long  before  our  Saviour 
was  born  in  Bethlehem. 

A  Pagan  Festival  was  held  on  or  near  the  winter  solstice 
(December  21st),  the  sun  having  reached  its  utmost  limit,  to 
celebrate  its  return  and  the  approach  of  longer  and  warmer 
days.  This  annual  occurrence  gave  rise  to  a  general  feeling 
of  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  pagans  who  believed  the  gradual 
shortening  of  the  day  before  the  solstice  to  be  the  result  of 
attacks  upon  their  god  of  light  by  the  powers  of  darkness. 

WiiKN  Decembek  25x11  was  Chosen. — Why  the  35th  of 
December  should  have  been  universally  adopted  as  the  day  on 
which  ,Iesus  Christ  first  showed  himself  in  human  form,  can- 
not be  definitely  explained.  So  much  is  certain  that  the  real 
date  of  the  event  is  not  known.  The  evidences  that  we  pos- 
sess regarding  it  are  both  traditional  and  conflicting.  The 
Christians  of  the  western  churches  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  adopt  December  35th  as  the  day  for  celebrating  the  nati- 
vity of  Christ.  This  having  been  observed  by  the  ancient 
pagan  nations  as  "  the  birthday  of  the  unconquered  sun" 
it  found  favor  with  the  new  converts  to  Christianitj'.  Pro- 
bably this  is  the  reasou  why  the  custom  of  the  western 
churches  prevailed.  St.  Chry.sostom,  who  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lifth  century,  relates  that  Julius  I.,  bishop  of 
Rome  from  337  to  333,  caused  strict  inquiries  to  be  made 
regarding  the  date,  and  thereafter  following  what  seemed  to 
be  the  best  authenticated  tradition,  settled  authoritatively 
December  25th  as  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  birthday. 

Christmas  and  Yui.e  day. — The  name  Christmas  derived, 
it  seems,  from  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  celebrate 
the  day  by  special  ma.sses.  One  is  held  at  midnight  on  Christ- 
mas ( ve,  another  at  daybreak,  and  a  third  later  in  the 
morning. 

We  often  hear  Christmas  referred  to  as  Yule  day.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  festival  of  the  winter  solstice  b)'  the  ancient 
North  Germans.  Their  Yule-tide  began  in  the  night  of  the 
winter  solstice,  and  lasted  until  January  6.  It  was  the  most 
joyous  season  of  the  year,  consecrated  to  the  God  Freya,  hence 
the  birthday  of  the  sun  as  it  were.  Commemorating  as  it  did 
the  turning  point  of  the  year,  i.  e.,  the  jjeriod  at  which  ''fiery 
orb  of  day"  made  a  revolution  in  its  annual  circuit  and  enter- 
ed on  its  northern  journey,  a  vhnl,  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  was 
chosen  as  a  device  to  mark  the  festival  Season  in  the  almanac. 
IlioloTJ  /  wastlie  old  Norse  name  for  wheel;  hence  the  word 
Ynle  day. 

Origin  op  Christmas  Customs. — Though  the  nature  of  the 
festival  of  the  winter  solstice  has  been  completely  changed  by 
Christianity,  many  traces  of  the  old  pagan  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies are  still  visible  in  our  popular  customs  of  celebrating  the 
Day  of  Nativity.  There  are  also  to  be  found  reminders  of 
the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  time  honored  practices 
were  retained  for  good  reasons.  The  early  Christian  mission- 
aries found  that  attempts  to  abolish  them  were  useless,  and 
that  they  could  render  the  cause  of  Christianity  more  agree- 
able to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  promote  it  more 


eflfectually  by  accepting  them  and  giving  them  a  new,  a  Chris- 
tian significance. 

The  Jews  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  joyous 
season  of  Thanksgiving,  by  dwelling  in  booths  made  of  the 
branches  of  the  olive,  pine,  myrtle,  palm  "thick  trees" 
(Neheunah  viii.  14-16).  and  "  willows  of  the  brook"  (Leviticus 
x.\viii.  40).  From  this  is  probably  derived  the  practice  of 
decking  the  houses  and  temples  of  worship  with  green. 

The  mistletoe  when  found  growing  upon  the  oak  was 
regarded  by  the  ancient  Britons  with  the  highest  veneration. 
They  held  the  tree  sacred  as  belonging  to  their  god  Tutanes 
(the  Baal  of  the  Druids).  At  the  period  of  the  winter  solstice, 
a  joyous  festival  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  this  divinity- 
When  the  great  anniversary  arrived,  the  people  accompanied 
by  their  priests,  the  Druids,  marched  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicings  to  the  sacred  tree. 

The  mystic  parasite  was  cut  off  with  a  golden  knife  and 
dropped  into  a  while  cloth  held  out  to  catch  it.  The  plant 
was  then  divided  into  small  portions  and  distributed  among 
the  people  who  hung  the  spray  over  the  entrances  to  their 
dwellings  to  ai)pease  and  shelter  the  deities  of  the  forests 
during  the  sea.son  of  frost  and  cold. 

To  the  cradle  liough  of  a  naked  tree, 

lienumbed  with  ice  and  snow, 
.\  Christmas  dream  brought  suddenly 
A  birth  of  mistletoe. 

The  shepherd  stars  from  their  Heecy  cloud 

Strode  out  on  the  night  to  see; 
The  Herod  north  wind  blustered  loud 
To  rend  it  from  the  tree. 

But  the  old  year  took  it  for  a  sign. 

And  blessed  it  in  his  heart 
"With  prophecy  of  peace  divine. 

Let  now  my  soul  depart." 

—Harjwr'x  Magazine. 

Another  reminder  of  the  great  feast  of  our  heathen  fore- 
fathers is  the  burning  of  the  Yule  log,  a  custom  still  preserved 
in  some  American  country  homes.  In  pagan  times  a  liugc 
oaken  log  was  kindled  on  the  birthday  of  the  unconquered 
sun.  Half  burnt  twigs  of  the  log  were  kept  all  the  year  as 
symbols  of  life  and  fruitfulness  to  re  light  the  next  Yule-log. 

Come  bring  with  a  noise, 

My  merry,  merry  boys. 

The  Christmas  log  to  the  tiring, 

While  my  good  dame  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free, 

And  sing  to  your  heart's  desiring. 

With  the  last  year's  brand 

Light  the  new  block,  and 

For  good  success  In  his  spending, 

On  your  psalteries  play 

That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  log  is  a  tw^nding  -(burning). 

—Nrrrick. 
The  Christmas  tree  laden  with  giftsand  glittering  with  light 
is  an  ancient  German  custom  which  has  most  likely  been  deri- 
ved from  the  German  Yule  feast.     The  lights  tell  the  story  of 
the  birth   of  "  light  to  them  that  sit   in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death."     The  apples  with  which  the   branches  are 
decorated  are  symbols  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  paradise. 
The  flr  tree  stood 
In  a  beautiful  room; 
A  hundred  tapers 
Dispelled  the  gloom. 
All  decked  with  gold  and  silver  was  he, 
And  lilies  and  roses  so  fair  to  see. 
Hurrah  for  the  fir  tree,  the  Christmas  tree, 
A  prince  in  all  the  forest  is  he.  « 
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The  Forum,  which  its  readers  regard  as  the  foremost  of  our  periodicals,  reduces  its 
eginuing  with  the  December  number,  from  85  to  $:i  a  year,   from  50c.  to  !.'5c. 
a  i-.mv     This  is  ihe  most  noteworthy  reduction  in  periodical  hterature  that  has  taljen  place-perhaps  that  can  take  place.     Magazines  of  fiction 
anTadVenti  re  the  illustrated  monthlies,  were  within  everybody's  reach  even  before  the  recent  reduction  m  price  of  some  of  them.    But  no  period- 
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SEVEN  MAGAZINES  IN  ONE. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  FORYOUNQ  FOLKS. 

"  Wide  Awake  "  now  Merged  in  it.     Enlarged  by  200  additional 
Pages  in  the  Volume.       Everything  Illustrated. 

Of  all  publKiitioiis  lor  boys  ami  girls,  St.  Nicholas,  conducted  hy 
Mary  Mapes  Dudgc,  is  uii.iuestionably  the  best.  It  has  been  praised  by 
the  press  and  people  of  two  continents— its  circluation  is  unprecedented 
among  magazines  for  young  folks.  Beginning  with  the  number  for 
NovemberTlBM,  It  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  about  2(»  pages  in  the 
volume  and  for  I89;M  it  will  have  the  greatest  programme  in  its  history, 
including  a  Natural  Historv  Series,  brilliantly  illustrated,  describing 
the  quadrupeds  of  North  America  in  a  popular  way,  by  W.  T.  Hornaday, 
recen  Iv  Chief  Taxidermist  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum;  "  Tom  Sawyer 
Abroad  ''  a  serial  story  by  Mark  Twain,  in  which  the  great  humorist  s 
creations  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  visit  the  eastern 
hemisphere  (iu  a  Hying  machine);  a  series  on  American  Authors,  by 
Brander  Matthews,  setting  forth  in  clear  and  simple  form  the  main 
biographical  facts  and  the  chief  literary  qualities  of  famous  men  in 
•Vmerican  literature,  including  Irving,  Cooper,  Biyant,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Lowell,  etc  ;  Stories  of  India,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  When 
Rudyard  Kipling  was  a  boy  in  India  he  used  to  read  St.  Nicholas,  and 
now  he  takes  his  turn  at  bringing  delight  to  the  thousands  of  young 
folk  who  read  it  to  day.  He  has  written  for  St.  Nicholas  a  series  of 
remarkable  stories  of  boy  and  girl  life  in  the  jungle  and  with  aninals. 
"  Recollections  of  Wild  Lite,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Eastman,  a  full  blooded 
Sioux  Indian,  and  a  graduate  of  a  white  man's  collegj  (Dartmouth);  a 
description  of  Indian  life— in  camp  and  on  the  war-path— described  from 
the  inside  A  novelty  in  literature.  Papers  on  the  Government.  "  How 
Money  U  Made"  (the  Mint),  "How  the  Treasury  is- Guarded''  "  Ho\v 
the  Government  promotes  Ingenuity  (the  Patent  OfBce);  'The  Dead 
Letter  Office  "  "With  the  West  Point  Cadets,"  "How  Armies  Talk  to 
each  other'  Life  on  a  Man-of-War,"  etc.  Serial  Stories  by  Howard 
Pvle  Francis  Cuurtenay  Baylor,  James  Otis,  Molly  Elliott  Seawall  and 
the  Author  of  "  Lady  Jane."  The  famous  "  Brownies,"  by  Palmer  Cox, 
will  also  be  a  feature  of  St.  Nicholas  .,,..„  u      •■ 

■Vre  you  going  to  have  St.  Nicholas  in  your  home  in  94;-  New  subscrib- 
ers should  begin  with  November.  The  price  of  St.  Nicholas  is  83.00  a 
year  Everything  in  it  is  illustrated.  Subscribe  through  book.sellers 
and  newsdealers,  or  remit  to  the  publishers  by  check,  di-aft,  money  or 
evnressorder  l)on't  miss  th<* Christinas  number. 
*"  "-^  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  m  East  17th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  the  "  :\Iiniature  St.  Nicholas  "—free. 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  IN  1894 


The  (ireatest  of  all  the  Jlagazines.  2000  Pages  of  the  Best  Literature. 

lOtlu  Illustrations  by  the  Greatest  Artists  of  the  World. 

of  the  new  volume  of  the  Century  Magazine,  begin- 
iber  number,  is  one  of  rare  interest  to  every  reader 
1  .rial  feature  is  a  new  novel  by  Mark  iwain. 
-  :  .-M-r  written  by  America's  greatest  humorist. 
!  I  ..iiis  stories,  it  has  for  its.  scene  a  steamboat 
|,|,    ,i-,.T  forty  years  affo.      " Pudd'nhead  Wilson,' 
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jf  crime,  and  the  characters  are  well  drawn  a,nil 
nteresting.    The  Century  will  contair 


old  Dutch  Mast<'rs;  articles  on  Hunting  of   K 

describing  Artist's  Adventures,  by  leading  Aiiirmii 
own  (Ihuslratlons;  articles  dscriptive  of  iiii|i,,rlai 
the  great  con  inents,  including  the  a.lveii'iin-s  c.i   t- 
who  traversed  Asia  on  bi<'ycles;  aii<"-..|  s.-i-,,-,;,,!!  i ,, 
how  a  yoim;  man  dl.sguised  asati.i -ii,    i    ,   ,  i.- 
Iearned  all  the  secrets  of  the  "  prol..    ...i,       i     [I 
by  the  greatest  living  composers  ami  iii"m,  i  . 
James  R,is.sell   Lowell,  short  stones  luul    n-, 
story  writers,  essays  on  timely  subjects,  hiiin 
Vein"  department,  etc.,  etc.     The  great  Clir, 
sermi.n  by  Phillips  Brooks,  seven  compl  te     i    i 
of  full-page  engravings,  a  new  picture  ol  (jtiiin; 
Edwin  Booth,  etc.  ,       ■  ». 

Suhscsribe  now.  Price  84.00  a  year.  Dealers  receive  subscriptions, 
or  remittance  may  be  made  to  the  publishers  by  check,  draft,  money- 
order,  or  by  cash  in  registered  letter.       Address  „       ,.    , 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  I'lli  Street,  New  York. 
Yfrile  for  a  "  Miniature  Century,"— free. 
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Littell's    Living    Age 

1844     FIFTY     YEARS     1 894 

If  one  would  feel  the  Kpirit  of  the  age,  get  abreast  of  its  best  thought 
and  be  well  informed  as  to  curnent  literature,  he  must 

READ    THE    LIVING    AGE 

which,  during  its  First  Half-a-Century.  has  achieved  a  reputation  for 
literary  excellence  second  to  that  of  no  other  periodical. 

A    WEKKI-Y    MAG.4ZINK,    it  gives  more  than 

Tliroc    iiutl    a    Quarter    Thou.saml 

double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  forming  four  large 
volumeg,  filled  with  the  ripest  thought  of 

The     Aljlest     Nlincls    of    the     Asje- 

A  Glance  into  the  New  Year. 

NEW  STORIES.  COPYKIGHTED  TRANSLATIONS, 

As  heretofore.  The  I..iving  Age  will  present  in  convenient  form  a 
complete  comiiilation  of  the  world's  choicest  literature;  Encyclopedic 
in  its  Scope,  Character,  Comprehensiveness,  and  Completeness;  selected 
from  the  vast  and  varied  field  of 

FOREIGN    PERIODICAL    LITERATURE. 


THE    ABLEST    LIVING    WRITERS. 


A    NeA 


Series. 


A.    Ne^ 


Keotv 


{[^"Copyrighted  translation  from  the  French  and  Cerman  will 
be  notable  feature.s. 

The  publishers  have  already  arranged  for  the  pubhcation  in  a  serial 
form,  to  begin  January  1st,  of  the  thrilling  narrative.  ''Manetfe  Aiidrci/ 
—A  Picture  of  Life  during  (he  Beign  of  Terror"  by  Paul  Pkrrkt. 
the  noted  French  Novelist ;  and,  also  in  serial  form,  of  a  very  rare  and 
curious  work 

A   LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

entitled  "  Tlie  Derm  of  Killeraine.'"  by  the  Abbe  Prevost:  and  "  The 
Nuviidian,'"  by  the  famous  German  roiuancist,  Eknest  Eckstein, 
author  of  ".\plirodlte,"  "Quiiitus  Claudius,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Of  Special  Interest  to  New  Subscribers. 

A    RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 


Offers,  for  the  books  are  no  cheap  reprints 

■works'  iiubiislu'd  at  $''.oO  and$!).vii  a  set 


These  are  Bxtraordina 

or  shopioorn  copies,  but  r 
respectively. 
it^'^No  library  is  complete  without  tliem. 

For  $8.50  we  will  send  to  any  New  Subscriber  The  Livino  Aok  for 
1894.  postpaid  and  a  copy  of  Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States, 
by  Prof.  Joliil  Clark  Rirlpalti.  1,1,.  I).  This  edition  is  the  r.-rij  lust  and 
handiest,  anil  the  only  two-\  olume  edition  of  this  popular  history. 

For  $9.00  we  will  send  The  Living  Age  for  1894.  and  the  Personal 
iVlemoirs  of  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  U.  S.  A.,  iti  two  volume^^,  with 
iiiuihl/d  edge.-i,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  seal. 

7  he  prices  given  aboveincludc  postage  on-TaR  Living  Agz  only. 

SEND    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE   CIRCULAR. 

t^^To  all  New  Subscribers  for  the  year  1H94.,  remitting  before  Jan- 
uary 1st,  the  weekly  iiuiubei's  of  189.'i  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their 
S}tbscriptioHS  will  be  sent    free. 

Published   Weekly  at  $8.00  per  year,  free  of  postage. 

Simple  copies  of  The  Living  Ag»,  1.5c.  each . 

{3^~Rates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  other  periodicals  will 
Ije  sent  ou  application. 

Addkess,  LI TTELL  &  CO., 

31   Bedford  St.,   Boston,   Hass, 
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On  Christmas  eve,  before  going  to  sleep,  the  children  hung 
up  their  stockings  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  be  filled  by  Santa 
Claus  (a  corruption  of  St.  Nicholas). 

The  practice  of  giving  presents  on  Yule  day  is  of  pagan 
origin.  The  Christian  church  retained  it  and  made  it  a  sym- 
bol of  the  greatest  gift  that  God  has  ever  sent  to  man  in  the 
"  Holy  Night."  The  idea  of  making  St.  Nicholas  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  hidden  donors  seemed  to  be  derived  from  the 
following  story:  St,  Nicholas  liv^d  in  Minor  Asia,  about  the 
fourth  century.  He  had  inherited  a  large  fortune  which  he 
spent  in  acts  of  charity.  Hearing  of  a  nobleman  in  his  town 
who  was  sunk  in  such  poverty  that  he  could  not  give  his 
three  daughters  suitable  marriage  portions,  and  was  hardly 
able  to  preserve  them  from  starving,  St.  Nicholas  resolved  to 
otfer  assistance.  He  proceedL-d  secretly  to  the  nobleman's 
house  at  night  and  threw  a  purse  of  gold  into  an  open  window. 
It  fell  at  the  nobleman's  feet  and  enabled  him  to  give  a  dowry 
to  his  eldest  daughter.  In  a  similar  manner  St.  Nicholas 
bestowed  presents  on  the  second  and  third  daughters.  When 
throwing  the  third  purse  he  was  discovered  bj'  the  nobleman, 
but  made  the  latter  promise  that  he  would  inform  no  one  of 
the  seasonable  acts  of  munificence.  From  this  incident  is 
derived  apparently  the  practice  of  placing  presents  in  the 
shoes  or  stockings  of  friends  and  children,  who,  on  discover- 
ing them  in  the  morning,  are  supposed  to  attribute  them  to 
St.  Nicholas. 


In  the  Country  School. 


When  the  teacher  comes  to  look  upon  his  work  in 
the  right  way,  he  will  feel  that  he  has  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  than  simply  to  teach  the  text-books  on  the 
several  subjects  of  school  study;  in  fact,  he  will  come 
to  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  his  work  has  but  little  to 
do  directly  with  the  acquisition  of  these  subjects 
themselves.  Xot  that  they  are  to  be  neglected,  or  to 
be  taught  aiiy  less  effectively  than  now,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  other  things  are  deserying  of  attention; 
things  a  knowledge  of  which  is  quite  as  valuable,  both 
for  its  practical  use  and  for  its  power  in  giving  a 
genuine  education,  as  the  subjects  named  in  the  time 
honored  curriculum. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  life  the  child  is  absorbed  in 
making  acquaintance  with  his  surroundings;  in 
becoming  familiar  with  the  curious  world  into  which 
he  has  been  thrown.  When  he  enters  the  school  he 
has  by  no  means  finished  this  work  nor  outgrown  his 
interest  or  desire  for  further  acquisition  of  knowledge 
in  this  respect.  We  maintain  that  his  work  in  school 
should  give  him  valuable  assistance  in  this  acquisi- 
tion. But,  too  often,  it  not  only  gives  him  no  assist- 
ance whatever,  but  it  actually  strews  his  way  with 
impediments.  The  result  is  that  the  child  in  the 
country  is  often  found  profoundly  ignorant  respect- 
ing the  most  familiar  objects.  We  have  several  times 
asked  a  body  of  school  teachers  in  the  country  to  indi- 
cate whether  they  could  recognize  the  note  of  the  blue 
bird  when  he  appears  in  the  spring,  and  have  found 


that  not  half  of  them  were  able  to  do  it.  And  these 
were  intelligent  young  people;  good  teachers,  and  had 
for  the  most  part  passed  their  youth  in  the  country. 
This  fact  will  give  a  hint  as  to  a  very  valuable  line 
of  work  to  which  an  intelligent,  earnest  country 
school  teacher  might  profitably  give  a  few  minutes 
every  day.  We  make  this  suggestion  especially  to 
teachers  of  country  schools  for  two  reasons  :  one  is, 
that  in  the  country,  the  objects  are  at  hand  concern- 
ing which  such  knowledge  is  to  be  gained;  the  other 
is,  that  teachers  in  the  country  usually  are  less  fet- 
tered by  a  fixed  course  of  study,  with  special  tasks 
assigned  for  every  day,  and  consequently  they  are  to 
a  larger  extent  masters  of  their  time  and  efforts. 
Field,  wood,  stream,  and  air  teem  with  objects  chal- 
lenging observation  and  study;  all  that  is  necessary  is 
that  such  study  should  be  encouraged  and  directed. 
It  need  not  be  of  a  rigidly  scientific  character,  but 
should  aim  at  close  observation  and  the  learning  of 
common  every-day  facts. —  The  Public  School  Journal. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Inspector  Carter  si^eaking  of  the  work  done  in  erect- 
ing new  school  houses  in  his  district  during  the  past  year, 
said: — In  Charlotte  County  new  houses  have  been  built  at 
Seal  Cove,  Grand  Manan,  at  Lord's  Cove,  and  Lambert 
Town,  Deer  Island,  at  Moannes,  St.  Stephen,  and  at  Fairy 
Bank,  Clarendon.  The  St.  Stephen  Board  are  talking  of  a 
new  primary  building  next  year,  and  provision  had  been 
made  for  new  houses  at  Richardsonville  and  Leonardville, 
Deer  Island.  In  St.  John  County,  Fairvillc  has  begun  to 
build  a  fine  new  house  of  four  departments.  It  will  be  ready 
for  occupation  next  May.  Little  Musquash  has  a  new  house 
which  will  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the 
City  of  St.  John  new  quarters  have  been  provided  for  the 
schools  formerly  located  in  Loretto  and  St.  Vincent's  Con- 
vent buildings.  In  Kings  County  new  houses  have  been 
built  at  Oak  Point,  Greenwich,  and  at  Inglewood,  West- 
field. 

These  houses  have  all  been  built  after  the  plans  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  painted 
white  which  looks  so  well  in  the  country,  and  their  appear- 
ance is  very  attractive. 


Miss  Bessie  Howard  will  take  the  school  at  Elmsville, 
Charlotte  County,  next  term. 

Inspector  K  P.  Steeves  is  visiting  the  schools  of  Kings 
County,  N.  B.  He  will  s])end  December  in  the  parishes  of 
Norton,  Upham,  and  Hampton,  and  expects  to  visit  the 
schools  of  Kingston,  Kars,  and  Wickham,  during  January. 


Chipman,  Queen's  Co.,  N.  B.,  has  recently  made  provi- 
sion for  establishing  a  graded  school  of  two  departments. 
As  the  village  is  growing  rapidly,  the  step  is  a  good  one, 
and  without  doubt,  a  successful  school  will  be  the  result. 
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OUR    CPlNHDIHN    PQETS. 

II  is  tlic  privilege  of  llie  teacher  In  cultivate  a  spirit  of  patriotism  iu  the  youth  under  his  care.  "We  believe 
this  good  work  can  be  greatly  aided  by  creating  an  interest  in,  and  love  for  our  native  literature,  We 
should  like  to  see  in  the  library  of  every  school  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  following  volumes  from 
our  Canadian  poets. 

In  Divers  Tones , Clias.  G.  D.  Roberts $1  2.t 

Songs  of  the  Commou  Day Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts 1  25 

Low  Tide  on  Grand  Pre.    A  book  (    cnoo  r>. — „„  i  A 

1^  lA/Of-T-C 


of  Lyrics    f    B"ss  Carman 

Lake  Lyrics William  Wilfred  Campbell 1  i*o 

The  Dread  Voyage William  Wilfred  Campbell 1  CO 

Among  the  Millet Archibald  Lampman 1  0() 

The  Magie  House Duncan  Campbell  Soott 1  25 

Pine,  Rose,  and  Fleur-de-Lis Mrs.  Harrison  ("Serams/'') 1  '^^ 

This  Canada  of  Ours J.  D.  Edgar 75 

Songs  of  the  Great  Dominion  .   ...  Edited  by  W.  D.  Lighthall TO 


f^OR    OUR 
CATALOGUE. 


Tbc  :ilK)ve  are  selected  from  more  than  thirt}'  dilTerect  volumes  of  Canadian  verse  on  our  lists. 
29-33    RICHMOND    ST.,    W.,    TORONTO,  ONTARIO.        i/\Z  I  L- 1— I  7^  7VY       GRIGGS. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL   OF   SCIENCE 

FOR  THE 

ATLANTIC    PROVINCES   OF   CANADA. 


The  eighth  session  of  the  Summer  Sqhool  of  Science  will  be  held  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E. 
Island,  July  4th  to  July  19th,  1894. 

The  course  of  the  Summer  School  includes  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Civics.  Elocution, 
English  Literature,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Kindergarten  Music,  Pedagogics,  Physics,  Physiology, 
Psychology,  Zoology. 

The  courseses  in  the  School  are  arranged  especially  for  teachers  to  give  them  that  practical 
instruction  which  will  enable  them  to  teach  the  natural  science  in'  their   schools. 


CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.  E.  I.,  DEC.   ist,    1893. 


CALENDERS  CONTAINING 
FUI-L.    INFORMATION    WILL 
BE    SENT    TO   ANY  SENDING 
THEIR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
TO    THE    SECRETARY. 


J.     D.     SEAHAN,    SBCRETARY. 


CAMBRIDGE    BOTANICAL    SUPPLY   CO. 


SUCCESSORS  TO  ALL  BUSINESS  IN  BOTANICAL  SUPPLIES  IN  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


DEALERS    IN. 


HERBARiUn  and  LABORATORY  MATERIALS  and 
APPARATUS,  MICROSCOPES,  BOOKS,  SPECIMENS, 
EVERYTHING  USEFUL  TO  BOTANISTS. 


SATISFACTIOrJ     GUARANTEED. 


._._--.■-■.       ^^^-k«.  .  — «v  ■«       ■<«:>r-k,«— ■   ..*-*.  «  »  rf-x  ^-«-%  London.  Ontario.  Prof.    J .    Dearness. 

CANADIAN    BRANCH     WAREHOUSES:       ya^^outh.  n.  s..  m,ss  A^ro.NErr^  fo^bes 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 


KING  STREET,   - 


ST  JOHN,  N.  B, 


CARTER'S   BOOKSTORE 

CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.  E.  I., 


DEPOT  FOR 


School  Books  and  Requisites. 

The  patroimEe  of  P.  R  lalainl  Tcac.iers  re- 
spectfully solicited.  Prices  always  tlie  lowest 
Orders  by  mail  reieive  priuiipl  niteiiMon. 

George  Carter  &  Co,,    187  ()wv[-\  Square. 


Preserve 

Your  Magazines  and 

Edaeational 


(M/\^ 


Hevieui, 


Hy  liuviiif^  them  hound  by 

BARNES  &Co.,  5t.  John,  N.B. 


Picture 
Framing' 


CHEAPEST  }N 
MARITIME 
PROVINCES. 


In   All    Its    Branches. 

We  wisli  to  call  tearhers'  attention  to  the 
altn\f,  anil  .'solicit  their  ortlei-s.  We  carry  a 
laii^e  and  varie<i  line  of  Pictures,  MouldJDe», 
and  Kniini's.  Also  anything  you  need  in  the 
Fonk  and  Stationery  line. 
i:^'  Write  f<ir  prices  (live  size  and  kind  of 
Frame  you  want  and  we  will  ipuite  price  by 
return  mail.  We  will  pay  half  the  express  or 
freJKht  rates  to  any  city  or  town   in  the  pro- 


JENNINGS'    bookstore, 

I).  J.  JENNINC15,  167  Union  Street, 

IVIanaKer.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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W.  D.  Mclntyre,  Esq  ,  Principal  of  the  Kensington 
School,  P.  E  I.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Principalship  of 
the  Summerside  schools  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Principal  Neil  McLeod.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  for 
this  important  position  is  an  excellent  one. 

New  furniture  has  been  provided  for  the  Chocolate  Cove 
School,  Deer  Island,  by  the  exertions  of  the  teacher,  Miss 
Edna  Daggett. 

Health  Reader-s.  These  valuable  books  are  rapidly  find- 
ing a  place  in  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  demand  for 
them  is  so  great  that  the  put>lishers  are  unable  to  meet  it. 
As  indicative  of  a  very  general  sentiment  throughout  the 
province  we  give  extracts  from  a  published  letter  from  Prin- 
cipal Miller  of  Dartmouth:  "  No  pupil  can  grade  from  any 
department  in  our  schools  to  a  higher,  without  passing  an 
examination  in  that  subject."— (The  Health  Render.)  In 
this  nineteenth  century  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  con- 
vince by  argument  any  parent  of  the  importance  of  a  sober 
community  in  which  to  live,  and  that  the  only  effective 
method  of  arriving  at  that  is  by  training  the  school  children 
from  the  kindergarten  up,  in  that  knowledge  which  will 
make  them  familiar  with  the  effects  of  poisons  in  general, 
and  of  alcohol  in  particular  on  their  minds  and  bodies.  The 
"  hope  of  the  future  "  is  in  the  school  children  of  to-day. 
"  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  or,  to  put  it  differently,  a 
man  is  largely  what  he  is  as  the  result  of  his  early  training. 
It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  when  he  departs,  in  after 
life  from  his  childhood  training.  The  local  government 
never  passed  a  law  which  will  have  a  greater  influence  for 
good  upon  Nova  Scotians  than  that  which  makes  temperance 
education  imperative  in  every  grade  of  every  school  in  the 
province.  Dartmouth  teachers  are  notified  that  both  In- 
spector Condon  and  Supervisor  Miller,  in  their  visits  to  the 
different  grades,  will  require  that  the  regulations  in  regard 
to  this  subject  are  carefully  carried  into  effect. 


There  are  but  few  country  sections  in  which  the  schools  are 
properly  supplied  with  globes,  maps,  charts,  ball  frames,  cabi- 
nets and  such  other  necessary  articles,  which  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  are  at  least  very  desirable.  When  a  live  teacher 
gets  into  such  a  section,  defects  in  the  outfit  of  the  school 
room  are  soon  made  good.  The  trustees  are  interviewed  and 
shown  that  to  do  good  work,  the  teacher  requires  tools  as 
well  as  the  farmer  or  the  carpenter,  that  it  is  poor  economy 
to  pav  a  workman  his  wages  and  not  spend  the  few  dollars 
more  to  double  the  amount  of  work  done.  Generally  an 
earnest  teacher  will  not  have  much  trouble  to  get  all  she 
needs.  But  if  want  of  funds  prevents  the  success  of  her 
appeal  to  the  trustees  she  will  devise  other  means.  She 
will  go  round  with  a  subscription  paper,  or  get  up  a  con- 
cert. We  find  such  a  teacher  in  Clementsport,  Annapolis, 
MissL.  E.  Haines.  Calling  to  her  assistance  the  local  talent 
of  the  place,  and  aided  by  her  pupils,  she  gave  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  section  a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment  and 
secured  funds  to  add  very  materially  to  the  equipment  of 
her  class-room.  She  now  realizes  that  the  gods  help  those 
who  help  themselves,  for  she  finds  that  the  people  of  the 
section  appreciate  her  pluck  and  energy  and  are  on  that 
account  more  willing  to  help  than  before. 


Mr.  Philip  Cox,  A  B. ,  B.  Sc,  has  retired  from  the  St. 
.John  Grammar  School.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Dill,  Ph.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Indiantown  school. 
Mr.  H.  V.  Hayes  has  been  appointed  to  Indiantown,  and 
Mr.  \V.  T  Kerr,  of  Woodstock,  is  filling  Mr.  Hayes'  position 
in  the  Milford  Superior  School. 

Miss  Anna  K.  Miller,  teacher  at  Bayswater,  Kings  Co  , 
has  raised  enough  money  to  paint  her  school  house. 


Miss  May  Ward,  last  year's  medalist  at  the  Normal  school, 
is  supply  for  Miss  Beattie  in  St.  Stephen.  Miss  Georgie 
Meredith  has  been  appointed  as  supply  for  Miss  Carrie 
Everitt  who  has  been  granted  six  months'  leave  of  absence. 


Miss  Maud  Maxwell,  teacher  at  Mascarene,  Charlotte 
County,  has  recently  had  a  very  successful  school  entertain- 
ment, the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  better 
equipment  of  her  school. 

Miss  Georgina  Wagner,  of  French  Hiver,  one  of  Pictou 
County's  most  successful  teachers,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Waverly,  Mass. 

The  Kichibucto  Superior  School,  of  which  Mr.  H.  T.  Col- 
pitis is  the  Principal,  has  just  added  seventy  five  volumes  to 
its  library,  including  one  set  of  Dickens,  fifteen  volumes,  and 
one  set  of  Waverly  Novels,  twelve  volumes.  The  funds  were 
raised  by  a  school  concert. 

QUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

6.  U  M  ,  St.  Peter'.s,  C.  B  — Please  give  general  analysis 
of:  "Pray,  Mr.  Opie,  may  1  ask  you  what  you  mix  your 
paints  with?  "  said  a  brisk  dilettante  student  to  the  great 
painter.  Also,  what  figure  of  speech  is  '-Into  the  valley  of 
death." 

Answer  by  Florence  Wilkie,  Halifax  Academy: 

"Into  the  valley  of  death,"  is  a  metaphor. 

Analysis  of  "Pray,  Mr.  Opie,"  etc,  complex 
sentence. 

A.  Principal, — Said  a  brisk  dilettante  student  to 
the  great  painter, 
lai   (Noun  clause  object  of  "  said.")     (I)  pray  (you) 

Mr.  Opie. 
1«2  (Adv.  cl.  of  condition.)     May  I  ask  you. 
\a^  (Noun  cl.  object  of  "ask.")     What  you  mix  your 
colors  with. 

Inquiueu. — Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  solve  ques- 
tion 4,  Section  "V,  page  72,  and  ijuestion  3,  Section  V,  page 
166,  in  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  ? 

Page  72,  Section  V,  Question  4  : 

John  spends  1st  =  of  money  —  SSO 

.-.     he  has  left  J         "        +$80 

John  spends  2nd  i  {I  of  money4-?80)+.?40 

.-.     he  has  left  i(i  "       +.$80)-$40 

That  is  he  has  left  ^V       "      +«3|ji_$4o 

But  he  has  $40  left. 

.-.     ^<i  of  money+*''t--t!40=«40 

.-.     j-tf         "        =  l40+$40-»A4o 

4  <(  —  t24  0 

•     •        5l  ' 

.-.     1^         "        =  »Jifx21=$180 

,  •.     $180  is  the  required  amount. 
(Question  three  will  be  answered  next  raonth.) 
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INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Grammar;  C'asar.  Ci.i-ro.  Virt'il.  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troduiiimis,  notes,  vocalmlarios,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"  There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"    [as  the  A.  &  Q.   Grammar].     Professor   Tyrrell,    Trinity 

College,  Dublin.  „    ^  .^ 

This  QrammiiT  is  facile  priiiceps  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstock,  PhiUips  .\ndover  Academy.  Mass. 

'■The  BeEiimer's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
intioducin?  young  students  to  that  difficult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
King's  College.  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combnies  so  many  merits  ift  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
Unversity  of  Michigan. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively.  $1.00  and  $1.30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifa-x  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Slaritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  con.stantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


■WENTWORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  popular  luniks  of  the  pastdecade."  Arithmetics,. 
Algebra,  (icnmetry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  tJnited  States  there  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  .3,000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams), 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen,"  Principa 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica 
Science  in  secondary  schools,"  .,  A,  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen 
Scotland, 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  ful 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  ajjplication. 


New 

School 

Books, 

READY    EARLY   IN 
JANUARY,    1894.'* 


Health    Readers,  ^?2';^°^'.^ 

New  Brunswick, 

Preseribed    for    use   in  Nova  Scotia, 

the    Public    Schools    of     and    ^^____^ 

Prince  Edward    Island. 

PUBL-ISHE-D      BV 

T,  C.  Allen    &    Co.,    Halifax,  N.  s. 

J.  &  A.  McHillan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


HALIFAX 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 

119  MOLLIS  ST. 
HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
SEND    FOR    CIRCUL.AR. 

J  C,  P.  FRAZEE,     Proprietor 

TILAGS  FOR- 

'^    School  Buildings  . 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


North  Market  Wharf,    -    St.  John,  N.  B. 


Your  Stomach 
DistressesYou 

aftereating a  bearty  meal,  and  the 
result  is  a  chronic  case  of  Indiges- 
tion, Sour  Stomach,  Ilcartburn, 
Dyspepsia,  or  a  bilious  attack. 

RIPAHS  TABULES 


llH-jil^ui'i.l  an  Kntll-e 

Itedicino  ClK-Ht.  and 

hould  be  kcjit  toi'  use  In 

ery  family. 


IS^      SOLD   BY    DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


HEATING 

AND 

VENTILATION. 

The  Faller  &  Warren  System 

of  Warming,  Ventilating  and 
Sanitary  Construction  for  Schools 
and  Public  Buildings  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  in  use. 

ROBB  ENGINEERING  CO.,  ud. 

AMHERST,  Nova  Scotia. 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA. 
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Subscriber. — Would  you  kindly  give  the  general  and 
and  detailed  analysis  and  parse  the  words  in  italics  of  the 
stanza  below  in  your  December  Review  ? 

No  action,  whether  foul  or  fair, 

Is  ever  done  but  it  leaves  somewhere 

A  record,  written  by  SugerB  ghostly, 

As  a  bUsaing  or  a  curse,  and  mostly 

In  the  greater  weakness  or  greater  strength 

Of  the  acts  which  follow  it,  till  at  Ungth 

The  wrongs  of  ages  are  redressed. 

And  the  justice  of  God  made  manifest. 


Answer.— The  meaning  of  the  passage-^seenis,  in 
parts,  to  be  somewhat  obscure.  But  with  my  inter- 
pretation of  it,  I  would  analyze  it  as  below. 

I  find  that  very  many  teachers  do  not  train  their 
pupils  to  analyze  and  parse  in  anything  like  a  proper 
form.  If  the  editor  can  print  the  tables  as  here  con- 
structed it  inay  be  helpful  to  such  teachers. 

To  call"  rts  "  a  preposition  may  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all,  but  it  can  be  justified. — H.  C.  C. 


ANALYSIS. 


xB 


+  0 


Relation.         Connective 


2bi 


PnncipaU 


Subject. 


Ko  action,      whether  foul 
or  fair, 


but 

\==  whiich  not] 


and 


Altrib.  to 
"acts." 


Adv.  of 

durafio7t, 

to  "  leaves,' 

inB. 


do. 


and 


[record] 


the  justice 


[this] 


of  ages 


of  God 


is  done 


[consists] 


a  record  (obj ) 
as  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  (attrib.) 
wrilten  by  .jrhostly 
fingers  (ai'.rib.) 


are  redressed 


[is]  made 
manifest. 


ever  (adv.  of  time.) 


somewhere  (adv.  of 
place.,) 


mostly  (adv.  of  degree.) 

in  the  greater.    of 

the  acls(adv.  of  subst.) 


PARSING 


Leng  h 


Noun 


CoDJunc. 


adverbial, 


neut.,  sing.,  3rd,  obj, 


neut.,  sing.,  3rd,  obj 


Syntax. 


Showing  rel.  bctw.  "«  »-«o/(/"  and, Prep's  show  the  rela 


'  a  bhssbig  or  a  curse. 


Gov.  by  prep.  "  (*.' 


Joining  ^' leave,  a  record"  and  "  tlie 
wrongs,  etc." 


Gov.  by  prep,  "at." 


lion,  etc. 


Prep's  gov.  the  obj.  case 


Conj's  join,  etc. 


Prep's  gov. ,  etc. 
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-  AT  SPECIAL  REDUCED  PRICES. 
For  Schools,  Oifices,  Libraries,  etc.,  etc. 

MOUNTED  ON  ROLLERS  AND  VARNISHED. 

Regular    Offered 
price.  at. 

North  .America,         size  60  x  48  inches *4  50  $3  00 

South  America,  "         "     inches ■»  »"  ;>  "" 

Africa,  "         "     inches 4  50  ^00 

North  America,         "    50x42inches J™  ~  ~2 

South  America,  "         "     inches g  50  ^  ~o 

United  States,  "         "     inches ^50  ~.in 

Asia,  "         ••     inches 3  .W  -^ 

Africa,  "         ••     mches 3.50  ^  £> 

Europe,  "    33x27  inches 2W  1  ^o 

Asia  ■'         "     inches 2  "0  ]f 

Africa,  "         "     inches ^00  1-5 

British  Empire.  "    68x54inches '' ™  , ,.  ,      *>  ~i 

Above  are  all  new  first-class  Maps  liy  the  leadmg  map  publishers  of 
the  world.  ^^^  ^^^  Authorized  Text- 

~T~  ^—  V/~r'     r^  /^^  ^^  IX  O      Books  for  the  Common 

TEXT-BOUKo  ^i^^x^l'-' 

MEDICAL  AND    LAW   BOOKS. 

stationery    for     School  O  T"  A  T  I  ^\  WC  D  \/ 

and  Students'  use  sup-  ^    I     L\    I     I  I     I  I  ^  L.  I\    I 

plied  on  the  most  favor-  V>/    I    /»    •     '  >-^  "    '  '—  '    '     " 

able  terms.  

Speoial    Discounts    to    Teachers. 

KNIGHTS:  CO. 

125  Gpanville  Street,   Hali*^^.  N- S- 


Obituary  Notices. 

A.  J.  Denton,  A.  B  ,''cliecl  recently  in  Colorado.  Many 
teachers  throughout  Nova  Scotia  who  were  acquainted  with 
A.  J.  Denton  will  hear  with  much  sorrow  of  his  death, 
He  was  a  native  of  Digby  Neck,  and  as  a  pupil  was  the 
delight  of  his  teachers.  While  still  young  he  entered  Acadia 
College  where  he  always  stood  at  the  head  of  his  classes. 
He  excelled  in  classics.  For  some  time  he  taught  a  superior 
school  in  New  Brunswick,  also  in  Kentville.  In  1883,  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Halifax  Aca- 
demy. Here,  as  everywhere  else,  he  threw  all  his  energies 
into  his  work,  and  was  considered  a  good  teacher.  Early  in 
his  career,  symptoms  of  the  fell  destroyer— consumi)tiou— 
appeared;  but  he  worked  manfully  in  spite  of  bodily  weak- 
ness, and  when  many  would  have  retired  from  the  contest, 
he  won  a  valuable  science  scholarship  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Finally,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  more  favorable 
climate  in  Colorado,  whore  for  some  time  his  health  seemed 
to  improve.  He  always  lived  a  correct,  honest,  and  religious 
life — taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Bajjlist 
Church.  His  wife  and  son  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
teachers  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Wm.  Owen,  A.  B.,  died  at  Antigonish  at  the  end  of 
November.  He  was  a  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  his  loss  to  the  profession  will  be  deeply  regretted.  He 
was  a  bright  student  and  writer  of  considerable  ability. 
For  many  years  he  taught  in  his  native  county,  Lunenburg. 
For  some  time  he  was  laid  aside  by  illness  and  a  severe 
accident,  but  had  so  far  recovered  that  he  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  profession  by  accepting  a  situation  in' Antig 
onish  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  but  an 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  resulted  fatally.  The 
teaching  profession  has  lost  in  the  ])rime  of  his  life  a  man 
from  whom  they  expected  much. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Mt  Saturday  Bird  Clas.s,  by  Margaret  Miller;  7x5 
inches,  107  pages.  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1893.  This  little  book  is  gotten  up  in  the  usual  good  typo- 
graphical style  characteristic  of  the  publishers,  with  clear 
type,  fine  paper  and  distinct  cuts  of  a  number  of  our  com- 
mon birds.  The  class  is  a  voluntary,  holiday,  Saturday 
class  of  a  few  young  girls  and  boys;  and  the  teacher's 
method  is  the  true  one,  described  in  simple  language  which 
can  be  followed  by  a  child  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
suggestive  to  the  ordinary  teacher.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  is  given  a  short  description  of  a  number  of  birds 
related  to  those  forming  the  subject  of  the  lesson  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher.  To  illustrate  the  style  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  a  very  valuable  lesson,  we  give  elsewhere  a 
short  extract,  "The  English  Sparrow  and  the  Ignorant 
Boy." 

Elementary  Cockbb  of  Practical  Science,  Part  I,  by 
Hugh  Gordon,  M.  A.,  Oxford,  etc.  London  and  New  York  : 
MacMillan  &  Co.  The  author  of  Practical  Science  gives 
his  experience  in  teaching  and  superintending  the  teaching 
of  science  in  London  schools.  The  method  outlined  of 
teaching  by  suggesting,  "combined  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  demonstration — that  of  asking  questions,  not  of 
answering  them,"  is  a  good  one.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  question  "nature  herself,  and  of  under- 
standing her  answers." 
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Brigitta.  Erzahlung  von  Berthold  Auerbach.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Gore.  Columbian  University;  pp.  114;  price  5") 
cents.  Published  by  Ginn  A- Co.,  Boston.  We  think  the 
editor's  claim  correct,  "that  Brigitta  is  unparalleled  for 
si^ht-reading."  We  intend  to  use  it  ourselves  for  that 
purpose,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  others  connected 
with  academic  education. 


Collar's  Shorter  Etsekbach  —  a  revision  by  Clara  S. 
Curtis;  pp.  242.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  In  our 
judgment  the  text-books  prepared  by  Wm.  C.  Collar  take 
rank  with  the  very  best  that  are  used  in  our  schools.  (His 
first  edition  of  Eysenbach  was  too  bulky  for  general  use). 
We  are  therefore  delighted  to  see  a  smaller  edition  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  plan.  Its  size  is  such  that  pupils  will  now 
be  encouraged  to  attempt  its  complete  mastery — an  import- 
ant consideration.  Those  who  use  Collar  &  Daniel's  Begin- 
ner's Latin  Book  will  be  sure  to  select  this  book  for  their 
German  classes. 


The  Science  of  Education  and  the  -Esthetic  Revela- 
tion OF  the  World,  by  flerbart;  pp.  268;  price  $1.00. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  A  preface  of 
twelve  pages  by  Oscar  Browning  refers  to  the  advantages 
to  the  teacher  of  a  knowledge  of  educational  systems,  and 
clearly  shows  that  sound  educational  principles  must  be 
derived  from  a  sound  psychology.  Therefore,  the  value  of 
this  treatise  to  teachers  must  be  evident  when  it  is  considered 
that  Herbart  was  the  father  of  modern  exact  psychology,  if 
such  a  thing  can  be  said  to  exist.  The  translators,  Henry 
and  Emmie  Felkin,  devote  fifty-sis  pages  to  an  introduction, 
which  gives  a  sketch  of  Herbart's  life  and  an  analysis  of  his 
philosophy  and  principles  of  education.  The  earnest 
teacher,  with  this  assistance  and  the  help  of  numerous  foot- 
notes, will  not  have  much  difticulty  in  following  the  pro- 
found thoughts  of  one  who  is  revolutionizing  education  in 
Germany  and  whose  influence  is  extending  to  America. 
Our  teachers  who  have  read  Dr.  Hall's  History  of  Educa- 
tion (Truro)  will  be  likely  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
translation.  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
Cambridge  University,  and  Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  are  also  most  ardent  admirers  of 
Herbart. 


but  only  words  are  used  with  which  the  little  ones  are 
familiar.  The  sentences  are  just  such  in  which  children 
delight. 


MacMillan's  History  Reader  for  Standard  VIL 
London.  Published  by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  1893.  Price  Is.  6d. 
The  MacMillans  have  added  to  their  previous  history  readers 
Book  VIL  containing  an  account  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
with  biographies  of  leading  statesmen  and  men  of  letters, 
notices  of  the  chief  legislative  acts,  and  chapters  upon  the 
growth  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  171G-1893.  This  is  a  very 
readable  history,  having  the  advantage  over  ordinary  text- 
books in  history  of  being  suitable  for  a  supplementary 
reader. 


■  Canadian  Almanac  and  Miscellaneous  Directory  for 
1894,  Pages.  2;'8.  Price,  paper,  20  cents.  Cloth,  30  cents 
Publishers,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  limited,  Toronto.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  more  information  of  just  the  kind 
that  people  need  every  day,  than  is  compressed  in  this  cheap 
and  handy  volume.  The  article  on  the  Canadian  flag  is 
alone  worth  the  price  to  teachers. 

Little  Peoples'  Reader,  by  Miss  Georgia  A.  Hodskins, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  30  cents. 
This  is  a  collection  of  little  lessons  for  supplementary  work 
in  First  Grade  reading.  They  were  written  to  fill  a  demand 
for  variety  in  her  own  class,  and  they  proved  successful. 
Miss  Hodskins  does  not   confine  herself  to  monosyllables, 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Lfilwntm-y  Guide  in  General  Chemistry,  by  Geo.  Willard 
Benton,  A.  AL     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  ,  publishers. 

Drmring  and  Dimgn  for  Beginners,  by  Edw.  R.  Taylor. 
MacMillan  &  Co. ,  London  and  New  York. 

Virgil's  -Kneid,  Book  VIII.  Edited  by  John  Tetlow, 
D   Sc.     Ginn  &  Co  ,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Ehmentary  Science  <ind  P/ti/siolog;/,  Taught  ohjectirely,  by 
H.  Dorner,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  the  author,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  -^ 

Patriotic  llecitations  and  Arb&r  Day  Exercises,  by  Hon.  G. 
W.  Ro.i-s,  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario.  Publishers^ 
Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Toronto. 

Casar^s  Gallic  War,  with  notes,  vocabulary,  maps  and 
illustrations.     Publishers,  Albert  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


College  Exchanges. 

We  have  received  the  Acadia  Athcnmim  for  November, 
a  very  creditable  number.  It  reports  forty  students  in  the 
Freshman  class,  and  over  120  in  the  Arts  course.  Prof.  F. 
A.  Haley's  opening  address  is  published.  He  argues  for  a 
broad  and  deep  education  as  a  preliminary  to  the  special 
training  required  for  life's  work;  but  he  would  also  allow 
option,  believing  that  there  is  mental  discipline  in  any  study 
properly  taught. 

The  Sackville  Argosy  comes  to  us  in  an  entirely  new  dress, 
and  is  from  title  page  to  colophon,  one  of  the  brightest  of 
college  magazines. 


The  December  Magazines. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Woodrow  Wilson  writes  an  inter- 
esting article  entitled  "  Mere  Literature." 

In  the  Forum,  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  treats  of  "Child 
Study:  the  Basis  of  Exact  Education,"  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice 
contributes  an  article  on  a  "  Plan  to  free  the  Schools  from 
Politics. 

The  December  Century  is  a  distinctly  holiday  number. 
The  sermon  preached  by  Phillips  Brooks  last  Christmas  is 
given  in  this  number. 

In  St.  Nicholas.  Helen  Keller's  letter  describing  her  visit  to 
the  Fair  is  a  good  example  of  what  education  is  able  to  do 
for  a  young  girl  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  contains  an  ably  written  sketch 
of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  the  late  President  of  Toronto  L  Diversity 


Clubbing  Bates. 

Our  subscribers  frequently  write,  asking  for  clubbing 
rates  with  other  magazines.  Below  will  be  seen  the  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement. 

We  will  send  to  one  address,   payment  in  advance,  the 
Review,  subscription  price  one  dollar  a  year,  and 
The  Cosmopolitan,    subscription  price  §1.50,  both  for  §2  25 
The  Week,  Toronto,         "  "        3  00,  "       3  25 

Canadian  Magazine,  "  "        2.50,  "        3  00 

American  Agriculturist,    "  "        1..^0,  "        I.jO 

The  Forum,  "  "        3  00,  "       3.50 

Littell's  Living  Age,         "  "        8  00,  "       8.00 

The  Century,  '  "  "        4  00,  "       4.50 

St.  Nicholas,  "  "        3.00,  "       3.50 

Atlantic  Monthly,  "  "        4  00,  "       4.20 

New  England  Magazine,  "  "        3.00,  "       3.40 

Garden  and  Forest,  "  "        4.00,  "       4.00 

Scientific  iVmerican,  "  "        3.00,  "       3.50 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  wareroonis  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

-A.   ~S7"ex';$7-   Xja3:?ge    SeXeotiioxi. 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Rods,  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Rep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.--everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &  ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Hbodes,  Carry  &  Co., 

SCHOOL,  SHIP 
OFFICE  FURN 

21'      City  Road  St.  Jo 

AMHERST,    N.  S., 

MANUFAUTURERS    CF 

The 

Paraxon 
School    Desk, 

AND 

With   Folding  Seat. 

WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 

MCGILL    UNIVERSITY,    MONTREAL. 

SESSION     1893  =  4. 


etc.. 


The  Calendar  for  the  Session  1893-94,  contains  information  respecting  conditions  of  entrance,  course  of  study,  degrees 
in  the  Several  Faculties  and    Departments,    of  the  University,   as   tollows: 
FACULTY  OF  LAW.     (Opening,  Septeniber  4lh). 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE.    (October  and). 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  OR  ACADEMICAL  FACULTY.- Including   the  Donalda  Special  Course    for 

Women.     (Soptomber   14lh). 
FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE.     IncludinE  Departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 

inins  ICiii^inecrini;.  EhnMrimil   Eniiiueerinu;  and  Practical  Chemistry.     (SciUemher  l.'ith). 
FACULTY  OF  COMPARATIVE  ivIEDICINE  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE.     (October  1st). 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL.     (Septeinbc  r   l.-^t). 
Copies  of  the  Calendar  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  uii(li;rsii;;ned. 


(Address  McGiU  Collefce,  Montreal.) 


J.  W.  BMKENRIDaE,  B.C.L,  Act'^  Secretary. 


JAUE8  8.  HAT. 


W.  ROBERT  MAT 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MHRCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  Win.  St. 

/'.  O.  BOX  SOS. 

ST.  JOHN,    -     -    -      N.    B. 


Thornk  Bros.,  Hatters  and  Furriers, 
Street,  St,  Jolin,  N.  B. 


Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 

OF  -      . 

Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 
A,  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N,  B. 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B..   JANUARY,  1894. 


.00  PER  Year 


The  Educational  Review 

....     AND    .     ■     .     . 

Cosmopol itan  Magazi ne  fc 

$2.00 


A  liigh  class  illustrated  montlily  magazine  in  the  home  is  no  longer 
a  luxury.  It  is  a  nt-ce^v^itv.  and  to  meet  the  demands  created  by  this 
necessity.  The  Cosmopolitan  riag^azine,  giving  yearly  as  it  does.  15:^ 
page,<^  of  reaiiintr.  by  the  abl^-st  hviug  authors,  ^^^th  over  1200  illustrations 
by  clever  artists,  has  stepped  into  the  breach,  with  a  reduction  in  its 
price  that  hjis  startled  tlie  literan.*  world. 

The  Educational  Review,  fully  ahve  to  the  needs  of  its  patrons,  has 
made  spfcial  an  aiii^ements  with  this  superb  monthly,  whereby  it  will 
re<.-eive  orders  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  both  pubUcations  combined 
for  the  sum  of  $.'.0u 

The  Educational  Review  and 
The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 
16ict8.,  a  Month,  $2.00  a  Year. 

The  price  of  the  great  illustrated  monthlies  in  the  past  has  been  S3. 00 
and  $4.0u  a  year,  and  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  che  more  pretentious 
homes.  Our  offer  furnishes  a  help  to  all  families,  no  matter  how  modest, 
thelrraeana,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  greatest  minds  of  the  world,  as 
The  Oosmopolitan  has  today  the  strongest  regular  staff  of  any  existing 
periodical  Send  orders  as  follows: 
From  New  Bnmswick,  to  U.  U.  HAY.  Saint  Jolm,  N.  B. 
From  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  to  W.  T.  KENNEDY.  Academy, 

HaHfax,  N.  S. 
From  Prince  Edward  Island,  to  J.  D.  Seamen,  Charlottetown,  P.  E  I. 

^^  This  offer  is  open  to  new  suhs-^ribers,  and  to  those  who  pay  all 
arrears  and,  in  addition,  a  year's  subscription  in  advance /rom  this  date. 
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AND 
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MARITIME    PROVINCES 

Hall's   Book  Store, 

FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 

THE    PUBLISHER    OF 

hall's    ELEMENTARY    ARITHMETIC, 

MAPS,   GLOBES,   BALL 

FRAMES,  MUSIC. 


G.  U.  HiT,  St.  John, 
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The  offer  to  send  the  Review  and  Cosmopolitan 
for  Two  Dollars  a  year  is  meeting  with  a  ready 
responee  from  all  sides.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  cheaper  or  more  excellent  reading  matter  for 
a  year. 


See  clubbing  rates  with  magazines  on  another  page. 


As  a  result  of  the  P.  E.  I.  elections  held  on  the 
13th  ult.,  the  liberal  government  led  by  Hon.  Fred. 
Peters,  has  been  sustained  by  a  large  majority.  The 
opposition  numbers  only  seven  in  a  house  of  thirty 
members. 


According  to  Vol.  II  of  the  Census  Reports  of 
Canada,  1890-91,  Charlotte  County  easily  leads  the 
other  counties  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  matter  of 
general  school  education.  It  has  less  illiteracy  accor- 
ding to  population  than  any  other  county.  It  goes 
further  than  that — it  is  surpassed  by  but  few  other 
sections  in  the  Dominion. 


The  Principalship  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Montreal,  is  vacant.  See  theadvertisement  in  another 
column. 
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The  excellent  lessons  on  drawing  which  are  appear- 
ing from  month  to  month  in  the  Review  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  our  teachers  to  this  subject.  Prof. 
Dodge  is  doing  a  good  work  in  leading  teachers 
to  substitute  natural  and  more  practical  methods  for 
the  vague  and  characterless  work  attempted  in  too 
many  of  our  schools  under  the  name  of  drawing. 

Among  the  subjects  for  papers  and  discussion  at 
thene-^itN.  B.  Provincial  Teachers'  Institute,  which 
meets  in  St.  John  in  June  next,  are  the  following: 
The  Demand  for  a  Broader  and  Higher  Scholarship 
in  Teachers;  The  Origin  of  Names  of  Places  in  New 
Brunswick,  with  Associations  Connected  with  them; 
Practical  Lessons  on  Physics  and  Botany;  Woman's 
Influence  in  Education.  The  discussion  of  these 
subjects,  with  the  public  educational  meeting  and  an 
evening  spent  with  the  Natural  Hi.story  Society, 
will  make  up  a  very  excellent  programme. 

The  Review  and  Ooldthioaile' s  Geographical  Ma- 
gazine, one  year  for  $2.50. 

The  Toronto  Educational  Journal  published  an 
excellent  Christmas  number.  The  steady  and  mark- 
ed improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  Journal 
during  the  past  year,  and  its  just  and  discrimina- 
ting treatment  of  educational  questions,  are  evidences 
of  its  increasing  influence. 


"  Canada's  Intellectual  Strength  and  Weakness," 
was  the  subject  of  Hon.  J.  G.  Bourinot's  address  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  in  May  last. 
It  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time  as  was 
to  be  expected,  not  only  from  Dr.  Bourinot's  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  letters  and  writer  on  constitutional 
questions,  but  also  from  his  position  as  president 
of  the  leading  Canadian  society  of  literature  and 
science.  Numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
monograph  in  the  shape  of  bibliographical  and  other 
literary  notes,  forming  a  ground-work,  as  the  writer 
states,  of  a  series  of  historical  and  other  essays  which 
will  be  regularly  brought  out  in  future  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  Dr.  Bourinot's  necessarily  rapid  but  excellent 
review  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Dom- 
inion, he  sums  up,  hoping  that  "  with  the  expan- 
sion of  our  mental  horizon,  with  the  growth  of 
experience  and  knowledge,  with  the  creation  of  a 
wider  sympathy  for  native  talent,  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  that  tendency  to  self-depreciation  which  is  so 
essentrally  colonial,  and  with  the  encouragement  of 
more  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  our  own  intellec- 
tual resources,  we  may  look  forward  with  some  degree 
of  hopefulness  to  conditions  of  higher  development." 


Judge  Eraser  has  been  appointed  Lieut.  Governor 
of  New  Brunswick  in  place  of  the  late  Lieut.  Governor 
Boyd.  The  long  experience  in  public  life  of  Governor 
Eraser  and  his  amiable  character  make  the  appoint- 
ment a  very  popular  one. 

The  London  (Out.)   Advertiser  in   a  recent  issue 

says  : 

"  The  Toronto  School  Board  is  this  year  engaged  in  an 
experiment  which  will  be  closely  watched  by  other  educa- 
tional bodies.  The  trustees,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Inspec- 
tor, have  decided  to  try  a  new  system  with  a  view  to  abolish- 
ing the  method  of  promotion  by  e.\amination.  The  system 
which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  is  that  of  monthly  exami- 
nations, to  be  held  by  each  teacher,  who  will  thus  be  able  to 
judge  at  the  end  of  the  term  which  pupils  have  the  best 
average  capacity,  and  promotions  will  be  made  wholly  on  this 
average.  It  the  new  system  has  the  effect  of  doing  away  with 
grinding  up  fur  examinations,  often  little  better  than  mechan- 
ical performances,  and  in  establishing  solid  understandings  in 
the  youth,  the  change  will  be  an  improvement.  The  smartest 
answerer  of  catch  questions  is  not  always  the  most  fully 
intellectually  equipped." 


A  LIVE  SOCIETY. 


The  N.  B.  Natural  History  Society  is  accomplishing 
an  excellent  work.  Since  its  re-organization,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  it  has  published  annual  bulletins 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  Society  and  the  work  it 
hasaccomplished  are  recorded.  Bulletin  No.XI  hasjust 
been  issued,  containing  the  following  table  of  con- 
tents:—The  Annual  Address  of  the  President;  6.  F. 
Matthew,  M.A..  F.R.S.C,  on  "The  Climate  of  Acadia 
in  the  Earliest  Times;"  "  Notes  on  the  Geography 
and  Natural  History  of  the  Tobique,"  by  Geoffrey 
Stead,  C.  E. ;  "Observations  on  the  Distribution 
and  Habits  of  some  New  Brunswick  Fishes,  by  Philip 
Cox,  A.  B.,  B.  Sc.  The  latter  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  our  flshes  since  the  days 
of  Moses  Perley.  It  records  several  species  new  to 
the  Province;  and  from  Mr.  Cox's  industry  and  skill 
as  a  naturalist,  much  may  be  expected  of  him,  to 
judge  by  what  he  has  already  accomplished  in  this 
important  branch  of  our  natural  history.  The  botani- 
cal committee  makes  a  very  interesting  report,  giving 
the  locality  and  discoverers  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  species  of  plants  new  to  the  Province,  found 
within  the  past  three  years. 

The  Society  has  undertaken  within  recent  years, 
in  addition  to  regular  monthly  lectures,  courses  of 
elementary  lectures  in  science,  with  a  view  to  attract 
to  its  lecture  hall  and  museum  the  general  public, 
and  more  especially  the  teachers  and  students  of  the 
public  schools  in  St.  John.  The  courses  for  the  pre- 
sent winter  embrace  three  lectures  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :—  Pal;T;ontology,  Bacteria,  Birds, 
Plants. 

Such  a  society  is  deserving  of  more  extended 
recognition  and  support  from  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  Province  than  it  receives. 
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'  PROFESSOR  MACDONALD  S  PAPER. 

In  the  December  Review  there  appeared  a  very 
able  and  scholarly  paper  read  by  Professor  Macdonald 
at  the  recent  opening  of  the  Normal  School  at  Truro. 
But  the  paper  deals  with  one  phase  only  of  education 
— tiie  development  of  intellectinl  power.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
who  have  the  highest  reputation  as  teachers  aira  at 
nothing  more  than  the  training  of  the  intellect.  How 
far  man  can  go  in  this  direction,  and  by  what  means 
he  can  secure  the  most  wonderful  results  may  be 
learned  from  the  history  of  the  Athenians.  But  the 
same  study  shows  how  defective  is  such  a  one-sided 
education, — failing  in  the  end  to  secure  not  only  the 
result  sought,  but  also  results  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. 

Although  the  Professor  asserts  that  the  development 
of  intellectual  power  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the 
high  school  course,  yet  we  do  not  think  that  he 
intends  to  undervalue  the  necessity  of  physical  train- 
ing or  that  he  ignores  the  paramount  importance  of 
character  building,  including  the  formation  of  correct 
habits. 

He  asserts  that  present  conditions  in  our  high 
schools  are  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  scien- 
tific habits  of  mind  or  healthy  bodies — the  number 
of  subjects  to  be  studied,  and  the  hurry  to  pass  an 
examination  on  them  results  in  cramming,  superficial, 
ity  and  mental  debility. 

He  recommends  that  on  entering  the  high  school 
the  boy  or  girl  of  the  average  age  of  thirteen  be 
requested  to  select  a  favourite  subject  for  a  major 
study — a  subject  to  be  studied  thoroughly,  systemati- 
cally, deeplv,  down  to  the  very  roots,  while  all  the 
other  subjects  may  be  passed  over  with  minimum 
marks. 

Until  we  have  very  much  better  teachers  than  at 
present,  we  cannot  crowd  into  the  common  school 
course  more  than  it  already  contains. 

Our  best  pupils  at  the  average  ages  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  when  leaving  the  common  schools  and 
entering  the  acadamies,  are  only  just  beginning  to 
get  some  glimpses  of  the  realities  of  the  outer  world. 
Their  powers  of  observation  have  been  partially 
educated,  and  they  have  accumulated  many  facts,  but  [ 
they  do  not  know  the  meaning.  Of  their  own  power  I 
and  aptitudes  they  have  scarcely  began  to  think. 
External  circumstances  may  have  forced  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  certain  pursuits  or  subjects 
more  than  to  others;  but  they  are  incapable  of  intelli- 
gent choice.  1 

The  object  of  the  high  school  is  to  give  the  pupil 
a   general   and    compreheusive    view    of    the  world 


aroand  him  before  he  is  subjected  to  the  narrowing 
effects  of  some  special  pursuit.  If  he  is  ever  to  see 
all  things  in  their  true  perspective,  and  form  valua- 
ble, reliable  judgments  for  his  future  guidance,  he 
must  in  youth  have  a  comprehensive  giasp  of  nil  the 
elements  of  knowledge;  as  well  as  in  more  mature 
years  have  a  deep  and  profound  knowledge  of  one  or 
a  few  subjects. 

It  is  an  infinite  variety  of  healthful  recreations 
throughout  the  extended  period  of  growth  that 
develops  symmetrical  physical  beauty. 

It  is  a  wholesome  interest  in  and  pursuit  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge  during  the  first  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  life  that  will  lay  the  foundation  for  genuine 
culture  in  the  "  school  of  life,"  or  in  the  university. 
We  think,  then,  that  reserving  exceptional  case.«, 
academy  teachers  should  strongly  discourage  elective 
courses. 

In  corroboration  of  our  views  we  might  quote  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Aristotle  and 
Quintilian.  Or  from  later  times  we  might  cite  the 
authority  of  Oomenius — the  first  evangelist  of  modern 
pedagogy.  In  advocating  the  concurrent  study  of 
several  branches,  Quifitilian  says:  "  Must  he  learn 
grammar  aloue  and  then  geometry,  and  in  the  mean- 
while forget  what  he  first  learned!  As  well  advise  the 
farmer  not  to  cultivate  at  the  same  .time  his  fields, 
his  vines,  his  olive  trees  and  his  orchards,  and  not  to 
give  his  thought  simultaneously  to  his  meadows,  his 
cattle,  his  gardens  and  his  trees." 

The  most  distinguished  modern  educationists  are 
of  opinion  that  the  '"five  fundamental  disciplines" 
should  enter  about  equally  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
high  school  and  be  all  imperative. 

Dr.  Bicknell,  President  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation, asks  whether  boys  and  girls,  in  their  teens, 
are  the  wisest  judges  as  to  the  best  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued. "Are  we  to  commit  to  the  untrained  and 
inexperienced  the  solution  of  a  problem  by  chance, 
choice,  or  whimsical  caprice,  which  the  wisest  and 
the  best  of  the  world  have  wrought  out  by  the  slow 
processes  of  educational  evolution?"  "We  must 
declare  that  some  studies  do  enter  as  constituents 
into  a  liberal  education;  that  others  are  elective,  and 
that  the  latter  should  not  infringe  on  the  former." 

Special  attention  to  "one  major  subject,  or  groups 
of  related  ones,  cannot,  according  to  the  laws  of 
growth,  produce  satisfactory  development  of  so 
amazingly  complex  a  being  as  man. 

A  diet  composed  mainly  of  one  article  is  not  con- 
sidered so  wholesome  or  agreeable  as  a  mixed  diet. 

Dr.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr, 
E.  E.  White,  and  all  other  such  men  are  earnest 
advocates  for  the  prolongation  of  the  time  devoted 
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to  theall-roand  disciplinary  studies.  They  claim  that 
in  the  modern  conditions  of  civilization  the  narrowing 
tendency  of  special  studies  requires  to  be  corrected 
by  a  generous  culture  before  the  student  is  tied  down 
to  a  special  pursuit. 

In  an  age  of  machinery  and  subdivision  of  labor 
the  boy  would  become  about  as  mechanical  as  the 
machine  which  he  operates,  unless  the  windows  of  his 
soul  are  first  opened  towards  all  quarters  of  the  horizon. 
That  is  just  what  our  present  course  of  study  is 
well  calculated  to  do.  It  is  therefore  founded  on 
sound  pedagogical  principles  and  any  departure  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  Professor  would  be  a 
retrograde  movement. 

But  if  the  adoption  of  a  major  study  in  our  academ- 
ies is  unsound  theoretically  it  is  still  worse  practically. 
It  would  introduce  confusion  into  every  academy  in  [ 
the  province. 

Take  Halifax  Academy,  for  instance,  with  its  eight 
special  teachers.  It  discourages  options  by  imposing 
a  fine  of  $4.00  or  $8.00  a  year,  according  to  circum- 
stances, upon  students  not  taking  the  full  course. 
Latin  is  considered  compulsory  upon  all  who  enter, 
although  in  the  prescribed  couree  it  is  optional.  And 
yet  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  provide  for  all  the 
classes.  How  much  more  difficult  in  academies  not 
80  well  equipped?  And  how  utterly  impossible  with 
all  kinds  of  major  studies  clamoring  not  only  for 
recognition  but  for  special  attention. 

This  system  prevailed  to  some  extent  at  one  time 
in  Truro  Academy  and  the  result  was  confusion  and 
failure.  But  now  that  "  the  five  fundamental  disci- 
plines "  are  insisted  on,  its  work  is  harmonious  and 
satisfactory  and  its  record  most  brilliant. 

In  our  experience  we  have  found  that  the  students 
who  take  the  full  course,  and  perhaps  optional  be- 
sides, invariably  succeed  best  in  each  subject — beat 
the  single-study  boys  in  their  favorite  study. 

Contractive  elective  courses  or  special  attention  to 
a  major  study,  as  a  rule,  only  tends  to  encourage 
laziness,  and  develop  one-sidedness  and  inefficiency. 
Such  is  the  universal  testimony  of  educators.  Specu- 
lation comes  soon  enough  in  the  colleges — sometimes 
too  soon. 

We  will  mention  just  one  other  inconvenience 
arising  from  such  a  one-sided  system.  A  teacher 
whose  major  study  was  Latin,  and  who  made  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  percent  on  science,  barely  knowing 
the  technical  terms,  goes  to  an  agricultural  section 
and  tries  to  push  his  favorite  study  among  the  farmers' 
boys.     There  will  be  some  dissatisfaction. 

Another  teacher,  whose  major  study  in  the  academy 
was  history,  and  who  barely  passed  in  drawing  and 
b  okkeeping,  going  to  a  manufacturing  or  mercantile 


district,  will  scarcely  gain  the  respect  of  his  patrons 
or  pupils. 

No,  our  present  system  approaches  the  ideal  in  its 
excellence. 

The  superficiality,  inaccuracy  and  want  of  mental 
power  characteristic  of  many  schools  arise  not  from 
any  defects  in  the  course  of  study,  but  from  the  want 
of  really  capable  teachers  who  know  how  to  apply  it. 
All  subjects,  if  well  taught,  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing the  scientific  habit  of  mind  and  industry. 

Latin  is  a  favorite  and  eflfeciive  subject  for  that 
purpose,  because  it  requires  less  skill  and  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  than  science,  or  almost  any  other 
subject. 

Whife  not  agreeing  with  the  Professor  in  his  main 
proposition,  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
very  able,  clear  and  convincing  manner  in  which  he 
shows  the  immense  advantage  of  mental  discipline 
over  mere  knowledge — not  by  any  means  a  work  of 
supererogation  in  these  utilitarian  times.  We  hope, 
however,  and  believe  that  the  day  is  coming  when 
the  most  useful  knowledges  can  be  utilized  to  secure 
the  broadest  and  deejiest  culture. 

The  Professor's  advice  to  teachers,  to  be  in  earnest 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  favorite  study,  is  most  excel- 
lent and  happily  expressed.  Like  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
he  would  not  have  their  pupils  drink  from  stagnant 
pools. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Another  term  has  begun.  Have  you  taken  care  to 
answer  all  communications  from  trustees  in  answer 
to  your  applicatioAs?  After  requesting  the  Inspector 
to  secure  you  a  school,  have  you  invariably  notified 
him  when  you  have  either  accepted  a  position  gained 
by  other  means  or  by  his  recommendation?  I  have 
spoken  to  you  before  about  this,  and  have  told  you  of 
the  confusion  that  is  very  often  caused  by  neglect  of  this 
kind.  I  hope  you  have  not  at  the  end  of  the  term 
given  up  a  school  to  which  you  were  pledged  for 
another  which  seemed  to  you  preferable.  Though 
yon  may  not  be  bound  by  a  contract,  such  conduct 
is  most  dishonorable,  and  causes  much  trouble  to 
trustees,  in  isolated  districts  especially.  That  trus- 
tees are  at  times  discourteous  and  do  not  always 
answer  letters  even  when  stamps  are  enclosed,  is  too 
true,  but  do  not  be  infiucnced  by  such  methods  to 
retaliate. 


There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  have  referred 
before.  When  writing  to  an  Inspector  to  secure  you 
a  school,  or  on  your  own  privale  business,  enclose  a 
stamp  or  post  card  for  a  reply.  •  In  any  matter  rela- 
ting to  the  general  welfare  of   the  schools,  do  not  do 
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80.  You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  the  Inspectors 
have  to  pay  their  own  postage  as  well  as  travelling 
expenses.  A  first  class  male  teacher  has  been  known 
to  pre-pay  a  letter  of  application  by  a  one  cent  stamp 
making  the  Inspector  pay  four  cents  to  get  the  letter 
and  three  cents  to  answer  it  (if  he  did  so)  all  for  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  a  school  for  him. 

Some  teachers  of  the  third  class  holding  licenses 
granted  before  December  31st,  1893,  have  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  no  longer  valid.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  All  third  class  licenses  granted  after  that  date 
are  valid  for  only  three  years.  Third  class  licenses 
granted  before  that,  are  valid  during  good  behaviour. 

Look  out  for  the  new  temperance  texts  which  come 
into  use  at  the  beginning  of  this  "term.  Observe 
carefully  the  teacher's  contract.  There  are  some  diff- 
erences, as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Review  pre- 
viously. See  that  the  trustees  make  provision  for  the 
proper  heating  of  the  school  house.  Days  lost  owing 
to  cold  houses  will  not  be  paid  for  by  the  Province. 
The  trustees  are  supposed  to  pay  for  them,  but  they 
seldom  do. 


If  any  Board  of  School  Trustees  refuses  to  pay  for 
the  days  allowed  the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  County  Institute  after  proper  notice  has 
been  given  it  by  the  teacher,  report  the  matter  to  the 
Inspector.  He  will  most  likely  find  means  to  compel 
the  Board  to  do  so. 


If  your  Secretary  has  not  sent  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  the  school  meeting  to  the  Inspector,  please  advi.se 
him  to  do  so. 


Ascertain  whether  or  not  you  are  teaching  in  a 
poor  district.     Some  changes  take  place  each  year. 

Be  sure  to  inquire  of  your  Secretary  before  sending 
to  the  Inspector  for  a  register  blank.  It.  is  usually 
sent  to  him. 

Speak  a  shade  more  kindly 

Than  tbe  year  before; 
Vr.\\  a  little  oftener, 

Love  a  little  more; 
C'liog  a  little  closer 

To  the  Father's  love; 
Life  below  shall  liker  grow 

To  the  life  above. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  and  reader  of  the 
Refiew  from  its  infancy,  and  have  found  in  it  a 
valuable  friend  and  helper  in  my  work.  Am  pleased 
to  notice  the  improvements  you  have  been  able  to 
make  from  time  to  time,  and  wish  for  you  and  your 
paper  many  New  Years  of  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

Tracadie.  N.  B.,  Dec.  IStli,  1893.  B.  D. 


Teachers'  Associations. 

Hants  and  Kings  Counties,  X.  S. 
The  teachers  of  Inspectoral  District  No.  5,  conclu- 
ded a  very  successful  Association  on  December  22Qd 
ult.  The  meetings  were  held,  principally,  in  the  new 
town  school  house.  About  one  hundred  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  After  the  enrolment. of  mem- 
bers, Inspector  Roscoe,  in  a  few  well  chosen  words, 
welcomed  the  Association  to  the  university  town  of 
Wolfville,  and  hoped  the  surroundings  might  be  con- 
genial to  all.  He  welcomed  the  teachers  to  our 
homes,  and  to  the  meetings  of  this  educational  gath- 
ering, and  felt  assured  from  the  deep  interest  each 
had  in  the  work  to  be  done,  no  one  would  leave  a 
word  unsaid  that  may  bring  help  to  a  fellow- 
teacher. 

Mr.  Stephen  Rogers,  of  Habitant,  read  the  first 
paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  Parents  to  the  School." 
In  early  times  the  education  of  the  child  was  entirely 
in  the  haods  of  the  parents.  Even  now,  when 
teachers  are  specially  trained  to  teach,  young  parents 
often  persist  in  interfering  with  the  teacher  in  his 
duties.  He  maintained  that  parents  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  studies 
and  text-books,  so  long  as. he  follows  the  course  of 
study  as  a  guide.  The  studies  of  the  course — imper- 
ative and  optional — wore  wisely  selected  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  oi  public  schools. 

Miss  Lily  A.  Scott,  of  Wolfville,  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting lesson  on  "  Scientific  Temperance"  to  a  class  of 
Grade  IV  pupils.  She  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a 
microscope  how  alcohol  is  made,  explaioed  its  poison- 
ous effects  upon  muscle,  brain,  etc.  She  declared  it 
a  thief,  and  proved  the  truth  of  Shakespeare's  lines: 
"  Men  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouth  to  steal  away 
their  brains."  She  showed  the  necessity  of  protection 
against  this  thief.  The  door  must  be  locked.  The 
key  was  the  temperance  pledge. 

Mr.  Isaac  Crombie,  B.  A.,  of  Uantsport,  gave  a 
paper  on  "  Spelling,"  In  a  concise  and  practical 
manner,  he  described  his  experience  in  teaching  this 
difficult  subject  to  Grades  IX  and  X.  He  said  that 
having  learned  that  memorizing  long  lists  of  words — 
minus  sense  and  context — was  a  failure,  he  adopted 
the  dictation  method.  This  was  best  performed  by 
assigning  a  number  of  words  which  the  pupils  were 
to  use  in  sentences  that  would  clearly  illustrate  their 
meaning.  As  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  meaning  of 
the  words  he  required  his  pupils  to  learn  the  roots, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes,  and  derive  their  meaning  from 
the  original  language.  This  plan  worked  well  with 
him.  Mr.  C.  urged  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the 
Sui^erseded  Speller  in  our  Schools. 
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On  Wednesday  evening,  tne  teachers  were  enter- 
tained by  Inspector  Koscoe,  where  they  met  Dr.  A. 
H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  E'lucation;  Professor 
Tufts  and  Ooldwell  of  Acadia  College;  Prof.  Oakes 
of  Ilorton  Academy;  Prof.  Saville  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral School,  and  Dr.  Hall  of  the  Normal  School, 
Music,  games,  and  the  discussion  of  educational  topics 
were  heartily  engaged  in;  and  all  seemed  to  extract 
pleasure  from  the  occasion. 

Thursday,  a.  m.,  Mr.  J.  N.  Sturk  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  School  Master  and  his  Work."  He  showed  the 
important  mission  of  the  teacher,  how  he  moulded 
the  youthful  mind  when  it  is  "  wax  to  receive,  but 
marble  to  retain."  This  paper  was  well  received  from 
a  teacher  so  young  as  the  writer. 

The  Association  then  repaired  to  Prof.  Cold  well's 
laboratory  in  the  college,  and  were  entertained  and 
instructed  in  the  Professor's  happy  method  of  present- 
ing a  subject.  He  exhibited  a  cheap  set  of  apparatus 
and  illustrated  its  use  by  various  experiments.  By 
having  the  apparatus  in  readiness,  with  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  teachers,  the  experiments  followed  in 
quick  succession,  and  much  was  accomplished  in  the 
hour.  The  Professor  showed  how  to  construct  such 
apparatus  as  an  ordinary  school  needs.  The  lesson 
was  suggestive,  and  will  be  very  valuable  to  all  who 
are  trying  to  do  work  of  this  kind.  The  Association 
evinced  their  interest  by  the  closest  attention. 

The  museum,  library,  seminary,  and  manual  train- 
ing schools  were  visited  by  the  teachers  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  Miss  Graves,  and  Prof. 
Oakes. 

Thursday,  p.  m.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Godfrey  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  "  Dr.  Arnold  as  a  Teacher."  Education 
has  ever  been  the  most  difBcult  field  in  which  to  dis- 
play originality,  because  in  this  field  there  was  the 
greatest  temptation  to  conservatism;  and  innovation 
meets  the  strongest  opposition  among  educationists 
themselves.  Among  those  teachers  who  have  tri- 
umphed over  ignorance  and  prejudice,  the  foremost 
stands  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  This  great  man  had 
as  his  motto — good  order,  willing  obedience,  active 
work.  His  success  depended  not  on  tact,  but  solely 
upon  industry  and  attention.  Unflagging  industry 
must  succeed.  Study  the  minds  of  and  seek  to 
undeesiand  the  children  and  their  wants;  expect  from 
boys  the  work  of  boys  only,  not  men.  Ever  seek  to 
improve;  be  not  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done. 

Dr.  J.  13.  Hall  of  the  Normal  School,  then  gave  a 
"Lesson  in  English"  to  a  class  of  Grade  IX  pupils. 
Howe's  poem,  "My  Country's  Streams,"  formed  the 
basis  oU  the  lesson.  The  exercise  combined  reading, 
literature,  analysis  and  parsing,  and  was  taught  in 
the  Dr.'s  happy  style.     He  has  the  faculty  of    being 


pleasant  himself,  and  of  making  his  pupils  feel  plea- 
sant— two  strong  points  in  good  teaching.  The  audi- 
ence enjoyed  the  lesson  very  much.  Dr.  Hall  is 
always  welcome  at  teachers'  meetings. 

Miss  N.  A.  Burgoyne,  at  this  stage,  read  a  paper  and 
taught  a  lesson  on  the  "Tonic  Sol-Fa  Notation."  The 
history,  the  popularity,  and  the  merits  of  this  notation 
were  clearly  presented  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper. 
She  quoted  many  distingushed  musicians  as  authority 
for  the  statements  made.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
MacKay,  the  Association  by  vote,  rtquested  Miss 
Burgoyne  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  this  valuable 
paper.  The  lesson  took  the  Association  through  some 
of  the  elementary  stages  of  the  notation  in  Miss  Bur- 
goyne's  clear  and  concise  method  of  presenting  a  sub- 
ject and  was  a  delight  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  it. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  public  educational  meeting 
was  held  in  College  Hall  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mal opening  of  the  new  school-house.  In  the  absence 
of  Mayor  Bowles,  Inspector  Roseoe  presided.  Mr.  E. 
W.  Sawyer,  of  the  School  Board,  was  called  upon  and 
spoke  of  the  great  improvement  made  in  educational 
facilities  in  connection  with  public  school  instruction 
in  the  last  decade.  He  referred  to  the  history,  etc., 
of  the  new  house,  and  said  the  people  had  unani- 
mously voted  money  for  its  erection  and  for  heating 
and  ventilating  it  in  the  most  approved  way,  as  soon 
as  the  need  of  such  a  building  was  intelligently  placed 
before  them.  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  congratulated  the  school  board  and  town 
upon  having  erected  a  building  so  well  adapted  for 
school  purposes.  He  attributed  the  sentiment  of 
such  preparation  for  the  public  schools,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  such  magnificent  buildings  as  the  one  in 
which  we  were  assembled,  and  the  adjoining  institu- 
tions. He  dwelt  upon  the  method  of  heating  and 
ventilating  by  the  "  Fuller  and  Warner"  system. 
Amherst,  Yarmouth,  and  Wolfville  had  introduced 
this  system,  and  were  setting  examples  worthy  of 
imitation  by  other  towns  and  sections.  He  compared 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  present  with  those 
of  the  past,  and  showed  the  superiority  of  the  former. 

Dr.  Hall  described  his  visits  to  the  schools  of  the 
various  European  countries  as  well  as  those  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  and  noted  the  points  of 
contrast.  While  in  many  respects  our  schools  are 
superior  to  those  of  Germany,  we  can  with  profit  imi- 
■  tate  the  Germans  in  physical  training,  school  etiquette 
and  the  study  of  horticulture. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Sawyer,  while  engaged  in  university 
education,  sympathized  with  his  fellow-teachers  in 
all  their  endeavors  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
public  schools.     He  congratulated  the  school  board 
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upon  the  fine  house  ]ust  completed,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  they  might  set  an  example  to  the  governor!- 
of  the  college  in  the  matter  of  beautifying  and  im- 
proving the  grounds. 

Prof.  Oakes  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  impor- 
tance of  Civics  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  schools. 
He  thought  that  every  school  boy  should  be  taught 
his  duty  and  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Eaton  urged  the  importance  of  option- 
al studies  in  the  public  schools. 

Prof.  Faville,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Horti- 
cultural school  to  be  opened  in  WolfviUe  in  January, 
was  introduced  and  spoke  for  a  short  time  in  regard 
to  the  work  he  came  to  do. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Keirstead  was  the  last  speaker.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  good  ventilation  in 
school  buildings,  and  referred  to  the  paper  and  les- 
son of  Miss  Burgoyne  in  very  complimentary  tc^ms. 
Excellent  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  furnish- 
ed by  Mrs.  Witter,  Mrs.  Crandall,  and  Miss  Fitch. 

Friday,  a.  m.  The  session  began  by  voting  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in 
Windsor. 

The  following  are  the  officers: — Inspector  Roscoe, 
President;  J.  A.  Smith,  B.  A.,  Vice-President;  C.  E 
Seaman,  B.  A.,  Sec. -Treasurer.  Executive  Commit- 
tee:— Principal  Crombie;  Principal  Robinson;  Miss 
Burgoyne,  Miss  Mcintosh. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  B.  A.,  of  Kentville,  read  a 
paper  on  '•  Xormal  Schools."  He  advocated  the 
necessity  of  teachers  having  professional  training  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  other  professions. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  B.  A.,  of  Windsor,  introduced  the 
"  Metric  System"  by  a  short  paper,  in  which  he  gave 
its  history  and  claims  upon  us;  and  taught  an  excel- 
lent lesson  illustrating  the  system.  He  thinks  it 
must  soon  come  into  general  use.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  followed,  showing  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  this  simple  system,  and  thanking  Mr. 
Smith  for  presenting  it  so  clearly.  The  discussion  of 
the  various  subjects  was  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
Association.  Messrs.  McLeod,  Smith,  Robinson, 
Lee,  Sturk,  Dr.  Hall,  Prof.  Coldwell,  Prof.  Oakes, 
Dr.  MacKay  and  others  participated  in  it. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  preferred  to 
come  in  incidentally  to  answer  questions,  instead  of 
giving  a  formal  address  or  paper  on  "Science."  A 
number  of  such  questions  came  up  during  the  meet- 
ing, which  were  readily  and  very  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  Dr.  MacKay.  He  is  certainly  at  home, 
with  chalk  in  hand,  before  the  blackboard,  elucida- 
ting some  perplexing  point  of  science.  At  all  these 
meetings  Dr.  MacKay  put  himself  in  touch  with  the 
teachers  and  their  work,  and  seemed   to  delight  to 


I  answer  questions  put  to  him.  The  teachers  of  this 
District  hold  the  Superintendent  in  high  esteem. 
To  quote  from  two  of  their  reports  :  (1>  To  the  Hants 
Journal,  "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Superintendent 
MacKay  has  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all." 
(2)  To  Halifax  Herald,  "  It  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
teachers  to  come  in  contact  with  him  who  is  now  the 
head  of  our  public  school  system.  Dr.  MacKay  will 
always  be  welcome  among  us." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  i)eople  of  Wolfville  for  free 
entertainment,  and  short  addresses  by  Dr.  MacKay 
and  Inspector  Roscoe,  brought  the  Association  to  a 
close. 


St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute. 
The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in 
the  Centennial  School  building  December  2Ist  at 
10  A.  M.  Thos.  Stothart,  President,  in  the  Chair, 
Malcolm  D.  Brown,  Secretary.  The  enrolment  fee 
was  fixed  at  25  cents.  About  170  teachers  enrolled. 
The  Treasurer's  report  was  read,  showing  a  balance 
of  ^5.41.  An  excellent  paper  on  Drawing  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  Harrington.  The  discussion  on  the 
paper  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  G.  U.  Hay,  In- 
spector Carter,  Miss  Murphy,  Thos.  O'Reilly,  W.  H. 
Parlee,  and  James  Barry.  Mr.  W.  D.  Baskin,  one 
of  the  St.  John  School  Board,  who  was  present,  said  — 
he  believed  the  curriculum  was  overloaded  and  im- 
posed a  strain  upon  the  pupils.  He  also  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mode  of  grading  pupils  was  defec- 
tive, and  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  matter  dis- 
cussed. Inspector  Carter  replied,  stating  that  greater 
demands  were  being  made  upon  the  schools  each 
year,  and  that  we  must  keep  step  with  the  times. 
Instead  of  the  course  of  study  being  curtailed,  the 
prospects  were  that  it  would  be  enlarged.  He  also 
thought  that  few,  if  any,  pupils  were  injured  attain- 
ing a  mere  pass,  but  that  as  in  every  other  competi- 
tion, overwork  was  the  result  of  ambition  to  excel  and 
obtain  prizes  or  standing.  He  moved  that  an  hour  of 
the  afternoon  session  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
grading  pupils.  This  was  carried.  After  enrolment 
in  the  afternoon.  Miss  M.  E.  Hayes  read  a  practical 
paper  on  Composition.  It  was  discussed  by  James 
Barry,  W.  T.  Kerr  and  others.  The  question  of 
grading  was  then  taken  up  and  provoked  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. Messrs.  Baskin,  Coll,  Nase  and  Hetherington, 
of  the  St.  John  School  Board  were  present.  The 
majority  of  the  speakers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
grading  should  be  by  the  teachers  alone.  The  minori- 
ty favored  the  idea  that  the  teachers  should  have  a 
large  voice  in  the  matter,  but  that  the  responsibility 
should  be  shared  with  the  officers  of  the  Board.  The 
speakers  were  Henry  Town,  G.  U.  Hay,  James  Barry, 
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W.  M.  McLean,  W.  H.  Parlee,  and  Inspector  Carter. 
The  members  of  the  Board  being  invited  to  speak, 
declined  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  it 
was  soon  to  come  before  them  ofiBcially,  but  they  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  the  discussion,  and  regretted 
to  see  so  many  teachers  so  apathetic  regarding  the 
matter,  that  they  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  full 
discussion. 

After  roll  call,  on  Friday  morning,  Inspector  Car- 
ter read  a  note  from  Dr.  Inch  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  present.  An  excellent  paper  on  Physics  was 
then  read  by  W.  J.  S.  Myles,  A.  M.  The  paper  was 
discussed  by  Messrs  Hay,  Harrington  and  others. 
The  Institute  then  divided  into  sections -primary, 
intermediate,  and  advanced — and  discussed  matters 
appertaining  to  the  work  in  these  divisions. 

At  the  afternoon  session  after  routine,  Inspector 
Carter  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  teachers  the 
Educational  Review.  He  spoke  of  the  benefit  it 
had  already  been  to  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  and 
of  the  large  field  of  usefulness  before  it.  It  was 
entirely  worthy  of  their  confidence  and  support.  A 
number  of  questions  in  the  question  box  were  then 
dealt  with.  President  Stothart  proved  himself  an 
adept  at  solving  knotty  problems.  Mr.  John  Mont- 
gomery not  being  able  on  account  of  illness  to  be 
present  to  read  his  paper,  it  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
The  paper,  which  was  on  School  Discipline,  was  a  very 
practical  one.  A  short  discussion  followed.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — John  Mont- 
gomery, President;  Miss  Kate  Kerr,  Vice-President; 
M.  D.  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Executive  Com- 
mittee— C.  J.  Morrison,  J.  F.  Black,  Miss  Annie  Ilea. 
Inspector  Carter  moved — That  this  Institute  heartily 
commend  the  action  of  the  city  teachers  regarding 
the  action  they  have  taken  in  preparing  a  memorial 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lt.  Gov.  Boyd.  On  motion 
the  Institute  adjourned. 

Kent  Co.,  N.  B.,  Teachers' Institotb. 
The  Kent  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Richibucto,  November  IGth  and  17th.  About  twenty- 
five  teachers  attended.  Chief  Supt.  Inch  and  Inspec- 
tor Smith  were  present  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings.  An  excellent  opening  address  was  given 
by  Vice-president,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Coates,  Principal  of 
the  Kingston  Superior  School,  who  occupied  tlie 
chair.  The  following  officers  were  elected: — Inspec- 
tor Smith,  President;  Miss  Isabella  J.  Caie,  Vice- 
president;  H.  T.  Colpitts,  Secretary-Treasurer;  A.  E. 
Pearson,  and  Miss  Teresa  McDonald,  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  A. 
E.  Pearson,  Principal  of  the  Superior  School,  Buc- 
touche,  on  "  Discipline  in  Schools;"  by  Mr,  J.  E,  B. 


Clarke,  Principal  of  Superior  School,  Bass  River,  on 
the  "  Importance  of  Teaching  Temperance  in  Our 
Schools  (read  by  Miss  Maggie  Graham);  and  by  Mr. 
Goodwin,  Principal  of  the  Superior  School  at  Har- 
court,  on  "Grammar."  Interesting  discussions 
followed  the  reading  of  these  papers,  taken  part  in 
by  H.  T.  Colpitts,  J.  D.  Phinney,  M.  P.  P.,  Mr. 
Coates,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Allan,  Dr.  Inch,  Inspec- 
tor Smith,  Miss  Caie  and  others.  A  public  educa- 
tional meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November 
16th,  Inspector  Smith  in  the  chair.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  President,  Chief  Supt.  Inch,  George  V. 
Mclnerny,  M.  P.,  and  J,  D.  Phinney,  M.  P.  P.  There 
were  some  excellent  addresses  given  which  were  listen- 
ed to  by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience. 

Intekesting  Meeting  at  Spkinghill,  N   S. 

The  teachers'  association  for  district  No.  10  met 
in  annual  session  at  Springhill  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, December  8th  and  9th,  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  teachers  being  present.  Besides  the  teachers. 
Superintendent  of  Education  (Dr.  Mackay),  Prof.  Lee 
Russell  of  the  provincial  normal  school,  Truro,  and 
Inspector  Craig  were  present.  The  session  was  one 
of  the  most  profitable  and  interesting  yet  held. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  reception  was  tendered 
the  visitors  by  the  Springhill  teachers.  A  good  pro- 
gramme was  furnished  by  the  orchestra,  assisted  by 
the  leading  musical  talent  of  the  town. 

Inspector  Craig,  president  of  the  association,  open- 
ed the  first  session  on  Thursday  morning,  with  a 
short  address  of  welcome,  after  which  the  programme 
of  the  session  was  taken  up,  the  first  being  a  paper  on 
"The  Teaching  Profession,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ferguson, 
of  Tatamagouche.  W.  R.  Slade,  of  Oxford,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  "  The  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  the 
Tissues."  These  papers  elicited  more  or  less  discuss- 
ion. Mr.  A.  S.  Ford  gave  a  lesson  illustrative  of  the 
tonic  sol-fa  system. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Prof.  Lee  Russel  gave  a 
splendid  paper  on  "Manual  Training."  Miss  Peppard, 
of  Onslow,  read  a  very  interesting  paper.  In  the 
evening  a  rousing  educational  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  Eraser's  Hall,  Town  Clerk  McLeod  presiding. 
Addresses  were  given  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  Mackay, 
Prof.  Lee  Russel  and  Inspector  Craig  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright.  Splendid  music  was  furnished  by  the  Spring- 
hill orchestra. 

The  first  matter  of  business  taken  up  the  next 
morning  was  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 
President,  Mr.  Craig;  Vicei)re8ident,  A.  S.  Ford; 
Secretary- treasurer,  A.  D.  Ross.  The  executive  con- 
sist of  the  above  officers  and  Messrs.  Ferguson  (Tata- 
magouche),   Campbell  (Parreboro),    Slade   (Oxford), 
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and  Misses  West  (Amherst),  Grant  (Springhill),  Cam- 
eron (Parrsboro),  and  Crandall  (Oxford). 

After  the  election,  Mr.  A.  S.  Ford  gave  another 
lesson  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  system.  ^Ir.  Seanlan,  of 
Nappan,  who  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  vacation  at 
the  World's  Fair,  three  days  of  which  were  spent  in 
the  educational  department,  read  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  ou  "The  Educational  Exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair."  Principal  PiUggles  of  Acadia 
Mines,  with  a  class  from  the  Springhill  academy,  gave 
a  lesson  illustrative  of  his  method  of  teaching  writing. 
Principal  Torry,  of  Springhill,  read  a  paper,  "  Shore 
Cuts  in  Arithmetic."  The  discussion  of  these  papers 
occupied  considerable  time  and  were  very  interesting. 
Inspector  Craig  gave  a  valuable  talk  on  "  School 
Returns." 

At  the  afternoon  session  Principal  Campbell,  Parrs- 
boro, read  a  paper  on  "The  School  Section  as  an 
Educator."  This  paper  called  forth  much.praise,  and 
by  request  of  the  convention  will  be  published  in  the 
Educational  Review.  A  paper  on  "The  Teaching 
of  Mathematics"  was  read  by  Principal  Healy,  Pug- 
wash.  After  the  discussion  of  these  papers  and  on 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mackay,  "The  Course  of  Study" 
was  thrown  open  for  discussion,  and  all  seeming  diffi- 
culties as  presented  by  the  different  teachers  present 
were  explained  away  by  the  superintendent,  Dr. 
Mackay,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  convention. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Mackay  and  Prin- 
cipal Russel  for  their  valuable  assistance,  the  railways 
for  reducing  fares,  the  teachers  and  town  council  for 
their  reception,  etc.,  were  passed.  Much  regret  was 
expressed  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Lay.  principal  of  the  Amherst 
academy  was  prevented  from  being  present  by  the 
serious  illness  of  iNIrs.  Lay. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lay,  Mr.  A.  S.  Ford,  on 
behalf  of  the  Amherst  teachers,  extended  a  hearty 
invitation  to  the  convention  to  meet  at  Amherst  at 
their  next  session,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  con- 
vention the  invitation  was  accepted — Halifax  Herald. 


For  tbe  RK\nEW.] 


NATURE    LESSONS. 
The  Woodpecker  Family. 


In  both  France  and  Germany  one-fourth  reduced 
to  a  decimal  is  written  as  0,25 ;  in  England  it  is 
written  0"25  (always  with  the  period  at  the  top  of  the 
line),  and  in  the  L'nited  States  in  this  way,  0.25. 
France  and  Germany  always  use  the  comma,  England 
and  the  United  States  the  period,  the  only  difference 
being  the  manner  in  which  it  is  placed  upon  the  line. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  given  the  credit  of  originating 
the  present  English  method  of  using  the  decimal 
point,  his  reason  being  that  by  placing  it  at  the  top 
of  the  line  it  could  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from 
the  "full  stop"  punctuation  mark.  All  English 
mathematicians  use  the  mark  in  the  way  proposed  by 
Newton,  and  the  period  as  a  sign  of  multiplication. — 
Scientific  American. 


Hairy  Woodpecker,  x  1-3. 

Here  is  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  so  called  from  the 
hairy  character  of  the  feathers  on  its  back.  Its  dress 
is  made  up  entirely  of  modest  white  and  black,  except 
in  the  male,  who,  in  addition,  sports  a  scarlet  patch 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  The  white  covers  all  the 
under  part  of  the  body,  and  the  side  feathers  of  the 
tail.  Its  black  upper  parts  are  marked  with  a  white 
patch  along  the  back,  a  white  collar  band  just  over 
each  shoulder  from  which  a  white  curve  runs  .below 
the  eye  to  the  forehead,  matched  by  an  opposite  curve 
running  from  the  eye  nearly  to  meet  the  other  curve 
at  the  shoulder.  The  eye  is  partially  within  this 
white  line  parenthesis.  Then  there  are  numerous 
smaller  spots  of  white  on  the  wing  feathers.  But  see 
how  its  claws  grip  the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  it 

climbs.  Two 
toes  are  in 
front  and 
two  are  be- 
hind. Even 
were  the  poor 
bird  shot 
these  sharp 
claws  might 
still  keep 
their  hold  in 

the  bark.  There  is  a  good  reason  then,  you  see,  for 
calling  these  birds  "  climbers,''  so  well  are  their  feet 
constructed  for  such  an  exercise.  But  their  wood- 
peckiug  performances  are  perhaps  even  more  conspic- 
uous. How  many  times  have  you  seen  them  chiseling 
a  hole  through  the  bark  of  a  suspicious  looking  tree 
for  the  worms  or  other  insects  guessed  to  be  finding 
shelter  there.  How  many  a  time  have  the  boys  going 
into  the  woods  seen  a  hole  bored  into  the  side  of  an 


Zygodactyle  Foot.    (Woodpecker.) 
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old  tree,  turning  downwards  and  becoming  larger 
until  there  is  room  enough  for  a  safe  and  cosy  nest 
for  the  little  woodpeckers  who  are  content  to  lie  on  a 
bed  of  fine  wood  chips,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  is  lined.  What  a  wonderful  combination  of 
hammer  and  chisel  we  find  in  their  head  and  bill. 

But  there  are  no  less  than  eight  different  kinds  of 
woodpeckers  to  be  found  in  our  country,  and  how 
shall  I  enable  you  to  know  one  from  another,  and 
know  their  proper  names?  Let  me  try. 

First,  we  have  two  very  much  alike,  the  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  figure^S  above,  and  the  Downy  Wood- 
pecker but  little  over  six  inches  in  length,  while  the 
former  is  about  nine  inches  in  length.  Besides  being 
smaller  the  Downy  has  its  white  outer  tail  feathers 
marked  with  black,  while  these  feathers  in  the  Hairy 
are  generally  pure  white. 

Then  we  have  another  two  which  are  rather  rare 
at  present  in  these  provinces.  They  differ  very  mark- 
edly from  all  the  other  woodpeckers  by  having  only 
three  toes,  two  in  front  and  one  behind.  The  first 
and  more  common  is  the  Arctic  Three-toed  Wood- 
pecker, about  the  same  size  as  the  Hairy,  nine  inches, 
but  having  no  white  on  the  back  or  the  top  of  the 
head.  For  this  last  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  Black-backed  Woodpecker."  The  male  distin- 
guishes himself  by  a  patch  of  yellow  on  the  top  of  his. 
head.  The  second  is  the  American  Three-toed  Wood- 
pecker, about  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  marked 
with  white  bars  or  a  white  stripe  on  its  back;  for  this 
reason  sometimes  called  the  "  White-backed  Three- 
toed  Woodpecker."  This  last  is  very  rare  in  Nova 
Scotia,  having  not  been  seen  by  many  of  its  ornithol- 
ogists.    We  are  now  half  done. 

Our  fifth  is  a  very  common  bird,  the  Yellow- 
bellied  Woodpecker,  about  eight  inches  long.  The 
upper  parts  of  its  body  are  black  and  white,  but  the 
lower  parts  instead  of  being  all  white  are  strongly 
tinged  with  yellow  on  the  belly,  chin  scarlet  and 
throat  black  in  the  male,  but  both  white  in  the  female. 
The  crown  is  red  in  the  adult  male  and  often  also  in 
the  female.  A  long  white  patch  on  wing.  This  is 
the  species  which  is  particularly  injurious  to  trees, 
some  say  the  only  one. 

Next  comes  a  couple  of  relatives,  most  distinguish- 
ed in  appearance,  but  now  becoming  extremely  rare, 
especially  the  latter  one.  These  are  the  Pileated 
Woodpecker  and  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  The 
former  is  a  giant,  being  abotU  eighteen  inches  long, 
black  but  with  a  broad  white  line  running  down  from 
its  head  along  the  side  of  its  neck  beyond  the  shoulder 
and  a  brilliant  scarlet  crest.  In  the  male  this  crest 
is  more  extensive  and  there  is  a  line  of  scarlet  running 
from  the  bill  below  the  eye  in  addition.     This  is  the 


bird  which  sometimes  selecting  a  resonant  limb  of 
decayed  pine  or  hemlock  and  bracing  itself  by  means 
of  its  tail,  drums  on  the  wood  with  its  bill  with  such 
tremendous  rapidity  and  force  that  the  noise  of  lis 
thunder  can,  in  a  still  day,  be  heard  miles  away  in  the 
forest.  The  other  species,  perhaps  a  little  over  nine 
inches  long,  can  be  easily  distinguished,  if  seen,  by  its 
head  and  neck  beingcrimson  to  the  shoulder,  its  under 
parts  white  and  its  upper  parts  blue-black  with  a  large 
white  bar  across  its  wings. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  most  common  of  all,  the 
Flicker,  "Yellow  Hammer"  or  "Golden-winged 
Woodpecker,"  as  it  is  called  by  different  people.  It 
is  twelve  inches  long,  head  ashy  colored  with  a  red 
crescent  behind;  back,  drab  and  black;  rump,  white; 
below,  pinkish  brown  shading  into  yellow;  a  black 
crescent  on  the  breast;  belly  with  numerous  round 
black  spots;  and  the  under  surface  of  its  quills  golden 
yellow.  When  flying  in  the  sunlight  this  gold  makes 
its  wings  appear  to  flicker  like  a  flame.  Hence  the 
name.  At  the  end  of  our  lesson  we  shall  give  a 
specimen  story  of  an  observation  made  on  these  two 
last  mentioned  Woodpeckers,  by  an  eminent  ornitho- 
logist. Dr.  Jasper,  who  made  a  drawing  of  the  scene 
from  nature,  as  well  as  a  word  description.  But  here 
let  us  recapitulate  by  writing  down  in  order  the  names 
of  our  Woodpeckers  as  they  are.  recommended  to  be 
used  by  that  great  authority  on  birds,  the  American 
Ornithological  Union,  with  their  length  in  inches, 
and  any  other  short  remarks. 

1.  Hairy    Woodpecker,  9  inches,    common    resident,    outer 

tail  feathers  white. 

2.  Downy  Woodpecker,  6  inches,  common   resident,    outer 

tail  feathers  white  with  black, 

3.  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker,  9   inches,  not  common, 

black-backed,  yellow  head  patch  on  male. 

4.  American  Three-toed  Woodpecker,   9   inches,  very  rare, 

white  bars  or  patch  on  back. 

5.  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker,  8  inches,  very  common,  red 

on  crown,  injurious  to  trees. 
G.   Pileated  Woodpecker,  18  inches,  imcommon,  red  crested 
the  largest  of  all. 

7.  Ked-headed    Woodpecker,  9  inches,  rare,  head  and  neck 

crimson  to  shoulders. 

8.  Flicker,  13  inches,  most  common,    crescents  scarlet  and 

black. 


"  Teach  the  rising  generation  the  science  of  music 
in  all  the  schools,  and  you  teach  them  the  habit  of 
closest  thought,  accuracy  of  expression  and  refine- 
ment of  manner.  Song  is  the  language  of  gladness 
and  the  utterance  of  devotion.  It  i.s  also  physically 
beneficent — it  raises  the  circulation — wakes  up  the 
bodily  energies  —  and  diffuses  life  and  animation 
to  a\\."—Sel 
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The  Flicker  and  Red-Headed  Woodpecker. 

Time,  the  month  of  May;  place,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Columbus,  Ohio,"  U.  S.  A.  A  pair  of 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers  had  a  nest  in  the  old  stump 
of  a  decayed  tree;  the  entrance  to  it  undoubtedly  had 
been  made  by  the  Flicker,  as  the  size  of  it  indicated 
it  being  considerably  larger  than  the  Red-heads 
usually  make.  I  had  previously  examined  this  nest; 
there  were  four  eggs  in  it  at  the  time.  At  first  a 
male  Flicker  tried  his  best  to  force  an  entrance,  but 
was  effectually  repulsed  by  the  Red-heads.  The 
female  Flicker  was  during  this  time  most  indolently 
sitting  on  another  stump  of  a  broken  tree,  seeming 
not  to  take  any  interest  in  the  doings  of  her  mate; 
but  some  time  after,  perhaps  pressed  by  the  necessity 
of  laying  her  egg,  she  took  an  active  part  against  the 
Red-heads,  and  the  united  strength  of  both  finally 
overpowered  them,  and  they  had  to  abandon  their 
nest  and  eggs  to  the  Flickers,  who,  in  their  turn, 
after  having  thrown  out  the  eggs  of  the  Red-heads, 
installed  themselves  in  the  nest. 

Theodohe  Jasper. 

The  Blue  Jay. 

Curiosity  is  largely  developed  in  birds.  The  blue 
jay  is  the  most  curious  as  well  as  the  most  voluble  of 
all  birds.  I  have  been  able  to  differentiate  twenty- 
three  distinct  utterances  in  the  language,  if  I  may  use 
the  word  of  the  jay.  On  one  occasion  I  left  a  glass 
jar  containing  newts  on  a  large  block  of  sandstone  in 
my  front  yard.  I  had  not  been  long  there  before  a 
jay  flew  down  to  examine  it.  One  of  the  newts  made 
a  quick  motion,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  surprise  the  jay 
flew  to  a  tree  overhead.  He  remained  quiet  for  an 
instant,  as  if  in  profound  thought.  He  then  uttered 
his  assembly  call,  and  birds  of  all  kinds  came  hurried- 
ly flying  up  in  answer  to  it.  In  a  few  moments  I 
noticed  in  the  surrounding  trees,  jay-birds,  wood- 
peckers, sap-suckers,  cat-birds,  song-sparrows,  orioles, 
mocking-birds,  black-birds,  peewees  and  flickers. 
They  made  a  terrible  outcry,  but  soon  became  silent, 
when  the  jay,  which  had  called  them  together,  flew 
down  to  the  rock.  Several  of  his  most  courageous 
brethren  immediately  followed  him.  He  went  up  to 
the  jar  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  it  and  its 
contents,  all  the  while  uttering  a  low,  querulous 
monologue.  Suddenly  he  uttered  three  loud,  peculiar 
cries  and  flew  away.  The  assembly  then  dispersed. 
On  anotheV  occasion  I  noticed  a  jay  sitting  silent  and 
absorbed  on  the  roof  tree  of  a  grape  arbor.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  watching  something  beneath  him  very 
intently.  On  focusing  him  in  my  glasses,  I  discover- 
ed that   he  was  in   a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 


was  trembling  all  over.  I  noticed  the  direction  of 
his  gaze,  and  soon  saw  the  object  of  his  regard.  A 
large  male  cat  was  stalking  a  hare,  and  was  just 
crouching  to  make  his  spring.  He  sprang  at  the  hare, 
but  his  jump  fell  short,  and  the  hare  hounded  away 
in  safety.  And  then  the  jay-bird  seemed  to  be  fairly 
overcome  with  delight.  He  trounced  himself  up  and 
down,  screaming  with  sarcastic  laughter.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  jeering  and  ridiculing  the  cat  to  his  fullest 
extent,  and  the  cat  seemed  to  understand  him.  He 
dropped  his  tail  and  disappeared  in  the  bushes.  The 
jay  uttered  one  last  not*  of  derision  and  then  flew 
away.  Jas.  Weih,  Jk.,  M.  D. 


For  the  Review.] 

Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools 

OziAS  Dodge,  Head  MastekVictoria  Art  School,  Halipa-^ 

CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Ellipse  and  Begular  Curves. 
The  ellipse  in  all  of  its  forms  is  shown  in  many 
utensils  of  daily  use.  The  cup  and  saucer  which  we 
have  selected  for  this  lesson,  give  it  from  different 
positions,  in  a  variety  of  forms.  To  draw  an  ellipse 
from  a  set  copy  is  but  a  geometrical  diagram,  and  is 
not  only  difficult,  but  is  uninteresting  to  the  pupils. 
It  is  quite  another  matter  when  that  ellipse  is  sketch- 
ed in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  a  cup  which 
is  before  them.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  represent- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  actual  object,  the  roundness 


of  which  is  shown  by  the  symmetry  of  the  ellipse. 
The  pupils  instead  of  being  confronted  by  a  diagram- 
matical truth,  find  that  truth  exemplified  in  an 
actual  object  which  excites  their  interest,  gives  a 
more  lasting  impression,  and  teaches  them  to  draw. 
For  the  first  lesson  let  the  cup  and  saucer  be  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  eyes,  so  that  all  may  see  into  it 
a  little  distance.  The  teacher  going  to  the  board, 
draws  first  a  perpendicular  line  of  indefinite  length 
(«  b  Fig  1.)  telling  the  class  that  the  objects  are  to 
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be  built  up  equally  upon  each  side  of  this  line. 
Draw  across  this  at  right  angles  the  line  c  d,  s.iying 
that  the  top  is  to  be  sketched  equally  upon  each  side 
of  this.  Set  oS  upon  a  b  the  space  1,  'i,  and  you 
have  determined  the  size  (the  drawings  upon  the  board 
should  be  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  objects). 
Mark  off  upon  c  d  the  width  of  the  top  of  the  cup, 
estimating  the  proportion  of  this  distance  to  the  space 
1,  2,  and  then  draw  the  lines  for  the  sides  of  the  cup. 

Next  sketch  in  the  ellipse  for  the  top;  (the  tendency 
in  the  class  will  be  to  make  this  too  wide).  Now 
mark  off  upon  a  b  the  point  where  the  rim  of  the 
saucer  cuts  the  cup  hiding  its  lower  portion.  Draw 
e  f  upon  either  side  of  which  the  ellipse  of  the  saucer 
is  to  be  sketched,  which  will  be  a  little  wider  than 
that  of  the  cup.  The  proportion  of  the  space  1,  3, 
to  3,  2,  should  be  carefully  estimated,  for  it  shows  the 
depth  of  the  saucer  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  cup 
which  is  visible. 

Mark  off  upon  ef  the  width  of  the  saucer,  estima- 
ting the  distance  it  extends  beyond  the  cup.  Sketch 
in  the  ellipse  of  the  saucer  the  part  that  is  hidden  by 
the  cup  as  well  as  that  which  is  visible,  that  the 
ellipse  may  be  perfect,  the  two  sides  meeting;  com- 
plete the  saucer,  and  erasing  the  invisible  lines,  we 
have  the  objects  in  outline.  The  shading  should  bo 
simple  with  &few  lines  following  the  form  as  in  Fig  1. 


The  tendency  of  the  class  will  be  to  make  the  ellip- 
ses pointed  at  the  ends.  This,  in  a  measure,  may  be 
overcome  if  the  pupil  starts  with  the  ends,  making 
them  well  rounded,  and  then  sketches  the  sides  of 
the  ellipses,  building  them  up  equally  upon  either 
side  of  the  straight  line.  Should  the  cup  have  a 
handle  it  is  best  to  turn  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  appear  in  the  tirst  lesson.  After  they  have  had 
some  practice,  it  may  be  turned  into  sight  and  drawn. 

For  the  second  lesson,  place  the  cup  and  saucer 
upon  the  teacher's  desk,  above  the  level  of  the  eyes 
and  show  them  that  the  great  difference  which  this 


makes  is  that  now  only  one-half  of  the  ellipses  are 
seen,  that  they  no  longer  see  into  the  cup  and 
saucer,  and  that  the  cup  appears  to  rest  deeper  in  the 
saucer  (see  Fig  2).  A  little  talk  upon  the  perspective 
of  curves  may  here  be  given  with  great  value  with  a 
practical  demonstration  of  raising  and  lowering  the 
objects.  An  ellijjse  is  simply  a  circle  iti  perspective. 
Fig  2  is  drawn  upon  the  board  in  pretty  much  the 


same  way  as  Fig  1,  drawing  first  the  line  a  b  and 
crossing  it  at  right  angles  with  the  line  c  d.  Next 
setting  off  upon  a  b  the  space  1,  3,  thus  deciding 
upon  the  size,  then  mark  the  width  of  the  cup  upon 
c  d  and  start  the  sides.  Sketch  next  the  curving 
top  above  the  line  c  d,  making  it  a  part  of  a  perfect 
ellipse  by  sketching  lightly  the  invisible  part  below 
the  line;  (see  dotted  line  Fig.  2).  Mark  upon  a  b 
the  point  where  the  line  of  the  saucer  crosses  and 
draw  the  line  p/ as  in  Fig.  2.  Sketch  the  ellipse  of 
the  saucer  and  complete  the  lower  part.  Shade 
as  in  Fig.  2  following  the  curve  of  the  ellii)ses. 

For  the  third  lesson,  which  is  the  most  difficult, 
place  the  cup  upon  its  side  in  the  saucer,  and  the 
whole  below  the  level  of  the  eyes  as  in  Fig.  3.  Draw 
a  b,  marking  upon  it  the  width  of  the  saucer.  Sketch 
the  ellipse.  Across  a  b  draw  the  line  c  d,  noting 
the  angle  it  makes  with  a  b  and  the  distance  from 
the  side  of  the  saucer.  Next  draw  the  line  1  2,  and 
from  the  point  where  it  cuts  c  d  draw  1  3  noting 
the  angles  these  lines  make  with  a  b  These  lines 
are  of  use  in  estimating  the  height  of  the  cup  above 
the  saucer.  Upon  c  d  mark  the  lowest  point  of 
the  cup , which  in  most  cases  will  be  invisible,  and 
sketch  the  ellipse  of  the  cup.  Complete  the  lower 
portion  of  the  saucer  and  add  the  sides  of  the  cup. 
Shade  as  in  Fig.  3,  following  the  outline  of  the  objects. 

Limited  space  forbids  my  going  into  detail  in  these 
lessons;  but  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  nearly  all 
that  is  to  be  taught  with  regular  curves  is  brought 
out  in  the  drawing  of  the  cup  and  saucer  from 
different  positions.  The  most  that  I  can  hope  to  do 
in  this  way,  is  to  give  teachers  the  pith  of  the  mat- 
ter, leaving  them  to  work  it  out  in  detail. 
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FortheRKTiEW.l 

The  Canadian  Club  of  Harvard-A  Good  Word  for  our 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

Dkar  Elhtok —  *****  Tiie  Canadian 
Club  was  formed  a  year  ago  by  British  subjects 
attending  Harvard  University,  and  has  been  in  active 
existence  since  its  6rst  formation.  On  account  of  the 
largernumberof  Canadians  in  attendance  iit  Harvard, 
it  changed  its  name  from  the  Colonial  Club  to  that 
of  Canadian.  There  are  at  present  fifty-nine  Cana- 
dian and  British  students  in  the  various  departments 
of  Harvard  in  active  competition  with  1,300  students. 
The  Club  meets  once  a  month,  and  on  the  24:lh  of 
May  honor  the  name  of  our  beloved  Queen  by  giving 
a  Club  Supper,  which  is  one  of  the  events  looked  for- 
ward to  of  university  life.  A  review  of  the  records 
of  the  Club  reveals  the  fact,  that  the  Canadians  who 
has  parsed  through  this  great  institution  of  learning 
have  left  a  record  envied  by  many;  and  as  graduation 
after  graduation  has  taken  place,  the  records  of  the 
Club  are  passed  to  others  to  hold  up  its  high  standing. 
It  is  the  aim  of  every  Canadian  student  to  make  a  re- 
cord here  creditable  to  our  Club  and  to  Canada.  Most 
every  member  is  a  graduate  of  some  of  the  Canadian 
colleges,  and  taking  advanced  work  here.  An  even- 
ing spent  with  the  Club  would  soon  convince  the 
writer  of  the  superior  training  that  each  has  had;  and 
this  is  on  account  of  the  splendid  training  that  Cana- 
da gives  in  her  public  schools  and  colleges.  So  when 
their  students  enter  a  large  university  in  competition 
with  hundreds,  they  are  all  to  take  the  lead  as  our 
Canadian  Club  members  are  doing  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Among  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Club 
several  have  been  selected  to  fill  Professorships  in 
Harvard  and  pther  colleges  of  learning  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere.  Among  the  more  recent  that  have  been 
selected,  are  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong,  in  botany;  Prof. 
A.  E.  Currie,  in  mineralogy;  Prof.  J.  Daley,  in  den- 
tal surgery;  Prof.  W.  B.  McVey,  in  chemistry.  College 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Professor  Ashley  of 
Harvard  College,  the  subject  of  Canadian  preliminary 
education  was  discussed.  He  said  that  it  was  a  mis- 
taken idea  to  think  that  the  Harvard  Arts  Course 
was  any  betterthan  that  of  the  smaller  Canadian  col- 
leges. It  was  much  more  expensive  and  could  not  be 
any  better.  As  Prof.  Ashley  is  a  mei&ber  of  Harvard 
Senate,  the  opinion  is  of  weight. 

Nova  Scotia  and  P.  E.  Island  supply  the  larger  part 
of  the  Canadian  Club  membership,  with  Upper  Cana- 
da and  the  North  West.  Although  from  widely  scat- 
tered Provinces,  and  strangers,  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Club  when  the  college  year  begins,  an  active 
and  energetic  secretary  gathers  them  into  the  fold  of 


the  Canadian  Club.  Their  friendship  is  then  the 
truest,  and  seem  to  cheer  up  the  students  and  buoy 
them  up  in  the  hard  studies  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Canada. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Deceinher  1893. 


For  the  Review. 


The  Teacher. 


When  I  was  about  to  take  up  the  duties  of  a  teacher 
for  the  first  time,  a  teacher  by  nature  and  experience 
said  to  me:  "Don't  get  bossy."  At  the  time  I  did 
not  see  the  significance  of  the  advice  and  almost 
thought  it  uncalled  for.  After  having  taught  for  one 
year  I  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was  fast 
becoming  a  "  school  ma'am,"  in  all  that  word,  in 
modern  usage,  implies.  I  was  each  term  becoming 
more  domineering  and  less  gentle. 

Just  to-day,  I  asked  a  little  girl  who  her  teacher 

was,  she  replied,  "  Miss  L ,  I  like  her,  she  is  not 

cross."  She  spoke  as  if  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing 
for  a  teacher  not  to  be  cross. 

Is  this  true?  If  so  the  pupils  are  to  be  pitied,  but 
much  more  so  the  teacher;  but  has  she  not  twenty 
things  a  day  to  make  her  so?  True,  every  teacher 
has  at  times  reasons  for  righteous  indignation,  but 
crossness  is  a  fault  which  never  leans  to  virtue's  side. 
Do  I  as  a  teacher  never  become  cross?  Much  to  my 
dismay  and  disgust  of  self  I  do;  but 

"  We  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  our  dead  selves,  to  better  things," 

How  can  a  young  woman  teach  in  a  public  school 
and  maintain  a  gentle  and  lovable  disposition?  How 
can  she  be  free  from  that  which  pupils  with  so  much 
aversion  term  "  crossness"?  In  the  first  place  she 
can  bear  in  mind  that  smiles  are  powerful  and  that 
it  is  neither  criminal  nor  a  waste  of  "sweetness  on  the 
desert  air  "  to  smile  in  the  school-room.  We  are 
almost  certain  to  receive  impressions  from  anything 
on  which  we  allow  our  thoughts  or  words  to  dwell. 
Let  the  teacher  then  dwell  on  the  pleasant  things 
which  occur  every  day. 

Do  pleasant  things  occur  every  day  in  the  school- 
room? Oh  yes,  if  we  open  our  eyes  wide  enough  to 
see  them  and  our  hearts  to  appreciate  them.  "  We 
are  apt  to  view  our  troubles  with  both  eyes  and  our 
blessings  with  only  one." 

The  Bible  tells  us  to  think  on  "  Whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report."  Teachers  who 
have  tried,  and  apparently  in  vain,  to  appeal  to  the 
nobler  nature  of  their  pupils,  have  been  led  to  exclaim, 
"  They  have  not  a  nobler  nature."  But  let  us  "  be 
noble,  and  the  nobleness  which  in  other  men  lies 
sleeping  but  never  dead  will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet 
our  own." 
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But  what  is  the  use  of  this  moral  suasion?    Will  it 

not  do  to 

"  Ram  it  in,  cram  it  in, 
What  are  teachers  paid  for?  " 

It  will,  if  our  object  is  to  make  things.  But  no;  we 
want  to  produce  a  man,  a  woman,  in  all  the  words 
include.  It  is  pitiable  that  in  modern  usage  these 
words  have  lost  so  much  of  their  true  significance. 
Do  we  teachers  realize  the  force  of  influence?  Tennyson 
gays:—"  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met."  Do  we 
not  become  part  of  our  pupils?  Yes,  every  day  we 
leave  some  impress  on  their  characters,  engraft  some 
thought  in  them  which  will  mature  in  years  to  come. 
Oh,  that  our  every  thought  and  action  may  be 
reflections  from  above,  so  that  we  may  be  indeed 
teachers  taught  by  the  Great  Master.  L. 


A  Reply. 

To  the   Editor   of  Tlie   Educational  Review 


of  tlie 


Maritime  Provinces. 

Dear  Sir — 

It  is,  we  suppose,  an  unusual  thing  to  reply  to  a 
book  review,  and  if  we  were  to  follow,  our  inclination 
we  should  certainly  not  do  so.     However,  the  criticism 
of  our  little  French  Reader  which  you  published    in 
your  November  number  is  so  misleading  that  we  feel 
obliged  to  ask  you  for  a  little  space  for  a  rectification. 
Our  reader  is  called  "  a  fairly  got  up   and    fairly 
printed  fifty  cents  book." '   This  is  more  than  unjust. 
For  the  price,    its   finish    is   unique  among  French 
readers  in  the  Canadian  and  American  markets.     It 
might  be  called  a  fairly  got  up  seventy-five  cents  book. 
Furthermore,  our  book  is  declared  to  have  no  raison 
d'etre.      Now,    there    is   no   other   reader   published 
which   contains    the  same  combination  of  elements; 
which  oSers  our  Canadian  population,  calling  for  a 
practical  course  in  French,  the  same  practical  features: 
commercial  correspondence,  questions  in  the  French 
language,  passages  specially  prepared  for  retranslation, 
etc.     Indeed  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  due  prom- 
inence to  those  qualities  which  F.  W.  8.  in  brief  hin- 
guage,   strongly  contrasted  with  the  prolixity  of  his 
fault-finding  passages,  himself  admits  to  disprove  his 
statement  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.     But  there 
is    more    to    be   said.     No  man  can  point  to  a  book 
which    contains   similar    "questions   on    the    text," 
questions  as  simple,  practical  and  unmverahle,  or  show 
an    instance    where    "  retranslation  "  and  "parallel 
passages  "  are  found  in  conjunction  with  extracts  in 
other  respects  satisfactory.     We  ransacked  the  cata- 
logues of  all  the  great  publishing  houses  and  examin- 
ed their  readers  before  deciding  to  make  one  of  our 
own.     We  failed   to   find   what  was  wanted  in  this 


country,  and  if  any  man  knows  where  a  book  like 
ours  can  be  obtained  at  the  price,  we  should  like  him 
to  tell  us  where  it  is. 

F.  W.  S.  wants  grammatical  notes.  This  is  perfect- 
ly lawful.  They  have  their  value,  especially  in  institu- 
tions where  French  is  treated  like  a  dead  language. 
We  preferred  to  leave  them  to  the  teacher  and  can 
no  more  be  censured  for  this  omission  than  a  kitchen 
gardener  for  not  growing  orchids.  The  translations 
we  give  are  not  "bad  notes,"  for  not  only  do  they 
remove  the  obstacles  which  block  the  pupil's  path  in 
the  preparation  of  his  lesson,  but  they  show  him  how 
an  idiomatic  passage  must  be  treated — not  rendered 
literally  but  put  into  the  best  English  which  does  not 
depart  from  the  idea.  This  is  what  they  were  intended 
to  do,  and  I  confess  I  think  our  Canadian  boys  and 
girls  had  better  acquire  facility  in  translation  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  niceties  of  the  subjunctive.    • 

F.  W.  S.  makes  four  charges  of  incorrectness. 
Now  on  page  45  "que,  not  translated"  is  a  perfectly 
sufficient  direction  for  the  pupil.  On  page  WZ  F. 
W.  S.  prefers  the  words  "exempt  from  the  chance  of  " 
for  hors  d'insuUe.  Nobody  could  certainly  drag  any 
other  meaning  out  of  our  expression  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  context;  on  page  11  on,  it  is  true,  is 
not  said  of  any  particular  person,  but  is  most  em- 
phatically intended  to  hit  the  person  addressed  and 
may  therefore  be  freely  rendered  by  you.  On  page 
109,  dame  de  grande  qualite  is  incorrectly  translated 
we  admit,  since  it  refers  to  rank.  To  this  discovery 
and  to  the  enumeration  of  some  words  which  (some 
of  which  only)  might  be  included  under  theinevit- 
ably  vague  term  of  "  exceptional  in  pronunciation  " 
does  the  entire  criticism  reduce  itself.  It  is  perhaps 
allowable  to  add  that  these  defects  just  Admitted  are 
confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  book  (although  found 
on  different  pages)  which  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
editors  in  Europe  and  the  temporary  ill-health  of  the 
other,  prevented  from  receiving  as  much  supervision 
as  the  rest,  and  that,  expressly  on  that  account  a  very 
small  edition  was  issued  which  will  permit  of  a  review 
almost  as  soon  as  introduced. 

We  think,  si*-,  that  a  useful  book,  the  first  part  of 
which  has  received  the  emphatic  approval  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
deserves  better  treatment  than  that  which  F.  W.  S. 
has  given  it.  That  must  be  our  apology  for  troubling 
you.  H-  H.  Curtis. 

L.  R.  Greuoh. 

Montreal,  Ncivomber  2!lth,  1S93. 


I  taught,  partly  because  I  heard  it  was  a  good 
route  to  the  jjresidoncy,  and  partly  because  I  needed 
money.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  did  not  need  much. 
— Bill  Nye. 
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The  New  and  the  Old  Way  Around  the  World. 

When  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1519,  the 
intrepid  Magellan  left  the  port  of  San  Lucar  in  Spain, 
to  sail  into  the  unknown,  his  fleet  comprised  five 
ships,  not  one  of  which  would  in  our  day  be  thought 
fit  for  a  coasting  vessel.  All  the  ships  were  of  very 
small  tonnage;  one  the  "  Trinidad,"  of  130  tons,  Mag- 
ellan himself  sailed  on;  another,  the  "  San  Antonio," 
was  about  as  large;  then  there  were  the  Vittoria"  and 
the  "  Concepcion,"  each  of  90  tons,  and  finally  the 
'•  Santiago"  of  tJO  tons.  These  were  boats  with  three 
or  four  masts,  manned  altogether  by  2G0  men.  The 
tonnage  of  the  entire  fleet  amounted  to  485  tons, 
while  a  single  transatlantic  steamer  of  the  kind  which 
carries  across  the  ocean  the  tourists  of  the  C.  P.  R, ,  is 
of  13,000  torts,  or  twenty-six  times  more  than  Mag- 
ellan's entire  fleet.  Consider,  moreover,  the  condition 
in  which  Magellan's  ships  were  when  he  started  on 
his  voyage.  Alvarez  said  of  them:  "  I  would  not  like 
to  risk  myself  in  one  of  them  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Canary  Islands."  And,  notwithstanding,  three  years 
and  fourteen  days  afterwards,  one  of  the  captains  of 
the  expedition,  Sebastian  de  Cano.  returned  to  San 
Lucar,  though  with  but  one  ship  and  seventeen  men. 

Now,  we  reckon  a  little  voyage,  not  by  years  or 
months,  but  by  days.  Get  one  of  the  trip  tickets  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  aud  embark  at  Liver- 
pool on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Allan  Line — which 
to  be  sure,  cannot  be  compared  to  luxury  with  the 
boats  which  run  between  Queenstown  and  New  York 
— and  in  seven  days  and  a  half  you  are  in  Quebec. 
You  take  there  a  river  steamboat  to  Montreal.  Then 
you  enter  one  of  the  magnificent  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R., 
and  are  transported  to  Vancouver,  3,535  miles  further 
west,  with  surroundings  of  comfort  absolutely  un- 
known on  our  European  railways.  You  arrive  at 
Vancouver  at  fifteen  o'clock  (the  Company  reckon 
time  there  by  the  twenty-four  hours)  and  you  have 
just  time  enough  to  go  on  board  the  huge  white 
steamer  lying  at  the  wharf.  On  this  fast  vessel,  pro- 
vided with  every  luxury,  you  reach  Yokohama  in  ten 
days,  and  three  days  after  you  are  at  Shanghai.  Here 
you  leave  the  steamer  of  the  C.  P.  R.  to  embark  on 
one  of  the  vessels  of  the  P.  and  0.  On  the  boats  of 
this  company  you  return  to  Eugland  by  the  way  of 
Singapore,  Colombo,  Aden,  and  Suez. 

Here  is  the  itinerary  in  a  few  words:  Liverpool  to 
Montreal,  2,799  miles;  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  2,535; 
Vancouver  to  Yokohama,  4,283;  Yokohama  to  Shang- 
hai, 1,047;  Shanghai  to  Hongkong,  810;  Hongkong  to 
Colombo.  3,00(1  ;  Colombo  to  Port  Said,  3,488  ;,and 
Fort  Said  to  London,  3,215.  These  figures  make  a 
total    of  21,273  marine  miles.     Thus  you  pass  seven 


days  and  a  half  on  a  transatlantic  steamer,  five  days 
and  a  half  on  a  railway,  twenty-two  days  on  the  C.  P. 
R.  steamer,  thirty  more  on  the  P.  and  0.  boat,  and 
the  tour  of  the  world  is  made. 

For  those  who  are  more  pressed  for  time,  it  is  a 
very  simple  thing  to  go  from  Liverpool  or  Queens- 
town  to  New  York  and  take  the  railway  to  Montreal. 
By  that  you  gain  a  day.  Then,  on  the  return  voyage, 
you  can  leave  the  P.  and  0,  steamer  at  Brindisi,  and 
take  the  mail  train  across  France  and  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  by  which  you  gain  eight  days.  Altogether, 
then,  it  requires  but  sixty-five  days  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  globe.  It  is  true  that  the  journey  is  not 
taken  at  the  equator,  and  that  you  are  cheated  out  of 
327  miles,  but  nevertheless  the  traveller  ought  to 
be  content. —  Goldthwaile's  Geographical  Magazine. 


Arithmetic. 

The  Baltimore  Neius  of  August  20th  revives  the 
complaint  against  the  excessive  importance  attached 
to  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools,  and 
in  most  schools.  It  says:  "If  one  will  visit  the 
country— and  perhaps  those  of  the  cities — in  Mary- 
land or  any  other  state,  he  will  be  surprised,  if  not 
frightened,  to  find  how  much  more  about  arithmetic 
the  youngest  pupils  know  than  the  casual  visitor 
is  likely  to  know.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  small 
heads  can  carryall  those  youngsters  know  about  eight 
men  digging  a  trench  five  feet  wide  in  ten  days, 
while  it  takes  thirteen  men  working  four  hours  a  day 
to  mine  a  ton  of  coal  in  a  week.  *  *  *  *  From 
the  day  they  leave  school  until  they  die,  nine-tenths 
of  the  children  thus  trained  have  little  use  for  any 
arithmetic  more  advanced  than  simple  proportion 
and  interest."  It  questions  the  claim  that  "arith- 
metic is  such  a  splendid  mental  exercise.  It  teaches 
the  children  how  to  reason,  to  calculate  quickly  and 
with  accuracy,  and  smartens  them  up  all  over  in  a 
way  that  no  other  branch  of  study  can  do;"  and  says 
of  the  star  scholars  in  arithmetic,  "  that  it  will  be 
found  almost  invariably  that  when  definite  figures  are 
not  before  them,  supported  by  the  rules  and  the 
experience  begotten  of  having  done  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  sum  a  thousand  times,  thev  manifest  very 
feeble  reasoning  powers."  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, has  declared  his  opinion  that  "  arithmetic  is  the 
least  useful  of  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  public 
schools."  Another  consideration  which  we  have  not 
seen  urged,  is  the  gross  injustice  done  to  children 
who  have  no  aptitude  for  figures  when  they  are  set 
back  and  graded  down  in  every  other  study  because 
they  lack  proficiency  in  this  particular.  —  N.  Y. 
Churchman. 
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A  Willow  at  Grand  Pre. 

The  fitful  rustle  of  the  sea-green  leaves 

Tells  o^the  homeward  tide,  and  the  free-blown  air 

Upturns  thy  gleaming  leafage  like  a  share, — 
A  silvery  foam,  thy  bosom,  as  it  heaves! 
O  slender  fronds,  pale  as  a  moonbeam  weaves, 

Some  grief  through  you  is  telling  unaware! 

O,  peasant  tree,  the  regal  tide  doth  bare, 
Like  thee,  its  breast  to  ebbs  and  floods, — and  grieves! 

Willow  of  Normandy,  say,  do  the  birds 
Of  motherland  plain  in  thy  sea  chant  low, 
Or  voice  of  those  who  brought  thee  in  the  ships 

To  tidal  vales  of  Acadia,  or  words 

Heavy  with  heart-ache  whence  sad  Gaspereau 
Bore  on  its  flood  the  fleet  with  iron  lips? 

—  T.  H.  Rand,  in.  Canadian  Magazine 


About  some  Nova  Scotia  Boys. 

We  finil  the  following  in  the  "Boys'  Corner"  of 
the  Yount)  Men's  Era,  Chicago,  (Y.  M.  C.  A.  Organ). 
The  formation  of  this  Boys'  Branch  should  be  imita- 
ted in  other  localities,  and  teachers  may  help  along 
such  a  good  work: 

The  "  corner"  is  just  what  we  want  for  the  boys.  It  will 
introduce  them  to  each  other  and  bring  them  before  the 
association  more  prominently  I  would  like  to  tell  the  boys 
of  North  America  something  about  our  Boys'  Branch  in 
Amherst.  In  our  town  which  has  a  population  of  only 
4,000,  we  have  a  branch  of  ninety-three  members,  and  a 
finer  lot  of  boys  you  will  not  find  anywhere.  We  hold 
weekly  prayer-meetings  for  them  on  Friday  evenings,  the 
average  attendance  at  these  meetings  being  forty-two.  We 
have  a  debating  club  which  meets  every  Monday  evening; 
last  week  the  boys  discussed  the  respective  merits  of  "  Swiss 
Family  Robinson"  and  "Robinson  Crusoe."  After  a  lively 
time  Crusoe  got  the  better  of  it. 

The  boys  have  also  a  philatelic  club,  and  at  the  meetings 
of  this  club  they  have  an  interesting  time  over  their  stamps. 

We  also  have  a  first  rate  foot-ball  team  in  our  branch 
and  the  boys  take  a  great  interest  in  the  game;  they  play 
the  English  Rugby,  fifteen  men  on  a  team  Not  long  ago 
we  gave  the  boys  a  social ;  about  ninety-five  were  present 
and  they  had  a  real  good  time.  A  number  of  the  boys  are 
going  to  bank  the  house  and  cut  some  wood  for  a  poor 
woman  who  lives  outside  the  town  this  week. 

I  think  I  have  told  you  enough  about  the  boys  for  the 
present,  I  would  like  to  see  something  about  the  boys  of 
other  towns  and  cities. —  W.  T.  M.  MacKinnon. 


One  of  the  most  useful  qualities  in  a  teacher's 
mental  furnishing  is  resolution.  On  the  threshold  of 
this  new  school  year  we  suggest  that  you  write  over 
your  school-room  door  these  words  of  Nai)oleon'8  : 
"  If  you  set  out  to  take  Vienna,  take  Vienna. — 
Inter- Mountain  Educator. 


aUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

Page  166,  Section  V,  Question  3  : 
With  A  anc  B  running  cisterns  is  filled  in  4  hours. 
With  C  running  out  and  A  in,  cistern  is  filled  in  40  hrs. 
With  B  running  in  and  C  out,  cistern  is  filled  in  60  hrs. 
Then  part  of  cistern  filled  by  A-f-B  in  1  hour— | 
"        C-B        "        =i^ 
"         B-C         '<        =Vu 
.-.         A+B=i 

-A  +  C:^^ 

Part  filled  bv  B+C=JJ-  in  1  hour. 
"     "  B-C  =  ^L    "       " 


2B  =  ,¥,=^ 

B=.V-2=A 
B  alone  fills  cistern  in  V  hrs. .f=64  hrs. 
Part  filled  by  A-f  B=i 

A  rlone  fills  cistern  in  *^  hrs,=9|  hrs. 


.        (  6#  hrs. 
Ans.  -j  ,  ' 


Enquirer. — The  process  of  silk  manufacture  is  too 
long  and  too  technical  to  be  given  here. 


E.  D.  —  1.  How  is  "been"  pronounced  by  the  best  speakers. 
2.  Why  are  there  ex-senators  when  senators  are  appointed 
for  life  ? 

1.  The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the 
shortened  form  as  in  "bin." 

2.  Senators  may  be  removed  for  corrupt  practices  ; 
they  may  resign  to  run  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  they  may  be  appointed  to  other  offices,  as  in  the 
Ciise  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  Boyd. 

A  Subscriber.— Would  you  kindly  tell  me  in  the  Review 
the  origin  of  the  word  "  Fitz,"  as  applied  to  surnames?  I 
know  it  means  "son  of,"  but  a  further  meaning,  which  I 
think  it  has,  I  cannot  verify. 

Its  use  in  England  seems  to  be  also  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  kings  and  princes,  as  Fitzroy,  the  son 
of  the  king.  Fitzclarence,  sou  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

Mr.  R.  B.  Wall.-ice  has  been  aiipnintcd  principal  of  the 
Superior  School  at  Mllford,  St.  .lohn  CourMy 


Mr.  F.  W.  Sprague,  'A.  B..  has  been  appointed  head  master 
of  the  Slieiliac  Grammar  School. 


Miss  Clara  E  Bridges  has  resigned  in  St.  Stephen  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Model  School,  Fredericton;  she  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Phillips. 

The  Scnii  annual  Conference  of  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education  with  the  Inspectors  took  place  in  Fredericton, 
.January  oth.     All  the  Inspectors  were  present. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Belyea,  A.  B.,  has  beeo  appointed  priucipal  of 
the  Petilcodiac  Superior  School. 

It  is  unlike'y   that   any  local    licenses  will  he  ^'ranted  this 
term  for  any  section  of  the  province.  • 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  E.xeculive  of  the  Provincial 
'I'eachers'  Institute  whs  held  in  the  education  ollice,  Fredericton, 
on  the  evening  of  January  oth.  It  was  decided  to  hold  an 
Institute  in  St.  John  on  the  last  three  teaching  days  in  June, 
1>94.     A  programme  was  arranged. 

Inspector  Carter  proposes  to  make  his  visits  in  the  following 
order,  for  the  present  term:  January  and  part  of  February, 
the  country  disiricls  on  the  mainland  of  Charlotte  Co.;  the 
remainder  of  February  and  part  of  Marcli,  country  districts 
in  St.  John  (Jounty,  Westlield,  and  Greenwich,  Kings  County; 
the  last  part  of  March,  April,  and  first  part  of  May,  City  of 
St.  John,  South  aud  West;  the  remainder  of  May,  St.  Stephen, 
St.  Andrews,  Milllown;  June,  the  Islands  of  Charlotte  County. 


Priucipal  McLeod  of  Summerside  was  the  recipient  of  flat- 
tering addresses  and  valuable  presents  from  his  associate 
teachers  and  pupils  on  his  severing  his  connection  with  the 
Summerside  Schools  of  which  he  has  been  principal  for  fifteen 
years.  By  the  retirement  of  Mr.  McLeod,  P.  E.  Island  loses 
one  of  its  best  and  ablest  teichers.  / 


The  many  friends  of  Acadia  will  be  pleased  to  learafhatall 
the  institutions  associated  with  the  name  show/a  marked 
increase  in  educational  efficiency  and  the  numlief  of  students 
attending.  Acadia  Seminary,  with  an  alm«fet  new,  and  as 
usual,  thoroughly  competent  staff  of  teachers,  cannot  fail  in 
accomplishing  the  object  of  its  founders.'  Horton  Academy 
has  made  much  progress  along  all  lines  during  the  principal- 
ship  of  Prof.  Oakes.  This  school  commends  iiself  to  all,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  own  excellence  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution, but  also  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  supporter  of 
Acadia  University.  The  latter  institution  is  not  less  modern 
than  sister  colleges  A  recent  innovation,  and  one  which  has 
long  been  needed,  is  an  Optional  Course  of  Study.  The  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  allow  the  student  a  good  field  for  choice  of 
subjects,  and  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  qualify  him  for 
the  degree  of  B   h.—Haiih  Journal. 


Mr.  Landregon  of  Miscouche,  P.  E.  I  ,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  Kensington  School,  vice  W  D.  Mclntyre,  who 
goes  to  Summerside.  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  of  Summerside 
succeeds  Mr  Landregon  as  principal  of  Miscouche  School. 

Summerside,  P.  E.  I.,  schools  re-opened  after  Christmas 
holidays  with  a  considerably  changed  teaching  staff.  W.  D. 
Mclntyre,  late  Principal  of  Kensington  School,  succeeds  Prin- 
cipal McLeod,  resigned.  Mr.  B  Trainor,  Emerald,  succeeds 
Mr,  O'Donnell,  resigned.  Miss  Norton  of  Comer's  Commer- 
cial College,  Boston,  takes  charge  of  the  ntwly  organized 
class  of  stenography  and  typewriting. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Dre.\d  Voyage,  and  other  poems,  by  Wra.  Wilfred 
Campbell;  pp.  lilO.  Price  SI. 00.  This  Canad.\  of  Ocirs, 
and  other  poems,  by  J.  D.  Edgar,  M.  P, ;  pp.  04.  Price 
75  cents.  Publishers,  Wm  Briggs,  Toronto.  Both  these 
volumes  are  brought  out  iu  such  a  neat  and  attractive  style 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  direction.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  patriotic  enterprise  and  excellent 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  bringing  out  of  these  and 
other  volumes  by  the  same  publisher  may  bring  in  material 
lewards  to  him.  The  volumes  of  Mr.  Edgar  directly  appeal 
to  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and  the  versificaiion  of  most  of 
them  being  iu  the  ballad  style  they  should  become  popular. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  become  widely  known  already  by  his  first 
volume  of  Lake  Lyrics,  and  this  second  volume,  recently 
published,  will  make  the  poet  better  known  and  more  widely 
appreciated.  He  po-seeses  the  true  poetic  instinct,  and, 
like  the  true  poe^'^'hat  he  has  accomplished  begets  a  confi- 
dence in  hisix^wers  that  aims  at  a  loftier  flight  in  the  second 
attempt,  f The  poems  "The  Mother,"  "Unabsolved,"  and 
otheraffn  this  second  volume  are  powerful  iu  conception  and 
marfterly  in  style. 
►'  

Patriotic  Rkcitations  and  Akboh  Day  E.xekcises,  by 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross,  LL.  D  ,  Slinister  of  Education,  Ontario; 
pp.  374.  Price  $1.00.  Publishers,  Warwick  Bros.  &  Uut- 
ter,  Toronto.  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  has  conferred  a  boon  on  the 
teachers  and  school  children  of  Canada  by  the  publication 
of  this  volume,  which  should  have  a  circulation  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  con- 
tains suggestions  for  preparing  the  pupils  to  observe  our 
national  holidays,  with  directions  for  teaching  the  principles 
of  local  and  general  government.  Then  follows  a  selection 
of  patriotic  pieces — Canadian  and  general.  The  Canadian 
selections  of  prose  and  poetry  breathe  a  genuine  Canadian 
spirit  and  are  of  high  literary  merit,  ,  ' 


Popular  Science,  edited  and  annotated,  by  Jules 
Luguieus,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lang'u'ages  in  Yale 
University;  pp.  252.  Publishers,  Ginn  &,  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  This  is  a  .series  of  easy  scientific  articles  in  French 
prose,  valuable  for  imparting  the  habit  of  careful  reading 
and  for  gaining  a  vocabulary  of  scientific  literature. 


Mr.  A.  C  M.  Lawson,  recently  of  the  Superior  School, 
Havelock,  Kings  County,  N,  B.,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Superior  School.  Hopewell  Hill,  Albert  County.  Mr.  Law- 
son  is  an  experienced  and  energetic  teacher,  and  the  village 
to  which  he  has  gone  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  his 
services. 


Cicero  pro  Milone,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  F.  B.  Colson,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  Plymouth  College, 
England;  pp.  136.  Price  2s.  6d.  Publishers,  MacMillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory 
text-book,  with  copious  introduction  and  valuable  notes. 
It  has  an  advantage,  too,  in  having  no  vocabulary,  encourag- 
ing the  student  to  consult  the  Latin  dictionary  for  himself. 


Thuctdides,  Book  VII,  edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.  A.. 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  History  in  Queen's  College, 
London;  pp.  256.  Price  3s.  6d.  Publishers,  MacMillan 
&  Co. ;  London  and  New  York.  This  book,  with  its  intro- 
duction, notes,  marginal  explanations  and  vocabulary  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  advanced  student.  Its  clearly 
printed  pages  and  orderly  arrangement  are  creditable  to  the 
publishers. 
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Hand-book  of  Public  Health  and  Demography,  by 
Edward  F.  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  London;  pp.  509.  Price 
4s.  6d.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
Yorl?.  This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  compendium  on 
health  and  how  to  preserve  it.  The  first  chapter  deals  with 
the  health  of  the  man,  his  proper  diet,  clothing,  habits, 
exercise,  rest,  etc.  The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
health  of  the  house,  how  it  should  be  built,  aired,  warmed, 
lighted  and  its  general  sanitary  arrangements.  The  third 
chapter,  on  the  health  of  the  city,  deals  with  water  supply, 
disposal  of  refuse,  etc.  Chapter  fourth  is  on  preventible 
disease,  school  hygiene  and  health  of  the  work-shop,  while 
the  three  remaining  chapters  are  upon  vital  statistics, 
meteorology  and  sanitary  law.  If  such  a  book  were  to  be 
found  in  every  household  i^  would  promote  health  and 
consequently  happiness. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners,  by  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  assisted  by  Joseph  Lunt,  B.  Sc. ;  pp.  345.  Price 
2s.  6d.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.  This  work,  containing  over  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions of  apparatus  and  experiments,  is  admiiably  adapted 
for  beginners  in  this  fascinating  science.  There  is  much 
omitted  that  is  found  in  ordinary  lessons  on  non-metallic 
elements,  but  the  amount  of  detail  given  in  this  book  more 
than  compensates  the  omissions  and  makes  it  very  useful  to 
the  teacher. 


The  Beginner's  Greek  Co.mposition,  based  mainly 
upon  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I,  by  Collar  &  Daniell, 
pp.  201;  price  95  cents.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Teachers  of  Greek  will  welcome  this  little  work,  because 
the  exercises  in  composition  are  based  upon  this  text-book 
which  is  introduced  to  the  students  first,  and  upon  gram- 
matical principles  which  proceed  from  the  easy  to  the  more 
difficult.  The  book  is  neatly  printed  and  orderly  in 
arrangement. 


Laboratory  Gdide  in  General  Chemistry,  by  Geo.  W. 
Benton,  A.  M. ;  pp.  103.  Price  40  cents.  Publishers, 
D.  C,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  handy  little  volume 
contains  detailed  instructions  foi'  the  successful  performance 
of  over  one  bundled  and  fifty  experiments  in  general 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  useful  tables  of  references  for 
teacher  and  pupils.  Every  teacher  of  chemistry  will  find  in 
it  a  valuable  assistant. 

LivY,  Books  XXI  and  XXH,  edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough  and  Prof.  Tracy  Peck; 
pp.  xiv  -I-  252.  Price  00  cents.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  These  books  arc  probably  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  historian  Livy  to  the  English  student,  because 
they  recount  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
The  needs  of  the  learner  are  recognized  throughout  the  text — 
a  fitting  introduction,  clear  type,  helpful  notes  on  each  page. 


Cksar's  Gallic  War,  edited  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Lowe,  Ph. 
D.,  and  Prof.  J.  T.  Ewing,  M,  A.;  pp.  543.  Albert  Scott 
&  Co.,  publishers,  Chicago.  This  is  an  edition  of  the  seven 
books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.     In   completeness,   textural 


finish,  abundance  of  illustrations  and  notes,  it  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  wished  for.  In  addition  it  contains  a  life  of 
Ciesar,  the  geography  of  Gaul  and  a  description  of  its 
people,(with  maps),  history  of  the  military  art  as  practised 
by  the  Romans,  with  historical  and  grammatical  notes, 
forming  a  work  that  no  teacher  of  Caesar's  commentaries 
should  be  without.  Accompanying  this  is  a  text  edition 
for  use  in  the  class-room,  without  notes  or  vocabulary. 


HOOKS  RECEIVED. 

OB.rEOT  Lessons  and  How  to  Give  Them,  First  and  Second 
Series,  in  two  volumes.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers.  Boston. 

Westward  Ho!  by  C has.  Kingsley,  abridged  for  schools. 
Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

The  Satires  op  Dryden.  Edited  with  memoir,  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  J.  C.  Collins.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co. 
London  and  New  York. 


The  Military  Magazines. 

In  the  Century  Ex-President  Harrison  has  an  article  on 
Military  Instruction  in  Schools  and  Colleges. 

In  St.  Nicholan,  "How  Paper  Money  is  Made,"  will  interest 
many  teachers. 

To  teachers  and  to  those  interested  in  the  great  (juestion 
of  education,  the  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  "Samuel 
Chapman  Armstrong  "  and  "  The  Transmission  ©f  Learning 
through  the  University"  will  most  appeal. 

Mr.  W.  T,  Stead,  the  distinguished  London  editor,  has 
been  in  America  for  some  weeks,  a  part  of  which  time  has 
been  spent  in  Canada.  Mr.  Stead  has  long  been  a  warm 
friend  of  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  his  recent  sojourn 
at  Ottawa  as  the  guest  of  the  Governor  General  has  resulted 
in  a  very  readable  and  complete  character  sketch  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  his  accomplished  wife,  which  appears  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

Last  summer  Edward  Bok,  the  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  the  Philadelphia  magazine  of  marvelous  editorial 
acumen  and  circulation,  visited  Canada,  Previous  to  this 
visit,  Mr.  Bok  had  written  much  and  well  of  Canadian 
writers,  but  his  personal  visit  gave  him  a  new  idea  of 
Canada's  literary  people  and  their  talents.  He  became 
interested  in  Canadian  authors  and  literary  matters,  and  the 
first  indication  of  this  was  the  announcement  that  he  had 
secured  Lady  Aberdeen  to  write  for  his  magazine.  Then  it 
was  given  out  that  the  first  prize  in  the  Joun^al's  musical 
series  oiiered  for  the  best  waltz  had  been  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Francis  J.  Mocre,  of  London.  Ontario.  This  waltz  Mr.  Bok 
has  named  "  The  Aberdeen  Waltzes,"  in  honor  of  Lady 
Aberdeen,  and  will  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  February 
issue. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  for  January  is  an  excellent  num- 
ber. Its  opening  article,  •'  Howe  and  his  Times,"  by  At- 
torney-General Longley,  gives  many  amusing  incidents  about 
Nova  Scotia's  public  men  of  a  generation  iigo.  Chancellor 
Rand,  of  McMaster  University,  publishes  for  the  first  time 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  psychological  experiences  on 
record. 

Goldthwaite'a  Geographical  Mtiyazint,  (Oct  -Dec.  1893), 
contains  a  fine  array  of  geographical  articles,  which  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  instructive  to  teafchers  and  students. 
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From  British  Columbia:  "  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
note  the  success  of  your  Ten  lure  in  the  journalistic 
line,  and  I  must  say  that  the  Review  is  a  credit  to 
its  editors."  D.  W. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  US  to  givc  some  hints, 
through  the  Review,  ou  teaching  color.  This  will 
be  done  in  next  issue. 


Rev.  Dr.  deBlois,  principal  of  St.  Martins  Semin- 
ary has  resigned  his  position,  the  resignation  to  go 
into  effect  at  the  end  of  the  present  school  year. 
This  will  be  heard  with  regret  by  the  friends  of  the 
institution.  His  earnestness,  scholarship,  und  per- 
sonal magnetism,  have  gathered  to  the  institution 
since  he  assumed  the  principalship  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  band  of  students  and  a  capable 
staff  of  teachers.  The  difficulties  which  Dr.  deBlois 
had  to  contend  with  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  seminary,  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared,  but 
there  still  remains  a  heavy  debt.  Dr.  deBlois,  by  his 
scholarly  attainments  and  his  excellent  and  judicious 
management  of  the  seminary  at  St.  Martins,  is 
making  the  institution  better  known,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  reconsider  the  question  of  his 
resignation. 


We  are  requested  by  the  N.  B.  Chief  Supt.  of 
Education  to  say  that  candidates  for  first  class  license 
at  the  examination  in  June  next  will  be  examined  on 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Cassar  and  the  literature  found 
in  the  Sixth  Royal  Reader,  and  not  on  "  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,"  as  an- 
nounced previously. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  just 
issued  a  new  and  elaborate  wall  map  of  Canada  and 
the  larger  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  map, 
which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  ever  issued,  covers  the 
immense  C.  P.  R.  system  and  its  connections,  includ- 
ing the  lines  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie;  and  Duluth,  South  Shore  Atlantic  rail- 
ways. The  greatest  care  has  evidently  been  taken  in 
its  preparation  to  secure  accuracy,  and  so  complete 
and  minute  are  the  details  that  every  station  on  the 
road  is  shown,  besides  the  different  steamship  routes 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  map  will  be 
an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  business  office,  school- 
room or  home,  and  like  the  other  excellent  maps 
issued  by  the  Company,  will  doubtless  be  in  great 
demand. 
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A  St.  John  correspondent  sends  the  following 
report  of  a  meteor  which  was  seen  in  broad  daylight : 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  January  23rd,  as  I 
was  entering  a  sleigh  on  Mount  Pleasant,  I  noticed  a  brilliant 
meteor  in  the  direction  of  Lily  Lake  (about  north-east) 
which  blazed  with  a  whitish  light  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  with  a  distinct  report  exploded,  leaving  a  trail  of  smoke 
which  remained  some  seconds  in  the  clear  sky. 


Thk  Canadian  Magazine  for  February  completes 
the  first  year  of  its  publication.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  bright  magazine  will  live  to  enjoy  many 
years  of  prosperity,  and  increase  in  excellence  every 
month.  Its  first  year's  numbers  are  rich  in  promise 
of  what  it  may  accomplish  if  it  receives  that  support 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled  on  account  of  its  enter- 
prise. 


Answers  to  a  number  of  questions  for  our  Question 
Department  are  unavoidably  held  over  until  next 
number.  We  are  glad  that  this  department  of  the 
Review  is  appreciated  by  teachers,  and  hope  that  it 
may  become  still  more  valuable.  We  would  make  two 
suggestions  to  inquirers  for  information, — first,  that 
they  bring  all  the  skill  and  knowledge  they  possess  to 
bear  upon  the  questions  before  asking  aid  in  solving 
them;  secondly,  that  they  send  their  names  (not  ne- 
cessarily for  publication),  otherwise  no  notice  can  be 
taken  of  their  requests. 

"  I  VALUE  the  Eeview  too  highly  to  lose  even  one 
number."  A.  B. 


Do  NOT  worry  when  the  working  spirit  appears  to 
have  left  the  school-room  and  the  demon  of  unrest 
and  mischief  has  taken  possession.  Stop.  Inquire 
the  cause.  See  if  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
school-room  are  all  right.  Remember  that  physical 
comfort  has  more  to  do  with  a  child's  ability  to  give 
attention  than  we  generally  acknowledge.  When 
"memory  gems,'"  songs  and  good  advice,  do  not 
make  angels  of  the  children,  try  what  fresh  air  and 
school-room  exercise  will  do.  A  good,  sensible, 
sympathetic,  human  teacher  will  do  wonders  towards 
restoring  the  working  spirit  to  a  school-room. 


In  a  graded  school  the  principal  requested  the 
teachers  to  endeavor  to  correct  a  prevailing  evil,  with 
the  following  result  :  Teacher  No.  I  tried  to  ridicule 
hor  pupils  out  of  the  evil  habit,  but  failed,  and  not 
only  so,  but  lost  the  respect  of  her  pui)ils.  Teacher 
No.  2  scolded  and  lectured,  but  the  practice  was  not 
discontinued,  and  she  acknowledged  that  she  could 
not  do  anything  further.     Teacher  No.  3  requested 


her  pupils  in  the  morning  to  discontinue  the  practice; 
during  the  day  she  noticed  the  names  of  those  who 
had  failed  to  do  as  requested,  detained  them  for  a 
quiet  talk,  spoke  to  them  kindly  on  the  matter,  and 
asked  for  a  voluntary  promise  not  to  offend  again, 
got  the  promise  which  was  faithfully  kept. 


Which  is  more  important,  the  information  a  teach- 
er has,  or  the  ability  to  influence  for  good  those 
whom  he  instructs?  Without  doubt  the  latter. 
Given  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, a  determination  to  do  good  to  and  benefit  human 
beings,  a  comprehension  of  how  they  may  be  benefit- 
ed, a  power  to  work  on  a  number  of  persons  and  to  use 
his  pupils  in  influencing  for  good  each  other,  then  the 
success  of  a  teacher  thus  qualifiid  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted, even  supposing  in  scholarly  attainments  he 
may  not  rank  among  the  highest. 

"  Tuis  one  thing  I  do,"  said  one  of  fame  long  ago. 
How  many  teachers  are  there  that  make  their  teach- 
ing the  one  thing?  Go  into  their  class  rooms  and 
you  are  soon  painfully  aware  that  their  minds  are  not 
on  their  work — that  they  are  merely  teaching  for  the 
money  that  is  in  it.  The  teacher  who  takes  her 
embroidery  to  school,  or  his  special  studies  that  they 
may  snatch  a  few  moments  at  recess,  or  other  times, 
will  not  make  the  successful  teacher  that  the  one  who 
makes  teaching  that  one  thing  of  their  life. 


THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AUTHORITY. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Educational  Review 
for  1893  we  published  an  article  on  Corporal  Punish- 
ment. The  views  propounded  are  those  of  a  man 
who  has  been  eminently  successful  as  a  disciplinarian 
in  all  the  varying  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been 
placed  as  a  teacher,  and  whose  views  on  this  subject 
are  not  distroted  by  that  sentimentalism  which  often 
characterizes  the  young  teacher  of  strong  magnetic 
influence  and  sympathies,  but  only  of  narrow  experi- 
ence in  some  favored  locality  where  moral  influence 
seemed  to  render  harsli  measures  needless.  We  have 
known  those  having  the  strongest  faith  in  the  power 
of  moral  suasion  develop  in  a  few  weeks  by  change  of 
environment  into  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  rod. 

The  teaching  of  the  article  in  question  is  briefly 
this  :  It  IS  shown  that  corporal  punishment  has  had 
the  sanction  of  the  greatest  educators  of  all  ages; 
that  employed,  when  milder  measures  would  succeed, 
it  has  a  demoralizing  tendency;  and  that  generally 
the  more  the  teacher  has  to  punish,  the  less  be  is 
worth  as  a  teacher. 
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Expulsion  is  often  cowardice  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  trustees — the  greatest  cruelty  to  the  pupil  and  an 
injury  to  society.  Cases  are  cited  to  show  that  the 
common  hnv  of  England  and  the  United  States  will 
support  the  teacher  when,  in  the  judgment  of  reason- 
able men,  the  punishment  is  not  excessive,  but  pro- 
portioned to  the  fault  and  rightly  administered. 

We  wish  to  supplement  Principal  Miller's  able 
article  by  briefly  answering  such  questions  as  the 
following,  which  are  frequently  asked  : 

1.  What  offences  are  to  be  cured  by  corporal  punish- 
ment? 

2.  How  is  it  to  be  administered  ? 

3.  May  the  teacher  punish  for  offences  committed  beyond 
the  play-ground,  or  out  of  schooWhours  ? 

4.  If  taken  ik  court,  what  should  the  teacher  do  ? 

5.  Is  the  teacher  justified  in  using  the  strap  on  a  child 
when  positively  forbidden  by  the  parent  to  do  so? 

G.  Can  the  teacher  legally  compel  a  pupil  to  take  up  a 
subject  of  the  prescribed  course  if  the  parent  objects  ? 

1.  Persistent,  deliberate,  iuteutional  disobedience 
is  about  the  only  oSence  requiring  corporal  punish- 
ment. If  from  forgetfulness  or  frivolity  a  child  is 
continually  whispering,  the  fault  might  be  cured 
quickly,  perhaps  by  the  use  of  the  rod,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  best  way.  Avoid  the  use  of  the  rod  for  a 
first  offence  of  any  kind,  unless  it  be  gross  cruelty, 
indecency,  or  an  aggravated  case  of  stealing  or  lying. 

2,  Corporal  punishment  is  to  be  administered 
after  the  offence  is  proven  beyond  doubt.  The 
instrument  should  be  a  flexible  leather  strap,  devoid 
of  sharp  edges,  although  a  rubber  strap  or  a  rod  are 
not  illegal.  The  punishment  should  be  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  avoiding  the  wrist.  If  the  pupil  will 
not  submit  to  receive  punishment  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  it  is  generally  best  to  report  him  to  the  trustees 
— as  a  struggle  between  pupil  and  teacher  is  iujudi- 
cious.  But  where  the  teacher  is  perfectly  sure  of 
being  able  to  administer  adequate  punishment  (with- 
out running  the  risk  of  striking  the  more  vital  parts 
of  the  body)  it  will  be  justifiable  and  politic  to  do  so. 
The  punishment  should  be  in  presence  of  witnesses. 
The  teacher  should  be  most  deliberate  and  calm 
throughout  the  performance. 

.3.  The  teacher  is  justified  in  inflicting  reasonable 
punishment  on  any  pupil  guilty  on  his  way  to  or 
from  school  of  any  act  which  directly  injures  the 
order,  discipline,  or  well-being  of  the  school.  The 
cautious  teacher  will  be  careful  to  see  that  the  offence 
has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  injure  the 
school  before  taking  action  upon  it.  Such  offences 
are  truancy,  wilful  tardiness,  quarrelling,  indecent 
language  in  the  company  of  other  children,  rudeness 
to  the  teacher,  etc.;  but  not  trespass,    larceny,  and 


those  which  render  the  pupil  liable  to  punishment  in 
the  courts.  But  even  the  latter  offences,  when  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  process  of  law,  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
teacher — if  the  offences  have  been  committed  in  the 
presence  of  other  pupils. 

4.  A  teacher  should  never  be  a  defendant  in  a 
court.  If  there  are  well-defined  regulations  regard- 
ing corporal  punishment  sanctioned  by  the  trustees 
and  carefully  observed  by  the  teacher,  then  the 
trustees  should  be  the  defendants  and  bear  the  ex- 
penses, and  appeal  the  case  if  necessary.  If  some 
unreasonable  parent  takes  a  teacher  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  he  will  hot  be  likely  to  select  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  that  varied  class,  but  some  one 
who  will  reason  thus:  "The  complainant  is  a  per- 
manent neighbor,  I  must  not  offend  him;  the  teacher 
will  be  somewhere  else  before  six  months.  I  will 
give  the  case  against  him.''  Accordingly  the  teacher 
who  happens  to  have  no  friends  is  almost  invariably 
fined  in  the  lower  country  court.  If  the  trustees  are 
so  mean  as  to  allow  the  teacher,  who  has  strictly  fol- 
lowed their  regulations,  to  defend  her  own  case,  then 
let  her  hire  a  lawyer  and  write  a  full,  minute  and 
accurate  account  of  all  the  circumstances  to  the 
Educational  Review,  and  she  will  find  friends  to 
help  her  —  if  she  deserves  help.  A  prudent  teacher 
has  always  a  good  case  in  common  law  if  she  appeals 
to  the  higher  courts.  We  know  a  school  section 
which  on  two  occasions  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
teacher  successfully — the  only  cases  in  which  there 
ever  was  any  need  of  its  doing  so. 

5.  The  teacher  is  justified  in  punishing  a  pupil, 
even  when  forbidden  by  tbe  parent,  but  a  wise  teacher 
in  such  a  case  will  be  most  cautious, —  for  in  some 
cases  there  may  be  peculiarities  iu  the  child's  tem- 
perament which  makes  it  miire  prudent  for  the 
parent  to  undertake  what  must  always  be  to  a  teacher 
a  most  ungrateful  task.  A  child  should  never  be 
twice  punished  for  the  same  offence.  If  the  parent 
has  already  punished,  or  is  likely  to  do  so,  let  that 
suffice. 

6.  If  a  pupil  refuses  to  study  any  prescribed  sub- 
ject, report  to  the  trustees.  K  after  full  inquiry 
regarding  the  pupil's  health  and  other  circumstances, 
they  decide  that  the  subject  must  be  studied,  the  law 
will  sustain  them.  In  Ohio,  and  one  or  two  other 
places,  however,  there  are  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  against  this  view,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  decisions  are  in  favor  of  the  trustees. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  deliberately  conclude  that 
corporal  punishment  is  the  only  remedy  appropriate 
to  the  case  in  hand,  waste  no  energy  iu  useless  senti- 
ment, but  rather  let  your  energy  be  used  in  such  a 
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way  that  the  punishment  will  not  require  to  be 
repeated.  But,  as  Locke  says,  "  Beating  them  is  not 
the  discipline  fit  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  those 
we  would  have  wise,  good  and  ingenuous,  and  there- 
fore rarely  to  be  applied,  and  that  only  on  great 
occasions  and  cases  of  extremity.  The  right  way  is 
to  teach  them  a  liking  and  inclination  to  what  yqu 
purpose  them  to  be  learned  and  that  will  engage  their 
industry  and  application." 

THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  NORMAL. 

The  subscribers  to  this  periodical,  two  numbers  of 
which  have  appeared,  should  include  every  living 
graduate  of  the  normal  school,  and  probably  will 
include  every  live  graduate.  The  January  number, 
just  out,  has  a  very  fiue  likeness  of  Dr.  Hall. 

An  article  on  the  "Normal  School  and  the  Col- 
leges "  takes  exception  to  the  action  of  Dalhousie 
College  in  asking  for  some  recognition  by  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  its  graduates  who  have  taken 
the  course  in  the  science  of  education.  We  think 
the  writer  is  undoubtedly  right.  So  long  as  Dalhousie 
College  confines  its  course  to  educational  history  and 
the  theory  of  education,  its  graduates  should  not 
receive  licenses  to  teach,  although  their  course  in  the 
normal  school  might  very  reasonably  be  shortened. 
But  if  Dalhousie  College,  availing  itself  of  the  138 
school  departments  of  the  city  of  Halifax,  gives  its 
fifteen  or  twenty  educational  students  not  only  a 
practical  training  equivalent  to  that  of  the  normal 
school,  but  real,  genuine  practice  in  the  school-room 
for  several  months  under  experienced  teachers,  instead 
of  the  three,  four,  or  five  short  half-hour  practices 
given  to  each  one  of  140  student-teachers  in  four 
primary  departments  of  a  model  school,  then  why 
not  recognize  its  work? 

Of  course  no  other  college  in  Nova  Scotia  is  so  well 
situated  for  this  work  as  Dalhousie;  but  if  any  other 
college  according  to  its  opportunities  gives  an  extended 
course  of  both  theory  and  practice,  why  not  encourage 
it  to  do  so?  The  normal  school,  with  its  present 
staff,  cannot  properly  supply  one-half  of  the  demand 
for  trained  teachers  when  trained  teachers  only  are 
allowed  to  teach.  Why  enlarge  its  capacity  for  theoret- 
ical work  when  the  field  for  practice,  already 
altogether  inadei|uate,  cannot  be  enlarged  t  In  the 
United  States  it  reipiires  several  normal  schools  to 
supply  teachers  for  500,000  people.  It  may  require 
several  in  Nova  Scotia.  If  so,  let  them  be  located 
where  the  student-teachers  can  have  proper  opjior- 
tnnities  tor  praclicv  as  well  as  for  theory. 

No.  2  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal  has  an  excellent 
article  on  "  Manual  Training  and  Science."  We 
give  an  extract  in  another  column. 


Education  in  Nova  Scotia  for  1893. 

We  have  just  received  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  on  the  public  schools  of 
Nova  Scotia  for  the  transition  year  ending  July,  1893. 
The  period  reviewed  covers  only  about  nine  months, 
that  is  from  November  1st  to  July  31st,  1893.  Partly 
on  this  account  and  partly  because  the  statistical 
tables  are  differently  constructed  from  those  of  former 
years,  the  ordinary  comparisons  with  former  years 
are  not  easily  made.  The  radical  changes  that  were 
made  in  the  school  regulations  produced  none  of  the 
friction  that  was  feared,  showing  that  they  were 
wisely  made  and  that  the  people  were  ready  for  them- 
During  the  last  year  much  activity  was  shown  in  the 
improvement  of  school* buildings.  There  was  also  a 
slight  increase  in  the  average  salaries  of  teachers. 
Of  the  2319  teachers  employed,  only  408  held  normal 
school  diplomas,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  for 
many  years  past  there  have  been  about  as  many  pupils 
at  the  normal  school  as  it  could  accommodate. 
During  the  nine  months  under  review  only  70  sections 
changed  teachers  as  against  800  the  previous  year — 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  making  the  school  year 
to  consist  of  but  one  school  term.  The  tables  show 
ten  per  cent  of  the  school  population  as  not  attending 
the  public  schools  and  another  ten  per  cent  as  being 
present  less,^than  twenty  days  each.  Though  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  many  are  educated  in 
private  schools,  yet  this  is  a  very  bad  showing  for  Nova 
Seotia.  In  order  that  society  may  be  protected  from 
the  dangers  of  ignorance  the  people  are  taxed — the 
schools  are  open — the  teachers  anxious  for  full  classes 
and  yet  there  is  no  law  compelling  the  education  of 
the  classes  most  needing  instruction.  A  new  table 
shows  the  average  time  devoted  to  each  study  in  all 
the  schools.  Reading,  arithmetic,  spelling  and  writ- 
ing take  up  63  percent  of  tbe  teachers'  time;  nature 
lessons  3  per  cent  and  hygiene  nearly  2  per  cent. 

The  normal  school  is  now  devoted  wholly  to 
professional  work.  To  afford  more  practice  in  actual 
teaching  two  new  departments  have  been  added  to 
the  model  school. 

Of  course  the  amount  of  practice  that  can  be 
obtained  by  over  one  hundred  student  teachers  in  a 
model  school  of  four  departments  is  ridiculously  inad- 
equate; but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  departments 
here  is  decidedly  a  present  advantage  though  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  move  in  the  rigiit  direction, 
as  no  model  school  can  supply  a  tithe  of  the  necessary 
practice  to  our  would-be  teachers.  A  most  desirable 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  clear-headed  common 
sense  of  the  normal  school  staff,  in  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Kussell  to  the  chair  of  physics,  chemistry 
and  manual  training. 
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In  summiDg  up  his  remarks  Dr.  Mackay  says  that 
"more  than  one  out  of  every  five  of  our  people  at- 
tended school  during  the  year  as  ))upils  of  the  common 
school  grades,  less  than  one  oat  of  a  hundred  as 
pupils  of  high  school  grades,  one  out  of  a  thousand 
as  college  students,  and  one  out  of  three  thousand  as 
students  abroad." 

Fiftv  three  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the 
Nova  Scotian  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair, 
A  detailed  list  is  given  of  nearly  all  the  individual 
exhibits  with  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  sent  them. 

In  the  appendix  we  find  the  reports  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  normal  school,  of  the  ten  district  inspectors, 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  Halifax  city  schools,  of  the 
Victoria  school  of  art  and  design,  of  the  World's  Fair 
and  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science.  We  cull  from 
these  reports  a  few  thoughts  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  annual  report  for  this  year 
should  have  for  its  frontispiece  a.  pretty  picture  of 
Halifax  Academy,  which,  in  the  government  examina- 
tions, passed  about  twice  as  many  students  as  any 
other  institution  in  the  province. 

Necessity  for  Normal  Schooi.  Training. — If  those  who 
assume  the  office  of  the  teacher  made  leaching  a  lite  calling, 
or  a  business  of  several  years'  duration,  they  might  by  and  by 
acquire  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  the  school  of  experience  and  , 
thus  in  the  later  years  of  their  service  make  some  compensa- 
tion for  their  blundering  m  the  earlier  periods.  But  if  our 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  beginners  tBe 
impression  forces  itself  pretty  strongly  on  the  thoughtful  mind 
that  there  is  all  the  more  lieed  of  some  special  training  that 
these  tyros  may,  during  their  brief  tenure,  have  the  benefit  of 
the  thinking  and  experience  of  others. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  born  teachers  and  those  who 
have  the  gift  of  becoming  self-made  teachers  may  be  able  to 
work  with  less  expenditure  of  energy  and  with  more  economy 
of  time  and  material  after  some  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  successful  teaching  depends,  and  a  little 
guiding  by  those  who  have  given  long  years  to  the  work. 
Success  in  this  department  of  human  eSort  is  governed  by 
law  and  is  dependent  on  rational  principles  as  well  as  in 
most  other  kinds  of  business. — Principal  Calkin. 

Halifax  City  Schools. — I  have  never  visited  the  Halifax 
schools  with  more  perfect  satisfaction  than  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April  of  the  present  year.  The  steady 
improvements  in  the  primary  schools  with  regard  to  accom- 
modation, teachers  and  classification  in  every  respect  during 
the  liist  ten  years,  is  remarkable  and  most  encouraging. 
Writing  on  slates  that  would  have  done  credit  formerly  to 
pupils  of  the  third  grade  is  now  to  be  seen  in  all  the  primary 
departments.  The  city  schools  are  now  in  a  state  of  higher 
efficiency  than  at  any  previous  period.  They  are  conducted 
£is  a  whole  by  a  competent  class  of  teachers  who  certainly 
discharge  their  important  duties  with  energy,  ability  and 
fidelity.  The  time  for  mere  cramming  or  even  for  book 
teaching  alone,  and  for  lifeless  routine  in  our  schools  is  most 
certainly  past. — Inspector  Condon. 


LUNENBDRfi    AND     LlVERPOOIi     ACADEMIES.  —  LUDCnburg 

Academy  contiiuies  increasing  in  attendance  and  efficiency. 
This  year  the  number  enrolled  was  (JM,  an  increase  of  3.5  over 
last  year.  The  number  of  high  school  pupils  is  also  increas- 
ing every  year,  and  their  success  at  the  provincial  examination 
shows  how  tlioroughly  the  work  is  being  done.  Principal 
McKittrick  and  the  same  staff  of  teachers  continue  in  charge 
next  year. 

Liverpool  Academy  also  made  a  splendid  showing  at  the 
recent  provincial  examination  and  the  general  work  of  the 
whole  institution  was  up  to  the  usual  high  standard.  Mr.  ymith, 
principal  for  over  fourteen  years,  retired  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
members  of  the  profession  in  the  province  and  as  a  classical 
teacher  had  few  equals.  During  his  principalship,  the 
academy  enjoyed  continuous  success,  and  many  of  his  former 
pupils  are  now  occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  profes- 
sions both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  succeeded  by  .1.  D. 
Sprague,  Esq.,  for  years  preparatory  teacher  in  the  institution, 
a  gentleman  who  has  few  peers  in  the  profession  and  one  to 
whom  Liverpool  Academy  owes  mnch. —Impeclor  Mackintosh. 

Ti.vE  Tables — A  Necessity. — An  original  feature  of  the 
new  register  is  the  table  for  the  entry  of  the  number 
of  minutes  per  week  devoted  by  the  teacher  to  each  subject 
taught.  Everyone  will  admit  the  utility  of  this  table;  but  I 
would  humbly  submit  that  it  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a 
positive  mandate  for  teachers  to  have  a  timetable  in  the  school 
room,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  inspector  of  schools.  The 
public  would  then  have  a  guarantee  of  the  actual  application 
of  the  time  as  entered  in  the  register. — Iiwpector  Mimro. 

Science  and  Hygiene.— The  course  of  study  has  produced 
beneficial  results.  A  uniformity  of  school  work  now  exists 
which  was  formerly  unattainable.  The  main  studies  of  the 
course  are  receiving  due  attention.  The  chief  difficulty  exper 
ienced  by  some  teachers  consists  in  a  supposed  inability  on 
their  part  to  teach  drawing  and  to  give  the  prescribed  oral  les- 
sons on  health,  temperance  and  nature.  The  lack  of  previous 
training  in  methods  of  oral  instruction  causes  some  to  shirk 
this  work  as  far  as  possible.  The  use  of  the  books  on  health 
and  temperance  recently  prescribed  will  help  to  remove  this 
difficulty.  The  gradually  increasing  number  of  trained  teach- 
ers will  also  tend  to  more  general  and  systematic  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  natural  science. — Inspector  Morse. 

A  Summer  Normal  School. — If  there  could  be  a  summer 
normal  school  or  teachers'  institute  established  in  each  district 
or  county,  for  four  weeks,  during  each  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  training  young  teachers,  and  old  ones  too,  when  they  need 
it,  in  new  methods:  instructing  them  in  the  new  subjects  intro- 
duced into  the  course  of  study,  and  stimulating  them  to 
make  more  of  their  lime  in  the  school-room  and  do  better  work, 
it  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  schools.  One 
normal  school  may  train  150  teachers  each  year;  but  these 
are  not  enough  to  supply  half  the  vacancies  from  ordinary 
causes.  The  time  lost  by  not  knowing  how  to  leach  is  making 
our  schools  too  expensive  for  the  progress  made.  Of  the  36.5 
teachers  employed  in  Hants  and  Kings,  68  only  hold  normal 
school  diplomas.  If  the  normal  school  is  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  then  it  goes  without  showing  that  all  teachers  should, 
in  some  way,  be  pnt  in  possession  of  normal  training.  —  In- 
spector Roscoe. 

Elementary  Science— Indeed,  the  elements  of  a  great 
many  of  the  natural  sciences  by  a  little  private  study  on  the 
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part  of  the  teachers,  could  easily  be  taught  in  our  most  ele- 
mentary schools.  Besides  the  educational  advantage  which 
would  result  from  work  of  this  kind,  it  would  remove  much 
of  the  tedium  that  make  school  life  so  unattractive  to  children. 
Classes  might  be  taught  to  distinguish  the  principal  organs  of 
plants  and  flowers;  to  name  and  recognize  the  various  forest 
trees  of  the  locality  or  neighborhood,  the  different  materials  of 
their  own  clothing,  as  cotton,  wool,  tiax  or  silk,  and  the 
principal  varieties  of  animate  life  from  the  insect  tribes  to  the 
large  domestic  quadrupeds.  The  geography  of  the  school 
vicinity,  of  hill,  dale  and  brook,  as  well  as  the  leading  figures 
of  geometry,  as  squares,  triangles,  circles,  cubes,  spheres  and 
cylinders,  might  also  be  made  from  time  to  time  the  subject 
of  inspiring  oral  lessons.  The  simplest  mechanical  laws,  steam 
and  electricity,  in  an  elementary  way,  might  also  receive 
some  attention.  The  importance  of  cultivating  in  the  youth 
a  taste  for  studies  of  this  kind  cannot  easily  be  overestimated. 
— Inspector  Mclsaac, 

The  Proper  use  of  thk  ConRss  ok  Study.— The  course 
of  study  prescribed  by  law  is  used  in  all  the  public  schools, 
and  in  cases  where  for  various  reasons  its  provisions  cannot 
be  strictly  carried  out,  it  is  utilized  as  a  general  guide  for 
the  proper  arrangement  and  orderly  .sequence  of  studies  and 
a  basis  of  classitication.  As  is  well  known,  its  primary  aim  is 
to  improve  theeducation  imparted  to  the  children,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  make  all  schools  alike  by  impressing  on  their 
operation  a  mechanical  uniformity  as  to  make  each  school 
more  effective  by  giving  to  its  work  a  definite  and  continuous 
character.  That  the  regular  annual  high  school  examinations 
are  now  unified  with  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools, 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  its  virtual  adoption  in  all  the ' 
public  schools. — Inspector  Gnnn. 

A  Teachers'  Manual.— I  believe  that  if  the  educational 
department  were  to  issue  a  brief  manual  to  teachers,  contain- 
ing sin. pie  and  precise  directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
various  subjects  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study  should  be 
taught,  improvement  might  be  effected  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  The  official  character  of  such  a  publication  would 
secure  for  it  i)rompt  and  careful  attention,  and  it  would 
provide  inspectors  with  a  means  of  enforcing  their  directions. 
— Inspector  McLellnn. 

Amherst  Academy. — This  is  now  l>eing  occupied  for  the 
first  time,  and  every  parent  feels  that  his  children  cannot 
have  a  better  home  than  in  these  elegantly  furnished  apart- 
ments. The  heating  and  ventilating  by  the  new  system, 
Fuller  and  Warner's,  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Principal 
Lay  is  indefatigable  in  making  in  every  way  the  academy 
worthy  the  people's  sacrifice  and  pride.  An  elegant  piano 
has  been  placed  in  the  assembly  hall,  and  lias  been  paid  for 
by  his  exertions.  A  series  of  exhibitions,  concerts  and  lectures 
are  contemplated  early  in  the  autumn  as  a  means  to  raise 
funds  for  further  furnishings  and  apparatus.- /«.«/'fiA<)'  Craig. 


The  Educational  Review  is  a  periodical  that 
should  be  heartily  supported  by  every  teacher  m  the 
province.  It  is  an  excellent  publication,  one  that 
will  do  a  great  deal  towards  elevating  and  improving 
the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  advancing  the 
cause  of  education  generally.  ^1.00  a  year. — Eadeni 
Chronicle. 


New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 
By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  Province  the  same 
intimate  relafionship  which  exists  in  England  be- 
tween "Church  and  State'"  prevailed  throughout 
the  colonies  of  the  Empire.  Much  of  our  provincial 
legislation  for  the  first  fifty  years  was  modelled  on 
that  of  the  mother  country,  and  in  consequence  ref- 
erences to  the  Church  of  England  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  early  statutes  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  decided  preference  accorded  to  the  interests  of 
that  Church  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any 
who  justly  weighs  the  state  of  affairs  then  existing. 
The  great  majority  of  the  founders  of  the  province 
were  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Exec- 
utive Council  and  all  the  governmental  offices  were 
filled  by  its  adherents.  The  representatives  of  the 
various  Counties  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  sheriffs,  magistrates,  lawyers, 
doctors,  school  masters,  etc., —  all  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  members  of  the  "Established  Church." 
Among  the  English  speaking  inhabitants  the  adher- 
ents of  other  religious  bodies  —  the  Presbyterians, 
perhaps,  excepted — were  then  but  few  in  number, 
and  of  small  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing  that  where 
matters  connected  with  religion  or  education  were 
concerned,  our  first  legislatures  should  conform  to 
English  precedent.*  In  England  the  church  exercised 
a  general  supervision  of  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  country.  Following  the  same  line  of  procedure 
the  college  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  grammar 
schools  at  St.  John,  St.  Andrews  and  elsewhere  were 
placed  largely  under  the  control  of  the  rector  and 
local  church  authorities  of  the  parishes  in  which  they 
were  respectively  situated.  In  process  of  time  the 
system  thus  introduced  proved  distasteful  to  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  Emigra- 
tion, chiefly  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  added  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  element  to  the  population,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Baptist  denominations  correspondingly 


*.\s  illusl  rating  tlicintiniatf  relatioii.sliip  of  church  anil  state  at  this 
periori,  it  iiia.v  he  mentioned  the  Royal  Instructions  to  aovernor  Thomas 
Carleton,  issued  the  IStli  day  of  August,  178.1,  contain  the  followini; 
clause:  "You'sliall  take  especial  care  that  Uod  Almighty  be  d.-vimily 
and  duly  served  throuchout  your  govcrnuuiit;  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  by  law  established,  read  each  Sunilny  and  holy  day,  and  the 
blessed  sacrament  administered  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Chinch  of 
England."     ' 

This  section  was  contained  in  the  Royal  Instructions  to  Lord  Corn- 
bury  fafterwards  Esrl  of  Clarendon)  on  his  appointment  as  Governor  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1703,  and  the  .same  and  similar  clauses  were 
contiimcd,  word  fcr  word,  in  the  Instructions  sent  out  to  Colonial 
Ocverncr';  in  Vn.crii'n  until  tar  on  in  the  present  century. 
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increased.  The  Church  of  England  was  no  longer 
the  church  of  the  majority,  and  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges granted  to  it  as  the  Established  Church  by  the 
statutes  of  George  III  were  one  by  one  removed, 
until  finally  the  highest  judicial  court  in  the  British 
realm  declared  that,  "  In  all  colonies  in  which  there 
is  an  independent  legislature,  the  Church  of  England 
is  in  no  better  position  than  any  other  religious  body, 
and  in  no  worse."  * 

The  more  recent  controversies  which  have  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  the  college  and  the  grammar 
schools  from  ecclesiastical  supervision  should  not  be 
allowed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  any  unprejudiced  reader 
to  the  fact  that  the  province  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  old  S.  P.  6.  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  great  interest  they  took  in  the 
education  of  the  young.  The  efforts  of  Oliver  Arnold 
in  Kings  County,  of  Frederick  Dibblee  at  Woodstock, 
of  Samuel  Cooke  at  Fredericton,  of  John  Beardsley 
at  Maugerville,  of  Richard  Clarke  at  Gagetown,  of 
James  Scovil  at  Kingston,  of  George  Bisset  and 
Mather  Byles  at  St.  John,  and  of  Samuel  Andrews 
in  Charlotte  County,  were  largely  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  province 
shortly  after  its  formation  ;  and  although  the  num- 
ber of  the  schools  was  far  too  few  and  the  work  done 
was  of  a  simple  and  even  primitive  character,  the 
children  of  the  early  settlers  were  enabled  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  at  least  of  a  common  school  education, 
which  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  in  after  life. 
Men  who  were  destined  to  fill  high  positions  in  the 
learned  professions  and  in  the  government  of  the 
province  were  indebted  to  the  foundation  laid  in  the 
schools  thus  established  for  a  large  measure  of  the 
success  they  afterwards  attained. 

As  already  mentioned,  four  Acts  dealing  with 
educational  matters  were  passed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  the  year  1816.  Three  of  these  have 
been  already  described ;  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
mote   secondary    education.       The    remaining    Act 


•  Bishop  Medlf y,  in  his  cliarge  to  his  clergy  of  June  30th,  1868,  says: 
'*  To  talk  of  an  Establishetl  Church  in  this  province  at  this  time  is  one  of 
the  idlest  dreams  that  could  enter  into  the  mind  of  man.  The  words 
—found  Indeed  in  the  Statute  Book— apply  to  the  time  when  all  oflicials 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  actually  churchmen.  Emigration  and 
other  causes  have  reduced  that  statute;  to  a  dead  letter,  and  the  legisla- 
ture deals  with  us  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  with  all  other  religious 
iKxhes  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  I  would  not  wish  it  otherwise; 
for  what  can  be  a  more  invidious  and  dangerous  position  than  to  be  the 
church  of  the  small  minority,  caressed  and  pampered,  and  jjerhaps 
corrupted  by  state  patronage,  whilst  all  our  fellow  Christians,  equally 
worthy  of  assistance  with  ourselves,  are  willingly  giving  their  hard 
earned  money  to  the  building  of  their  churches  and  schools,  and  to  the 
support  of  their  clergy,  and  are  denied  other  assistance  or  favor.  On  this 
ground  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  paid  dearly  even  for  the  glebes 
granted  to  us  by  the  crown,  which  have  jielded  more  odium  than  profit, 
and  have  contributed  to  foster  the  injurious  suspicion  that  the  clergj-  of 
our  church  are  paid  by  government  and  have  some  secret  support  of 
which  no  body  can  give  any  account." 


concerned  the  common  Echools  and  was  largely 
experimental  in  its  nature.  The  event  proved  that 
some  of  the  provisions  were  in  advance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  but  the  Act  is  of  special  interest  as  con- 
taining the  germ  of  our  present  free  school  system. 
An  abstract  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  departure  inaugurated  by  the  promoters  of  this 
important  bit  of  legislation. 

The  Act  is  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Encourage  the 
Establishment  of  Schools  in  this  Province."  The 
preamble  repeats  the  well  worn  phrase,  "  The  educa- 
tion of  youth  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  public 
attention  to  that  object  in  affording  them  every 
means  of  ac<|uiring  useful  knowledge  has  been  found 
to  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects  in 
society."  A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  here  follows  : 

1.  The  justices  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for 
the  several  counties  shall,  when  making  the  annual  appoint- 
ment of  parish  officers,  have  power  to  appoint  two  or  more 
tit  persons  as  trustees  of  schools  in  the  several  towns  or 
parishes,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules,  regula- 
tions and  forfeitures  as  other  parish  officers.  In  counties 
where  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  shall  have  been  held 
before  the  publication  of  the  Act,  the  justices  of  the  Sessions 
may  call  a  special  session  for  the  appointment  of  such 
trustees  of  schools,  who  shall  in  all  cases  continue  in  office 
till  others  are  appointed  in  their  stead, 

2.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  their  appointment,  the  trus- 
tees, having  given  fifteen  days  public  notice,  shall  summon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  being  free-holders,  or  having 
a  yearly  income  of  forty  shillings,  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  a  sum  of  money  to  be  assessed  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  schools  in  the  town  or  parish  to  the 
end,  that  the  youth  therein  may  be  taught  orthography, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  money  thus  raised  to 
be  not  less  than  £30  nor  more  than  £90  per  annum ;  and  if 
raised  by  assessment,  the  same  to  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote  at  the  meeting. 

3.  The  inhabitants  at  such  meeting  may  subscribe  or 
raise  money  for  building  or  providing  one  or  more  school- 
houses  in  each  parish  and  procuring  necessary  furniture  and 
utensils  for  the  same,  and  may  also  define  and  settle  the 
limits  of  school  districts. 

4.  At  the  request  of  five  free-holders  the  trustees  of 
schools  shall  once  in  each  year,  either  on  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  or  the  first  Monday  in  October,  summon  a  meeting 
for  any  of  the  purposes  \)efore  mentioned,  fifteen  days  public 
notice  to  be  given  of  the  same. 

5.  The  amount  of  money  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  to 
be  assessed  and  collected  in  like  manner  as  poor  rates  and 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees;  the  sums  voted  to  be 
assessed  by  the  parish  assessors  upon  such  inhabitants  as 
reside  within  three  miles  of  some  school-house. 

6.  Trustees  may  agree,  from  time  to  time,  with  proper 
persons,    being  duly  licensed,   as  by  His   Majesty's  Royal 
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Instructions  is  directed,  to  keep  school  and  to  fix  the  salary 
of  the  school-master.  The  trustees  arc  further  reijuired  to 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  cause  the  youth  of  their  respective 
towns  and  parishes  regularly  to  attend  school,  and  them- 
selves to  visit  and  inspect  the  school  twice  in  each  year,  and 
to  enquire  into  the  discipline  and  regulations  thereof,  and 
of  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars;  also  to  take  care  that  the 
benefit  of  such  school  shall  be  confined  to  the  youth  of  such 
persons  as  contribute  to  their  support  in  cases  where  the 
money  shall  be  raised  by  subscription. 

7.  Trustees  are  empowered  from  time  to  time  to  enquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  master  or  teachers  employed  and  to 
report  to  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  which 
shall  have  power  to  remove  any  master  or  teacher  found  to 
be  negligent,  inefficient,  or  of  bad  morals. 

8.  Trustees  are  authorized  to  remove  or  expel  any  scholar 
being  of  abandoned  and  wicked  habits. 

9.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  duly  certified  by  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  that  a  school-house  has  been 
built  or  provided,  and  a  school  master  appointed  in  any 
town  or  parish,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  £30  raised, 
there  shall  be  granted  from  the  treasury  of  the  province  the 
sum  of  £20  per  annum,  and  a  like  portion  for  any  larger 
sum  raised  by  the  people  not  exceeding  £90;  the  same  to  be 
drawn  by  warrant  of  the  Governor  in  Council  in  favor  of  the 
trustees,  and  to  be  by  them  applied  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  No  one  school  in  each  parish  to  receive  in  any  year 
more  than  £20  from  the  province  treasury,  nor  any  town  or 
parish  more  than  £'60  in  any  one  year. 

10.  Trustees  may  retain  out  of  the  school  money  (local 
and  provincial)  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for 
each  scholar,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stationery, 
books  and  other  suitable  rewards,  to  be  by  them  distributed 
to  scholars  who  shall  excel  in  each  one  of  the  subjects  of 
orthography,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  at  the  school 
examinations.  No  reward  shall  be  distributed  to  any  scholar 
who  cannot  repeat  by  heart  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

11.  In  schools  established  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  supported  by  assessment  upon  the 
inhabitants,  scholars  shall  be  taught  free  from  all  expens-e 
whatsoever,  other  than  their  own  books  and  stationery  and 
individual  proportion  of  fuel. 

12.  The  trustees  annually  to  report  to  the  Sessions  of 
all  moneys  received  and  disbursed. 


For  the  Eeview.] 


NATURE    LESSONS. 

iThe  Belted  Ki.ngfishkr. 


The  study  of  English  should  extend  to  every  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know 
and  apply  the  rules  for  correct  e.xpression  while  deal- 
ing with  the  grammar  or  composition  recitation,  and 
as  soon  as  we  begin  the  history  or  geography  recita- 
tion to  violate  the  very  rules  we  were  previously 
enforcing.  It  is  only  by  constant  watching,  by  never 
allowing  an  incorrect  expression  to  pass,  that  we 
may  hope  to  have  correct  talkers  and  writers  among 
our  people. 


"A  Blue  Jay?     No." 

"  Ha!     It's  too  top  heavy." 

"  And  it  has  too  short  a  tail.  Not  the  proper  blue 
either.     Not  true  blue,  eh?  " 

"I  should  say  so.  It  is  only  a  slate  or  ashy  blue. 
See,  his  large  crest  is  pretty  well  streaked  with  black, 
although  he  wears  a  white  spot  over  his  nose." 

"  He  must  be  a  dude  with  a  white  spot  for  an  eye- 
glass over  that  nose." 

"Yes,  and  what  a  superb  white  high  standing 
collar  he  wears.     I  guess  you  must  be  right." 

"1  suppose  that  lead-blue  belt  around  his  breast, 
separating  the  white  neck  and  throat  from  the  white 
belly  is  distinct  enough  to  give  him  the  title  of  the 
belted  dude.  Head  end  all  first-class  as  to  size. 
Tail  end — it  must  have  required  the  stuff  to  build 
up  the  huge  bill.  That  little  black  tail  with  its 
dainty  cross  speckling  of  white,  can  scarcely  balance 
him  should  he  attempt  to  tiy." 

"  But  after  all  he  is  a  little  taller  than  the  Blue  Jay. 
Over  a  foot  in  length  I  would  say." 

"  You  are  right,  And  then,  just  look  at  its  curious 
foot.  Don't  you  see  how  short  the  lower  joint  of  the 
foot  is, — the  hind  toe  nearer  the  heel  than  the  front 
toe  which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  started  olT  as  a 
single  toe  and  then  after  growing  about  long  enough 
divided  into  two  and  went  on  growing  again,  leaving 
the  third  front  toe  away  behind.  But  here  comes 
Jack.  He  will  know  all  about  it.  But  I  am  sure  no 
Blue  Jay  ever  had  such  a  foot.  What  do  you  say 
about  that  foot,  Jack? 
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SvxDACrrLE  Foot. 


Jack.  "Oh!  a  syndactyle  foot. 
St/n  Greek  for  'together,'  and  Dae- 
fyhs  Greek  for  'finger'  Two  fingers 
grown  together  at  their  base,  that's 
it  —  syndactyle.  Only  the  birds" 
fingers  are  its  toes  as  you  call  them. 
It  is  the  foot  of  our  Kingfisher — the 
belted  Kingfisher." 

Boy.  "Jack,  yon  have  so  much 
in  that  head  of  yours  that  it  is  a 
wonder  you  are  not  top  heavy  like 
the  Kingfisher." 

Jack.  "  The  Kingfisher  top 
heavy?  If  you  could  only  see  him  poising  himself  in 
his  flight  over  a  large  pool  in  the  river,  then  dive 
down  like  a  flash  into  the  water,  directly  reappearing 
with  a  small  fish  which  he  carries  off  to  his  perch  for 
leisurely  attention,  you  would  conclude  his  head  was 
not  too  heavy  for  his  heels,  as  somebody  I  know  has 
surely  heels  too  heavy  for  his  head." 

Boy.  "  I  suppose  you  can  give  the  Latin  name  of 
him?" 

Jack.  "  Hum.  Suppose  I  can.  Ceryle  Alcyon. 
The  halcyon  days  of  the  ancient  mariners  of  Europe 
derived  its  name  from  the  Mediterranean  kingfisher, 
as  the  weather  was  believed  to  keep  fine  for  seven 
days  before  and  seven  days  alter  the  winter  solstice 
to  enable  the  Alcyon  to  build  its  nest." 

Boy.  "  But  what  about  the  other  outlandish  name 
"  serrily?" 

Jack.  "  That  is  worth  knowing  too.  You  should 
pronounce  your  Latin  according  to  the  Roman  usage 
of  the  olden  time,  and  say  '  kerilly,'  for  the  Latin  is 
from  the  Greek  name  of  the  kingfisher,  Ken'tlos,  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, — somewhat  thus 
Kcr-ool'-os.'' 

Boy.  "  Why,  that  is  just  the  note  of  the  king- 
fisher." 

Jack.  "You  are  right.  The  Greek  name  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  Greek  accent  is  about  the 
best  articulate  representation  of  the  kingfisher's  call, 
at  least  of  the  European,  which  is  different  from 
ours." 

Boy.  "  It  can't  be  spelled.  It  is  more  like  the 
rattling  whistle  of  a  policeman." 

BOT.  "  Or  like  an  alarm  clock  a-going." 
Boy.  "  Ker-ool'-os  is  good  enough  for  me.  Never 
heard  before  that  the  Belted  Kingfisher  spoke  Greek 
according  to  the  accent.  He  can  do  more  than  some 
of  our  high  school  students  then,  if  all  I  hear  is  cor- 
rect." 

We  left  Jack  within  the  circle  of  a  number  of  good 
humored  boys.  They  no  doubt  planned  some  excur- 
sions to  observe  the  kingfisher  in  his  native  haunts. 


They  could  easily  find  him,  for  he  is  found  through- 
out all  America.  The  female  is  very  much  like  the 
male,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  chestnut 
band  beneath  the  belt  of  slaty  blue  and  along  the 
edges  of  the  blue  along  the  flank. 

.The  nest  is  a  depression  towards  the  end  of  a  long 
horizontal  tunnel  into  the  side  of  a  bank  of  a  stream, 
generally  four  or  five  feet  from  the  mouth,  and  is 
lightly  covered  on  the  bottom  with  dried  grass,  fibres 
and  fine  fish  bones.  This  hole  which  is  always  at 
least  one  or  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bank, 
is  dug  by  their  strong  black  bills  and  by  their 
curiously  toed  feet.  The  female  lays  about  five  white 
eggs,  over  one  inch  in  width  and  over  one  and  a  third 
in  length  ;  and  after  the  attentive  care  of  both  the 
parents  for  a  fortnight  the  young  birds  are  hatched 
and  soon  learn  to  visit  the  woodland  streams  under 
the  delightful  sky  of  our  June. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1850,  on  a  little  creek  in 
Connecticut,  we  are  authentically  informed,  a  belted 
kingfisher  was  observed  on  the  ground,  flapping  his 
wings  and  seemingly  in  great  distress.  On  going  up 
to  him  the  observer  found  that  his  bill  was  stuck  fast 
in  a  large  clam.  He  had  probably  seen  the  clam  in 
the  water  or  by  its  margin,  with  the  shell  partly  open, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  peck  the  clam  out  of  the  shell 
was  instantly  pinched  and  firmly  held.  Too  heavily 
loaded  to  fly  away  he  was  soon  taken  prisoner  by  the 
fortunate  observer  and  liberated,  which  kind  act  he 
acknowledged  by  biting  his  benefactor  on  the  thumb, 
and  springing  his  rattle  at  bim  most  indignantly  as 
he  flew  away. 

If  to  the  belted  kingfisher  we  add  the  yellow-biUed 
cuckoo,  nearly  of  the  same  length,  but  with  its  feet 
more  like  the  four  toed  woodpeckers,  two  toes  before 
and  two  behind,  and  the  black-billed  cuckoo,  nearly 
as  rare  here,  we  shall  have  the  names  of  all  the 
birds  in  one  whole  order  as  represented  in  these  pro- 
vinces— the  order  Coccyges.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  reason  for  thus  coupling  the  cuckoos  and 
the  kingfisher,  so  unlike  each  other,  is  that  they 
could  fit  into  no  other  order  of  birds. 


Tardiness  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  teachers.  They 
are  tardy  in  reading  the  best  educational  literature  of  the 
times;  tardy  in  attending  teachers'  meetings;  tardy  at 
institutes;  tardy  in  preparing  class  work;  tardy  in  follow- 
ing up  the  little  things  which  may  very  materially  aid  in 
heading  off  that  which,  a  little  later  on,  may  become  un- 
manageable. And  yet,  who  says  more  about  tardiness  than 
the  teacher  who  is  never  on  time? 

[This  is  from  an  educational  exchange.  It  does 
not  apply  to  all  teachers,  certainly.  But  does  it 
apply  to  you  !  —  Ed.] 
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For  the  Review.] 

Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 
OziAsDoDOE,  Head  MastbrVictoiua  Aiit  School,  Halifax 

Chapter  V.— Drawing  in  Connection  with  the  Natural 
Sciences. 
Below  we  give  the  examinatiou  paper  of  a  student 
in  botany.  The  paper,  we  think,  will  explain  itself. 
The  student  in  botany  brought  the  plants  and,  laying 
them  upon  her  desk,  drew  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  the  young  beech-tree  (Fig.  1).  Below  this,  at 
the  side  of  the  paper,  was  drawn  the  young  plantlet 
(Fig.  2);  also  a  somewhat  enlarged  drawing  of  the 
beech-nut  cut  in  halves,  the  upper  portion  held  up  by 
a  pin  passing  through,  as  Fig.  3. 

How  a  Tree  Grows  —  The  Beech. 
"The  beech  tree  grows  from  a  kernel  called  a  beech- 
nut, which  is  good  to  eat.  When  the  nut  is  cut 
crosswise,  as  Fig.  3,  we  see  a  curved  line,  which  is 
the  outline  of  the  folded  first 
leaves  of  the  plantlet.  This  is 
^  called  the  embryo,  and  the 
meat  about  it  is  to  feed  it  until 
it  grows  strong  enough  to  burst 
its  shell.  In  the  spring,  when 
it  is  moistened  by  the  rains  and 
warmed  by  the  sun,  it  grows, 
bursting  its  snug  quarters  and 
becomes  a  little  plantlet — like 
Fig.  2.  At  that  time  it  can  be 
seen  in  the  woods  coming  up 
through  the  dead  leaves,  and 
we  see  peeping  from  between 
the  folded  embryo  leaves  a  little 
green  leaf.  This  little  green 
leaf  («  Fig.  2)  is  called  the 
plumule,  and  the  stem  (b)  is 
called  the  radicle.  In  a  short 
time  this  plumule  grows  upon  its  stem  and  spreads 
out  into  two  leaves,  the  first  leaves  of  the  coming 
tree  like  n  Fig.  1.     The  leaves  below  it  {b  Fig.  1)  are 

called  the  cotyledons.     Then  gradually " 

By  preparing  such  a  paper  as  the 
above,  the  student  gains  a  lasting  im- 
pression of  the  plant  and  its  parts.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  it  be  elaborately 
drawn,  but  let  it  have  the  character  of 
the  particular  plant  or  flower,  and  show 
plainly  its  essential  parts,  and  he  has 
learned  a  valuable  lesson.  Also  a  draw- 
in-T  lesson  is  combined  with  the  science 
lesson,  and  the  pupil  is  learning  to 
explain  his  meaning  by  drawings'  as 
well  as  words — a  method  that  is  every 


day  becoming  morejjuniversal.  Draw- 
ing in  this  way  can  be  combined  to 
great  advantage  with  mineralogy, 
zoology,  physiology,  etc.;  in  fact  with 
all  the  natural  sciences  where  speci- 
mens can  be  obtained  for  drawing  sub- 
jects, which  have  too  often  been  taught 
in  a  dull  and  laborious  way,  will  in 
this  way  be  found  to  become  bright 
and  interesting. 


EDUCATIONAL    OPINION. 

"  The  person  who  has  grown  careless,  through  long 
experience,  or  who  is  satisfied  with  present  acquire- 
ments, is  not  worthy  the  time  of  pupils." — Stipt.  J. 
W.  Roberta,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


.  "  In  the  district  school  meeting,  the  opposition  to 
paying  the  teacher  a  generous  remuneration  usually 
originates,  and  .is  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  by  the 
aggressive  talk  of  a  few  individuals." — A.  B.  Folard, 
Wetv  Jersey. 

"The  relation  of  the  hereditary  to  the  acquired 
factor  is  of  as  great  practical  importance  to  the  teach- 
er as  it  is  of  speculative  interest  to  the  psychologist, 
and  the  information  now  afforded  by  comparative 
psychology  might  be  increased  by  the  observation  of 
experienced  teachers." — Win.  R.  Netubold,  Ph.  D. 

"Educational  workers  are  strengthened  by  associa- 
tion with  one  another,  and  their  professional  con- 
sciousness is  deepened,  at  the  same  time  their  confer- 
ence will  bear  fruit  in  two  directions:  it  will  result  in 
better  work  in  each  department  of  education,  and  it 
will  tend  to  unify  the  work  so  as  to  bring  all  parts 
into  full  harmony."— JoAm  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

"  In  discussions  before  an  educational  club  let  the 
result  of  experimentation  be  given  as  largely  as 
possible."— Presi(^fM/!  Angell,  University  of  Michigan. 

"Health  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  are  just  as 
essential  to  a  teacher's  proficiency  as  scholarship  and 
experience." — Sujd.  J.   W.  Roberts,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

"Character  alone  would  not  make  a  good  teacher 
or  a  good  principal,  but  to  place  a  person  of  a  bad 
character  over  a  building  or  school  would  be  a  crime 
indeed." — Sujyt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Colambus,  0. 

"  Properly  taught,  music  becomes  more  than  an  art. 
It  must  be  taught  in  our  schools,  not  so  much  with 
the  idea  of  producing  skilled  musicians  as  for  charac- 
ter and  enjoyment."— .£'TO7«rt  A,  Thomas,  Detroit. 
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"  I  would  heartily  endorse  the  enactment  of  a  law 
empowering  trustees  to  make  a  special  levy  for  the 
purj)08e  of  purchasing  books  with  which  to  establish 
libraries  in  the  various  districts." —  Chas.  Metsker, 
Supt.  Carrol  County,  Indiana. 


The  absolute  necessity  of  having  a  well  defined 
purpose  in  the  training  of  pupils  is  nowhere  more 
manifest  than  in  the  primary  school.  It  is  there  that 
habits  are  formed;  but  if  the  teacher  has  no  end  in 
view,  what  is  there  to  form  \t'i—Tht  Progressive 
School. 


A  sand  pile  near  the  school-house  may  teach  more 
geology  than  the  most  costly  maps,  books,  or  pur- 
chased collections.  A  jack-knife  may  make  appara- 
tus better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  than  that 
which  a  fortune  could  buy.  It  is  in  this  direction 
which  we.hope  the  application  of  the  manual  training 
given  at  the  normal  school  will  tend.  If  it  makes 
teachers  more  self-reliant,  more  courageous  to  attempt, 
more  practical,  it  will  have  found  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  its  existence.  If,  in  addition,  it  arouses  an  interest 
in  the  learning  of  the  truths  of  nature  at  first  hand, 
and  spreads  this  feeling  throughout  the  country,  it 
will  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  more  pleasant, 
and  more  profitable,  and  it  will  fit  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  succeed  in  life  in  the  broadest  interpretation 
of  which  the  word  success  is  capable.  There  is  no 
better  place  in  which  to  study  nature  than  the 
country  school.  There  is  no  laboratory  in  which 
experiments  are  performed  on  so  grand  a  scale,  so 
regardless  of  all  expense  in  time  or  money,  as  in  the 
great  laboratory  "out  of  doors."  Few  countries  are  so 
rich  as  this  in  material  for  this  sort  of  study,  along 
many  and  diverse  lines. — Xova  Scotia  Normal. 


Those  few  who  enter  college  with  the  one  aim  of 
fitting  themselves  for  service  to  the  world — to  human- 
ity— will  one  day  be  honored  by  the  world — if  not 
by  the  world  by  themselves — conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  truly  great.  Upon  them  will  devolve 
the  positions  of  responsibility  and  influence.  Great 
men  are  men  of  self-sacrifice.  If  one  would  serve 
the  world  he  must  be  willing  to  give  all  into  its 
service.  Nothing  less  will  suflBce. — Acadia  Athencpum. 


Mamma. — "Bessie,  how  many  sisters  has  your  new 
playmate?" 

Bessie. — "  He  has  one,  mamma.  He  tried  to  fool 
me  by  saying  that  he  had  two  half-sisters,  but  I 
guess  he  didn't  know  that  I  studied  fractions." — 
New   York  Sun. 


"  The  Nines." 

"The  nines  are  so  hard!"  said  Fred,  running  in 
from  school  the  other  day;  "I  missed  on  them.  Is 
supper  'most  ready?  I'm  so  hungry.  Say,  mamma, 
do  you  think  you  could  help  me  learn  them?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  after  the  supper  things  are  cleared 
away  I  will  help  you;  and  supper  is  almost  ready. 
Wash  yourself  and  set  the  chairs  around  the  table. 
Are  the  girls  close  by?  " 

"  Yes,  there  they  are  at  the  gate."  And  in  came 
Daisy  and  Nelly,  and  Ealph,  too. 

Bright  young  faces  soon  surrounded  the  well-spread 
board,  and  unspoiled  appetites  enjoyed  the  wholesome 
meal.  "Mamma's  bread  is  the  best  in  the  world!" 
attests  one  eager  voice,  while  others  chat  of  the  day's 
doings  in  school. 

Soon,  the  meal  over,  the  boys  hasten  to  milk  the 
cow  and  bring  in  the  wood  for  the  fire-place,  while 
the  girls  with  deft  hands  wash  and  wipe  the  dishes. 

As  I  get  out  my  mending  basket  I  say,  "Daisy, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  blackboard  lesson  to-night. 
Please  get  the  chalk  and  write  'The  Nines'  neatly 
on  the  blackboard."  (We  have  a  blackboard,  one  of 
the  cloth  kind,  that  rolls  up  like  a  map,  and  it  is 
very  useful). 

"  0  !  good,  good!"  cried  Ralph  and  Nellie,  "mam- 
ma's blackboard  lessons  are  always  so  interesting." 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  she  can  tell  us  about  'the 
nines,'  "  said  Fred. 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  some  very  interesting  things," 
said  I ;  "so  put  on  your  thinking  cap  and  be  quiet." 

By  this  time  the  blackboard  looked  thus  : 
1X9=  9 
2X9=18 
3x9=27 
4X9=36 
5X9=45 
6x9=54 
7X9  =  63 
■  8X9  =  72 
9x9=81 
10x9  =  90 

"  Now  all  of  you  look  at  the  board  thoughtfully,  and 
don't  speak.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  discover 
something  curious.     I  will  give  you  five  minutes." 

Before  they  were  up  I  saw  Fred  had  discovered 
something  and  was  aching  to  tell  it,  so  when  I  gave 
the  signal  he  burst  out  with,  "They  count  right 
straight  down.  "  Don't  you  see  they  do?"  And  he 
arose  and  showed  Ralph,  pointing  to  the  tens  column. 
"See:  1,  2,  3,,  4,  5.  0,  7,  8,  9!" 

"And,"  said  Daisy,  "  the  unit  column  counts  back- 
ward." 
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"  So  it  does,"  exclaimed  Fred.  See:  9,  8,  ?,  G,  5,  4, 
3,  2, 1,"  running  his  pointer  down  tbe  line  of  figures, 
"I  never  noticed  that  before.  I  believe  I  shan't  miss 
now.  I  always  know  2x9=18,  and  3x9=37,  and 
5  X  9=45,  and  10  x  9  =  90,  and  some  of  the  rest.  Now 
if  a  fellow  doesn't  know  4x9,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
take  3x9  is  27,  add  1  to  the  2  and  take  1  from  the 
seven.  There  you  have  it,  36!  Why  is  it,  mother? 
What  makes  it  count  up  and  down  so?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  Fred,  every  time  you  add  nine, 
you  add  10—1.  which  is  the  same  thing.  You  add 
one  ten  and  subtract  one  unit." 

"  Oh,  ye.s!  so  we  do!"  they  chorused.  "And  there 
is  another  curious  fact  which  will  "help  Fred  more 
still.  I  wish  I  had  known  it  when  I  was  a  girl. 
Don't  you  see  the  tens  figure  each  time  is  one  less  the 
number  of  times  9?"  "  So  it  is!  so  it  is!  Hurrah!" 
said  the  boys.  "  And  also  (here  is  more  help  still) 
don't  you  see  the  units  figure  plus  the  tens  figure 
makes  9  every  time?" 

"  Who  can't  say  the  9's  now?  "  cried  Fred. 

"  1  and  8  equals  9;  2  and  7  equals  9;  3  and  6  equals 
9;  4  and  .5  equals  9;  .5  and  4  equals  9;  G  and  3  equals 
9;  7  and  2  equals  9." 

"Why  didn't  we  see  it  all  before?  I'm  going  to 
tell  all  the  .boys  at  school  in  the  morning." —  The 
Children's  Friend. 


Devices  for  Primary  Geography. 

Teacher. — "  Who  will  guess  this  city  first?"  "I 
will  tell  you  a  story.  Long  ago  a  great  man  sailed 
up  a  river.  He  came  to  an  island  upon  which  he 
built  a  trading  fort.  Here  the  Indians  used  to  come 
and  trade  with  the  few  white  people  who  came  there 
to  live. 

"After  a  time  the  white  man  bought  this  island  of 
the  Indians  for  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  about  twenty- 
four  dollars. 

"  This  little  settlement  grew— — ." 

Scholar. — "  Plymouth." 

T. — "  No,  not  Plymouth."  "  One  day  a  very 
reckless  white  man  sold  the  Indians  firearms  and 
intoxicating  drinks.  After  this  the  Indians  and 
white  men  had  some  severe  conflicts. 

"  At  last  a  good  and  wise  man  was  chosen  to  be 
their  governor,  and  the  settlement  rapidly  increased. 
They  built  houses,  ships,  and  men  from  different 
countries  settled  there.  Churches  and  schools  sprung 
up;  men  engaged  in  business  with  foreign  countries. 
To-day  this  city  rivals  all  others ." 

S. — "  Chicago." 

T. — "  No,  not  Chicago." 

S.— "New  York." 


T. — "  Yes."     "  Shall  we  guess  again?" 

S. — "  0,  yes,  please." 

T. — "  Well,  some  mountain  peaks  catch  the  sun- 
light, and  when  it  is  very  clear  and  bright  beautiful 
hotels  can  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Cascades  go  tumbling  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains to  a  beautiful  river  not  far  away. 

"  1  remember  the  story  of  a  man  who  used  to  come 
among  these  mountains  with  his  dog  and  gun ." 

S. — "  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the  mountains  are  the 
Catskills." 

T. — "Yes.     Now  tell  me  where  they  are." 

By  story  all  the  principal  places  can  be  described 
and  guessed.  Another  device.  Place  pictures  such 
as  white  house  at  Washington,  parliament  buildings 
at  Ottawa,  Niagara  Falls,  etc.,  in  envelopes.  Let 
the  pupils  draw  an  envelope  each,  take  out  their 
picture,  and  in  a  few  words  describe  them. 

Still  another  device.  Class  forms  a  ring  with 
joined  hands,  teacher  in  centre  with  pointer.  Teacher 
asks  a  question.  If  the  pupil  does  not  answer  before 
ten  is  counted,  takes  his  seat. — Adapted  from  Popular 
Educator. 


Outline  of  a  Geography  Lesson. 

In  teaching  the  geography  of  any  country,  province 
or  state,  give  the  pupils  an  outline  similar  to  the 
sub-joined  one,  and  require  them  to  study  the  sub- 
jects indicated,  not  merely  from  the  geographies,  but 
from  every  available  source.  Having  found  out  all 
they  can,  let  the  teacher  supplement  it  by  any  addi- 
tional information  she  may  be  able  to  give.  The 
teacher  of  geography  cannot  afford  to  sit  down  with 
one  book — it  takes  a  library  to  teach  with  any  satis- 
faction to  yourself  or  your  pupils. 

Outline. 

1  Location.  8  People. 

2  Extent.  (a)  Kind. 

3  Size.  {}))  Number. 

(a)    Actual.  (c)   Rank  in  civilization. 

{h)     Comparative.  9     Belongs  to. 

4  Climate.  10     History. 

5  Productions.  {a)  Origin  of  name. 
(«)     Animals.  (6)   IIow  discovered. 
(h)     Plants.  (c)   Settled  by. 

(e)     Minerals.  11     Leading  cities  and  towns 

6  Occupations.  (a)  Names. 

7  Settlements.  (h)  Locations. 

(c)   Derive  importance 
from. 
— Adapted  from  Poj/iilnr  Edveator. 


Who  arc  the  teachers  that  stand  at  the  head  of 
their  profession  to-day?  Those  that  read  educational 
papers  and  attend  teachers'  meetings. 
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Union  Jack. 

Let  the  school  children  know  something  about  the 
British  national  banner  and  the  story  of  its  origin. 

Britain  owes  its  renowned  Union  Jack,  as  in  part 
also  its  name,  to  King  James  the  First.  The  Hag  of 
England  was,  previous  to  his  reign,  a  red  cross — that 
of  St.  George— on  a  white  field;  the  flag  of  Scotland 


a  nvhite  diagonal  cross — that  of  St;  Andrew — on  a 
blue  field.  That  one  flag  might  be  formed  for  the 
united  countries  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  king, 
in  1G06,  ordered  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  bordered 
with  whfte  to  represent  its  white  field,  to  be  so  placed 
on  the  flag  of  Scotland  that  the  two  crosses  should 
have  but  one  central  point.  This  flag  was  first 
hoisted  at  sea  on  the  I'-ith  of  April,  1606,  and  was 
first  used  as  a  military  flag  by  the  troops  of  both 
nations  on  the  ratification  of  the  legislative  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1607. 

On  the  parliamentary  union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  the  red  diagonal  cross  of  St.  Patrick  was 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew 


so  as  to  form  one  cross,  the  white  next  to  the  mast 
being  uppermost,  and  the  red  in  the  fly,  while  to  it 
on  the  red  side  a  narrow  border  of  white  was 
added  to  represent  the  white  field  of  the  flag  of  Ire- 
land, and  upon  these  was  placed  the  bordered  cross 
of  St.  George  as  in  the  previous  flag.  The  three 
crosses  thus  combined  constitute  the  present  Union 
Jack. 


Duties  of  Teachers  to  Each  Other. 

1.  Every  teacher  should  entertain  a  dne  respect 
for  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  his  seniors.  In 
turn,  teachers  of  experience  and  standing  should 
extend  every  courtesy  and  render  every  assistance 
possible  to  young  teachers  just  entering  the  work. 
In  general,  every  teacher  is  under  obligation  to  aid 
and  encourage  his  fellow  teachers  by  a  friendly  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  of  their  work. 

2.  For  a  teacher  to  apply  for  a  position  before  a 
decision  has  been  reached  in  regard  to  the  incumbent, 
to  send  out  applications  at  random,  or  to  underbid 
other  applicants  in  the  matter  of  wages,  shows  a 
wanton  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

•3.  For  superintendent  or  principal,  without  the 
consent  of  the  proper  authorities,  to  make  tempting 
offers  to  teachers  in  other  schools,  or  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  any  teacher  to  a  position,  the 
acceptance  of  which  offers  or  position  will  necessitate 
the  breaking  of  a  previous  contract,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  ethics. 

4.  It  is  unbecoming  to  the  dignity  of  the  teacher 
to  criticise  a  predecessor.  It  is  the  part  of  the  true 
teacher  to  adjust  himself  to  conditions  as  he  finds 
them,  and  to  plan  his  work  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  situation. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  retiring  teacher  to  make 
all  conditions  as  favorable  as  possible  for  his  successor, 
and  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  give  him  necessary 
aid  and  encouragement.  For  a  teacher,  however,  to 
claim  any  proprietary  right  to  his  former  school,  to 
manifest  undue  interest  by  frequent  visits,  or  to 
assume  a  dictatorial  manner  towards  the  new  manage- 
ment, is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  school  and 
embarrassing  to  the  new  teacher. 

6.  Every  teacher  isentitled  to  testimonials  contain- 
ing fair  and  truthful  statements  of  facts.  Lack  of 
discrimination  and  candor  on  the  part  of  persons 
giving  testimonials  or  recommendations,  is  to  be  con- 
demned. No  superintendent,  principal,  or  person  in 
authority,  is  justified  in  recommending  for  a  position 
any  teacher  whom  he  would  not  recommend,  under 
similar  conditions,  for  a  position  in  his  own  school. 

7.  It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  vocation 
to  gossip  about  the  failures  and  faults  of  other  teach, 
ers.  The  very  act  of  tale-bearing  and  detraction  is 
vicious.  To  slander  a  fellow  teacher  is  not  only  a 
violation  of  a  teacher's  code  of  ethics,  but  is  dishon- 
orable and  base.  —  Ohio  Edacalional  Monthly. 


There  are  only  four  teachers  in  the  United  States 
who  receive  a  salary  as  high  as  $10,000  a  year  and 
three  of 'them  are  college  presidents. 
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Clear  Away  the  Little  Difficulties. 

An  uninitiated  person  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  of  the  time,  energy  and  patience  of  our 
teachers  is  wasted,  owing  to  the  pupils  not  clearly 
understanding  some  word  or  phrase  used  by  the 
teacher.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which  very  many 
come  to  grief.  If  our  teachers  could  enlarge  their 
sympathies — try  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
their  pupils  —  many  difficulties  would  be  avoided. 
Children  are  often  blamed  for  stupidity  when  a  clearer 
apprehension  by  the  teacher  of  the  real  mental 
condition  of  the  pupil — an  explanation  of  a  technical 
word,  or  the  removal  of  some  slight  misunderstanding 
— would  cause  the  wheels  of  tiiought  to  run  smoothly 
and  the  pupils  to  be  made  models  of  clear  think- 
ing.    To  illustrate : 

Happening,  one  day,  in  a  class-room  where  the  teacher 
was  trying  to  teach  her  pupils  how  to  find  a  common 
denominator  of  fractions,  I  saw  that  the  pupils  were  not 
enlightened  by  her  explanatiou ;  and  the  failure  was  so 
evident  to  her  that  she  informed  me,  in  an  undertone,  that 
the  class  was  particularly  stupid. 

I  told  her  I  had  not  noticed  any  stu|)idity  on  their  part. 

"  Why  then,"  said  she,  "  don't  they  understand  it?  " 

I  told  her  I  thought  there  were  two  good  reasons:  They 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "denominator,"  and 
they  have  never  used  the  word  "  common"  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  here  used.  They  know  the  difference  between 
their  common  and  their  best  clothes,  but  their  use  of  the 
word  has  been  to  express  a  dilTercnce  rather  than  a  same- 
ness. 

"Let  us,"  said  I,  "drop  those  terms  for  the  present,  and 
teach  them  to  change  fractions  to  the  same  name." 

"  By  the  way,"— to  the  teacher — "  have  you  taught  them 
to  reduce  whole  numbers  to  a  common  denominator?  " 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  she. 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "the  pupils  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
and  you  don't  know  what  I  mean;  but  I'm  not  going  to  call 
you  stupid.     Perhaps  the  fault  is  with  me." 

"  Well,  do,"  said  she,  "  teach  my  class  to  find  a  common 
denominator  in  whole  numbers,  and  perhaps  I  shall  under- 
stand it." 

I  then  said  to  the  class,  "Take  three  cats  from  five  dogs, 
how  many  will  remain?  " 

"Five,"  they  answered. 

"Five  what?  five  dogs?  But  that  isn't  subtraction; 
there  are  as  many  left  as  we  had  at  first.  Well,''  said  I, 
"  let  us  try  addition.     How  many   are  three  cats   and  five 


me  afterwards  that  she  had  little  difficulty  in  teaching  her 
class  to  find  the  same  name  for  several  fractions,  and  they 
now  understand  what  was  meant  by  a  common  denomina- 
tor.— Prof.  B.  F.  Troud  in  American  Teacher. 


"Eight." 

"Kight  what?" 

That  was  a  puzzler.  Finally,  a  little  fellow,  who  had 
been  regarded  as  the  dullest  boy  in  his  class,  stammered 
out,  "  Eight  animals." 

It  was  all  over  then.  Four  boys  and  three  girls  are  seven 
children,  etc.     The  teacher  laughed  heartily,  and  she  told 


The  Best  Kingdom. 

A  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm  at 
the  age  of  eighty-tive,  in  "  Germany  Seen  With- 
out Spectacles."  During  his  stay  at  Ems,  where  he 
had  gone  to  drink  the  waters,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a 
large  orphan  asylum  and  school  that  was  under 
government  patronage.  Of  course  the  presence  of 
so  distinguished  a  personage  created  a  sensation  in 
the   establishment. 

After  listening  with  much  interest  to  the  recitations 
of  several  of  the  classes,  his  Majesty  called  to  him 
a  bright,  flaxen-haired  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years, 
and  lifting  her  into  his  lap,  said  to  her: 

"  Now,  my  little  fraulein,  let  me  see  how  well  you 
have  been  taught.  To  what  kingdom  does  this 
belong?"  and  taking  out  of  his  pocket  an  orange,  he 
held  it  up  to  her. 

The  little  girl  hesitated  a  moment,  and  looking  up 
timidly  to  the  emperor's  face  replied,  "To  the  vege- 
table kingdom." 

"Very  good,  my  little  fraulein;  and  now  to  what 
kingdom  does  this  belong?"  and  he  drew  out  of  his 
pocket  a  gold-piece  and  placed  it  on  the  orange. 

Again  the  little  girl  hesitated,  but  soon  replied, 
"  To  the  mineral  kingdom." 

"  Better  and  better,"  said  the  emperor,  "  Now  look 
at  me  and  s.ay  to  what  kingdom  I  belong." 

At  this  there  was  an  ominous  silence  among  the 
teachers  and  visitors  who  were  listening  with  much 
interest  to  the  royal  catechism.  The  little  girl  hesi- 
tated long,  as  if  perplexed  as  to  what  answer  she 
should  give.     AVas  the  emperor  an  animal? 

Her  eyes  sought  those  of  her  teachers  and  school- 
mates. Then  she  looked  up  into  the  eyes  of  the  aged 
emperor,  and  with  a  half  startled,  frightened  look, 
as  if  she  was  evading  the  questiotf,  replied: 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  unexpected  answer  brought  tears  to  the  emper- 
or's eyes. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  little  fraulein,"  said  he.  "I  trust 
I  do  belong  to  God's  kingdom.  And  you  think  it 
time  I  was  there,  do  you  not?  And  the  day  is  not 
far  distant." 

How  LONG  Animals  Live.  The  horse  lives  from 
20  to  25  years;  the  cow,  15;  the  dog,  14;  the  cat,  15; 
the  pig,  25;  the  sheep,  15;  the  rabbit,  7;  the  fox,  1.3;  the 
camel,  45;  the  lion,  30  and  the  elephant  nearly  100 
years. 
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The  Message  of  the  New  Tear. 

I  asked  the  New  Yeiir  for  some  motto  sweet, 
Some  rule  of  life  with  which  to  guide  my  feet. 
I  asked  and  paused;  he  answered,  soft  and  low: 

"God's  will  to  know." 
"  Will  knowledge,  then,  suffice.  New  Year,  I  cried, 
And  ere  the  question  into  silence  died 
The  answer  came:  "  Nay;  but  remember,  too, 

God's  will  to  do." 
Once  more  I  asked:  ''Is  there  no  more  to  tell?  " 
And  once  again  the  answer  softly  fell ; 
"  Yes;  this  one  thing,  all  other  things  above, 

God's  will  to  love." 

— Selected. 

Ben  Shalom. 

Ben  Shalom  read  one  night  from  out  a  roll : 
'■  Vessel  of  honor!  consecrate!  ('Osoul!') 
Prepared  for  every'worthy  work  !  and  meet 
For  the  Master's  use!  " 

And  finger  on  scroll. 
He  prayed  aloud  :   "  Make  me  Hi^  silvern  bowl  I  " 
L(i!  Emcth  at  his  side,  God's  angel  fleet- 
"  Yea,  in  His  mansion  here;  and  when  unfold 
The  everlasting  doors,  chalice  of  gold 
Brimming  with  His  great  love — 

Heaven's  vintage  sweet !  " 

Theodore  H.  Rand. 
—  Canadian  Magazine  for  February. 


The  teacher  who  merely  glances  through  an  educa- 
tional paper  for  devices  that  she  can  use  this  after- 
noon, to-morrow,  or  next  week,  does  not  know  what 
education  is. — N.   Y.   School  Journal. 

When  it  is  noted  that  a  teacher  has  broken  down 
in  health,  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  over-work  of  the 
brain.  This  is  true,  probably,  but  it  is  not  over-in- 
tellectual-work. That  is,  it  is  not  over-thinking, 
over-study,  but  over-anxiety,  over-emotion.  "It  is 
not  intellectual  work  that  injures  the  brain,"  the 
London  Hospitul  says,  "but  emotional  excitement. 
Most  men  can  stand  the  severest  thought  and  study 
of  which  their  brains  are  capable,  and  be  none  the 
worse  for  it,  for  neither  thought  nor  study  interferes 
with  the  recuperative  influence  of  sleep.  It  is  ambi- 
tion, anxiety,  aod  disappointment,  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  loves  and  hates  of  our  lives,  that  wear  out 
our  nervous  system  and  endanger  the  balance  of  the 
brain. ''. — IScliool  Journal. 


Mr,  Acland  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when 
he  said  that  the  great  object  before  them  was  not 
merely  knowledge,  but  character.  How  children 
learn  is  even  more  important  than  what  they 
learn.  One  fact  acquired  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
the  faculties  is  more  profitable  than  the  words  of  ten 


facts  got  by  rote,  just  as  one  grain  thrown  into  the 
earth  is  more  productive  than  ten  put  into  a  bag. 
Mr.  Acland,  of  course,  knows,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  some  people  that  the  function  of  a  school  is 
not  merely  the  formation  of  character,  and  to  remind 
others  that"  it  is  not  merely  the  imparting  of  know- 
ledge. A  school  does  no\  deserve  the  name  unless  it 
forms  character  by  imparting  knowledge.  The  fact 
that  it  makes  its  pupils  high-minded  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  sufiicient,excuse  if  it  should  happen  to  leave 
them  empty-minded. — London  Joxirnal  of  Education. 


QUESTION   DEPARTMENT.  , 

(From  A.  L.  Matheson,  Arcadia,  Yarmouth.] 

1.  Why  does  a  long  screw-driver  give  more  power  than 
a  shorter  one,  though  of  the  same  weight  ? 

2.  By  what  formula  may  tha  area  of  each  zone  of  the 
earth  be  found  ? 

3.  A  ship  moves  forward  twenty-four  feet  while  a  ball  is 
falling  from  the  mast  head  to  the  deck,  a  distance  of  64 
feet.     How  far  did  the  ball  move  ? 

4.  Describe  a  system  of  pulleys  with  separate  cords 
attached  to  the  weight. 

5.  Multiply  il  7s.  6d.  by  the  value  represented  by 
£1  7s.  Gd.,  first  reducing  both  to  pence. 

6.  What  are  recMrrinjr  rfecmo/Is .?    Give  a  definition. 

Answers. 

1.  The  power  of  a  screw-driver  depends  upon  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  the  diameter  of  the  handle  and 
the  diameter  of  the  screw.  Length  of  handle  may, 
in  some  instances,  give  a  better  position  to  the 
operator.  Besides  the  power  applied  to  the  screw  is 
somewhat  more  evenly  distributed, — the  twisting,  or 
torsion,  of  the  long  handle  acting  as  a  balance  wheel 
does  in  machinery. 

2.  Multiply  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  the 
height  of  the  zone,  and  the  product  will  be  the  area. 

3.  The  path  described  by  the  falling  ball  will  be  a 
parabolic  line,  of  which  the  absciss  will  be  64  feet 
and  the  ordinate  24  feet.  Then  the  distance  traversed 
by  the  ball  will  be  the  square  root  of  24^  +  ^x64=  = 
77-7  feet. 

4.  Let  there  exist  a  system  of  three  such  pulleys. 
The  higher  pulley  will  be  fixed.  A  string  tied  at  one 
end  to  the  weight  passes  over  No.  1  and  is  tied  at  the 
other  end  to  pulley  No.  2,  which  is  movable  and 
lower  than  No.  1.  A  second  string  tied  at  one  end 
to  the  weight  will  pass  over  pulley  No.  2  a^^  be  tied 
at  the  other  end  to  pulley  No.  3,  which  is  also  movable 
and  lower  than  No.  2.  A  third  string  tied  at  one 
end  to  the  weight  will  pass  over  the  third  pulley  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  string  the  power  will  be 
applied.  Neglecting  the  weights  of  the  pulleys, 
W  =  P(2"  — 1).  For  figure,  see  Wormell's  Natural 
Philosophy,. page  70. 
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5.  A  multiplier  must  be  an  abstract  number, 
therefore  this  exercise  has  no  meaning.  For  example, 
five  pence  taken  five  pence  times  is  a  meaningless 
expression. 

6.  Recurring  decimals  are  indeterminate  decimals 
in  which  the  same  figure,  or  series  of  figures,  recur 
infinitely  in  the  same  order.- 


C.  L.  A. — Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  solve  the  fol- 
lowing questions  in  arithmetic  (Hamblin  Smith's)? 

1.  A  company  took  a  risk  at  2i  per  cent,  and  re-insured 
4-5  of  it  in  another  company  at  3  per  cent.  The  premium 
received  exceeded  that  paid  by  |iO.  What  was  the  amount 
of  the  risk? 

2.  A.  persons  buys  an  article  and  sells  it  so  as  to  gain  5 
per  cent.  If  he  had  bought  it  at  5  per  cent  less  and  sold  it 
for  5  cents  less  he  would  have  gained  10  per  cent.  Find 
the  cost  price. 

3  A  number  of  men,  women  and  children  are  in  the 
proportions  3,  3,  5;  divide  $517.65  among  them,  so  that 
the  shares  of  a  man,  a  woman  and  a  child  may  be  propor- 
tional to  3,  2,  1,  there  being  0  women. 

1.     Page  194,  Exercise  cvi.  7: 

-M  of  risk  =  ^hf  of  i  of  risk  -f  .f  10. 
100  100        ., 


5 

200 

-  ^  of  risk  =  SI 
125 

1 
40 

-^  of  risk  =*10 
125 

'^^~^*of  risk  — $10. 
looo 

1 

of  risk=S10. 

lOuO 

risk  =  S10xlOOO  =  10000.     Ans. 

2      Page  231,  Exercise  cxi.  14: 
The  number  of  men,  women  and  children  are  3,  3, 
5,  and  there  are  9  women. 

Then  if  ,^„  of  nuniber=9. 
•■•       V.r         "  =3. 

And        i;;        "         -=30. 
Number  of  men  ^  ^-„  of  whole  =  y-^  of  30  =  6. 

children   =/■„         "       ==  ,V  of  30  =  15. 
Their  shares  are  in  the  proportion  of  3,  3,  1. 
.-.     the  men's       shares  =6   x3=18. 
"  women's        "      =  9x2=18. 
"  children's     "      =15x1  =  15. 


51  shares. 


If   51  sltare8=.f.517.G5 
5 1 7.  H5 


1 


51 


=$10.15. 


18      "     =$10. 15x18  =  1182. 70  =  men'8      shares. 
18      "     ==  S;i82.70  =  women's       " 

15      "     =.'$10.I5xl5=$152.25=childreii's    " 

Answer. 


3.     Page  217,  Exercise  111,  4: 
Cost  price  ^1. 

Selling  price  =i§o  or  to  of  cost. 

Supposed  cost  pric(=yV(T  or  If        " 

selling  "  =i{!i; -$j,i-  or  (U-h\,)  of  cost. 
But  supposed  selling  pricr=|J-j{  of  supposed  cost, 
That  is  (S/.-S^V)  of  C08t  =  ii:;  of  f fj  of  cost, 

.  ■ .       I  ,V  of  cost  — $^L=|AL9.  of  cost. 

•  ■  •     U        "     -  tiiTr=^i^u .  that  is  ^|^  of  cost=l5V- 
.-.     cost  =  $?,",/'- -$10. 


M.  P.  F. — Please  solve  the  following  in  the  columns  of 
the  Review  if  you  have  space: 

1.  If  the  increase  in  the  number  of  male  and  female 
prisoners  is  2^  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  males  alone  is  74  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  females  is  10^^  per  cent,  compare  the  antecedent  number 
of  male  and  female  prisoners.     Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic. 

1.     Page  198,  Example  III,  3  : 
2h  per  cent=  ^^ 


n 
m 


or  ^TT  per  unit. 
100       ^"  ^ 

=  ^orA         '< 
100       ^" 

100     "^"^ 

Net  increa8e=4V  of  males+^,f  of  females. 
Decrease  of  males=j'„   " 
Increase  of  female£  =  /„'„  of  females. 
Increase  of  females,  per  unit,  must  equal  decrease  of 

males  per  unit,  plus  net  increase. 
That  is,  jV„  of  females=/„  of  males+jJ^  of  males+ 
j",,  of  females. 
•"•     (/oV—tV)  of  feniales=(f\-f  j\,)  of  males. ' 
A»  fJJ  of  females=4''„'V  of  males. 


numbers  are  as  31  is  to  40. 


Ans. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Inspector  Mersereau  will  visit  the  schools  in  Beresford, 
and  Bathurst,  Gloucester  County  in  February,  and  the 
schools  in  New  Bandon,  Caratjuet,  Shippegan  and  Inker- 
man,  in  March. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Robertson  has  taken  charge  of  the  Superior 
school,  Havelock,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B. 


Archibald  Kennedy,  Esq.,  has  l»een  reappointed  to  the 
Charlottetowu,  P.  E.  I.,  school  board  by  the  local  govern- 
ment. 


The  Nova  Scotia  government  has  increased  the  grant  to 
the  common  schools  for  next  term  by  $15,000.  This  will 
make  the  government  grant  to  each  teacher  somewhat  high, 
er  than  it  ever  was  before.  We  hope  the  teachers  will  get 
the  benefit  of  the  increase  and  not  the  trustees  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  • 
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Archie  M.  Covert,  who  has  been  principal  of  Superior 
school  at  North  Head,  Grand  Manau,  for  over  three  years  is 
occupying  the  same  position  for  the  present  term.  The 
teacher  for  this  term,  in  the  intermediate  department  is 
Aaron  Perry  of  Lake  View,  Queens  Oo,  The  teacher  in 
primary  department  is  Miss  Edna  I.  Daggett.  All  depart- 
ments have  a  good  attendance. 


The  district  of  Clare  in  Digby  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
establishing  an  academy  for  the  benefit  specially  of  the 
French  speaking  population  provided  the  conditions,  govern- 
ing other  academies  are  fulfilled. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Nova  Scotia,  has  been  most  favorably  commented  upon  by 
the  provincial  papers. 


Professor  Johnson  of  Dalhousie  College  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Professor  of  Classics.  He  is  likely  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  Howard  Murray,  B,  A,  of  Halifax  Academy.  The 
college  will  be  very  fortunate  if  it  secures  the  services  of 
one  of  the  best  teachers  of  Latin  and  Geek  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  for  the  Halifax  Academy  for 
last  year  took  place  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  Friday,  the 
2nd  inst,  in  presence  of  250  students  and  500  spectators. 
After  a  short  but  excellent  programme  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mackinto.sh,  the 
medals  and  other  prizes  were  presented  byLt.-GovernorDaly. 
Short  speeches  followed  from  Lord  Bishop  Courtney,  Dr. 
Weldon,  M.  P.,  Dr.  Mackay,  President  Forrest  and  others. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  prizes  went  to  Cape  Breton 
students.  J.  P.  Longard,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Halifax 
school  board,  presided.  He  and  others  offered  medals  for 
the  current  year. 

Geo.  J.  Trueman,  recently  teacher  of  the  Superior  School 
at  Upper  Sackville,  is  taking  a  course  at  Mt.  Allison 
University. 

Miss  Edith  A.  Allison  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers 
of  Halifax,  has  resigned  her  position  in  Albro  St.  school  to 
accept  an  appointment  in  the  Methodist  Ladies'  College  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

CoMPLKTE  Graded  Arithmetic,  in  two  parts,  by  George 
E.  Atwood.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston.  This 
book  consists  chiefly  of  examples,  extending  in  their  range 
from  simple  questions  on  the  fundamental  rules  to  problems 
in  stocks  and  mensuration.  Part  H  commences  with  deci- 
mals. It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give  teachers  a 
series  of  sets  of  examples,  each  of  which  would  not  only 
give  the  pupil  some  advance,  but  give  him  some  review  of 
his  past  work.  In  Part  II  particularly  will  be  found  a 
large  number  of  rules  for  practical  operations,  together  with 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  based.     At  the  end  of  Part 


II  forms  for  promissory  notes  and  drafts  are  given.  The 
metric  system  of  measures  also  receives  attention  from  the 
author.  The  advantages  of  such  a  book,  for  their  own  use 
at  least,  will  be  apparent  to  teachers. 


Elementary  Classics,  Exercises  in  Unseen  Translation 
in  Latin,  by  W.  Welch,  M  A  ,  and  C.  G.  Dnflield,  M  A. 
Publishers:  Messrs.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.  Price  Is.  Gd. ;  pp.  114.  The  aim  of  this  selection 
of  Latin  extracts  is  to  give  the  teacher  exercises  apart  from 
the  regular  textbook  for  sight  translation  by  the  class. 
The  authors  have  judiciously  selected  such  passages  as 
illustrate  very  well  the  Latin  idiom  yet  not  too  difiicult. 
The  selections  are  from  familiar  authors,  and  not  too  long 
for  a  brief  exercise  at  the  close  of  a  regular  lesson,  when  not 
much  time  could  be  given  to  additional  work.  Teachers  of 
Latin  will  find  this  work  useful  in  relieving  the  tedium  of 
the  regular  class  work. 

Elementary  Science  and  Physiology  Tadght  Objec- 
tively, by  H.  Dorner,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools;  pp.  160.  Price,  45  cents.  Published  by  the 
author,  1922  Cedar  Street,  Milwaukee.  This  book  is  the 
outcome  of  work  done  in  the  school-room.  The  aim  is  to 
lead  up  from  observations  and  experiments  to  theories  and 
laws.  Science  is  taught  in  connection  with  physiology  and 
hygiene.  It  is  written  in  simple  language,  and  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive. 


La  Prise  De  La  Bastille,  by  J.  Michelet;  edited  and 
annotated  by  Jules  Luquiens,  Ph.  D  ,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Yale  University;  pp.  1:30.  Publishers, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Professor  Luquiens  has  carefully 
edited  Michelet's  Taking  of  the  Bastile,  and  given  helpful 
explanations  of  historical  references,  etc. ,  in  his  notes. 


Tales  from  the  Cyrop.kdia  of  Xenophon  ;  adapted  for 
the  use  of  beginners,  with  vocabulary,  notes  and  exercises, 
by  Charles  Haines  Keene,  M.  A.;  pp.  115;  Price  Is.  6d. 
Publishers:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  Y'ork. 
This  is  a  very  satisfactory  text-book,  with  full  vocabulary 
and  suggestive  notes.  The  exercises  are  a  valuable  feature 
of  the  book. 

Westward  Ho!  by  Chas.  Kingsley.  Abridged  for  the 
use  of  schools.  Cloth,  pp.  252.  Price  Is.  Gd.  Publishers, 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  Y^ork.  This  novel  is  a 
favorite  on  account  of  its  absorbing  interest,  its  quaint  style 
and  the  manly  sentiments  which  it  inculcates.  This  edition, 
though  abridged,  gives  us  all  that  is  most  interesting  of  the 
story  without  the  minor  details. 


Object  Lessens,  and  How  to  Give  them.  Fir.'it  scries  for 
primary  schools,  ))p.  202;  second  series,  for  intermediate  and 
grammar  schools,  pp.  214;  Cloth,  price  ilO  cents  each. 
Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  These  books 
contain  short,  attractive  and  simple  series  of  object  lessons 
suitable  to  our  primary  and  advanced  schools.  The  method 
is  conversational,  and  the  aim  kept  constantly  in  view  is  to 
teach  children  to  observe  and  think.  The  lessons  seem  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  secure  these  important  results. 
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Teachers'  Manuals,  No.  31,  Rousseau  and  Emile,  No.  23, 
Borace  Mann,  by  O.  H.  Lang.  Price  15  cents.  Published 
by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  These  admirable  little  books  will 
do  much  to  popularize  the  History  of  Education.  The 
contents  of  one  of  them  can  be  pretty  thoroughly  mastered 
in  one  or  two  hours;  but  the  new  inspiration  which  they 
give  to  the  teacher  will  last  for  mouths. 

OcTLiNKs  or  Pedagogics,  i)y  Professor  Rein  of  Jena. 
Price  75  cents,  pp.  145.  Publishers  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Like  the  bee  that  extracts  from  every  Hower  sweets 
which  he  converts  into  honey  all  his  own.  Professor  Rein 
presents  us  here  with  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  system  of 
pedagogy  elaborated  from  the  profounder  and  obscurer 
systems  of  Herbart  and  to  some  extent  other  German  phil- 
osophers. Indeed  the  study  of  this  volume  might  be  the 
best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Herbart. 

The  German  Declensions,  simplified  and  symbolized 
by  W.  A.  Wheatley.  Publisher  C.  "5V.  Bardeen,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  pp,  53.  Price  25  cents.  The  diagrams  used  to 
assist  the  memory  may  be  suggestive  to  ihe  teacher  of 
German.  The  declensions  are  reduced  to  the  simplest  forms 
possible. 


The  Contents  op  Children's  Minds  on  Entering  School 
by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  University,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York;  pp.  50. 
Price  25  cents.  Anything  from  the  master  of  the  Psycholo- 
gical Laboratory  at  Clark  University  must  command  the  at- 
tention and  respect  of  teachers.  This  little  volume  is  of 
great  value  to  primary  teachers  particularly,  not  only  for 
the  knowledge  it  imparts  but  also  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  it  discloses  method,  by  which  teachers  may  discover 
facts  regarding  child  nature  for  themselves. 

The  Strike  at  Shane's  is  the  title  of  a  story  issued  by 
"  American  Humane  Education  Society,"  Geo  T.  Angell, 
President,  10  Milk  street,  Boston.  •  This  is  a  sequel  to  the 
story  of  "  Black  Beauty,"  over  a  million  and  a  half  copies 
of  which  have  been  circulated,  and  the  influence  of  which 
in  promoting  kindness  to  animals  cannot  be  estimated 
The  object  of  the  present  story  is  the  same,  and  it  should 
have  a  wide  and  sympathetic  circle  of  readers. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Legends  of  the  Micmacs,  by  the  Rev  Silas Tertius  Rand, 
D.  D  ,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.  ;  published  by  the  Wellesley  Col- 
lege Department  of  Comparative  Philology.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Co.mmon  Plants,  by  \olney  M. 
Spalding.     Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

MoKCEAUx  Chrises,  parD'Alphonse  Daudet.  Publishers, 
Ginn  &  Co  ,  Boston. 

Rules  for  Essay  Work,  by  A.  W.  Emerson;  Boys  as 
They  are  Made,  by  F.  H.  Briggs.  Publisher,  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Business  Book-keeping  by  double  entry,  by 
Manson  Seavy,  A.  M  ,  English  high  scliool,  Boston.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  publishers. 


The  February  Magazines. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  the  article— The  Educational  Law 
of  Reading  and  Writing— by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  will 
appeal  to  teachers.  The  great  principle  of  stirring  the 
imagination  of  children  by  giving  them  to  read  of  the  bent 
of  the  world's  literature,  and  the  making  of  reading  a  means 
to  an  end  are  most  clearly  discussed,  and  the  dangers  of 
overdoing  it  are  plainly  shown. 

The  Forum  has  two  important  educational  articles— Child 
Study,  A  New  Department  of  Education;  and  a  Bootless 
Wrangle  about  Religion  in  the  Schools;  but  Frederic  Har- 
rison's English  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Age  is  ihe  article 
of  the  number.  In  summing  u,p,  he  says:  "  It  (literature)  is 
industrious,  full  of  learning  and  research — but  it  regards 
its  learning  as  an  instrument  of  influence,  not  an  an 
end  of  thought.  *  *  *  It  can  "tear  a  passion  to 
tatters,"  or  tumble  its  note-books  into  a  volume  all 
in  a  heap."  It  has  no  "  standard,"  no  model,"  n©  "best 
writer," — and  yet  it  has  a  curious  faculty  for  reviving  every 
known  form  and  imitating  any  style.  It  is  intensely  histori- 
cal, but  so  accurately  historical  that  it  is  afraid  to  throw  the 
least  color  of  imagination  around  its  history.  *  *  It  has 
now  no  single  poet  of  the  first  rank  *  *  no  single  writer 
living  to  be  named  beside  the  great  romancers  of  the  19th 
century." 

Heredity  in  Relation  to  Education  is  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Prof.  Wesley  Mills,  M.  D.,  of  McQill  University,  Montreal, 
published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  idea  made 
most  prominent  in  it  is  that  teachers  could  learn  much  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  each  of  their  pupils  from  observing 
the  characteristics  of  the  parents. 

In  this  month's  Century — the  mid-winter  number — there 
is  a  valuable  article  by  James  Russell  Lowell  on  Criticism 
and  Culture,  concluding  with  this  bit  of  sound  advice: 
"  Special  culture  is  the  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  but  liberal 
culture  is  its  healthy  exercise  in  the  0|)en  air.  Train  your 
mental  muscles  faithfully  for  the  particular  service  to  which 
you  intend  to  devote  them  in  the  great  workshop  of  active 
life,  but  don't  forget  to  take  your  "  constitutional  ''  among 
the  classics — no  matter  in  what  language.  That  is  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  to  oxygenate  the  blood  and  keep  the  brain 
wholesome." 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  February  introduces  a  famous 
European  author  to  its  readers — Valdes  of  Madrid,  and  the 
artist  Marold,  of  Paris,  well  known  as  a  French  illustrator. 

LitttlVa  Living  Age  justifies  its  title.  It  is  a  transcript  of 
the  best  current  British  literature  of  the  time,  and  one  who 
reads  it  cannot  fail  to  know  the  best  that  is  thought  and 
written.  The  current  numbers  fully  sustaiu  its  high  reputa- 
tion, and  contain  several  papers  which  the  cultured  reader 
can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are 
"Prof.  Tyndall,"  by  Prof,  Huxley;  "Recent  Science;"  by 
Prince  Paul  Kropntkin;  "Upper  Houses  in  Modern  States,"' 
"The  Cradle  of  the  Lake  Poets,"  by  Wm.  Connor  Sidney,"' 
and  "The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,"  by  Egerfon  of 
Tatton." 
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Our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  that  Dr.  T.  H. 
Rand,  Chancellor  of  McMaster  University,  Toronto, 
is  seriously  ill,  and  his  physicians  hold  out  no  hope 
of  his  being  able  to  resume  his  duties. 


The  Week,  published  at  Toronto,  is  receiving  the 
support  of  all  who  desire  a  first  class  weekly  journal 
devoted  to  literature  and  the  discussion  of  public 
questions  in  an  able  and  independent  spirit. 


The  Fredericton  daily  Gleaner  has  recently  been 
enlarged  and  improved  by  new  type.  Its  clearly 
printed  and  neat  pages  are  a  boon  to  its  readers. 

The  retirement  of  Gladstone  from  the  premiership 
of  England,  the  taking  of  the  reins  of  government  by 
his  successor,  Lord  Rosebery,  the  meeting  of  the 
English,  Canadian  and  some  of  our  provincial  parlia- 
ments during  this  month,  are  topics  that  should 
interest  every  teacher  and  scholar.  Time  should  be 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  every  lesson  on  English 
and  Canadian  history  for  a  brief  talk  and  discussion 
of  the  questions  that  come  before  these  parliaments 
in  the  ensuing  months.  • 


Many  think  that  the  time  for  holding  the  Provin- 
cial Teachers'  Institute  of  New  Brunswick  is  ill- 
chosen — the  last  three  teaching  days  of  June.  There 
are  other  meetings  to  attend  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
such  as  the  summer  school  of  science,  which  cannot 
well  be  held  at  any  other  time.  Teachers  say  that  if 
the  Institute  were  held  at  a  time  when  they  could 
return  from  the  Institute  immediately  to  their  work 
in  the  school-room,  they  would  get  vastly  more 
benefit  in  putting  into  practice  what  they  have  learned. 
How  would  it  do  to  hold  the  Institute  in  future 
during  Easter  week?  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  one  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  change. 

A  HUMOR  has  it  that  among  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  the  local  government  of  P.  E.  Island  at 
the  approaching  session  of  the  legislature  will  be  the 
abolition  of  the  siijtplemenlary  clause  of  the  school 
act.  One  of  the  inducements  at  present  for  school 
districts  to  supplement  the  statutory  allowance  of  the 
teacher,  is  that  the  amount  given  will  be  duj)licated 
by  the  government.  Remove  this  clause,  without 
requiring  a  stated  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  district 
(which  would  be  unpopular  legislation)  and  the 
already  underpiiid  teacher  would  be  still  worse  off. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of 
the  clause  in  question  would  be  to  compel  the  most 
efficient  teachers  to  quit  the  profession.  At  present 
the  supply  of  teachers  is  unequal  to  the  demand. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  such  ill-advised  counsel 
prevailed  and  our  best  teachers  turned  their  attention 
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to  other  and  more  profitable  employment?  Anything 
tending  to  lessen  the  efficiency  of  education  is  an 
unwise  policy  for  a  government  to  pursue,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  the  legislature  of  P.  E.  Island  will 
not,  on  the  score  of  economy,  impair  the  educational 
system  of  the  Island  province. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Derby,  late  governor 
general  of  Canada,  in  a  recent  address  at  Liverpool, 
made  the  following  reference  to  education  in  the 
Dominion  : 

Although  much  was  being  done,  he  believed,  in  Liverpool 
to  enable  children  attending  the  public  schools  to  pass  up  to 
the  higher  grade  schools  and  thence  to  the  college,  he  thought 
the  system  in  Canada  was  iu  advance  of  their  own  In  Canada 
tneyhad  an  excellent  elementary  education,  supplemented  by 
higher  grade  schools  and  high  schools,  followed  by  the 
universities,  which  could  not,  he  was  sure,  be  surpassed  in 
our  own  country.  And  all  those  the  child  once  started  in 
life  had  within  bis  grasp  by  the  use  of  his  brain  and  his  own 
application  (Applause).  He  hoped  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  any  child  desiring  it  in  England  would  have 
similar  opportunities,  and  every  assistance  would  be  given  to 
the  parents  whose  children  qualified  for  a  university  education, 
so  that  such  children  could  take  advantage  of  every  facility. 
— Liverpool  Telcffroph.  tnj^^ 

The  March  E(htcation  says  editorially  of  the  "  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies" 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  short  article,  as  follows: 


"  President   Barker,   of  the   University  of   Colorado,    the 
original  mover  of  this  conference,  enters  several  very  import- 
ant protests  against  the  final  report  of  the  original  council  of 
ten.     He  notes  especially  its  implication  that  '  for  the  purposes 
of  general  education  one  study  is  as  good   as  another.'      He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  report  ignores  the  three 
important  topics  of  philosophy,  psychology   and  science  of 
education;  but  in  fact,  the  whole  circle  of  what  may  be  called 
the  higher  humanities,  religious  and  moral  instruction,  music, 
gymnastics,  and  the  important  industrial  side  of  secondary 
education,  appear  not  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  these 
ten  committees  of  exjiert-s.     The  revelations  of  the  report  are 
indeed  most  important,  since  they  prove  that  so  many  of  the 
leading  educational  thinkers  of  the  country  are  still  largely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  steady  movement  of  the  American 
educational  public.     It  is  hardly  too   much  to  say  that  this 
report  represents  the  attempt  of  its  authors  and  such  as  agree 
with  them  to  capture  the  common  school  system  of  the  country 
in  the  vital  region  of  its  upper  grammar  and  high  school,  and 
reconstruct  it  in  the  interest  of  the  university  methods  and 
aims  of  the  present  time.    We  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  in  our  next  issue." 

We  must  add,  however,  thai  notwithstanding  all 
that  may  be  said,  the  report  shows  the  university 
men  to  be  rapidly  giving  up  some'of  their  narrower 
notions  of  even  only  a  few  years  ago.  And  the  cur- 
rent has  not  shown  any  signs  of  stopping,  much  less 
of  reversal. 


The  new  Health  Readers  have  appeared  and  are 
now  in  use  to  some  extent  in  New  Brunswick.  So 
far,  the  teachers  speak  very  highly  of  them.  The 
print,  subject  matter  and  cuts  seem  to  be  excellent. 
At  the  end  of  each  lesson  are  questions  for  review. 
The  use  of  these  will  be  found  most  beneficial,  but 
their  abuse  will  be  most  injurious.  Teachers,  to  be 
successful,  must  throw  their  own  individuality  into 
the  work  and  not  rely  on  any  mere  mechanical 
devices.  Texts  in  the  form  of  catechisms,  while 
favored  by  the  indolent  instructor,  are  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  intelligent  teacher.  Parrot-like 
question  and  answer  will  not  develop  thought  and 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  text-books 
are  good  ones  if  intelligently  used. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  of  temperance 
teaching  is  settled  for  our  schools  for  some  time  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  that  our  teachers  will  be  permitted 
to  do  the  work  required  without  interruption. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  changes  must  of 
necessity  be  made  in  our  course  of  instruction  in  New 
Brunswick  before  long,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
teachers  to  give  the  matter  consideration  and  advise 
according  to  their  experience,  especially  as  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  new  texts  to  the  new  curriculum. 
It  cannot  be  expected  or  hoped  that  the  ideas  of  all 
can  be  carried  out,  but  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  sometimes  wisdom.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  new  course  will  be  ready  sometime  this  year. 


THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  Chief  Supt.  of  N.  B. 
have  been  censured  in  some  quarters,  because  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  grant  third  class  licenses, 
obtainable  by  attending  a  short  term  at  the  normal 
school.  It  must  be  admitted  that  when  the  scheme 
was  first  spoken  of  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  somewhat 
dangerous  innovation  by  many  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  teachers  as  tending  to  lower  the  teach- 
ing standard  and  calculated  to  still  further  reduce 
salaries. 

From  the  experience  that  has  already  been  gained, 
these  views  have  not  been  justified.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  issue  many  local 
licenses  to  entirely  untrained  teachers,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  normal  school  was  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity  for  the  long  term.  One  inspector  stated 
that  during  the  winter  term  of  180:3  some  thirty  or 
forty  schools  were  closed  because  licensed  teachers 
could  not  be  procured.  During  the  late  superintend- 
ent's term  of  office  some  of  the  inspectors  had  to 
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advertise  for  teachers  to  fill  vaciuicies.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  want  felt,  especially  during  the  winter 
terms,  that  it  was  seriously  considered  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  return  to  the  short  term 
attendance  at  the  normal  school  and  reduce  the  time 
of  attendance,  not  only  for  third  class,  but  for  all 
classes  of  teachers.  Had  this  step  been  resorted  to  it 
would  have  been  a  serious  misfortune  for  our  schools. 
For  the  present  term,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  no 
local  licenses  have  been  issued,  and  the  supply,  in- 
cluding the  third  class  teachers  graduated  in  Decem- 
ber last,  does  not  more  than  equal  the  demand. 
Surely  it  is  better  that  these  teachers  should  have  a 
half  year's  training  than  none  at  all.  Should  the 
time  come  when  third  class  teachers  become  too 
numerous,  the  number  is  controllable  both  by  refus- 
ing to  renew  the  license,  or  curtailing  them  altogether 
for  a  term  or  two.  The  average  third  class  teacher, 
too,  can  be  relied  upon  to  improve  her  status  at  the 
first  opportunity  as  aside  from  professional  ambition. 
She  is  at  a  certain  disadvantage  by  holding  a  short 
term  license.  An  inspector  of  considerable  experience 
informs  the  Review  that  never  before  has  he  observed 
so  many  teachers  preparing  for  advance  of  class,  and 
that  many  of  the  third  class  teachers  graduated  in 
December,  1893,  refuse  to  take  schools,  preferring 
instead  to  attend  school  to  fit  themselves  for  an 
advance  of  class. 


SHALL  AND  WILL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

Would  you  kindly  publish  an  article  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Review  on  the  "  uses  of  shall  and  will?  "  Kindlv 
explain  by  examples  the  various  uses  of  shall  and  will.  When 
are  they  auxiliaries  and  when  are  they  used  solely  as  princi- 
pal verbs  ?  By  doing  so  you  will  confer  the  greatest  favor 
upon  an  army  of  teachers.  A  textbook  on  English  gram- 
mar is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  our  schools  at  the  present 
time.  The  "unknown"  is  still  in  use,  and  when  will  it 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  and  a  sensible  text-book  be  made 
to  take  its  place  ?  A  Sdbscribek, 

Annapolis,  N.  S. 

No  definite  rules  enabling  a  person  easily  to  deter- 
mine whether  in  any  given  case  he  should  use  shall 
or  will  have  yet  been  formulated.  There  is  no  more 
difficult  subject  in  English  grammar.  Even  such 
rules  as  might  be  given  would,  with  examples,  require 
much  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  command. 

The  explanations  given  in  our  text-book,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  the  best  that  we  have  seen  anywhere. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  text-book,  but  in  expecting 
young  pupils  to  understand  a  subject  which  should 
not  engage  their  attention  until  the  fourth  year  in 
academy. 


Our  text-book,  unless  taught  by  skilful  teachers, 
is,  of  course,  unsuited  to  the  common  schools.  But 
for  advanced  high  school  work  it  ranks  with  the  best 
grammars  published. 

Professor  Lisconib  treats  shall  and  will  much  the 
same  as  the  Latin  grammarians  deal  with  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  We  give  below  an  outline  of  his 
plan.  For  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Bain's  Higher  English  Grammar. 

Shall  and  will,  besides  always  denoting  future  time, 
have  other  meanings  which  are  more  or  less  emphatic, 
according  to  the  persons  or  the  kinds  of  clauses  in 
connection  with  which  they  are  used.  H'7/? conveys  the 
idea  of  (a)  consent  or  willingness,  and  (b)  of  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  agent.  Shall  implies  a  strong 
assurance,  or  an  exercise  of  authority  —  originally  it 
meant  debt,  or  obligation.  Various  shades  of  these 
radical  meanings,  more  or  less  pronounced,  will  be 
found  in  these  words  whenever  used  : 

A. —  Pbincipal  Clauses. 
/. — Dedarative  and  Exclamatory  Clauses. 

1.  Shall  in  the  first  person  expresses  simple  futurity. 
Shall  in  the    second  and   third  persons   expres.ses   («)  a 

strong  assurance,  or  (h)  a  command. 

2.  Will  in  the  first  person  expresses  («)  consent  or  willing- 
ness, {h)  resolution. 

Shall  in  the  second  and  third-  persons  expresses  simple 
futurity. 

Exceptions.— In  addressing  military  inferiors,  will  implies 
a  polite  command. 

In  the'  second  and  third  persons,  will  often  implies  con- 
sent, willingness,  or  resolution;  as  "He  will  do  as  you 
wish,"     "  He  will  have  his  way." 

It.  —  Interrogative  Clauses. 

1.  Shall  in  the  first  and  second  persons  expresses  simple 
futurity. 

Shall  in  the  third  person  expresses  emphasis. 

2.  Will  in  the  first  person  is  scarcely  used. 

Will  in  the  second  person  expresses  consent,  or  resolution. 

Will  in  the  third  person  expresses  simple  futurity. 

Note  —Shall  in  the  first  and  third  persons  often  indicates 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  person  spoken  to,  as  "  Shall  we 
come  with  you?"     "  Shall  he  go  with  us?  " 

B. —  Subordinate  Clauses. 

I. — Clauses  of  cause,  concession,  result  and  comparison 
follow  the  rule  for  declarative  clauses. 

11.  — In  clauses  of  time,  place,  condition,  puriiose  and  manner, 
shall  expresses  futurity  in  all  persons,  and  will  expresses 
consent  or  resolution. 

III. — Melative  clauses. 

1.  Ampleatice  relative  clauses  follow  the  rule  for  declara- 

tive clauses. 

2.  Restrictive  relative  clauses  follow  the  same  rule  when 
the  antecedent  is  definite,  but  take  shall  in  all  persons 
when  the  antecedent  is  indefinite. 
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Notes.— (a)  Indefinite  relatives  follow  the  same  principle. 
(J)  Relative   adverbs    follow    the   rule    for    the 

pronouns  represented, 
(c)    Will  in  the  second  class  of  restrictive  relative 
daupes  expresses  consent  or  resolution. 
rV.  — Sulstantive  clauses. 

1.  Clauses  introduced  by  tJuU  after  verbs  of  hnoiniig,  say- 
ing, thinUng,  feariwj,  etc.,  follow  the  rule  for  declarative 
clauses. 

NoTE.s.— (a)  ShiiU.  in  this  class  of  substantive  clauses 
expresses  a  strong  assurance,  or  emphasizes  the  fact. 

(h)  When  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  principal  clause,  shall  is  employed  in  the 
second  and  the  third  person,  when  the  thought  is  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  saying,  thinking,  etc  , 
as  "You  think  that  you  shall  soon  be  free." 

(c)  When  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  ])rincij)al  clause,  wiW  may  be  used  in 
precisely  the  same  way  in  the  first  person:  "  He  says  that  I 
will  visit  Rome  within  a  year." 

2.  Clauses  introduced  by  that  after  verbs  which  denote  or 
imply  an  act  of  the  will,  use  shall  in  all  persons  to  express 
futurity.  "It  is  my  desire  that  you  shall  not  be  kept 
in  ignorance,"  etc. 

3  Indirect  questions  follow  the  rule  for  declarative  clauses, 
but  in  the  second  and  third  person  shall  may  be  employed 
when  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  principal  clause,  as  "I  wonder  when  you  will 
come."  "  They  do  not  know  when  he  wi'M  return."  "He 
asks  whether  he  shall  (or  will)  find  me  at  home." 


WORLD'S   FAIR   HONORS. 

Official  intimation  has  been  received  of  the  awards 
made  at  the  Chicago  E.^position  to  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia  for  its  educational  exhibit. 
It  is  very  complimentary  to  the  little  province  by  the 
sea,  for  it  has  taken  off  a  greater  share  of  honors  in 
the  educational  field  than  the  majority  of  states 
having  twice  the  population  and  area — seven  out  of 
ten  possible,  it  has  been  upofficially  reported.  The 
official  list  is  as  follows: 


Namks. 

1.  Public  common  schools  of 

Nova  Scotia. 

2.  Public  common  schools  of 

Nova  Scotia 

3.  Public   county  academies 

and  high  schools  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

4.  Provincial  institutions    of 

Nova  Scotia. 

5.  Special  provincial  institu- 

tions of  Nova  Scotia. 

6.  Special  provincial  inslitu- 

tions  of  Nova  Scotia. 

7.  Public   school   .system    of 

Nova  Scotia. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  the  number  of 
teachers  fitting  themselves  for  examination  for  ad- 
vance of  class  at  the  coming  examinations  in  June 
and  July  next.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
respect  to  those  preparing  for  first  class.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  ambition  of  our  teachers  as  well  as  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools.  No  doubt  the  expressed 
preference  of  many  school-boards  for  first  class 
teachers  incites  many  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
It  is  true  that  salaries  do  not  in  ail  cases  advance 
with  the  demand  for  the  best  results  in  teaching. 
Yet  I  maintain  that  the  only  legitimate  method  of 
inducing  higher  salaries  lies  in  making  our  work  more 
valuable  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  teaching 
of  Canadian  history.  Why  is  it  that  in  our  country 
schools  that  so  many  pupils  leave  school  without 
advancing  beyond  the  French  period?  I  know  this 
to  be  true,  and  I  think  I  can  give  a  reason.  Teachers 
have  the  idea  that  instead  of  reviewing  each  day,  as 
the  class  advances,  that  they  must  go  back  at  intervals 
and  do  nothing  but  review  ;  this,  coupled  with  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers  in  mixed  schools,  and  a 
new  teacher  almost  invariably  begins  at  the  first  of 
the  history,  keeps  the  children  constantly  engaged 
with  the  French  period.  Shut  up  your  text  and  go 
to  work.  Study  history  yourself  and  make  it  inter- 
esting for  your  pupils.  Do  not  on  any  account  give 
lessons  from  the  open  book,  or  make  your  pupils 
commit  them  to  memory.  Group  your  history  into 
periods,  ask  only  for  the  most  important  dates  and 
review  only  a  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to  each 
lesson. 


.\RTICLES. 

Work  of  the  public  kinder- 
garten. 

Specimens  of  elementary 
.school  with  photos  of 
buildings. 

Specimens  of  work  and  typi- 
cal buildings. 

Photographs  and  work  of  the 

provincial  Normal 

School. 
Photographs  and  work  of  tlie 

school  for  the  blind. 
Photos  and  work  of  the  school 

for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Laws,    maps,   school   books, 

etc.,  etc. 


I  have  known  some  teachers — not  many — who, 
though  qualified,  have  refused  to  give  instruction  in 
any  branches  not  called  for  by  the  requirements  of 
their  class  of  license,  I  consider  this  a  very  great 
error  on  their  part,  the  effects  of  which  may  prove 
detrimental  to  them  in  seeking  other  situations.  It 
is  true  that  the  teacher  may  have  plenty  of  work 
without  taking  up  algebra,  geometry,  or  Latin,  but 
where  "there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a  way."  No 
doubt  some  of  the  pupils  who  are  anxious  to  advance 
will  gladly  assist  in  monitor  work  in  consideration  of 
your  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Beside  this,  the  higher  the 
class  of  work  done  in  the  school,  the  better  reputation 
it  enjoys  outside,  and  indirectly  your  fame  as  a  teacher 
is  increased.  Do  all  you  can.  If  you  cannot  do  the 
work  asked  for,  frankly  admit  your  inability.  Do 
not  take  shelter  behind  your  license  and  refuse  on 
that  account.     Such  a  course  will  injure  you. 
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Many  teachers  are  working  for  advance  of  class 
unaided,  and  let  me  say  to  them,  not  to  despair  of 
success.  I  have  known  many  who  have  never  even 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  attending  a  high  or  superior 
school  to  pass  the  examination  most  creditably.  The 
teacher  who  does  this  without  the  advantage  of  good 
preliminary  training  in  scholarship,  in  addition  to 
her  regular  school  work,  has  to  work  very  hard,  and 
if  she  applies  herself  too  closely  is  liable  to  break- 
down.  He  systematic  in  your  work  and  you  will 
accomplish  much  more.  Take  regular  out-door 
exercise  and  do  not  study  late  at  night.  One  hour 
in  the  morning  is  worth  two  at  night.  Encourage 
advanced  work  on  the  part  of  your  pupils  this;  is  in 
line  with  your  own  preparation. 


There  is  nothing  that  produces  so  much  contempt 
for  our  schools  on  the  part  of  a  ratepayer  who  has 
likely  gained  his  wisdom  by  experience,  as  to  find 
that  his  big  boy  cannot  make  out  a  bill,  draw  a  note 
of  hand,  direct  an  envelope,  or  write  a  letter  properly, 
survey  a  log,  etc.,  etc.  Can  you  altogether  blame 
him?  I  think  the  want  of  knowledge  of  such  things 
among  pupils  in  advance  of  Grade  IV  is  inexcusable. 
The  average  ratepayer  looks  upon  things  from  a 
strictly  utilitarian  standpoint.  Let  us,  as  far  as  we 
can,  carry  out  this  idea. 


Be  careful  to  note  the  nature  and  time  of  the 
examinations  to  be  undergone  this  year.  The  pro- 
fessional examination  in  June  and  the  examination  in 
scholarship  in  July  :  also  note  that  this  year  is  an 
exception,  and  that  for  those  who  propose  to  enter 
for  first  class  next  year,  the  scholarship  examination 
must  be  passed  in  July  of  this  year,  and  the  profes- 
sional examination  in  June  of  next  year. 


The  total  membership  of  both  houses  of  the  British 
parliament  is  1,223,  or,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, about  six  M.  P.'s  for  one  U.  S.  congressman. 
The  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest 
representative  body  in  the  world. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  there  are  553  persons  entitled 
to  vote,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  670 
members.  France,  in  its  corps  legislatif,  has  300 
senators  and  584  deputies.  Italy  has  a  varying  num- 
ber of  senators  and  508  deputies.  * 

Japan  has  300  peers  and  300  representatives.  Ger- 
many, in  its  bundesrath,  or  senate,  has  58  members, 
but  its  reichstag  has  397  members.  Spain's  cortes 
has  431  members.  Canada  has  a  senate  of  80  mem- 
bers and  a  House  of  Commons  of  215  members. 
— ChiciKio  Times. 


For  the  Rkvik'w.1  ^ 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Hv  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

fContluiied.l 

School  legislation  seems,  from  the  very  beginning, 
to  have  afforded  a  favorite  battle-ground  for  the 
belligerent  members  of  "  His  Majesty's  Council  "  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  House  of  Assembly  on 
the  other.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1793,  in  which  provision 
was  made  for  aiding  and  instructing  the  youth  in 
each  parish,  was  thrown  out  by  the  council.  The  Act 
passed  in  1802,  for  aiding  and  encouraging  i)arish 
schools,  did  not  become  law  without  a  long  contro- 
versy between  the  two  legislative  bodies,  and  there 
were  similar  controversies  in  regard  to  subsequent 
school  legislation.  The  passage  of  the  four  acts  of 
Assembly,  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  schools, 
at  the  session  of  1816,  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
influence  of  Major  General  Smyth,*  who  at  that  time 
administered  the  government  under  the  title  of 
president  and  commander  in  chief.  General  Smyth 
was  a  bluff  old  soldier,  and  his  intercourse  with  the 
legislature  was  characterized  less  by  the  sttaviter  in 
tnodo  than  by  the  foiiiter  in  re.  In  this  respect  he 
differed  very  materially  from  his  accomplished  succes- 
sor. Sir  Howard  Douglas.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  General  Smyth,  with  all  his  old- 
fashioned  ideas,  his  pedantry  and  his  ultra-toryism, 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  province.  His  measures  in  some  instances  were 
very  unpopular,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  quite  con- 
scientious in  the  course  he  pursued,  and  in  certain 
cases  (as,  for  example,  in  his  proposed  measure  to  cur- 
tail the  timber  trade)  subsequent  events  proved  he  was 
quite  as  wise  as  his  advisers.  But  whatever  criticisms 
have  been  made  as  regards  the  general  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  General  Smyth — and  doubtless  his  course 
afforded  reasonable  grounds  for  criticism  —  nothing 
but  words  of  commendation  can  be  spoken  as  regards 
the  exceeding  warm  interest  which  he  manifested  in 
the  cause  of  education.  In  nearly,  or  quite,  every 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  the  opening  of  the  legis- 
lature, he  refers  emphatically  to  the  importance  of 
promoting  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
and  in  some  instances  recommends  specific  legislation 
to  that  end.     In   his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 

*  Majoc  General  George  Stracey  Smyth  administered  the  goverumeut 
a£  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  for  about  three  years,  and  on  the 
deatli  of  Lieut. -Governor  Carleton  was  appointed  by  Royal  Commission, 
dated  February  S8,  181T,  Litut  -Governor  of  the  province.  .\s  a  military 
man.  General  Smyth  had  seen  considerable  service.  Ai  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  was  present  as  aide-de  camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington- 
He  was  an  accontplished  horseman,  and  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the 
army. 
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session  in  1816,  for  example,  he  refers  to  "the  effects 
of  an  early  and  well  directed  education  in  producing 
habits  of  temperance,  industry  and  loyalty  ;"  and, 
further,  says  that  amongst  the  most  important  objects 
recommended  to  their  deliberations  is,  "  the  perman- 
ent establishment  of  schools  in  the  several  counties 
for  the  instruction  of  youth."  Very  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  Attorney  General  Wetmore, 
of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Botsford,  of  the  Assembly, 
were  appointed  a  secret  committee  to  prepare  a  bill 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  schools  through- 
out the  province,  as  recommended  by  his  Honor  the 
President  in  his  opening  speech.  In  due  time  the 
bill  was  introduced,  and  having  passed  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  was  incorporated  in  the  statutes 
under  the  title  of  "  An  Act  to  Encourage  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Schools  in  this  Province,"  a  synopsis  of 
which  has  previously  appeared  in  this  article. 

A  very  brief  trial  sufficed  to  show  that  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  were  not  generally  acceptable 
to  the  people.  The  Act  was  also  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  larger  towns  and  parishes.  Accordingly 
the  House  of  Assembly  at  the  next  session  passed 
a  bill  in  amendment.  This  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  Assembly,  was  amended  by  the  Council,  but 
the  amendments  were  not  concurred  in  by  the 
Assembly,  and  the  bill  went  over  to  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature.  The  importance  of  the  question 
was  evidently  felt  by  the  Assembly,  for  immediately 
after  the  house  opened,  the  following  year,  a 
committee  consisting  of  Robert  Pagan,  Hugh  John- 
son and  Rufus  Smith,  members  for  Charlotte,  St. 
John  and  Westmorland  Counties  respectively,  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  School  Act  of  181G.  A  few 
days  later  a  bill  submitted  by  them  was  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Council,  which  again  made  amendments 
to  which  the  Assembly  declined  to  agree.  Negotia- 
tions looking  to  a  compromise  were  entrusted  to  a 
joint  committee  —  Judge  Saunders  and  Judge  Chip- 
man  representing  the  Council,  and  James  Friiser 
(Northumberland)  and  Harry  Peters  (St.  John)  the 
Assembly.  The  deadlock  continued  :  the  Council 
persisting  in  their  amendment  and  the  Assembly 
refusing  to  concur  therein,  on  the  ground  that  they 
conceived  the  amendment  to  bo  "an  interference 
with  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  house."  The 
Council,  whilst  refusing  to  agree  to  the  bill  in  its 
original  form,  suggested  another  conference  which 
the  Assembly  declined,' and  the  bill  was  thereupon 
thrown  out.  Another  was  immediately  introduced 
and  carried  through  the  Assembly,  in  which  some 
modifications  were  made  ;  the  Council  once  more 
made  an  amendment  l)y  striking  out  one  of  the 
sections,  and  to  this  the  Assembly,  in  the  dying  hours 


of  the  session,  agreed.  This  is  merely  a  specimen  of 
the  wrangling  that  characterized  much  of  the  school 
legislation  of  olden  times. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  1818,  as  finally 
passed,  the  statement  occurs  that  "it  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  inexpedient  to  allow  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  or  parishes  the  power 
of  raising  money  by  assessment  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  schools ;  it  is  therefore  now  decreed 
by  the  Lieut.  Governor,  Council  and  Assembly,  that 
the  power  granted  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
towns  and  parishes  in  the  province  to  raise  money 
for  school  purposes  in  any  other  way  than  by  voluntary 
subscription,  be  taken  away  and  altogether  discon- 
tinued." 

This,  from  our  modern  point  of  view,  was  decidedly 
an  act  of  retrogression,  but  it  was  doubtless  in 
accordance  with  the  public  sentiment  of  the  day. 
The  principle  of  raising  money  for  school  purposes 
by  a  voluntary  assessment  of  the  ratepayers  of  any 
school  district  was  re-introduced  some  thirty-five 
years  later,  but  was  not  generally  acted  upon,  and  more 
than  half  a  century  was  destined  to  pass  before  the 
principle  of  free  schools  and  compulsory  assessment 
of  the  ratepayers  for  school  purposes  became  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  then  only  as  the  result  of  one  of  the 
hardest  fought  political  battles  in  the  history  of  this 
province. 

The  other  amendments  made  in  the  old  Act  were 
of  a  very  sensible  character.  In  order  that  all  might 
be  equally  benefitted,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  and 
parishes  ;  it  was  therefore  enacted  that  instead  of 
£60  being  fixed  as  the  maximum  sum  allowed  from 
the  province  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
in  each  parish,  that  in  future  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£100  per  annum  be  allowed  the  schools  in  any  one 
town  or  parish,  each  school  to  receive  the  sum  of  £20 
and  no  more.  The  third  section  in  the  amending  Act 
of  1818  provided  that  the  trustees,  whenever  they  con- 
sidered it  advisable,  should  admit  any  number  of 
scholars,  not  exceeding  four  to  each  school,  to  be 
taught  free  of  expense. 

The  Act  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  schools, 
as  thus  amended,  remained  in  force  until  1823,  when 
it  was  replaced  by  the  Act,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Parish  Schools  in  this  Pro- 
vince.* 

Meanwhile  on  March  9th,  1819,  the  Assembly  had 
passed  a  bill,  "in  addition  to  the  Acts  now  in  force 
for  the  encouragement  of  schools  in  this  province," 
which  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  through  the 
Council,  and  the  matter  was  suffered  to  rest  until 
the   session   of  182'i,    when  the   Assembly   resolved 
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"That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Acts  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  schools  in  this  province  should  be  revised 
and  amended,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose."  This  committee  subsequently  intro- 
duced a  bill  "  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  to  repeal  all  laws  now  in  force  respecting 
the  same."'  The  Council  inserted  a  provision  in  the 
proposed  Act,  that  in  order  to  draw  the  grant  from 
government  of  £20  the  building  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  school  should  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose.  To  this  amendment  the  Assembly 
declined  to  agree  and  the  matter  went  over  to  the 
following  year.  At  the  session  then  held  the  Assembly 
again  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  the  school  Acts 
should  be  revised  and  amended,  and  appointe'd  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  bill  Co  that  end.  The  bill 
was  introduced  and  after  careful  consideration  passed 
the  house,  only  to  be  again  amended  by  the  Council 
by  the  insertion  of  the  old  provision — that  the  school 
building  should  be  used  for  school  purposes  only. 
The  House  of  Assembly  would  not  concur  in  the 
amendment,  and  a  new  bill  was  immediately  intro- 
duced by  Peter  Stubs,  member  for  Charlotte  County. 
This  bill  finally  passed  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  took  its  place  among  the  statutes  of  the 
province. 

In  the  preamble  of  this  Act  we  are  once  more 
assured  that  "  the  education  of  youth  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  public  attention  to  that 
object  in  affording  them  easy  means  of  acquiring 
useful  knowledge  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effects  in  society."  The  following 
is  a  synopsis  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Act : 

Section  1  provides,  as  in  the  previous  Act,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees  of  schools  iu  each  town  or  parish,  but 
specifies  the  number  as  three,  instead  of  the  more  indefinite 
expression — "two  or  more." 

Section  2. — Trustees  may  agree  from  time  to  time  with 
proper  persons,  being  duly  licensed,  as  by  His  Majesty's 
Royal  Instructions  is  directed,  to  keep  school  and  to  fix  the 
salary  of  the  school-master.  The  trustees  are  further  required 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  cause  the  youth  of  their 
respective  towns  and  parishes  regularly  to  attend  school, 
and  themselves  to  visit  and  inspect  the  school  twice  in  each 
year,  and  to  enquire  into  the  discipline  and  regulations 
thereof,  and  of  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 

Section  3. — Justices  of  the  sessions  in  each  county  to 
certify  in  writing  to  the  Lieut.  Governor  the  number  of 
school-houses  built  or  provided  in  the  several  parishes,  the 
names  of  the  masters  employed  to  teach  and  the  sum  of 
money  subscribed  by  the  people  for  the  support  of  each 
school,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  certificate  the  further  sum 
of  £20  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  each  school,  the  money 
to  be  drawn  from  the  province  treasury  by  warrant  from 
his  Excellency  the  Lieut.  Governor  in  favor  of  the  trustees 


in  the  several  parishes      No  one  school  to  receilfre  more  than 

1'20,  and  that  on  condition  that  the  people  have  raised  and 

paid  a  like  sum  in  further  support  of  the  school.     No  town 

or  parish  to  receive  a  larger  sum  than  £100  in  one  year. 

Section  4. — Form  of  certificate,  as  follows: 

"At  a  court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  held  at  the 

Court  House  in in  and  for  the  County 

of on  the day  of 18. . . 

Present,  J  „ 

'  (  Esquires, 

\.  Justices. 


"The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  and  for 

the  County  of do  hereby  certify  to  His 

Excellency  the   Lieutenant   Governor,    that    in   the  Parish 

of in  the  said  County  of 

the  following  school-houses  have  been  established,  viz., 
In  the  District  No.  1  a  school-house  has  been  built,  or  pro- 
vided (as  the  case  may  be)  for  the  exclusive  use  and  purpose 
of  a  school;  that  a  competent  person,  duly  licensed,  as  by 
His   Majesty's   Royal   Instructions    is    directed,    has    been 

employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  same  from  the.    

day  of ; to  the day  of , 

and  that  the  sum  of pounds  has  been  subscribed  and 

paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  District  for  the  support 
of  the  said  school  during  the  said  period." 

"In  District  No.  2.  (Here  insert  same  particulara,  and  so  on 
for  all  other  districts.) 

"The  Court  of  General  Sessions  humbly  pray  that  your 
Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  direct  that  a  warrant  issue  for 

the  sum  of in  favor  of  the  trustees  of  schools 

for  the  Parish  of (and  so  on  for  all  the 

toiens  or  jiarishes)  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
the  encouragement  of  parish  schools  in  this  province." 

A.  B.,  Clerk. 

Section  .5. — Trustees  may  retain  out  of  the  school  money 
(local  and  government)  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings 
for  each  scholar,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  station- 
ery, books  and  other  suitable  rewards,  to  be  by  them  dis- 
tributed to  scholars  who  shall  excel  in  orthoj^raphy,  in 
reading,  in  writing  and  in  arithmetic  at  the  school  examina- 
tions. No  reward  shall  be  distributed  to  any  scholar  who 
cannot  repeat  by  heart  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

Seciion  6. — The  trustees  annually  to  report  to  the  Sessions 
of  the  Peace  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed. 

Section  7. — This  Act  to  remain  in  force  four  years. 

This  Act  is  the  last  piece  of  school  legislation 
within  the  period  to  which  we  have  confined  our 
investigation.  It  did  not,  however,  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  four  years  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  but 
was  continued  by  an  Act  passed  April  5th,  1828. 


The  nest  great  international  exhibition  is  to  be 
held  far  in  the  antipodes,  in  Hobart,  Tasmania.  The 
site  for  the  exhibition  has  been  granted  by  the  Tas- 
mania government— about  eleven  acres  in  extent,  and 
the  period  for  the  exhibition  will  be  the  Tasmanian 
summer — from  November,  1894,  to  April,  1895. 
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For  the  Rkvikw.] 


NATURE    LESSONS. 

The  Canada  Goose. 


"  Here  is  a  good  view  of  the  Canada  Goose.  Very 
few  of  you  will  have  so  close  a  look  at  a  real  one.  Do 
we  find  them  in  our  woods?" 

"  No,  sir.  We  can  only  see  them  when  they  pass 
over  us,  going  north  or  south." 

"Oh!  I  see  you  know  something  about  them.  When, 
pray,  may  we  expect  to  see  them  passing  us,  then?" 

"This  month,  March." 

"In  what  direction  will  they  pass  us?  How  many 
have  noticed  them  passing?" 

A  number  of  hands  went  up  in  the  school.  The 
teacher  then  selected  his  answerers  from  various  parts 
of  the  room  according  as  he  wished  to  stimulate  one 
or  other  of  his  pupils. 

"  What  way  will  they  move  past  us  this  month, 
then?" 

"  North,"  went  up  the  chorus.  _ 

"  North  !  Will  not  even  wild  geese  need  some- 
thing to  live  upon,  and  what  can  they  get  by  going 
north  in  winter  time,  when  we  must  suppose  they 
went  south  on  account  of  the  wilderness  and  dearth 
produced  by  the  winter?" 

"  I  suppose  they  will  not  go  north  until  the  winter 
begins  to  pass,  until  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  geese 
like  to  frequent  begin  to  open  up." 

"Very  well  reasoned;  but  in  natural  science  we 
must  observe,  because  very  often  things  are  occurring 
which  we  would  not  expect  before  we  knew  the  facts, 
although  after  we  know  them  they  appear  natural 
enough.  Now  as  you  can  hardly  be  expected  to  go 
out  and  watch  these  wild  geese  closely  when  they  are 
passing  through,  when  they  may  be  trying  to  feed  for 
a  day  or  so  on  some  of  our  neighboring  wild  and 
lonely  marshes  and  lakes,  what  can  you  fairly  be 
expected  to  do?" 


"  We  can  note  the  time  when  they  are  seen  pass- 
ing, and  perhaps  we  might  sometime  have  an  acciden- 
tal chance  of  a  close  view  of  them." 

"Very  well  said.  Their  migration  north  always 
depends,  to  a  very  great  extent,  on  the  opening  up  of 
the  northern  waters,  near  which  they  pass  the  summer 
and  breed.  Sometimes  they  do  not  pass  until  late  in 
April." 

"Sometimes  they  make  a  mistake,"  said  Jack, 
in  his  usual  brusque  way,  when  so  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts  as  to  forget  that  he  is  speaking  in  public, 
"  and  then  they  have  to  come  back  for  a  few  days  and 
try  again." 

"  Quite  true.  Now  I  want  each  of  you  to  report 
to  me  every  morning  any  movements  of  these  birds 
which  you  notice,  and  I  will  write  them  down  in  this 
book,  in  which  we  are  keeping  an  account  of  all  the 
interesting  things  which  are  seen  by  any  one  belong- 
ing to  our  school.  In  many  other  places  in  Canada 
and  the  States,  people  are  making  the  same  kind  of 
observations,  and  I  will  send  ours  to  headquarters, 
where  all  the  other  observations  are  sent.  Then  we 
shall  expect  these  people  to  be  able  to  tell  us  just 
exactly  how  fast  these  migrating  birds  pass  along 
from  the  south  to  the  north  over  all  these  states  and 
provinces  which  we  see  here  on  our  map.  We  shall 
thus  be  learning  something  ourselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  be  helping  others  to  solve  difficult 
questions  which  they  could  not  solve  accurately  with- 
out our  help.  All  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  keep  your 
eyes  open  and  to  report  to  me.  This  will  be  very 
much  better  than  to  leave  the  work  of  observing  to 
me  alone ;  for  I  have  only  one  pair  of  eyes,  which 
must  keep  together,  while  between  all  of  you,  eyes 
will  be  scattered  all  over  a  dozen  square  miles  of 
country." 

Jack.  "And  we  can  see  the  geese  going  south 
from  the  end  of  September  to  November,  according 
to  the  earliness  of  the  winter." 

Teacher.  "  Very  true.  But  I  hope  you  will  be 
watchful,  so  that  our  record  of  their  migrations  may 
be  as  accurate  as  possible.  We  shall  also  be  able  to 
compare  their  movements  one  year  with  those  of 
another,  and  perhaps  it  will  enable  us  to  learn  some- 
thing new  about  the  laws  of  the  weather,  which  may 
be  of  use  to  people." 

"  But  how  shall  we  know  them,"  said  one  little 
scholar. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Jack?"  said  the  teacher, 
who  evidently  preferred  to  give  to  one  of  the  pupils 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  he  knew  something  worth 
telling,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  in  langu.ige,  to  talking  him- 
self.    And  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  all  the  more 
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interested  in  a  story  as  told  by  one  of  themselves, 
perhaps  because  they  thought  it  might  sometime  be 
their  turn,  and  were  interested  in  seeing  how  the 
attempts  came  off. 

Jack.  "  They  fly  high  up  in  the  air  when  passing 
over  places  where  there  are  houses  and  people.  They 
tly  in  lines,  which  often  become  crooked,  then 
straight  again.  But  very  often  the  line  is  shaped 
like  the  letter  V,  with  sharp  point  going  ahead,  led 
by  a  very  loud  squaking  goose  or  gander," 

'•■  Can  yon  hear  them  ?" 

"  Yes.  They  make  a  loud,  distant,  hanking,  clang- 
ing squak." 

"How  big  are  they  i" 

"Oh,  about  three  feet  long,  with  a  long  neck,  and 
colored  white,  gray  and  black  as  in  the  picture, 
there." 

Teacher.  "Very  good.  But  we  have  no  more 
time  for  Branta  at  present.  That  is  the  scientific 
name  given  the  genus.  And  the  full  name  of  our 
species  is  Branta  Canadensis,  that  is  the  "  Canadian 
Brant,"  if  we  merely  change  the  Latin  into  English. 
But  our  "Brant"  is  another  species  of  wild  goo.se 
which  we  shall  talk  about  again,  Branta  bernicla. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  stanzas  on  our  Canada  Goose 
taken  from  the  Educatioxal  Review  of  September, 
1889: 

An  omen  in  March. 

A  V-line  of  Branta  is  seen  on  the  wing 

In  heaven's  high  arch. 

It  is  mene  and  tekel  for  winter's  great  king ; 

His  castle  walls  crumble  and  tumble  and  ding, 

And  borne  on  wide  freshets  acknowledge  the  spring, 

Then  swelter  and  parch. 

Ere  November  is  old, 

The  omen  retreating  is  seen  in  the  sky, 

For  the  ice-king  is  bold. 

'Tis  the  Canada  Goose  coming  back  on  the  fly; 

And  the  whimpering  winds  rush  along  with  a  sigh 

O'er  the  scampering  leaves  ere  they  lie  down  to  die; 

For  the  ice-king  is  coming,  enthroned  on  high — 

The  ice-king  so  cold. 


Frederioton,  N.  B., 

February  24th,  1894. 
Tlie  Educational  Revieiv: 

The  meteor  seen  by  your  St.  John  correspondent, 
as  mentioned  in  the  February  Review,  was  also  visible 
here.  No  one  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  fact  having 
seen  it,  and  not  having  seen  any  notice  in  the  press 
on  the  subject,  I  began  to  think  1  had  been  the  only 
spectator,  till  the  item  in  the  Review  caught  my  eye. 
Yours  truly, 

An  Observer. 


For  the  Review.1 

"  The  Canadian  Club  of  Harvard. " 
Sosie  Corrections. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Dear  Sir: — You  have  so  accustomed  your  1-eaders  to 
expect  accuracy  of  statement  in  the  Review,  that  the 
absurd  errors  of  the  letter  upon  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Harvard  University  in  your  January  issue,  not  only 
seems  out  of  place  in  the  Review's  pages,  but  will  mis- 
lead those  who  do  not  know  the  facts.  Your  evidently 
well-meaning  but  altogether  mis-informed  correspon- 
dent could  not  well  have  condensed  more  error  into  so 
small  a  space.  The  Canadian  Club  was  formed  not 
one,  but  five  years  ago,  and  has  never  been  called  by 
any  other  than  its  present  name.  The  Colonial  Club, 
which  has  mis-led  your  correspondent,  is  a  social 
club  of  Cambridge  gentlemen  having  no  connection 
with  Canadians  or  Harvard.  The  fifty-nine  Cana- 
dians at  Harvard  are  not  in  competition  with  anybody, 
and  if  they  were,  it  would  be  with  over  three  thousand 
students  instead  of  thirteen  hundred.  'The  club 
members  mentioned  as  promoted  to  professorships 
are  not  professors,  only  instructors  and  assistants; 
honorable  positions  it  is  true,  but  very  far  from 
professors. 

But  these  trifles,  Mr.  Editor,  would  not  have  pro- 
voked this  reply,  had  your  correspondent  not  gro- 
tesquely misrepresented  the  views  of  Professor  Ashley 
about  Canadian  Colleges,  thereby  doing  him  an 
injustice.  Professor  Ashley  has  never  said  anything 
so  absurdly  untrue  as  that  the  Arts  Course  at  Harvard 
is  no  better  than  those  of  the  smaller  Canadian  Col- 
leges. Professor  Ashley  has  in  two  addresses  before 
the  club  distinctly  taken  the  opposite  position  except 
in  the  case  of  Toronto  University,  the  Arts  Course 
of  which  he  compares  favorably  with  that  of  Harvard. 
He  did  not  say  that  others  of  the  larger  Canadian 
universities  might  not  also  compare  well  with  Har- 
vard, but  Toronto  is  the  only  one  with  which  he  is 
personally  acquainted.  But  he  pointed  out  with  the 
greatest  clearness  the  defects  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
and  their  inevitable  inferiority,  from  a  university 
standpoint,  to  the  larger  universities.  It  may  be  said, 
by  the  way,  that  Professor  Ashley  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  Senate,  because  Harvard  has  no  senate, 
and  if  it  had  neither  Professor  Ashley  nor  any  other 
Harvard  professor  would  be  eligible  for  membership. 

But  how  can  we  members  of  the  club  condemn  one 
who  says  of  ns  personally  such  beautiful  things  as 
does  your  correspondent.  Would  that  they  were 
true!  They  are  almost  good  enough  for  our 
epitaphs! 
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Perhaps,  now  that  the  subject  is  before  us,  a  few 
words  more  of  real  infornialion  may  interest  your 
readers.  The  club  was  founded  by  Mr.  M.  Chamberlain, 
now  secretary  of  the  (Harvard)  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  without  whose  presence  in  Harvard  it  is  very 
doubtfuUwhether  the  club  would  now  be  in  existence. 
It  is  partly  intellectual,  partly  social,  and  it  has  tried 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  both  activities.  Its 
attitude  of  loyalty  towards  Canada  is  approved  by 
the  "University,  and  admitted  to  be  dignified  and 
appropriate.  It  aims  to  be  loyal  without  provincialism, 
useful  both  to  Canada  and  the  University  without 
allowing  the  associations  of  the  latter  involuntarily 
to  draw  its  members  from  their  duties  to  the 
former.  It  has  no  manner  of  resemblance  to  the 
various  British-American  and  provincial  clubs  of 
the  towns  of  the  New  England  States,  but  on 
the  other  hand  is  composed  of  those  who  are  Cana- 
dians and  expect  to  remain  so.  It  examines  through 
the  carefully  prepared  addresses  of  its  speakers  and 
discussions  thereon,  the  broad  features  of  Canadian 
affairs  and  their  relationships  to  those  of  other  lands- 
It  recognizes  the  splendid  achievements  and  the  good 
qualities  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
gratifying  and  significant  that  this  scholarly  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  impartial  study  of  the  institutions  of 
the  two  countries,  results  in  a  loyalty  which  is  none 
the  less  deep  because  not  narrow,  none  the  less  useful 
because  not  noised  abroad. 

The  club  has  tried  to  extend  its  usefulness  in  both 
directions,  on  the  one  hand  by  distributing  through- 
out Canada  a  pamphlet  describing  the  value  of  Har- 
vard University  to  Canada,  past  and  present,  and  by 
giving  to  all  Canadian  students  every  possible  infor- 
mation and  aid,  and  on  the  other,  by  bringing  before 
the  members  of  the  University  not  un-needed  infor- 
mation about  Canadian  affairs.  Under  its  auspices 
Mr,  Blake  has  spoken  before  a  Harvard  audience, 
and  it  was  only  through  an  unavoidable  obstacle 
at  the  last  moment  that  Mr.  Laurier  could  not  also 
deliver  a  promised  address.  More  activity  in 
both  of  these  lines  is  to  be  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

The  only  Canadian  professor  at  Harvard  is  S.  M. 
MacVane,  a  Prince  Edward  Islander  and  graduate  of 
Acadia.  Mr.  F.  deSumichrast,  long  prominent  in 
educational  circles  in  Halifax,  is  an  assistant  profess- 
or, but  he  is  not  a  Canadian  by  birth.  In  addition 
to  the  instructors  and  assistants  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent,  should  be  mentioned  as  holding  more 
than  temporary  appointments,  Dr.  Benjamin  Kand, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  in  philosophy;  Mr.  S.  Calvert,  of 
Montreal,  in  chemistry;  and  Mr.  Jack,  of  Ontario,  in 
forestry;  Professor  Ashley  is  an  Englishman. 


I  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  are  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  that  our  best  collective  energies  are  to 
be  used  for  the  interests  of  the  land  which  is  our 
own,  and  under  whose  name  we  are  proud  amongst 
another  people,  to  bind  ourselves  to  an  association, 
which,  firm  for  all  that  is  its  own  yet  courteously 
appreciative  of  the  good  in  others,  typifies  our  opinion 
of  the  position  which  Canada  should  hold  towards 
other  nations. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Very  appreciatively  yours, 
A  Memiser 

of  the  Harvard  Canadian  Club  frovi  its  btginning. 


The  Committee  of  Ten. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Saratoga  in  1893,  a  committee  of  ten 
was  appointed  to  report  on  secondary  education,  that 
is  on  the  work  of  the  high  schools  and  academies. 
Their  recommendations,  however,  deal  very  fully 
with  several  departments  of  elementary  education. 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  was  appointed  chairman, 
and  with  him  were  associated  the  ablest  educationists 
of  the  United  States.  They  organized  conferences 
on  nine  subjects,  and  selected  ten  prominent  educa- 
tionists to  assist  them  in  each  subject.  After  three 
months  of  hard  work  these  sub-committees  reported 
to  the  committee  of  ten,  whose  business  it  became 
to  formulate  a  consistent  course  of  study  out  of  the 
large  amount  of  material  thus  supplied.  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
publishing  these  reports,  says  that  they  form  the  most 
important  educational  document  ever  published  in 
the  United  States.  If  this  be  so,  these  reports  should 
be  most  carefully  studied  by  every  teacher  in  the 
Atlantic  Provinces.  We  shall  make  our  readers 
familiar  with  their  contents  by  a  short  review  of  each 
one — beginning  with  some  general  observations. 


The  Common  School  Course. 

(Keoniiuiieiideil  by  thf  Conmiittei'  of  Ten). 

This  course,  which  we  give  below,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  explanations  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  various  sub-committees,  will  be  found  to  be 
remarkably  like  the  new  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  Nova  Scotia.  The  latter  anticii)ates  many  of  the 
leading  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  of 
ten.  For  example,  in  English  our  course  of  study 
recommends  constant  practice,  orally  and  in  writing, 
in  the  correct  expression  of  the  substance  of  stories, 
narrations,  observation  lessons,  etc.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  common  school  should  be 
given  to  practical  rather  than  to  theoretical  grammar. 
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These  recommendations,  which  are  emphasized  in 
our  course,  are  also  made  prominent  by  the  committee. 
When  we  relegate  our  present  text-book  on  gram- 
mar to  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  high  schools, 
and  substitute  a  simple  book  in  the  eighth  grade,  we 
will  be  up  to  the  correct  ideal  of  the  committee.  In 
arithmetic  the  committee  follow  us  in  emphasizing 
correctness,  facility  and  practical  use.  They  would 
eliminate  from  the  course  all  mere  puzzles  and  sub- 
stitute concrete  examples.  In  connection  with  draw- 
ing and  modelling  in  clay  the  leading  facts  of  geome- 
try are  to  be  taught  from  the  day  the  pupil  enters  the 
school.  From  the  age  of  ten  upwards  one  hour  a 
week  is  to  be  devoted  to  measuring,  constructing 
geometrical  figures,  etc.,  so  that  before   the  pupil 


reaches  the  high  school  he  is  familiar  with  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  facts  of  plane  and  solid  geome- 
try to  the  industrial  arts. 

The  committee  recommend  a  very  large  proportion 
of  time  to  the  study  of  the  natural  phenomena  included 
under  physics,  chemistry  and  astronomy.  They  also 
recommend  a  careful  study  of  })lants,  animals,  the 
earth,  its  environment,  inhabitants,   etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  study  adopted  by 
the  ninety-eight  experts  scarcely  differs  from  ours, 
except  in  the  earlier  introduction  of  German  or 
French.  Both  courses  agree,  in  requiring  for  their 
successful  carrying  out.  the  most  highly  trained 
teachers.  They  also  agree  in  requiring  such  a  corre- 
lation of  studies  as  will  lead  to  their  being  mutually 
helpful.  For  example,  good  English  must  be  required 
in  every  exercise  requiring  the  verbal  expression  of 
thought. 


Course  of  Study  Recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.     president  eliot.  chairman. 


3.     English. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES.       PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


1st  year. 
Age  6— 7. 


2nd  year. 
7-8. 


3rd  year. 
8-9. 


4th  year. 
9-10. 


5th  year. 


6th  year 
11-12. 


Pupils    to    reproduce  Supplementary   reading  Ijesun — and   con- 
orally  stories  told  tinned  Ihrough  all  grades, 
them,     to   inveni  ComposilioD  begun— writing  narratives  and 
stories  and  describe]        descriptions,  oral  and  written  exercises 
objects.  on  forms  and  the  sentence. 


7th  year. 
12—13. 


8th  year. 
13-14. 


From  this 
grade  no  Grammar, 
reader  to  3  p,  a  wk. 
be  used.l 


4.     Modern  Langiiascs. 


Elective     Elective   '   Elective     Elective 
German  or  German  or  German  or  German  or 

French.      French.      French.       French. 
5  p.  a  wk.  4  p.  a  wk  3  p.  a  wk.  3  p.  a  wk. 
I   at  least.    >   at  least. 


5.     Mathematics Arithmetic   during  first   eight  years,  with 

algebraic  expressions  and  symbols  and 
simple  equations  —  no  specific  number 
of  hours  being  recemmended. 


Concrete 
Geometry, 
1  p.  a  wk. 


Concrete 
Geometry. 
1  p,  a  wk. 


Concrete 
Geometry. 
1  p.  a  w  k. 


Concrete 
Geometry. 
1  p.  a  wk 


Physics,  Chemistry  and  Study  the  natural  phenomena  5  p.  a  wk.  through  first  years  by  experiments,  including 
Astronomy j        physical  measurements  and  the  recommendations  of  Conferences  7  and  9. 


7.     Natural  History. 


.Through  first  eight  years  2  p.  a  wk.,  of  not  less  than  30  minutes  each,  devoted  to  plants 
I        and  animals  ;  the  instruction  to  be  correlated  with  language,  drawing,   literature 
and  geography. 


8.     History... 


Biography  and 
Jlythology. 
3  p.  a  wk. 


American 
History 

and 
elements 
of  civil 

L;ovcrnm't. 

3  p.  a  wk. 


Greek  and 
Roman 
History. 

■i  p.  a  wk. 


9.     Geography . 


Time  allotted  in  first  eight  years  to  equal  that  given  to  number  work.     The   Physical 

I        subject  —  the  earth,    its   environment    and    inliabitauts,    including  the  Geogra- 
elements  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  zoology,  botany,  history,  commerce,  [phy. 

races,  religions  and  government.  | 

Abbreviations :    p  =  a  recitation  period  of  40  -45  minutes;  wk.--  week ;  yr.  ^  year. 
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German  Education. 

[Extracts  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong, 
now  studying  in  Munich,  Germany,  read  before  the 
N.  B.  Natural  History  Society.] 

*  *  *  During  my  residence  in  Germany  I  have  searched 
with  diligence  for  tliose  causes  which  one  may  discover  of 
the  German  superiority  to  ourselves  in  all  abstract  science  and 
in  education.  I  have  been  saved  a  disuiipointment  at  the  out- 
set by  not  e.xpectiag  to  find  a  great  illuminating  German 
"method,"  for  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  only 
"  method  "  of  pre  eminent  value  is  the  true  education  of  the 
individual.  Indeed  so  far  as  "methods"  are  concerned,  the 
Germans  are  in  many  respects  inferior  to  Americans.  In 
university  work,  for  instance,  their  ways  of  imparting  know- 
ledge are  inferior  to  ours.  Indeed  their  principle  is  rather  to 
provide  the  means  of  learning  than  teach.  Yet  the  German 
student  learns  better  and  more  than  the  American,  and  his 
superiority  becomes  the  more  marked  the  longer  he  continues 
his  studies.  It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  German  mental 
pre-eminence  must  lie  much  deeper  than  in  educational 
methods,  and  indeed  every  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  con- 
sists in  the  mental  composition  of  the  German  people.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Ihcy  have  greater  mental  capacity  than 
the  Americans,  for  that  is  not  true,  but  that  their  capacities 
are  better  adapted  to  that  particular  form  of  mental  activity 
which  makes  the  most  successful  students. 

If,  further,  one  attempts  to  analyze  these  qualities  or 
capacities,  I  think  he  will  find  that  two  are  of  primary  import- 
ance ;  first  the  quality,  best  called  ideality  ;  second,  strong 
sense  of  duty.  These  essentials  are  supplemented  by  two 
conditions  which  largely  result  from  them,  namely,  the  favor- 
able attitude  of  public  opinion  towards  even  the  most  abstract 
learning  and  state  aid  for  the  advancement  thereof.  If  to 
these  we  but  add  the  prevalence  of  logical  specialization,  we 
have,  I  am  sure,  the  essentials  to  explain  German  intellectu'il 
preeminence. 

The  high  ideality  of  the  Germans,  their  love  for  the  exercises 
of  the  imagination,  is  manifested  through  all  classes,  from 
the  lower,  delighting  in  folk-lore,  to  the  higher,  searching  in 
philosophies,  and  Ijy  the  all-embracing  devotion  to  art  and 
music.  Amongst  learned  men  it  is  shown  by  !c  love  for  the 
investigation  of  the  most  abstract  problems  for  compreliensive 
principles  for  natural  classifications.  This  spirit,  for  its  pos- 
sessors, makes  devotion  to  progressive  study  the  highest 
pleasure  of  life,  the  acme  of  mental  activity,  worthy  to  be 
followed  at  all  costs.  It  is  this  which  makes  possible  the 
highest  type  of  the  German  scientist  and  [ihilosopher.  The 
same  spirit  leads  young  men  whose  abilities  would  win  them 
riches  to  spend  years  at  the  universities  as  privat-docents, 
unsalaried  and  living  as  best  they  may,  with  the  prospect  of 
becoming,  after  middle-life,  professors  with  but  a  bare  living 
salary,  but  an  honored  student  vocation.  Again,  it  leads 
men  of  ability  to  adopt  for  life  the  profession  of  school- 
teaching,  with  its  trials  and  too-often  poverty,  and  to  serve 
faithfully  to  their  lives'  ends  —  all  for  the  sake  of  study  and 
the  association  with  study.  This  makes  possible  the  German 
school-master  the  best  in  the  world,  and  /if  is  the  secret  of 
the  superiority  of  the  German  .schools.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  one  swh  tfai-hcT.  He  lives  in  a  village  in 
Tyrol,  is  an  old  man  now,  and  has  given  his  life  to  teaching 
peasant  children.  In  his  house  I  have  seen  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  physics,  astronomy 


and  natural  history,  partly  collected  or  made  by  himself, 
partly  bought  from  what  he  could  save  from  earnings  scantier 
even  than  those  of  a  New  Brunswick  country  teacher.  The 
peasant  children  f>f  Tyrol  enjoy  from  him  teaching  of  a  quality 
which  the  children  of  our  cities  but  rarely  get.  How 
much  better  than  he  knows  is  such  a  teacher  building  ?  Yet 
I  am  assured  that  this  m,an  is  not  an  exception,  but  a  type, 
and  that  Germany  has  thousands  of  his  like.  Need  we  look 
much  further  for  the  causes  of  the  scientific  and  mental 
superiority  of  a  race  whose  investigators  and  whose  teachers 
are  moved  by  such  a  spirit  ? 

We  must  not.  in  these  good  results,  underestimate  the  value 
of  the  other  quality  I  have  mentioned  (although  the  two  are 
but  phases  of  one),  devotion  to  duty — a  natural  quality  in 
Germans,  intensified,  perhaps,  by  their  universal  military 
service.  Its  effects  can  be  seen  throughout  every  class  by 
the  thoroughness  and  pride  with  which  work  is  done,  and  by 
the  rarity  of  change  from  one  profession  to  another.  It  can 
be  seen  in  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  politeness  of 
all  officials,  rarity  of  accidents  on  railroads  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  incorruptibility  of  all  higher  officials.  In  investiga- 
tion it  produces  the  encycloptedic  type  of  work  for  which 
Germans  are  so  noted — work  useful  in  itself  and  essential  as 
the  foundation  of  principles.  In  education  it  produces  stead- 
fastness, conscientiousness,  thoroughness.  Are  not  these 
cardinal  for  educational  success  1 

The  favorable  state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany  towards 
all  science  and  education  is  a  stimulus  as  well  as  aid  to  all 
students.  The  investigator  and  educator,  although  poorer 
than  with  us,  occupy  relatively  a  higher  position  in  popular 
esteem.  Another  favorable  phase  of  public  opinion  is  that  it 
does  not  favor  change  of  profession,  especially  for  money 
profit.  This  tends  to  make  scientific  research  and  teaching, 
professions  and  not  temporary  occupations  ;  and  here  we 
have  yet  another  source  of  German  educational  strength. 

The  State  aid  given  to  purely  .scientific  research,  as  well  as 
to  ordinary  education,  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  our  system. 
To  such  an  extent  is  it  the  case  that  wealthy  Germans  very 
rarely  do  anything  for  the  aid  of  either  ;  a  misfortune,  it  is 
true,  but  on  the  whole  state  aid  is  both  more  reliable  and  more 
likely  to  be  expended  in  the  most  profitable  direction.  Many 
a  scientific  society  in  Europe,  supported  by  states  poorer  than 
New  Brunswick,  have  ample  means  provided  to  enable  them 
through  publications,  museums,  lecture-courses,  etc.,  to  realize 
their  highest  value  to  the  community.  Systematic  state  aid, 
partly  through  the  medium  of  the  universities  and  partly 
otherwise,  has  done  much  to  make  Germany  the  centre  of 
pure  science. 

The  prevalence  of  specialization  in  higher  study  is  but  one 
phase  of  a  universally-present  specialization  in  Germany. 
Men  are  there  trained  to  all  trades.  In  education,  a  man's 
life-work  is  chosen  earlier  than  with  us  ;  lie  hardly  thinks 
thereafter  of  deviating  from  it,  and  centres  all  his  energies 
upon  it.  In  investigation  the  specialization  is  not  by  a  great 
deal  so  extreme  as  many  people  suppose,  but  it  is  suflicient  to 
sound  depths  where  broader  treatment  could  but  stir  the 
surface.  The  Germans  learned  long  ago  that  the  man  in 
earnest  about  one  thing  is  the  superior  of  him  who  trifles  with 
many.  « 

In  these  comparisons  lies  a  moral  for  us.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  we  want  success  in  science  and  education  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Germans,  or  greater.  We  have  no  peculiar  qualities 
which  can  provide  us  a  special  road  to  it,  nor  can  any  develop- 
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ment  of  "methorts"  help  us.  Its  very  nature  admits  of 
attaicnient  liy  but  one  road,  and  that  lies  thiougb  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  same  qualities  which  have  given  success  to  the 
Germans.  None  of  these  (jualities  are  absent  from  us,  they 
are  but  latent  :  we  have  them  in  the  germ,  we  must  bring 
them  to  flower.  This  makes  our  duty  clear  before  us.  In 
ourselves  and  others,  through  example  and  precept,  we  are  to 
set  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  ideals,  to  the  study  of  broad 
principles  and  philosophies,  to  the  elevation  of  the  taste  for 
the  exercises  and  pleasures  of  the  imagination  in  nature,  art, 
literature,  poetry,  music:  in  a  word,  to  the  very  highest  and 
best  that  the  mind  of  man  has  been  able  to  develop.  In 
addition  we  are  to  set  forth  the  high  ideal  of  duty  for  its  own 
sake,  the  nobility  of  making  existence  a  means  to  noble 
accomplishment  instead  of  its  own  end,  the  truth  that  progres- 
sive improvement  of  self  and  others  is  the  highest  good  as 
well  as  the  highest  pleasure  of  life.  We  must  help  all  to 
choose  the  professions,  or  better,  to  respond  to  the  callings 
for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  to  specialize  in  them,  to  un- 
deviatingly  adhere  to  them,  and  above  all  to  regard  them  not 
as  means  for  making  a  living,  but  as  means  for  usefulness  to 
the  community,  the  best  living  incidentally  possible  being 
realized  from  them.  A  man's  ideal  relationship  to  his  com- 
munity is  not  to  make  his  living  from  it,  but  to  do  it  the 
greatest  possible  service.  We  have,  moreover,  to  bend  public 
opinion  to  favor  these  ideas  and  the  application  of  them  ;  and 
this  we  can  hcst  do  by  illustrating  in  our  lives  as  well  as 
teaching  their  great  mora!  and  educational  worth.  We  are  to 
vigorously  assert  the  truth  that  the  essence  of  education  con- 
sists in  the  education  of  all  the  higher  faculties,  not  in  their 
bending  to  any  one,  not  even  a  practical  purpose  ;  that  in  a 
community,  as  well  as  an  individual,  it  is  a  very  weak  and 
one-sided  development  which  results  from  favor  of  the  practi- 
cal at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual.  In  a  word,  we  are 
called  upon  in  the  midst  of  a  practical  community  to  resist 
the  pressure  to  majic  our  universities,  our  schools,  even  our 
scientific  societies,  practical.  Practical  education,  practical 
trainin.g,  we  should  have,  and  we  are  committing  a  great  error 
in  not  providing  for  it  ;  but  it  should  have  its  own  schools,  its 
own  colleges,  its  own  teachers.  Its  apparatus  and  its  methods 
are  very  different  from  those  of  pure  education,  and  could 
onlv  weaken  the  latter  by  its  introduction  therein,  without 
attaining  the  desired  results.  I  do  not  underestimate  the 
value,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  the  practical,  but  1  hold  that 
the  careful  cherishing  of  the  ideal  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  practical  ;  that  it  gives  the  refining,  the 
directing,  the  ennobling  influences  to  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, without  which  .success  in  the  latter  leads  only  to  useless 
vanities  and  sensual  pleasures.  The  practical  alone  is  not 
enough  to  make  life  more  than  animaf;  the  intellectual  is 
requisite  to  make  it  truly  hiiman,  as  the  religious  is  to  make 
it  approach  the  divine.  This  great  value  of  the  intellectual 
can,  as  else%vhere,  be  realized  only  through  a  division  of  labor. 
The  community  must  have  the  energies  of  most  of  its  mem- 
bers directed  to  practical  affairs,  but  it  should  have  a  large 
number  in  purely  educational  work.  The  former  should  share 
and  especially  sympathize  in  and  encourage  the  aspirations 
and  efforts  of  the  latter,  who,  in  turn,  should  have  in  them- 
selves something  of  the  practical,  and  appreciate  their  relation- 
ship to  it. 

But  perhaps  the  community  will  say,  we  cannot  afford  this 
abstract  education;  our  institutions  must  train  our  young 
people  first  of   all  for  the  practical   avocations;  students  of 


the  abstract  are  adapted  to  no  place  .amongst  us.  We  would 
gladly  have  high  intellectual  culture  amongst  us,  but  we  can- 
not afford  it.  To  all  this  the  answer  is  clear.  Then  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  our  intellectual  inferiority;  content 
ourselves  to  remain  among  the  world's  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;  content  with  such  minor  pleasures  as  our 
exertions  may  enable  us  to  buy;  content  with  such  faint 
echoes  as  may  reach  us  of  the  intellectual  joys  and  triumphs 
of  other  peoples. 

But  it  is  not  our  part,  members  of  a  scientific  and  educa- 
tional society,  to  remain  content  with  so  mediocre  an  ambition. 
Surely  we  have  a  great  scope  and  a  high  aim  for  our  activities. 


Two  Ways  of  Governing. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  came  to  the  town  of  Felicia, 
Superintendent  Wiseman  to  take  charge  of  the  schools. 
At  the  preliminarv  teachers'  meeting,  among  other 
things  he  said:  "A  careful  examination  of  the 
records  of  last  year  shows  that  the  attendance  and 
punctuality  are  not  what  you  and  I  wish  them  to  be. 
While  I  know  the  superintendent  and  teachers  strove 
nobly,  yet  we,  since  we  have  their  work  to  assist  us, 
should  accomplish  more  than  they.  Upon  mature 
deliberation  I  feel  justified  in  sayitig  that  long  exper- 
ience teaches  me  that  in  our  Texas  schools  not  one 
case  of  tardiness  in  ten,  and  not  one  of  absence  in  Jive 
is  neccessary.  That  means,  teachers,  I  expect  yon  to 
see  that  the  Felicia  schools  this  year  reduce  their 
absence  and  tardiness  in  the  ratio  shown  above. 
Perhaps  the  parents  need  educating  on  this  point, 
yet  if  you  win  the  children,  if  you  have  influence 
enough  to  make  them  see  the  matter  in  the  right  light, 
you  will  win  the  struggle.  I  leave  the  ways  and 
means  to  you,  only  do  not  forget  that  I  am  always 
ready  to  listen  to  your  plans  and  give  you  the  benefit 
of  what  experience  has  taught  me." 

Now  there  were  present  at  the  meeting  two  new 
teachers.  Miss  Firmlover  and  Miss  Weaksnapper. 
Both  were  normal  graduates,  both  had  taught  three 
years,  both  were  twenty-three  years  old,  both  were 
blessed  with  a  moderate  share  of  good  looks,  and  both 
felt  anxious  to  succeed  in  their  new  field  of  work. 
The  first  day  of  school  dawned  clear  and  bright. 

Miss  Firmlover  reached  school  at  8:05,  twenty 
minutes  before  the  required  time.  She  wore  a  pretty 
new  gingham  dress,  in  which  dark  red  was  the  pre- 
vailing color;  her  dark  hair  was  as  carefully  dressed 
as  if  she  had  been  going  to  an  elegant  reception  ;  a 
lovely  rose  was  licr  only  ornament;  no,  not  so,  for 
how  could  I  forget  the  happy  smile  and  the  cheerful 
gleam  of  her  eye.  She  took  from  a  basket,  a  vase,  a  silk 
drapery  scarf,  a  photograph  of  a  lovely  child  and  some 
flowers.  As  she  moved  from  desk  to  desk,  dusting 
here  and  there,  putting  up  all  the  windows  to  let  in 
the  crisp  autumn  air,  arranging  her  desk,  the  room 
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began  to  assume  a  home-like  air.  How  pretty  the 
flowers  looked  in  the  vase,  and  how  much  the  bright 
scarf  improved  the  tone  of  the  whole  room.  When 
the  signal  sounded  for  the  pupils  to  enter,  each  boy 
and  girl  who  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  seventh 
grade  received  a  smile  and  a  nod  of  welcome  as  if  the 
teacher  had  knowa  him  always.  Looks  of  satisfac- 
tion began  to  creep  into  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
and  one  irresponsible  whispered  to  his  chum,  "you 
bet  she's  a  daisy." 

Miss  Firmlover  made  her  pupils  a  nice  little  talk, 
at  the  close  of  which  she  asked  how  many  had  been 
neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  previous  session. 
Two  pupils  rose.  How  brightly  she  smiled  at  them, 
and  then  she  went  on :  "  Our  superintendent  wishes 
to  be  very  careful  to  have  our  attendance  as  good  as 
we  can  possibly  make  it.  Do  you  know,  Charlie, 
how  many  days  you  attend  school  in  the  year  ?  " 
"  One  hundred  and  eighty,"  answered  Charlie. 

"Yes,  but  how  many  solar  days  ?"  She  showed 
them  how  to  figure  it  out,  and  soon  they  learned 
that  they  could  spend  in  school  ouly  ninety  real  days; 
that  is,  for  every  day  they  were  in  school  they  were 
out  of  school  three  days.  She  showed  how  much  a 
day  lost  meant,  and  she  did  it  in  such  a  kind  way 
that  every  pupil  knew  she  meant  it,  and  yet  no  one 
thought  of  her  as  scolding.  "  I  am  very  anxious  to 
have  Superintendent  Wiseman  pleased  with  our  room, 
and  somehow  I  feel  sure  each  one  of  you  is  going  to 
help  me  to  win  his  favor.  How  pleased  I  should  be 
to  have  our  room  stand  as  high  as  any  in  the  building 
in  point  of  attendance." 

The  last  thing  she  said  at  the  close  of  school  was: 
"  How  many  of  you  will  promise  me  that  you  will  be 
sure  to  be  here  before  the  last  bell  rings  to-morrow 
morning  1  If  you  are  sick  or  obliged  to  be  absent, 
please  send  me  word,  so  I  shan't  be  uneasy  about  you. 
I've  something  special  to  tell  you  in  the  morning." 
It  had  been  such  a  happy  day  that  everyone  made  the 
promise,  and  left  school  feeling  that  the  year  was  to 
be  bright  and  prosperous.  Four  boys  hung  bashfully 
around  to  offer  to  carry  home  Miss  Firmlover's  books; 
six  girls  made  excuses  to  walk  home  with  her.  When 
Superintendent  Wiseman  met  the  merry  group  it  did 
not  take  more  than  a  j)assing  glance  for  him  to  see 
that  one  of  his  new  teachers  had  struck  a  responsive, 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  her  pupils. 

The  next  morning  every  seventh  grade  pupil  was 
present  except  one,  and  this  one  was  found  to  be 
sick.  In  largo  letters  Miss  Firmlover  wrote  on  the 
board:  "  September  22.  All  on  time.  All  present 
except  Mattio  Linn,  who  is  sick." 

"Now,"  with  a  smile,  she  said,  "I  want  you 
pupils  to  help  me  keep  the  attendance  roll.     I  shall 


report  to  you  every  day,  and  when  the  superintend- 
ent comes  in  to  know  how  we  are  getting  on  I'm 
going  to  call  on  Harold  or  Gertrude  or  some  one  else 
to  tell  him.  We'll  show  him  it  is  a  partnership 
affair  with  us.  I'm  sorry  Mattie  is  sick,  but  so  glad 
we  have  not  one  tardy  and  only  one  absent.  It  will 
make  me  happy  all  day,  for  to  confess  a  bit  of 
secret  to  you,  boys  and  girls,  a  tardy  scholar  always 
spoils  the  whole  day  for  me;  it  makes  me  so  sad  I 
just  can't  get  over  it  for  a  long  time. 

"  That  reminds  me  of  what  I  was  to  tell  you  this 
morning.  It  is  a  story  that  begins  in  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  way,  '  Once  upon  a  time.'  Well,  once  upon 
a  time,  many,  many  years  ago,  a  gallant  knight  rode 
up  to  a  blacksmith  shop;  it  was  8  o'clock,  but  the 
smithy  was  not  opened.  As  the  knight  strode  im- 
patiently to  and  fro  the  smith  appeared,  doffed  his 
cap  and  begged  his  Lordship's  pardon  for  being  five 
minutes  late."  But  I  have  not  the  time  to  tell  you 
the  story,  nor  can  I  reproduce  it  with  the  skill  and 
grace  she  told  it;  'twas  the  old  rhyme,  you  know: 

For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost, 
For  want  of  the  shoe  the  horse  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  rider  the  battle  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  battle  the  kingdom  was  lost, 
And  all  for  the  want  of  a  horse  shoe  nail. 

She  held  the  breathless  attention  of  the  class; 
when  she  closed  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  fall  in 
the  room,  and  her  words  sounded  positively  solemn 
as  she  added;  "  See,  my  dear  boys  and  girls,  what 
came  from  the  fact  that  one  man  was  late  in  arriving 
at  his  post  of  duty.  Only  five  minutes  late,  and  yet 
what  a  calamity  it  brought  upon  his  country." 

Maybe  you  think  she  then  pointed  the  "moral  that 
adorned  the  talc,"  but  she  didn't.  No,  she  was  too 
wise  for  that.  The  regular  programme  was  taken  up, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  of  the  story  till  ten  min- 
utes before  school  closed,  when  she  asked  a  thought- 
ful boy  what  he  meant  by  character;  his  definition 
led  to  a  discussion,  which  under  the  teacher's  guidance 
soon  showed  how  character  was  built  and  the  import- 
ance of  good  habits.  You  see  how  nicely  she  then 
brought  in  punctuality  and  the  reason  for  the  story 
toid  in  the  morning,  but  you  cannot  see  how  earn- 
estly she  looked  into  the  eyes  of  her  pupils  as  she 
told  them  how  the  tardiness  of  a  single  one  would 
grieve  her,  as  she  showed  that  a  teacher's  duty  was 
to  help  pupils  build  up  a  symmetrical  character,  that 
this  was  her  aim. 

Then  she  took  from  her  desk  some  letters  cut  from 
gilt  paper;  "  I  have  here,"  she  said,  "a  golden  sign. 
See  what  it  says:  No  tardy  jnipils  in  this  room  this 
year.     Who  will  help  me  put  it  up  this  afternoon  t  " 
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Forty  hands  went  up.  "  Thank  you,  I'll  ask  George 
and  Lena,  please."  (They  were  the  two  who  had,  as 
she  found  from  the  register,  caused  most  of  the  tardi- 
ness the  year  before.)  "  Now,  how  many  will  help  me 
to  keep  this  sign  up  all  the  year?  Think  before  you 
promise,  for  it's  a  serious  thing  to  make  a  promise. 
Wait  a  minute.  I'll  not  ask  you  to  raise  your  hands, 
but  to  bring  me  in  to-morrow  a  written  promise  that 
you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  help  me  keep 
this  golden  banner  on  our  walls.  Remember,  if  I  am 
tardy  or  any  pupil  is  tardy,  down  comes  the  proud 
emblem." 

Miss  Weaksnapper  reached  school  at  8:15.  She 
wore  a  tan  cloth  dress  that  cost  six  times  as  much 
as  a  gingham;  she  had  never  liked  the  dress,  it  didn't 
fit  well.  Brother  Jack  told  her  she  looked  horrid  in 
it,  so  she  was  going  to  wear  it  to  school  to  try  to  get 
rid  of  the  "old  thing."  Her  bangs  had  some  curl 
left  in  them  from  Sunday;  but,  of  course,  she 
couldn't  take  time  to  fix  her  hair  specially  nice  Just 
for  school. 

As  she  entered  the  sixth  grade  room  it  looked  so 
bare  that  she  gave  a  half  sigh  as  she  hung  up  her  hat. 
The  janitor  had  failed  to  raise  more  than  one  window 
and  she  didn't  think  about  the  difference  fresh  air 
would  make  in  a  whole  day's  work.  Seeing  the  fifth 
grade  teacher  in  the  hall  she  went  out  to  have  a  talk 
as  to  who  were  the  good  and  who  the  bad  pupils  last 
year.  By  the  time  the  bell  rang  she  bad  a  decided 
aversion  to  Fred  Grimes  and  Lee  Jones;  indeed,  she 
felt  the  grade  was  a  hard  set,  both  boys  and  girls; 
unconsciously  she  assumed  a  defensive  attitude.  As 
the  pupils  entered  she  stood  at  the  door,  her  pretty 
figure  drawn  up  rigidly  as  a  commanding  officer,  while 
her  face  wore  a  "  l)on't-try-any-ofyour-pranks-on-me" 
air. 

Miss  Weaksnaj)per  had  read  the  week  before  in  an 
educational  journal,  "Always  begin  your  year's  work 
by  a  bright  interesting  talk  to  your  pupils."'  This 
was  her  speech,  delivered  in  the  most  perfunctory 
style:  "  Children,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  this  morning. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  year  together.  [That 
sounds  well,  doesn't  it?  But  you  just  ought  to  have 
heard  the  tone  in  which  it  was  said.]  If  you  are  good 
children  I  shall  love  you  dearly;  I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  some  very  bad  boys  in  this  grade. 
[Oh,  what  a  mistake  that  was,  my  poor  little  woman!] 
I  will  now  read  the  rules  and  these  boys  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  you  will  see  what  you  are  expected  to  do." 

Here  followed  all  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  cata- 
logue. Then,  "I  must  also  tell  you  that  our  super- 
intendent is  very  particular  about  the  matter  of 
absence  and  tardiness.     He.  has  instructed   all   the 


teachers  to  be  very  strict  on  this  point,  hence  I  tell 
you  now,  so  you  may  have  fair  warning,  that  any 
pupil  who  is  tardy  or  absent  without  an  excuse  that 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  must  lose  his  recess  for  three 
days.  1  hope,  however,  I  shall  not  have  to  punish 
any  of  you." 

Then  followed  an  average  school  day.  Lee  and 
Fred  felt  that  they  had  been  pronounced  guilty  with- 
out a  trial,  and  this  did  not  tend  to  make  them  feel 
any  more  kindly  towards  the  teacher.  By  the  close 
of  the  school  the  air  in  the  room  was  foul,  Miss 
Weaksnapper  had  a  fearful  headache,  and  the  child- 
ren were  as  restless  as  so  many  Brownies.  What  a 
sigh  of  relief  she  gave  as  the  gong  sounded  for  dis- 
mission. None  of  her  children  waited  for  her  and 
she  was  glad  they  did  not,  for  she  longed  to  be  alone, 
to  rest,  to  wonder  why  it  was  that  she  had  so  much 
more  work,  so  much  more  trouble  than  any  other 
teacher. 

The  next  day  Robbie  Blake,  a  boy  disposed  to  do 
right  but  whose  mother  was  proud  of  her  Irish  blood, 
was  absent  from  Grade  G.  "  Does  any  one  know  why 
this  boy  is  absent  ? "  asked  Miss  Weaksnapper. 
"  Yes, 'em"  cried  the  bad  boy,  Fred  Grimes;  "  his  Ma 
kept  him  at  home  to  chop  wood,  and  she  said  if  you 
kept  Rob  in  at  recess  'cause  she  kept  him  at  home, 
there'd  be  a  big  fuss  in  the  fourth  ward." 

The  poor  teacher  was  utterly  discouraged  and 
wondered  what  kind  of  people  her  patrons  must  be. 
For  that  day  she  had  nothing  more  to  say  on  the 
absent  or  tardy  question,  but  all  her  working  and  even 
her  sleeping  thoughts  were  haunted  by  the  question: 
"  What  shall  I  do  with  Robbie  Blake  when  he  conies 
backl  What  can  I  do  with  Fred  Grimes  and  Lee 
Jones?" 

Don't  you  feel  sorry  for  her?  She  might  have  had 
those  boys  for  her  supporters,  and  yet  on  the  first 
day  she  made  them  leaders  of  the  opposition,  an 
opposition  that  gained  in  strength  each  day. — Mrs. 
Pennybacker,  in  Texas  iSchool  Journal. 


Lessons  for  Color  Instruction. 

We  have  been  asked  to  present  in  the  Review  a 
few  lessons  on  teaching  color.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
this  clearly  and  effectively  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
properly  illustrating  the  subject  in  these  columns. 
A  recent  work  on  the  subject,  "  Color  in  the  School 
Room,"  noticed  on  another  page,  presents  the  subject 
so  admirably,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  industrious 
teacher  the  best  results  may  he  obtained  in  this 
important  subject.  A  few  extracts  are  here  given  to 
show  the  plan  on  which  the  lessons  are  based  : 

The  teaching  of  color  in  the  primary  grades  of  our  public 
and  private  schools  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  necessity. 
This  conviction  brings  the  serious  question  to  ths  minds  of 
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hundreds  of  honest  and  enthusiastic  teachers — "  How  am  I 
to  begin?"  A  plan  is  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  who 
are  intereste'i  in  the  proper  color  instruction  of  little  child- 
ren. This  outfit  consists  of  three  distinct  features,  a  glass 
prism,  the  Maxwell  rotating  disks  and  the  Bradley  educa- 
tional colored  papers. 

By  using  a  cheap  glass  prism,  which  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  cents,  a  small  spectrum  may  be  shown  on  the  wall  of 
any  school-room  having  a  sunny  exposure  during  any  part 
of  the  day.  This  spectrum,  although  small  and  imperfect, 
will  make  plain  the  fact  that  sunlight  is  composed  of  many 
colors,  and  also  furnish  an  attractive  text  from  nature  for  a 
color  talk. 

The  second  step  in  this  logical  course  has  been  the  selec- 
tion of  six  colors  in  close  imitation  of  the  six  spectrum 
colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet,  and  the 
making  of  an  elaborate  set  of  Maxwell  disks  for  use  on  a 
simple  rotating  machine,  by  means  of  which  innumerable 
combinations  of  the  colors  are  secured  and  the  quantities  of 
each  standard  employed  in  such  combinations  can  be  defini- 
tely measured  and  recorded  by  a  new  and  simple  nomen- 
clature. 

The  third  step  has  been  the  making,  from  the  combina- 
tions thus  obtained  as  standards,  a  complete  new  line  of 
colored  papers,  comprising  about  135  colors,  all  in  dead 
finish,  which  is  the  only  surface  suited  to  the  production  of 
pure  colors  in  any  material.  This  line  of  papers,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prism  and  rotating  disks,  is  suflBcient  to  afford 
all  the  means  necessary  for  a  systematic  color  education  in 
the  primary  schools,  and  has  been  produced  without  regard 
to  cost,  the  only  object  being  to  get  the  best  colors  without 
the  use  of  arsenic,  which  is  so  common  in  the  cheap  papers 
in  the  market.  These  papers  are  so  complete  that  even 
without  the  disks  the  whole  color  scheme  may  be  taught, 
but  the  attractive  nature  of  the  rotating  disks  admirably 
adapts  that  device  te  the  presentation  of  the  elementary 
facts  of  color  combinations  to  a  class,  or,  in  fact,  an  entire 
school. 


QUESTION  DEPAETMENT. 

(2)  A  uniform  bent  lever,  the  weights  of  whose  arms  are 
5  pounds  and  10  pounds,  rests  with  the  shorter  arm  horizon- 
tal. What  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  short 
arm  that  the  lever  may  rest  with  the  long  arm  horizontal  ? 

Ans. — Take  any  length  for  the  short  arm,  say  20 
inches.  Then  the  long  arm  will  be  40  inches.  When 
the  short  arm  is  horizontal,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  be 
10  inches  from  the  point  on  which  the  lever  balances. 
Multiply  this  by  the  number  representing  the  weight 
of  the  short  arm  and  we  have  50.  The  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  long  arm  from  the  verti- 
cal line  passing  through  the  point  of  support,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  (10)  representing  the  weight  of 
the  long  arm,  must  also  equal  50.  Therefore  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  long  arm 
must  be  5  or  \  of  the  length  of  the  long  arm. 

When  the  loxy  (trm  becomes  horizontal  the  short 
arm  will  make  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical  line 


from  the  support  as  was  made  in  the  first  position, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  distant  from  the 
vertical  line  |^  of  its  length,  or  'i\  inches,  and  its 
further  end  will  be  distant  from  the  vertical  line  5 
inches. 

Let  X  equal  the  weight  required   to  be  placed  on 
this  further  end  to  keep  the  long  arm  horizontal. 
Then  we  have  20x10^2 J  XS+Sx-. 


For  "  iNijuinER." 

(1)  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic,  page  193,  Ex.  8. 
A  receives  2  per  cent,  commission  on  the  value  of 
the  wheat  and  4  per  cent  on  the  yalue  of  the  silk 
only,  but  not  on  the  sum  paid  for  commission.  If 
he  had  received  4  per  cent  on  this  also  he  would  have 
received  an  additional  sum,  or  4  per  cent,  on  §600,  or 
.?24  more,  being  in  all  8624,  which  would  then  be  6 
per  cent  of  all  the  sum  invested. 

6  per  cent  of  the  sum  invested  ==  $     624. 
1      "  "  "        =1     104. 

100       "  "  "        =110400. 

Deducting  the  commission,  $9800  was  left  to  be 
invested  in  silk. 


(2)     Page  217,  Ex.  iii.  4. 

Suppose  the  articles  cost  $1.00;  then  it  would  sell 
for  *1.05.  But  if  it  had  cost  5  per  cent  less,  that  is 
$•95,  it  would  require  to  be  sold  for  $1.04^  to  make  a 
gain  of  10  per  cent.  That  is  it  would  sell  for  one- 
half  a  cent  less  than  in  the  first  case. 

i  cent  =  difference  for  a  $  1.00  article. 

1     "     =         "       •     "     $  2.00 

5  cents  =        "  "'    $10.00       " 


(3)     Page  217,  Ex.  iii.  5. 

Ist  year  he  would  receive  interest  on  $100  at  6  per 
cent,  or  $6.00;  2nd  year  he  would  receive  another 
$6.00,  also  the  interest  on  the  first  si.x  dollars  at  5  per 
cent.,  in  all  $6.30;  3rd  year  he  would  receive  another 
$6.00,  besides  the  interest  on  $12.30  at  5  per  cent.,  in 
all  $6.61^. 

His  income  for  the  three  years  would  be$18.9H. 
The  $100  of  stock  would  then  amount  of  $118  91  i  in 
three  years.  But  $100  cash  at  5  per  cent  compound 
interest  for  the  same  time  would  amount  to  8115.76J. 
$115.76]  is  realized  from  $100. 

^^  1X5:7  6i 

„       100xll8.91i^j;.jQ.,  ,^^3 
115.76] 

Therefore  he  can  afford  to  give  $102,723  for  $100 
of  6  per  cent  bonds. 


$118.9li 
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For  W.  T.  McKbnzie.—  (1)  A  beam,  A  B,  10  feet 
lono;  and  weighing  56  pounds  balances  about  a  point  3  feet 
from  A.  When  a  weight  is  placed  at  B,  the  beam  balances 
about  a  point  14  feet  from  B.     Find  the  weight. 

Ans. — The  weight  of  the  beam  may  be  cousidered 
to  be  at  its  centre  of  gravity  7  feet  from  B.  Then 
we  have  at  B  j  pounds,  and  7  feet  from  it  50  pounds. 
These  two  weights  balance  1"4  feet  from  B,  or  50 
feet  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  oG  pounds. 
Then  GCxo  G=  1-4X3-. 
a;  =224. 


M.  F.  F, — Please   solve  the  following  in  the  columns  of 
the  Review  if  you  have  space.    Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic : 

Page  214,  Example  ex.  44  : 
Stock  sells  at  10?|. 
Brokerage,  +. 

Therefore  he  invests  S108  to  obtain  $100  stock. 
Income  from  investing  S108  =  $G. 
Again,  second  stock  sells  at  -$99. 
Income  from  §99=85. 
ei  =8„\,. 

$5x216 


Invests  $l08x2  =  s21fi.     Income  from  .?216  = 


99 


Total  income  =  S6+I10i|=8l6fj. 

Sum  invested  for  income  of  I16||=I108^I216  =  I324 

S324 
'IGH 

$324  X  S1674 


SI       =- 


"  §1674=": 

$324x11674      11^  -4^32076 

1  186"   ■*■ 


161! 


Whole  investment  =  132076. 
But  investments  were  made  as  1  :  2. 
132076 

U.  S.  5's==ll0692x2  =  |i21384  ) 


sum  invested  in  U.  S  6'3= 
S. 


-=$10692 


Ans. 


M.  F.  F.  — Please  solve  the  following  in  the  columns  of 
the  Review  if  you  have  space.  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic : 
Page  214,  Example  ex.  46  : 
Invest  in  stock  at  $92. 
Sell  at  $85. 
Lose  $7. 

Re-invest  $85  at  5^ 
Income  on  $100  =  $5. 

Sl=Mo- 
gg.^$5X$85^^^^_ 

Ist  stock  gave  3'i  interest. 

.•.  sum  gained  each  yr.  =.$4J  — $o  =  $l|. 

Lost  S7. 


.•.  No.  of  years  =       =5|  years. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Miss  Carrie  Everitt,  lately  of  the  St.  Stephen  staff  of 
teachers,  has  been  supplying  in  the  model  school,  Frederic- 
ton. 


Mr.  Geo.  A.  Inch  is  engaged  in   teaching  in  the  normal 
school,  Fredericton. 


The  attendance  at  the  Milltown  high  school  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  assistant  has  been  engaged. 


Miss  Ella  B.  Connell  and  Katie  Buckley,  of  Nos.  2  and  3, 
Simonds,  St.  .John  County,  have  each  been  adding  to  their 
school  apparatus  by  means  of  entertainments. 

Miss  Millie  McCann,  teacher  at  Greenock,  Charlotte  Co., 
has  by  means  of  a  school  concert  greatly  improved  her 
school  outfit. 


J.  G.  A.  Belyea,  A.  B.,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Petitcodiac  superior  school. 


Much  sickness  has  prevailed  among  teachers  this  term, 
and  many  substitutes  have  been  required. 

The  inspectors  report  a  very  hard  winter  in  which  to  do 
their  work.  Storm  upon  storm,  attended  with  high  winds 
and  cold  weather,  have  rendered  the  country  roads  impass- 
able for  days  at  a  time. 


More  than  the  usual  amount  of  scarlet  fever  has  prevailed 
this  winter.  It  has  interfered  very  seriously  with  the 
attendance  in  St.  John  city  schools. 

The  North  American  station  of  the  London  University  is 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Candidates  for  matriculation 
examination  must  send  in  their  applications  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  at  Halifax  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  university  before  first  day  of  May  next,  we  are 
informed. 

The  teachers  of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  are  looking  forward 
to  the  appoaching  session  of  the  summer  school  of  science, 
to  be  held  in  that  city  next  July,  and  are  holding  weekly 
meetings  to  discuss  psychology  and  physiology.  They  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  profit  more  from  the  instruction  given  in 
these  subjects  at  the  school.  If  the  teachers  in  other  local- 
ities are  doing  any  preparatory  work  for  the  summer  school 
it  would  be  well  to  intimate  it  through  the  Review.  The 
knowledge  that  some  are  preparing  would  incite  others  to 
similar  work. 

Mr.  I.  M.  Longley,  B.  A.  so  well  known  in  the  eastern 
counties  as  a  most  judicious  and  excellent  teacher,  is  now 
in  charge  of  Digby  Academy.  He  centres  around  himself 
and  the  academy  the  interest  of  his  pupils  and  their  parents, 
thereby  making  his  work  easy  and  pleasant.  Recently  his 
pupils  resolved  to  place  a  piano  in  their  fine  assembly  hall. 
They  are  paying  for  it  from  the  proceeds  of  concerts  they 
hold  for  that  purpose.  The  concert  of  February  the  15th 
was  particularly  successful,  graceful  calisthenic  exercises 
forming  a  prominent  feature.  Inspector  Morse,  Mr.  Letteney, 
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Cliairman  of  the  school  board,  and  the  clergymen  of  the 
town  expressed  their  appreciation  in  very  high  terms. 
Principal  Longley  is  supported  by  an  able  staff  of  teachers, 
viz.,  Mr.  Hogg  and  Misses  Smallie,  McNeil  and  Challon. 
Concerts  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conducted,  are  of  great 
benefit  to  a  school.  They  create  an  rsprit  de  curps,  furnish 
the  school  with  needful  appliances  not  usually  provided  for 
by  the  school  funds,  and  give  the  pupils  a  training  for  some 
^f  the  active  duties  of  life  which  ordinary  school  exercises 
do  not  afford. 


The  academy  at  North  Sydney  is  hereafter  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  first  class  studio  in  the  building.  Miss 
Denoon,  the  teacher,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  artist,  and 
will  give  attention  to  drawing  from  life  and  original 
work,  not  mere  copying  from  the  flat.  As  drawing  has 
become  so  prominent  a  subject  in  the  curriculum  this  will 
be  of  service  to  the  academy  in  the  annual  provincial 
examinations. 


A  superior  Nova  Scotia  county  academy  headmaster  at  an 
American  university,  will  be  free  to  take  a  pos'ition  in  any 
academy  or  high  school  as  a  substitute  until  the  end  of  the 
term,  any  time  after  the  first  of  April.  Address  can  be  had 
at  the  Education  Office,  Halifax. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Young  Man  in  Business,  by  Edward  Bok.  Publish- 
er, The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  Price  10c.  This  booklet 
appeared  first  in  the  CosmojwUtan,  creating  such  interest  as 
demanded  its  reissue  in  pamphlet  form.  Every  teacher 
reading  this  booklet  will  learn  many  an  ethical  hint  for  use 
in  his  class  room. 

The  Progressive  Speller,  by  E.  P.  Seuer.  142  pages. 
Publishers  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  30c.  This  is 
a  carefully  prepared  spelling  book,  well  arranged,  and  like 
nearly  all  American  school  books  beautifully  printed.  The 
price  is  very  reasonable  considering  the  quality  of  the  work. 

A  First  Book  in  Algebra,  by  W.  C.  Boyden,  A.  M. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Boston.  Price  60c.  176  pages. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  algebra  this  is  one  of  the 
best  books,  perhaps  the  best,  we  have  seen.  It  begins  with 
simple  equations  and  the  representation  of  numbers  by 
letters,  as  we  think  all  algebras  should  begin.  By  insensi- 
ble degrees  the  pupil  is  made  to  substitute  the  more  general 
ideas  of  number  for  the  special  values  in  arithmetic. 
Mental  power  is  developed  by  a  large  number  of  well 
selected  problems.  The  explanations  are  simple  and  the 
definitions  precise  and  neat.  The  ground  covered  is  ample 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school  course.  The 
binding  and  printing  arc  particularly  good. 


Color  in  the  Schoolroom,  a  Manual  for  teachers,  by 
Milton  Bradley.  Price  §1.00.  Selby  &  Co.,  Toronto.  This 
work  has  about  a  hundred  i)age8  devoted  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  color  teaching,  and  contains  nearly  the  sam^ 
^iiumber  of  pages  of  colored  papers  prepared  for  primary 
instruction.  These  include  the  six  spectrum  standards 
with  intermediate  hues  and  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  the 


tints  and  shades  of  the  standards  and  various  combinations 
of  them.  Each  tint,  shade  or  combination  is  given  a  name 
corresponding  with  its  color  value,  making  a  much  simpler 
process  of  naming  than  the  one  in  common  use,  such  as 
secondaries,  tertiaries,  olives,  etc.  The  object  of  this  book 
is  to  outline  a  course  in  elementary  color  training,  which 
should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  school-room  both  from 
an  artistic  and  useful  standpoint.  (See  the  advertisement  of 
Messrs.  Selby  &  Co.  in  another  column.) 


Elementary  Classics,  tales  of  the  civil  war  from  Cajsar's 
Commentaries,  adapted  for  the  use  of  beginners,  with  vocabu- 
laries, notes  and  exercises,  by  C.  H.  Keene,  M.  A.  Price 
Is.  6d.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.  The  tales  here  given  are  abridged  from  the  original, 
the  language  simplified,  and  the  exercises  thereon  based 
on  the  text. 


*  L'AvARB,  a  Prose  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,  by  Molifere,  with  a 
biography  of  the  author,  grammatical  and  explanatory  notes 
and  a  complete  vocabulary,  by  Theodore  Henckels,  instruct- 
or in  French  in  Harvard  University.  Price  65  cents.  Pub- 
lishers Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  seems  a  very 
complete  edition  of  Moliere's  famous  comedy.  The  notes  are 
full  and  placed  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page.  The  clear  type  and  excellent  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  will  be  appreciated  by  the  reader. 


The  March  Magazines. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  a  paper  by  Nicholas  Murr.ay 
Butler  on  the  "  Reform  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United 
States." 

In  the  Forum  there  is  an  article  on  "  The  Duty  of  Educated 
Men  in  a  Democracy,"  by  E.  L.  Godkin.  and  one  on  "  Child 
Study  in  the  Hospital;  A  Record  of  Six  Hundred  Cases," 
by  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin. 

All  historical  students  will  be  interested  in  the  opening 
article  of  the  March  Century;  "The  Tuilleries  Under  the  Second 
Empire." 

In  the  Popular  Science  Monthlji,  Prof.  Huxley  contributes 
another  interesting  article  on  the' late  Prof.  Tyndall. 

In  recent  numbers  of  UtteH's  Living  Age  the  following 
articles  are  of  more  than  ordiaarv  interest.  The  Letters  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  Sea  Power,  its  l^ast  and  Future;  The  Queen 
and  Her  Second  Prime  Minister:  Early  Recollections  of 
Tennyson. 

Among  the  many  excellent  articles  in  the  Canadian  Magazine 
are  "  The  Canadian  Premier  and  the  United  States  President:" 
"  The  Gardenr  of  British  Columbia;"  "  Canadian  Art  Schools, 
Artists  and  Art." 

In  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  February,  the  quaint  Pomona 
continues  her  European  travels,  the  reading  of  which  will  give 
many  a  fact  and  hint  to  Ihe  teacher  for  his  geography  lesson. 

J  he  Delineator  for  April  is  the  second  of  the  "  Great  Spring 
Numbers,"  and  has  many  special  features  in  addition  to  the 
unusually  fine  display  of  attractive  styles.  Prominence  is 
given  to  bicycling  in  an  illustrated  article  which  describes 
How  to  Ride  and  What  to  Wear,  and  also  in  a  full  page  of 
figures  in  bicycling  costumes  and  an  original  piece  of  music 
entitled  the  Cyclists'  March.  The  paper  on  How  to  Live 
Wisely  opens  a  subject  that  should  commend  itself  to  all 
housekeepers,  and  the  chapter  on  The  EtHjuette  of  the  Dinner 
Table  treat  of  the  most  refined  observances  at  the  festive 
board.  Around  the  Tea  Table  furnishes  both  in.struction  and 
enterlainment,  and  further  entertainment  is  provided  in  An 
Easter  Party  and  Literary  Charades.  The  latest  literature  is 
discussed  in  Among  the  Newest  Books,  and  Flower  Culture 
for  the  month  tells  what  work  should  be  done  in  preparing 
the  garden  for  the  spring  and  summer.  The  subscription 
price  of  The  Delineator  is  $L00  a  year.  Single  Copies,  15  cts. 
Address  orders  to  the  Dtlinealor  Publishing  Co.  (Ltd.,)  33 
Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  11th  of  May  is  Arbor  Day  for  Nova  Scotia. 


Teacheks  and  schools  may  help  in  the  excellent 
work  that  the  Botanical  Club  of  Canada  is  attempt- 
ing to  do — in  noting  and  keeping  records  of  the  first 
appearance  of  flowers  and  of  birds  in  their  locality, 
and  in  sundry  such  reports  to  the  different  secretaries 
of  the  counties  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces. 


Inspector  Carter  has  appointed  Friday,  May  18th, 
as  Arbor  Day  for  the  schools  in  his  district  (No.  4). 
As  the  18th  is  a  holiday  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Saint  John  it  is  probable  that  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent will  sanction  May  17th  for  the  observance  of  the 
day  in  that  city. 


A  NUMBER  of  answers  for  Question  Department, 
unavoidably  crowded  out,' will  appear  next  month. 


Wanted  : 
cation,  1886. 


No.  18  of  the  N.  B.  Journal  of   Edu- 


We  have  received  the  Qntario  School  Report;  also 
from  Supt.  Dr.  Milligan,  the  Report  of  the  Methodist 
Schools  of  Newfoundland. 


Those  who  are  looking  for  recreation  and  instruc- 
tion combined  during  the  coming  vacation,  should 
read  the  advertisements  of  the  Summer  Schools  on 
another  page. 


The  Local  Legislature  of  P.  B.  Island  met  on  the 
28th  ult.  Direct  taxation  is  promised  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Measures  of  retrenchment  may  also  be  antici- 
pated. In  the  general  cutting  down  of  expenditure, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  aliect 
injuriously  the  educational  interests  of  the  Province. 


It  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  that  both  Provin- 
cial Secretary  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Powell,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  opposition,  expressed  satisfaction  that 
the  Provincial  expenditure  for  education  had  increas- 
ed in  New  Brunswick.  That  is  the  proper  way  to 
look  upon  it.  Whatever  wrangling  there  may  be  over 
other  matters,  there  should  be  harmony  in  the  promo- 
tion of  knowledge. 


The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  in  New 
Brunswick,  says  in  his  Annual  report: 

The  number  of  non-resident  owners  of  property  who  re- 
side and,  therefore,  pay  their  school  taxes  in  other  and  more 
wealthy  districts  of  the  same  parish  is  gradually  increasing. 
In  some  districts  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible,  from 
this  cause,  to  maintain  a  school  even  for  one  term  each  year. 
The  provision  of  the  School  Act  which  requires  the  taxes  on 
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property  included  within  the  bounds  of  a  district,  if  owned 
by  a  resident  of  another  district  in  the  same  parish,  to  be 
paid  in  the  latter  district,  works  a  serious  injustice  in  many 
cases.  It  would  probably  create  confusion  and  dissatisfac- 
tion in  many  places  to  change  the  law  now;  but  unless  it 
be  changed  we  cannot  hope  for  a  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  districts  requiring  special  assistance. 

This  a  matter  that  has  been  more  than  once  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  yearly 
becoming  of  more  importance.  The  tendency  is  and 
has  been  for  ownership  of  outlying  property  to  con- 
centrate in  towns  and  villages  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  country  districts.  As  long  as  the  present 
system  of  parish  unity  is  adhered  to  the  evil  will  exist. 
The  school  district  is  a  unit  in  the  management  of  its 
school  affairs.  Why  should  it  not  be  a  unit  in  the 
ownership  for  school  purposes  of  all  the  property 
within  its  bounds? 


BATHURST  SCHOOL  TROUBLE. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Fraser  (now  Lieut-Gov- 
ernor Eraser)  on  the  Bathurst  school  difiBculty,  has 
"been  published,  and  makes  a  volume  of  seventy-two 
pages.  The  history  of  this  case  is  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  go  into  it  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  the  difSculty  grew  out  of  alleged 
attempts  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  bring  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Bathurst  and  other  parts  of  Glouces- 
ter County  more  or  less  under  their  control.  The 
matter  was  made  the  subject  of  legislative  enquiry, 
and  Commissioner  Fraser  frees  from  the  charge  of 
interference  the  local  clergy;  and  finds  further  that 
the  Government  and  Board  of  Education  were  impar- 
tial in  the  administration  of  the  school  law.  The 
report  points  out  that  the  trustees  had  not  discharged 
their  duties  as  satisfactorily  as  they  might  have  done, 
and  that  there  were  departures  from  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  law  on  the  part  of  some  teachers, 
although  these  are  regarded  by  the  Commissioner  as 
unintentional,  proceeding  from  ignorance  of  the 
school  law  rather  than  from  wilfulness. 

The  finding  of  the  Commissioner  is  regarded  as  an 
impartial  and  conscientious  judgment  of  the  matter 
in  dispute,  and  will  no  doubt  be  accepted  as  such 
"by  all  who  do  not  wish  to  see  our  excellent 
school  system  imperilled  by  prejudice  and  ground- 
less fears.  If  the  school  law  continues  to  be  admin- 
istered with  wisdom  and  tact,  as  it  has  been  since  its 
inception  in  New  Brunswick,  there  is  no  need  that 
the  consciences  of  any  sect  shall  suffer,  or  that  pas- 
sion or  prejudice  be  stirred  up  in  any  locality,  if  the 
administrators  of  it  in  these  localitis  are  prudent 
men,  and  have  some  regard  for  the  feelings  and  views 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 


INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING. 

The  gardener  who  trims  his  trees  all  to  one  pattern 
fails  to  produce  those  pleasing  effects  which  are  found 
where  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  are  respect- 
ed. .  A  well  trimmed  hedgerow  may  look  well  as  a 
whole,  but  the  varied  beauties  and  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  units  are  entirely  lost.  Is  it  not  so  in 
the  most  of  our  schools  where  the  pupils  are  dealt 
with  in  masses  ?  Every  one  must  be  cast  in  the  same 
mould  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  The 
talented  become  restive  and  bad  or  acquire  habits  of 
idleness  while  waiting  for  the  dull,  and  the  dull  be- 
come discouraged  and  hopeless  while  trying  to  follow 
those  naturally  bright.  We  always  felt  it  to  be  a 
great  injustice  to  keep  large  classes  entirely  together 
for  six  months  or  a  year  at  a  time,  to  suit  the  teach- 
ing to  the  average  ability  of  the  class  and  to  ignore 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  pupil.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  pedagogy. 

We  have  endeavored  in  our  own  class  teaching  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  weakest  members  of  the 
class,  allowing  the  rest  to  work  by  themselves  but  re- 
serving enough  time  to  give  them  some  individual 
assistance,  and  allowing  them  to  advance  as  rapidly 
as  they  were  able  without  regard  to  the  progress  of 
their  class  mates. 

We  were  therefore  much  interested  in  reading  a 
description  by  Mr.  Search,  Superintendent  of  the 
Pueblo  Schools  of  a  system  of  "Individual  Teaching" 
adopted  there.  "The  fundamental  characteristic  of 
the  plan  on  which  the  schools  are  organized  is  its 
conservation  of  the  individual."  Every  pupil  carries 
on  a  large  part  of  his  studies  by  himself — the  teacher 
passing  from  desk  to  desk,  developing  self-reliant  and 
independent  workers.  Love  of  vvork  caused  by  suc- 
cess soon  becomes  a  more  powerful  stimulus  than 
competition.  A  careful  record  is  kept  of  each  pupil's 
advancement.  It  is  found  that  artificial  inducements 
to  study  are  not  needed  —  nearly  every  one  develop- 
ing into  an  ideal  student.  We  believe  that  when 
laboratory  methods  become  more  common  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  plan  will  be  adopted  everywhere. 


N.  B.  UNIVERSITY  SENATE  REPRESENTATION. 

The  Legislature  being  in  session  again,  the  Review 
would  draw  its  attention  to  a  resolution  carried  al- 
most unanimously  at  the  last  Provincial  Teachers' 
Institute,  which  was  in  effect,  that  any  teacher  be 
made  eligible  as  a  Senator  of  the  University.  Few 
if  any  of  its  graduates  in  the  teaching  ranks  are  op- 
posed to  the  change.  They  are  quite  willing  to  take 
their  chances  with  the  rest  of  the  teachers. 
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There  does  not  seem  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
thus  circumscribing  the  representation.  The  Got- 
ernment  has  not  always  appointed  graduates  of  the 
university  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Senate,  and  in  so 
far  as  is  known,  no  injury  has  been  done  in  so  doing. 
There  are  graduates  of  more  than  one  university 
among  the  teachers,  and  there  are  teachers  who  are 
not  graduates  of  any  university  who  are  preparing 
as  many  pupils  to  matriculate,  and  taking  quite  as 
much  interest,  if  not  more,  than  those  who  hold  a 
degree.  Why  should  these  men  be  denied  equal 
rights  with  others  perhaps  less  deserving? 

Again,  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  teachers 
are  women,  and  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the 
university  students  are  women.  Why  should  they  not 
have  a  chance  with  the  rest?  The  most  determined 
opponent  of  female  suffrage  could  not  object  to  this. 

It  has  been  urged  that  if  Senate  representation 
were  thrown  open  to  all  the  teachers,  a  poor  selection 
might  be  made.  The  teachers  can  at  all  times  be 
relied  upon  to  make  a  suitable  choice.  The  legisla- 
tors will  do  well  to  remove  all  barriers  in  this  matter 
of  Senate  representation.  If  they  are  not  removed 
now  they  will  be  in  the  end.  So  why  keep  the  teachers 
stirred  up  when  no  good  object  can  be  gained  by  delay  i 

The  best  interests  of  the  university  will  be  promo- 
ted by  getting  as  many  teachers  as  possible  to  take  an 
interest  in  its  welfare.  This  can  not  be  done  by.  any 
policy  of  exclusion. 

HOW  TO  AVOID   OVER-PRESSURE  IN  SCHOOL- 
WORK. 

The  impression  seems  to  be  very  general  that  over- 
pressure of  studies  in  our  public  schools  is  seriously 
injuring  the  health  of  our  pupils,  stunting  their 
growth  and  even  failing  to  secure  the  intellectual 
vigor  which  is  sought.  That  such  over-pressure  does 
exist  especially  in  graded  schools  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  we  think  that  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  greatly 
magnified.  A  much  more  serious  evil  exists  in  the 
social  customs  which  permit  young  people  to  spend 
so  much  of  their  time  at  parties  extending  into  the 
"  wee  sma'  hours." 

As  a  remedy  for  over-pressure  we  propose:  1.  A 
succession  of  studies  instead  of  so  many  contempor- 
aneously. When  pupils  become  particularly  interested 
in  some  one  of  a  group  of  subjects  it  is  well  for  a  time 
to  give  special  attention  to  that  subject  to  the  neglect 
of  others  of  the  same  group.  But  this  principle 
should  never  be  carried  so  far  that  at  any  time  one  of 
the  fine  fundamental  disciplines  will  fail  to  be  repre- 
sented by  some  one  or  other  of  its  sub-divisions  so 
that  we  may  not  fail  to  secure  an  all-round  develop- 


ment. 2.  Let  laboratory  methods  take  the  place  of 
book  work.  These  methods  can  be  applied  to  geo- 
graphy, history  and  other  subjects  as  well  as  to 
science.  No  pupil  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  spon- 
taneous self-activity.  It  is  the  dull  routine  of  con- 
tinuous memorizing  that  crushes  the  life  out  of  young 
minds.  3.  Let  every  recitation  be  conducted  by  the 
teacher  without  the  open  text-book.  If  the  teacher 
has  to  know  every  subject  so  well  that  he  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  book  when  asking  questions  the  pupil  is 
not  likely  to  suffer  much  from  diflBcult  tasks. 


eRAMMAR  AND  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  (N.  B.)  iff  his  excellent 
report  indicates  some  proposed  changes  in  the  pre- 
sent status  of  the  grammar  and  superior  schools. 

After  1895,  he  recommends  that  grammar  schools 
not  having  an  enrolment  of  twenty  pupils  receiving 
instruction  beyond  Standard  VIII,  be  not  recognized 
as  entitled  to  the  grant.  These  schools,  however,  may 
obtain  the  superior  school  grant  if  they  are  graded. 

Many  associations  cluster  around  the  old  country 
grammar  schools,  and  many  of  our  prominent  citi- 
zens owe  much  to  them.  It  may  be  that  the  relative- 
ly small  numbers  of  advanced  pupils  graduated  from 
them  represents  in  importance  to  the  state  much 
more  than  the  greater  number  sent  out  from  the 
schools  of  the  populous  centres.  Yet  the  "greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number"  is  a  principle  which 
must  in  the  end  prevail.  It  would  serve  as  a  great 
impetus  to  secondary  education,  if  all  schools,  regard- 
less of  location,  having  twenty  pupils  receiving 
instruction  in  advance  of  Standard  Vlil,  were  recog- 
nized as  grammar  schools.  Perhaps  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent may  have  in  contemplation  some  such 
plan.  That  superior  schools  should  be  graded  is  sound 
in  principle.  In  practice,  however,  some  hardship 
will  be  felt  in  a  few  localities.  In  these  places  one 
teacher  with  a  class-room  assistant  is  doing  excellent 
work  and  admirably  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the 
superior  school.  In  other  cases  such  superior  schools 
are  not  deserving  of  the  grant.  Taken  all  in  all, 
little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Inch. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  regret,  however,  if  by  the 
proposed  changes,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  gram- 
mar and  superior  schools  grants  was  decreased. 
New  Brunswick  is  not  fully  abreast' of  the  times  in 
the  matter  of  secondary  education,  and  any  decrease 
in  the  grant  for  that  purpose  would  have  the  effect  of 
still  further  reducing  the  number  of  desirable  posi- 
tions and  lowering  the  average  salaries  paid  to 
teachers. 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS, 

Which  is  the  better  plan  in  graded  schools;  one  or 
two  grades  for  each  teacher?    Nearly  all  teachers  will 
reply  at  once,  one  grade.    In  giving  this  answer  so 
promptly,  are  we  not  sometimes  influenced  by  our 
ideas  of  what  is  ensyl    I  presume  that  this  feeling  is 
allowable  even  in  a  teacher  who  is  supposed  by  many 
to  enjoy  a  very  easy  existence,  but  there  is  no  neces. 
sity  to  argue  that  matter  with  teachers.     I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  one  grade  is  sufficient  for  each  teacher, 
always  providing  that  she  makes  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunities it  affords  her.     If  by  one  grade,  one  class 
for  the  whole  school   is  meant,  then  a  teacher  can 
manage  two  grades  as  well  as  one,  and  I  would  advise 
school  officers  to  impose  two  grades  as  soon  as  possible. 
Suppose  there  are  fifty  pupils  in  one  grade  in  a  room, 
should  forty-nine  be  kept  listening  while  one  is  read- 
ing, until  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  them  have  read? 
I  think  not.     Should  the  class  be  divided  into  two 
sections  of  twenty-five  each,  simply  because  it  is  too 
unwieldy?    I  think  that  one  class  of  fifty  is  too  large 
but  that  is  only  one  of  many  reasons  in  favor  of  two 
or  more  classes.     Each   teacher   has  many   bright, 
attentive  and  regular,  and  only  a  few,  let  us  hope,  of 
dull,  inattentive  and   irregular  pupils.     These  latter 
pupils  can  not  advance  with  the  same  rapidity  that 
the  other  pupils  can,  they  require  more  drill  and  at- 
tention from  the  teacher;  should  they  be  incorporated 
with  the  best  pupils  to  be  a  clog  upon  their  advance 
and  to  be  discouraged  by  the  effort,  or  should  they 
be  put  in  a  class  by  themselves?    I  think  they  should 
be  separated,  but  always  with  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  promotion  if  it  is  deserved.     On  the  other  hand 
if  a  pupil  fails  to  keep  up  with  his  work  there  is  the 
opportunity  of   putting  him  where  he  belongs.      A 
teacher  will   thus   have  a  powerful  lever  to  aid  her 
in  her  work.     With  only  one  class  in  each  room  an 
indifferent  teacher  will  have  much  idle  time  on   her 
hands.     This  should  not  be. 


The  tendency  is  to  put  the  most  effort  upon  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  grading  class,  and  to  slight 
"  class  B."  Do  not  do  it.  The  conscientious  and 
skilful  teacher  is  not  marked  by  the  few  brilliant 
pupils,  but  by  the  few  unprepared  pupils  she  has.  It 
may  be  that  the  attainments  of  the  few  show  the  op- 
portunities of  all.  Yes,  minus  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  .  Take  care  of  the  weak  ones  and  the 
strong  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  word  more  about  normal  school  entrance  exam- 
inations. Applications  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector 
not  later  than  May  24th.  There  are  forms  which 
may  be  obtained  from  any  grammar  or  superior  school 


teacher  in  the  vicinity.  Do  not  ask  them  to  mail  them 
but  apply  personally  or  send  for  them.  The  Inspec- 
tors also  have  them.  You  had  better  instruct  candi- 
dates to  register  their  applications.  The  examina- 
tions this  year  begin  on  Tuesday,  July  3rd,  at  9  a.  m. 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  arrangements  as  to  sta- 
tions will  prevail  this  year  as  last.  Consult  Review 
and  School  Manual,  and  do  not  make  unnecessary 
inquiries. 

New  Brunswick  School  Report. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  schools  of  New  Bruns- 
wick for  1893  shows  steady  and  progressive  advance  in 
educational  matters.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  what  the 
superintendent  regards  as  of  greater  importance,  viz, 
in  the  gradual  increase  of  the  average  number  of  days 
of  the  school  year,  during  which  schools  are  maintain- 
ed in  operation,  and  the  consequent  lengthening  of 
the  uninterrupted  school  life  of  individual  pupils, 
Me  regards  four  terms"  continuous  attendance  at  school 
as  of  greater  advantage  than  twice  that  length  of 
time  spent  at  broken  intervals.  Comparing  the  first 
term  of  1893  with  the  first  term  of  1891,  an  increase 
is  shown  of  78  schools  and  586  pupils.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  average  time  that  the  schools  have 
been  in  operation  increased  1^  per  cent.  aTnd  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  2^  per  cent.  St.  John 
County  leads  the  province  with  a  percentage  of  72.90. 
The  few  country  schools  in  this  county  gives  it  an 
advantage.  The  average  attendance  for  the  whole 
province  for  the  year  exceeds  that  of  any  year  since 
the  school  terms  have  been  arranged  as  at  present. 
Nearly  21^  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  enrolled. 

"  Of  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  Fredericton  made 
the  highest  average  attendance  during  the  year,  though  sur- 
passed by  Milltown  for  the  term  ending  December,  1893. 
Milltown  has  the  honor  of  having  made  the  highest  average 
of  attendance  (86.71)  ever  reported  by  any  public  school 
since  the  present  School  Act  went  into  operation.  The 
average  of  Milltown  for  the  year  79.84  and  for  the  last  term 
86.71.  St,  Stephen's  average  for  the  year  was  83.45,  Saint 
John  78  33,  Moncton  78.48 

"  A  careful  analysis  of  statistics  will  show  that  about 
15,000  children  begin  school  life  each  year  by  enrolment  in 
in  grade  I.  Of  these  1.5,000  children,'  about  70  per  cent, 
reach  grade  II. ;  about  70  per  cent.,  grade  III.  ;  from  GO  to 
65  per  cent.,  grade  IV. ;  about  .50  per  cent.,  grade  V, ;  while 
only  16  or  17  per  cent,  enter  upon  grade  VI.  About  5  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  reach  the  high  school  grades.  As 
this  average  is  for  the  province,  it  is  evident  that  a  consid- 
erably higher  iierceotage  of  the  pupils  in  the  cities,  towns 
and  villages  reach  the  higher  grades.  » 

"It  is  clear  that  the  result  of  this  analysis  justifies  the 
special  attention  that  is  now  being  given  to  primary  edu- 
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cation.  If  one-half  of  the  children  enrolled  in  our  schools 
never  piiss  beyond  the  fourth  grade,  the  course  of  study  for 
these  grades  should  comprehend,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
the  fundamental  essentials  of  a  practical  education,  and 
should  not  comprehend  more.  An  examination  of  the  table 
will  show  how  far  this  ideal  is  being  reached." 

Dr.  Inch  while  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
training  given  in  primary  grades,  does  not  wish  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  that  the  importance  of  atten- 
tion to  the  higher  grades  is  only  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  those  grades.  He  justly 
remarks: 

"  Of  the  children  entering  school  in  any  given  year,  the 
five  per  cent,  who  pass  through  all  the  grades  to  the  high 
schools,  and  some  of  them  to  the  university,  may  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  country  than  the  ninety-five  per  cent,  who  drop 
out  of  school  after  a  shorter  course;  for,  from  this  small 
minority  must  be  drawn  our  teachers  and  our  intellectual 
leaders  in  every  department  of  thought  and  activity." 

A  very  satisfactory  feature  in  the  report  is  the 
gradual  increase  shown  in  the  relative  number  of  first 
and  second  class  teachers.  Female  teachers  number 
73  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed  which  for 
the  year  was  1702.  In  the  matter  of  teachers'  salar- 
ies the  report  is  not  so  satisfactory.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  remuneration  of  all  classes  of  teachers 
except  third  class  male,  which  each  year  are  becoming 
fewer.  About  57  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for 
teachers'  salaries  is  now  derived  from  the  provincial 
revenue  and  the  county  fund.  This  condition  of 
affairs  calls  forth  from  the  Superintendent  strong  and 
deserved  criticism. 

"If  the  above  figures  are  to  be  taken  as  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  value  assigned  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  work  done  in  our  schools,  it  is  manifest  that  there 
is  clamant  need  of  enlightenment,  if  not  immediate  legisla- 
tion of  some  sort.  With  advancement  in  most  other  direc- 
tions, and  with  more  rigid  requirements  of  teachers  a.s  to 
scholarship  and  training,  they  receive  no  better  salaries  than 
were  paid  twelve  years  ago ;  and  yet  complaint  is  made  that 
many  of  the  best  teachers  leave  the  profession  after  a  few 
years'  service.  Perhaps  the  fault  rests  more  with  trustees 
than  with  the  general  body  of  ratepayers;  for  it  is  unfor- 
tunately true  that  in  some  cases  the  only  interest  shown  by 
trustees  in  the  schools  is  to  keep  them  closed  as  long  as 
possible,  and  when  compelled  to  open  them,  to  employ  the 
cheapest  teachers  obtainable  without  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  district.  A  more  summary  metho't  than 
the  law  provides  seems  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  school 
trustees  from  thwarting  the  purposes  for  which  the  school 
law  was  enacted.  It  is  true  that  many  districts  throughout 
the  province  are  so  poor  and  so  sparsely  populated  that  even 
with  the  special  provincial  grant  provided  in  such  cases, 
they  are  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  school  privileges  for 
only  a  part  of  the  school  year,  and  with  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  accept  a  very  small  remuneration.  This  is  a  dis- 
advantage incident  to  pioneer  life,  and  cannot  be  helped,  j 


but  districts  which  have  an  assessable  valuation  of  $20,000 
and  upwards  are  well  able  to  maintain  a  school  permanently 
and  to  employ  at  a  reasonable  salary  teachers  of  a  class  not 
lower  than  the  second.'' 

The  total  amount  levied  from  all  sources  for  the 
support  of  schools  during  the  year  was  8421,383.60. 
The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $0.06,  which  is  com- 
paratively very  low,  and  leaves  room  for  very  much 
extended  local  effort. 

The  Superintendent's  remarks  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  grammar  and  superior  schools  will  be 
regarded  with  interest  and  perhaps  alarm  in  some 
quarters.  He  makes  out  a  strong  case  against  the 
e.iiistence  of  many  of  the  grammar  schools  and  jeopar- 
dizes  the   ungraded    superior   schools.      He  Siiys: 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  after  the  present  school 
year,  no  ungraded  school  be  recognized  as  a  superior  school ; 
that  all  superior  school  buildings  be  provided  with  suitable 
furnished  apartments  for  at  least  two  graded  departments; 
and  that  the  principal  of  a  superior  school  shall  be  required 
to  hold  a  superior  school  license  based  on  evidence  of 
scholarship  higher  than  is  required  of  other  first  class  teach- 
ers; or  on  a  successful  experience  of  at  least  three  years  as  a 
teacher  of  the  first  class,  certified  to  by  the  inspector  or 
inspectors. 

In  regard  to  grammar  schools  I  beg  to  suggest : 

1.  That  after  the  close  of  the  year  1895  every  grammar 
school  not  showing  an  enrolment  of  at  least  twenty  pupils 
above  grade  VIII,  tested  by  proper  official  examinations,  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  superior  schools. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  the  recognized  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  have  the  grammar  school  located  at  the  most 
populous  centre  within  the  county,  or  at  such  place  as  will 
be  most  likely  to  ensure  to  the  school  the  largest  possible 
attendance  of  advanced  pupils. 

3.  That  in  order  to  encourage  local  effort  to  provide  suit- 
able buildings  and  equipments,  and  to  engage  a  strong  staff 
of  teachers,  the  grammar  school  grant  shall  be  paid,  not 
only  to  the  principal  of  the  grammar  school,  but  to  every 
additional  teacher  holding  a  grammar  school  license  whom 
the  trustees  may  employ  to  do  grammar  school  work,  at  a 
salary  from  the  district  of  not  less  than  that  received  from 
the  provincial  revenues. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  policy  I  have  outlined  would  tend 
to  leave  some  of  the  counties  without  a  grammar  school ;  but 
it  would  certanly  tend  to  strengthen  and  develop  those  which 
are  in  the  best  position  to  do  high  school  work ;  would  re- 
move anomalies  which  now  exist,  and  would,  in  my  opinion, 
give  an  impulse  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  province  at  large. 

The  new  scheme  of  normal  school  entrance  exam- 
inations is  referred  to  as  having  been  most  satisfactory 
so  far,  though  the  receipts  did  not  equal  the  expendi- 
ture. At  least  175  of  the  schools  of  the  province  were 
represented  by  candidates. 

Local  license  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
French  speaking  counties,  from  whence  it  seems  im- 
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possible  to  induce  candidates  to  attend  normal  school. 
It  would  seem  that  so  long  as  there  is  any  possibility 
of  securing  the  local  license  that  the  well-to-do  French 
will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  undergoing  training  for 
teaching. 

Much  valuable  and  interesting  information  is  em- 
braced in  the  statistical  tables  and  appendices,  which 
include:  The  Keport  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Report'of  the  Normal  School,  The  Inspectors' 
Reports,  Reports  of  Boards  of  School  Trustees,  Heports 
of  Institutions  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  some 
of  the  papers  read  at  the  County  Institutes. 


Charlotte  and  Northumberland  received  the  largest  grants 
in  aid  of  new  school  houses. 


Gleanings  from  the  N.  B.  School  Report. 

The  average  amount  received  from  the  County  fund  per 
pupil,  was  57  cents  for  ordinary  districts,  and  76  cents  for 
poor  districts.  It  is  a  decided  advantage  to  be  on  the  poor 
list. 


Of  about  1,700  teachers  employed,  not  more  than  25 
received  salaries  of  over  $700,  and  only  10  a  salary  of 
$1,000  and  upwards. 

Trustees  continue  to  manifest  disiuclination  to  visit  the 
schools.  The  inspector  is  the  most  frequent  visitor  in  many 
schools. 


There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  nuoiber  of  schools 
open  during  fall  time.  This  is  in  many  cases  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  lengthened  summer  v.ication. 

There  were  50  superior  schools  in  operation  during  the 
year. 

Only  four  grammar  schools,  viz. :  those  of  Carleton,  Char- 
lotte, St.  John,  and  York,  had  an  enrolment  each  of 
more  than  20  pupils  above  Grade  VIII. 


At  the  normal  school  entrance  examinations  held  in 
July  1893,  3i»8  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  at  a 
later  and  supplementary  examination,  77  were  examined. 
Of  this  number,  188  failed. 

At  the  examinations  for  license  held  in  June,  1893,  330 
candidates  were  admitted.  Of  this  number,  11  failed  to 
obtain  any  license— and  still  teachers  are  not  too  numerous. 


At  the  examination  held  in  December,  1893,  for  third 
class  only,  ninety  presented  themselves;  of  this  number  fif- 
teen failed  to  pass. 

Nearly  one-half  the  schaols  in  Madawaska  are  still  taught 
by  untrained  teachers. 

St.  John  furnished  twenty-six  of  the  forty-five  candidates 
presenting  themselves  for  university  matriculation  examin- 
ation. 

School  libraries  were  added  to  by  1160  volumes  during 
the  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  catalogue  is  in 
course  of  preparation. 


York  and  Gloucester  Counties  contain  the  largest  num- 
ber of  poor  districts. 


St.  John  and  Charlotte  had  the  largest  attendance  at  the 
County  Institutes — St.  John  152  and  Charlotte  103  —  high 
water  mark  for  both  counties. 


Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  1893  by  463  districts. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  ARBOR  DAT. 

[It  is  not  expected  that  the  following  descriptive  pro- 
gramme for  Arbor  Day  at  a  country  school  will  be  followed 
throughout  by  any  teacher.  It  is  merely  intended  to  be 
suggestive,  and  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  description  for 
convenience  only  —  J.  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Freder- 
ton,  N.  B.) 

All  the  scholars  who  are  old  and  strong  enough  for 
the  work  gather  at  the  school-house  promptly  at  nine 
o'clock  (or  better  at  eight),  prepared  for  a  trip  to  the 
woods.     The  boys  are  provided  with  hoes  and  axes  ; 
the  girls  with  pails  or  baskets  and  small  hand  shovels. 
On  their  way  to  the  woods,  they  gather  some  early 
spring  flowers,  and  learn  their  names.     As  the  spring 
migration  has  now  well  set  in  they  see  and- hear  many 
birds  on   their  way.      Some  are  hopping  about  the 
meadows  and   roadsides  in   search   of  food,   others 
perched  on  fence,  shrub  or  tree  give  forth  their  joy- 
ous songs.     One  of  the  first  noticed  is  the  Eastern 
snowbird,    commonly  called  in  New  Brunswick  the 
bluebird.     It  is  better,  however,  that  we  should  call 
it  by  its  scientific  name,  Junco,  since  it  does  not  stay 
with  us  in  the  winter,  and  is  not  Ihie.     Jimco  will  be 
known  at  sight  by  the  blackish-ash  color  of  his  upper 
parts  which  meets  the  white  of  his  under  parts  in  a 
definite  line  on  the  breast,  and  by  the  two  white  tail- 
featliers  he  shows  when  he  flies.     His  song,  which  he 
prefers  to  deliver  from  the  top  of  a  low  tree,  is  not 
strong  or  musical.     The  children,  however,  should 
imitate  it  as  closely  as  possible.     This  will  aid  them 
in  distinguishing  it   from  the  note  of  its  relative  the 
chipping  sparrow,  who  will  certainly  be  heard  on  the 
way.     The  latter  is  the  smallest  of  our  "grey-birds." 
He  may  be  readily  known   from  other  birds  with  a 
greyish  plumage  by  .the  brown  cap  on  the  top  of  his 
head.     He  is  not  shy,  and  will  hop  along  the  road- 
side near  enough  to  show  his  cap  which  cannot  be 
seen  when  he  is  chirping  up  in   a  tree.     A  larger 
"  grey-bird"   with   an  indefinite    dark   spot   on    the 
breast,  will   be  heard  singing  a  clear,  silvery  song  — 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  bird-songs.     He  is  well  named 
the    song-sparrow.     Xo  other  "  grey-bird"  can   ap- 
proach   him   as  a   singer  except  the  vesper-sparrow. 
These  two  birds  resemble  each  other  so  much  that 
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any  one  with  an  unpractised  eye  and  eair  is  apt  to 
confound  them.  The  vesper  sparrow  is  the  only 
"grey-bird"  we  have  which  shows  two  white  tail- 
feathers  when  he  spreads  his  tail  in  flight.  Having 
identified  him  in  this  way  by  sight,  the  children  will 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  his  song  from  that  of  the 
soug-sparrow.  Those  with  good  musical  powers  will 
soon  be  able  to  imitate  both.  A  bird  with  mostly 
red  plumage,  deepening  to  crimson  on  the  head, 
about  equal  in  size  to  the  songs-parrow,  but  with 
longer  wings  and  forked  tail,  will  probably  be  heard 
singing  a  fine  continued  song  from  the  top,  or  near 
the  top,  of  a  tree.  He  does  not  hop  about  the  ground 
much,  as  the  sparrows  do,  although  he  belongs  to  the 
same  family,  and  his  mate  is  a  greyish  bird.  He  is 
the  crimson  finch,  often  called  the  American  linnet. 

In  passing  a  low  meadow,  a  grey-bird,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  chipping  sparrow,  but  less  bulky  than 
the  song  sparrow,  will  be  heard  singing  on  the;^nce, 
a  short  weak  song  —  the  weakest  song  of  any  of  our 
sparrows,  but  not  devoid  of  sweetness.  When  dis- 
turbed he  will  probably  fly  out  into  the  meadow  and 
light  upon  the  ground,  or  else  settle  on  a  low  bush, 
or  upon  a  dried  herb  a  foot  or  two  high.  Perched 
upon  such  a  slender  support  he  may  be  often  heard 
singing.  He  will  even  sing  upon  a  stone  or  some  slight 
elevation  of  the  ground.  If  a  close  view  can  be  ob- 
tained, a  yellowish  line  will  be  seen  running  just  above 
his  eye.  He  is  the  Savannah  sparrow.  He  is  strictly 
a  meadow  sparrow,  and  never  frequents  the  woods. 

Our  commonest  thrush,  which  we  call  the  robin, 
will  be  seen  along  the  open  way.  His  near  rela- 
tive, the  hermit  thrush  or  swamp  robin,  a  shy  bird, 
with  speckled  breast  and  dusky  upper  parts,  shading 
into  rufous  on  the  tail,  may  be  found  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  woods,  but  his  clear  ringing  song  he  usually 
reserves  to  gladden  the  evening  twilight.  If  the 
season  be  an  early  one,  and  the  road  pass  through  or 
by  an  intervale,  a  bird,  mostly  black,  but  with  some 
white  on  the  wings  and  on  the  back  towards  the  tail, 
and  a  buff  spot  back  of  the  head,  will  be  heard  pour- 
ing forth  an  enthusiastic  song  from  a  shrub  or  tree. 
He  is  the  bobolink.  A  little  later  in  the  season  his 
mate  may  be  seen  creeping  through  the  short  grass  of 
the  intervale  while  he  flutters  through  the  air,  sing- 
ing as  he  goes.     She  is  a  plain  yellowish-brown  bird. 

The  bobolink  belongs  to  the  blackbird  family,  of 
which  two  other  members  are  quite  common  —  the 
thrush  blackbird,  somewhat  larger  than  the  bobolink 
(the  mates  are  lustrous  black  in  spring),  and  the 
stlil  larger  crow  blackbird,  clothed  in  iridescent  black. 

On  nearing  the  forest  the  party  may  have  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  the  familiar  song  of  the  white-throat- 
ed sparrow,  commonly  known  as  "Old  Tom  Peabody," 


from  his  note.  It  will  be  observed^that  he  particular- 
ly insists  on  his  surname,  which  he  usually  repeats 
three  times  in  succession.  On  getting  a  good  look  at 
him,  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  another  "  grey-bird," 
but  with  a  black  crown  striped  with  white  and  yellow. 

In  the  woods  many  different  birds  may  be  heard 
and  seen  —  bluejays  with  their  harsh  voices;  wood- 
peckers creeping  iqi  the  trees  with  their  bodies  braced 
up  by  the  shafts  of  their  tail-feathers;  nut-hatches 
creeping  do^vn  in  diligent  search  for  insects;  and  var- 
ious species  of  warblers,  often  in  brightly  colored 
plumage,  flitting  from  tree-top  to  tree-top. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  attention  from  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forest  to  the  trees  them- 
selves. The  children  will  be  able,  on  looking  around, 
to  divide  all  the  trees  in  sight  into  two  classes,  those 
which  have  green  leaves  on  them,  and  those  which 
have  none — the  former  evergreen,  the  latter  deciduous. 
It  will  be  an  object  of  laudable  ambition  to  obtain 
specimens,  for  transplanting  and  for  illustration,  of 
as  many  different  species  of  each  class  as  possible. 
The  different  kinds  of  evergreens  will  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  foliage,  but  how  may  the  naked 
deciduous  trees,  especially  those  closely  related,  be 
known  apart  ]  Examine  the  ground  beneath  them, 
and  there  will  be  found  the  withered  forms  of  last 
year's  leaves. 

The  large  boys  will  select  symmetrical  young  trees 
for  transplanting,  preferring  those  which  grow  in 
open  spaces,  as  they  will  be  less  affected  by  transfer 
to  the  open  school  grounds  than  those  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  grow  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees.  They  will  be  instructed  to  cut  as  few  roots  as 
possible,  and  especially  to  preserve  the  delicate  root- 
lets. While  this  work  is  proceeding,  the  girls  and 
younger  boys  collect  under  each  species,  a  pail  or 
basket  full  of  mould  and  withered  leaves  and  fruit. 

After  working  hard  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  trees 
and  vessels  are  carefully  placed  in  a  wagon  which  had 
followed  the  party.  They  return  to  the  school-house 
making  as  good  use  of  their  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation by  the  way  as  time  will  permit. 

They  find  the  school-room  in  possession  of  their 
mothers  and  older  sisters,  and  their  desks  loaded  with 
substantial  articles  of  diet.  After  grace  has  been 
said  by  one  of  the  trustees  or  their  secretary,  they 
partake  of  a  hearty  lunch. 

The  dishes  are  next  cleared  away,  and  in  their 
stead  are  arranged  small  branches,  leaves  and  fruit 
from  the  various  species  of  trees  brought  from  the 
woods.  In  front  are  placed  small  specimens  with 
a  vessel  beside  each  containing  some  soil,  mould,  etc. 
gathered  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree  of  the  same  spe- 
cies.   The  children  occupy  the  desks  while  the  parents 
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an(i  friends,  the  members  of  the  school'board,  and 
the  local  clergymen  take  seats  ^on  the  platform  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  room. 

The  teacher  then  directs  the  children's  thoughts  to 
the  trees  they  have  brought.  He  does  not  tell  them 
much,  but  leads  them  to  discover  many  things  they 
had  not  noticed  before.  They  will  learn  that  the 
leaves  of  the  evergreens  really  fall  off,  since  dead  ones 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  baskets  containing 
earth  and  moss  gathered  beneath  them.  They  will 
explain  why,  notwithstanding,  they  are  always  green. 
They  will  find  that  there  is  a  layer  of  leaf-mould 
under  the  dried  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees,  and 
that  this  rich  mould  is  produced  by  the  decay  of 
these  leaves,  and  that  the  evergreens  do  not  enrich 
the  soil  in  this  way  to  nearly  the  satne extent.  They 
will  notice  that  the  evergreens  generally  bear  cones, 
but  that  all  our  cone-bearers  trees  are  not  evergreen — 
the  larch  or  tamarack  being  the  exception.  They 
will  find  both  sfaminate  and  pistillate  flowers  upon 
the  branches  of  the  tamarack,  and  will  conclude  that 
the  cones  are  ripened  clusters  of  pistillate  flowers, 
from  which  seeds  may  be  obtained  in  autumn  for 
planting.  They  will  learn  to  distinguish  the  species 
of  cone-bearing  trees  by  their  foliage  and  cones,  and 
will  place  them  all  in  the  pine  family. 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  exercise  may  not  be 
prolonged  to  the  point  of  weariness,  the  examination 
of  the  deciduous  trees  is  postponed. 

Nest  a  few  appropriate  recitations  and  songs  are 
given  by  the  pupils,  atid  a  short  address  by  one  of  the 
trustees  or  by  a  gentleman  designated  by  them. 

It  is  now  two  o'clock.  Th6  boys  repair  to  the  school 
grounds,  where,  under  the  diregtion  of  the  teacher, 
assisted  if  necessary  by  some  resident  who  has  been  a 
successful  tree-planter,  they  carefully  set  out  the 
young  trees  they  have  selected. 

The  girls,  meanwhile,  put  the  school-room  in  order 
and  adorn  the  windows  with  potted  plants  brought 
from  their  homes  or  presented  by  friends.  The  leaf 
mould  which  they  brought  from  the  woods  is  laid 
away  to  dry  that  it  may  be  mixed  with  sifted  garden 
soil  for  re-potting  the  plants  when  necessary. 

The  clock  has  struck  four,  so  all^ather  in  the  school 
room,  sing  a  song  of  spring,  another  of  friendship, 
and  close  with  the  National  Anthem. 


A  perfect  system  of  public  education  seeks  to  make 
a  good  citizen,  an  intelligent  and  right-minded  man, 
and  takes  into  account  the  whole  of  his  prospects  and 
faculties,  and  his  opportunities  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  needs  the  co-ordination  of  intellectual  and 
manual  effort. 


NATURE    LESSONS. 


The  American   Robin. 

"  Welcome  little  robin 
With  the  scarlet  breast; 
In  this  winter  weather 
Cold  must  be  your  nest." 
S.     "  But  our  robin  has  not  a  scarlet  breast.     It  is 
more  chestnut  or  reddish  orange." 

T.  "  Correct.  The  robin  of  your  reader  is  the 
English  robin,  which  is  a  smaller  bird,  and  belongs  to 
a  different  subdivision  of  the  singing  birds.  The 
"  red-breasted  thrush"  is  the  common  reddish  breasted 
bird  coming  about  our  fields  and  houses  in  spring,  so 
that  it  is  not  very  strange  the  people  from  the  old 
country  should  name  it  after  their  own  very  interest- 
ing bird  which  it  recalled  to  their  minds." 

S.  "Then  the  poetry  in  our  books  is  about 
another  robin  altogether." 

T.  "  Yes;  but  then  we  have  a  bird  about  which 
poetry  may  be  written.  It  is  a  new  subject,  and 
poets  are  always  looking  for  new  subjects;  therefore 
there  is  a  new  chance  for  any  of  you  who  are  poets. 
Not  exactly  a  new  subject  after  all,  for  Lowell  alludes 

to 

"  The  sobered  robin  hunger-silent  now, 
Seeks  cedar-berries  blue,  his  autumn  cheer." 

S.  "  But  how  shall  we  know  that  it  is  a  thrush?" 
T.  "  First,  you  know  from  its  general  appearance 
that  it  belongs  to  that  great  order  of  th«  paseres, 
sparrow-like  birds,  or  perohers  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  Second,  the  tarsus  or  "leg"  is  flattened  to  some- 
thing like  a  knife  edge  behind;  therefore  it  is  not  one 
of  the  "fly-catchers."  Third,  it  has  evidently  ten 
primaries,  that  is  strong  wing-quills  in  the  first  joint 
of  the  wing,  although  the  first  one  is  very  often  not 
half  the  length  of  the  second;  therefore  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  sparrow  group  of  families.  Fourth,  its 
tarsus  is  "booted,"  that  is,  covered  with  one  contin- 
uous plate  instead  of  a  number  of  small  scales,  and  it 
has  little  bristles  near  the  angle  of  its  mouth  called 
"  rictal"  bristles;  it  may  therefore  be  an  "old  warb- 
ler" or  a  "  thrush."  Fifth,  it  is  of  a  moderate  size, 
having  a  wing  of  more  thau  three  inches  in  length, 
and  its  young  are  spotted,  therefore  it  must  be  a 
thrush. 
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Jack.  "  Yes,  its  young  are  spotted  and  the  old 
female  bird  has  scarcely  any  red  breast.  She  looks  as 
if  all  the  brownish  or  orange  brownish  of  the  male 
bird  were  washed  out  of  her  feathers." 

T.  "Very  good,  and  quite  correct.  You  have  no 
doubt  noticed  its  slender  bill  as  compared  with  the 
short,  strong,  conical  one  of  the  sparrows.  But  can 
you  tell  me  what  it  feeds  upon?" 

S.  "Earthworms,  small  insects,  caterpillars,  and 
sometimes  berries." 

T.  "  It  is  useful  then.  What  can  you  tell  me  about 
their  nests?" 

At  this  stage  various  accounts  were  given  of  the 
curious  architecture  of  the  robin,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  while  they  always  commenced  from  a  base 
of  twigs  and  finer  rubbish,  lined  with  a  wall  of  clay 
which  is  again  lined  with  finer  fibres  picked  up  by 
the  industrious  birds,  some  of  the  nests  showed  greater 
industry  or  genius  than  others  even  when  the  same 
material  was  accessible  to  all.  Then  came  recitals  of 
the  numbers  of  the  pretty  sea-green  eggs,  from  four 
to  six  in  number,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length  and  over  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth; 
of  the  eleven  or  twelve  days  of  hatching,  followed  by 
as  many  more  with  the  young  chickens  attached  to 
the  nest ;  and  the  final  dispersion  of  a  family,  which 
the  same  pair  may  rear  at  least  three  times  during 
the  same  season.  Last  of  all  the  following  list  of 
thrushes  seen  in  the  neighborhood  was  written  down. 

1,  The  robin  (most  common).  2.  The  hermit 
thrush  (olive  brown  above,  reddish  brown  on  rump 
and  tail,  dusky  spots  on  breast,  white  ring  about  eye, 
seven  inches  long,  nearly  three  inches  shorter  than 
the  robin).  .3.  Olive-backed  thrush  (over  seven 
inches  long,  no  reddish  anywhere  on  hack).  4. 
Wilson's  thrush  (over  seven  inches  in  length,  reddish 
on  back  equally  distinct  from  head  to  tail,  breast  and 
throat  with  brownish  or  pinkish  yellow,  with  indis- 
tinct brownish  spots).  List  in  the  order  of  abund- 
ance. 


For  the  RuvnEw.] 


Field  Botany. 


Jack's  average  dates  for  six  years  (1884  to  1889)  of 
the  spring  migrations  of  some  birds  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  Northumberland's  Straits.  Problem:  Note 
whether  the  first  appearance  of  the  same  birds  in 
your  school  section  is  earlier  or  later  than  this  aver- 
age for  1894. 

Abundant 

Names  of  Birds.  ^™'"?^^?<SS'^*'''  '*«J° 

ance  ]oS4  to  JSSy.  18S9. 

The  Canada  tJoose 10  March 9  April. 

The  Song  Sparrow 19  March 19  April. 

The  American  Robin 24  March 16  April. 

Brant 25  March         23  Apiil. 

The  Pox  Sparrow 19  April 25  April. 

The  Kingfisher 21  April 16  May. 

The  Yellow  Crowned  Warbler  .   6  -May 24  May. 

The  White  Bellied  Swallow.. . .   6  May 22  May. 

The  Bobolink 21  May 5  June. 

The  Humming  Bird 21  May 2  June. 

The  American  Goldfinch 22  May 11  June 

The  Cedar  Waxwing 8  June 15  June. 


Rest  is  not  necessarily  idleness.  As  a  relief  from 
the  engrossing  cares  and  labors  of  the  teacher's  vocation 
it  is  wise  that  he  should  have  an  avocation — a  hobby, 
if  you  will,  preferably  in  some  branch  of  science  or 
literature,  follow  it  up  for  its  own  sake  until  he  is 
specially  interested  in  it  and  can  claim  some  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  1  wish  to  present  the  ' 
claims  of  field  botany  as  one  form  of  mental  and 
bodily  activity  in  which  a  sensible  person  may  find  at 
once  a  pleasant  and  a  profitable  employment  for  his 
leisure  hours. 

(!)  Plants  are  found  everywhere,  and  in  endless 
variety;  a  readily  accessible  and  inexpensive  fund  of 
material  for  study. 

(2)  They  are  living  things.  Though  less  active  than 
the  birds  and  bees  and  butterflies,  they  have  move- 
ments and  habits  of  their  own  that  are  of  deepest 
interest  to  the  close  observer;  while  their  relations  to 
the  animal  world  are  far  more  close  and  interesting 
than  even  the  earlier  botanists  of  our  own  century 
supposed. 

(3)  Plants  (including  forest  trees  of  course)  are 
closely  identified  with  locality,  and  appeal  to  the  love 
of  home.  They  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
land  itself  and  the  myriad  forms  of  animal  life  which 
they  shelter  and  sustain;  and  they  form  characteristic 
features  of  the  landscape,  more  prominent  in  this 
level  country  at  least,  than  the  hills  and  waters  whose 
sides  and  margins  they  adorn.  Whoever  loves  his 
country  must  therefore  love  its  forests  and  its  fields, 
and  can  find  a  deeper  pleasure  in  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  them.  , 

(4)  Plants  attract  us  by  their  beauty,  even  in  such 
unnatural  situations  and  surroundings  as  those  of  our 
gardens  and  greenhouses;  much  more  so  in  their 
native  wilds,  if  we  would  but  take  the  trouble  to  see 
and  enjoy  them  there.  The  graceful  shape  of  leaf 
and  flower,  the  lines  of  tree  growth,  the  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  and  all  the  varied  tints  of  stem  and 
leaf  and  blossom  and  fruit  are  a  liberal  education  to 
the  eye,  and  the  best  meaus  of  training  it  to  an 
appreciation  of  form  and  color  that  can  be  had  outside 
a  school  of  art. 

(5)  Another  way  in  which  one  may  find  plants  in- 
teresting is  in  watching  their  success  or  failure  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  In  exposed  places  or  in  poor 
soil  certain  of  the  hardier  plants  alone  may  be  able  to 
subsist,  whilst  in  bettei;  situations  tliese  same  plants 
will  disappear  because  stronger  but  less  rugged  ones 
come  in  and  crowd  them  out.  Some  seem  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  their  neighbours,  and  we  take 
sides  against  them  in  the  struggle  and  call  them  weeds. 
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Some  claim  our  pity  and  jjrotection.  With  sucli  sen- 
timents aroused,  a  favorite  walk  never  loses  its 
charm,  and  each  conspiciKuis  plant  along  the  pathway 
soon  becomes  a  familiar  acquaintance,  in  whose  fate 
we  are  concerned,  and  whose  death  or  injury  brings 
to  us  a  sense  of  personal  loss. 

(6)  In  noticing  either  the  forms  or  the  habits  of  a 
few  favorite  wild  plants,  we  soon  become  interested  in 
other.-',  and  will  want  to  know  their  names,  so  that  we 
may  speaker  write  about  them  to  others  who  are  in- 
terested, and  hence  we  find  a  new  field  of  study,  and 
pleasure  in  learning  to  identify  and  classify  them. 
(This  is  what  is  chiefly  dealt  with  in  our  botanical 
test-books,  but  it  is  neither  the  beginning  nor  the 
end  of  botany,  and  if  ever  a  pupil  finds  this  study  of 
botany  dull  and  irksome,  it  ts  because  his  teacher 
allows  him  thus  to  begin  it  in  the  middle  and  end 
nowhere.)  There  is  no  better  training  in  habits  of 
observation  and  discrimination  thaa  is  to  be  found  in 
the  determination  of  species,  either  of  animals  or  of 
plants;  and  tiie  plants  oifer  this  advantage,  that  you 
may  usually  know  where  to  put  your  hand  upon  a 
specimen  when  you  wish  to  study  it,  an  important 
matter  if  you  wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  your 
subject,  and  nothing  of  course  is  worth  studying  in 
any  other  way. 

(7)  Knowing  plants  by  name,  we  may  then  begin 
to  study  their  geographical  distribution.  This  will 
be  found  very  interesting  in  itself,  and  much  more 
interesting  when  we  know  that  just  such  information 
as  we  or  any  collector  may  furnish  about  the  occurrence 
of  species  in  a  certain  locality  is  eagerly  looked  for  by 
scientific  men  for  its  bearing  upon  some  of  the  deep- 
est problems  of  geograpiiical  botany,^  and  may  do 
more  to  determine  for  them  some  i^oiiit  in  dispute 
than  any  study  of  the  plant  itself.  Is  there  any 
practical  benefit  in  all  this  t 

If  field  botany  furnishes  good  exercise,  a  good 
mental  discipline,  and  an  insight  into  the  beauties  of 
nature,  what  more  do  we  want?  Nevertheless  it  has 
a  much  more  practical  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of 
everyday  life.  Your  net  cash  return,  if  that  is  what 
you  seek,  is  likely  to  remain  a  minus  quantity,  but 
the  public  benefit  that  may  arise  from  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  flora  of  our  land  is  not  inconsiderable. 

Working  botanists  some  time  since  reached  the 
opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  the  indigenous  plants  of 
a  district  was  a  safer  key  to  its  agricultural  capabilities 
than  any  meteorological  observations  or  chemical 
analysis  of  the  soil  could  afford;  and  this  opinion  is 
now  being  accci)ted  and  acted  upon  to  some  extent 
both  in  Canada  and  in  the  Unit'  d  States.  The  june- 
berry,  or  shad-bush  (Aindanchier),  for  instance,  is 
known  in  the  Northwest  Territory  as  saskatoon;    and 


it  has  been  noticed  that  wherever  the  saskatoon  berries 
grow  wheat  will  ripen.  The  extension  of  this  idea 
promises  to  save  much  useless  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy,  and  direct  new  settlers  at  once  to  a  proper 
use  of  their  lands. 

One  of  the  saddest  sights  in  New  Brunswick  is  a 
certain  bare  ridge  near  the  centre  of  the  province, 
lifting  against  the  sky  at  regular  intervals  a  row  of 
mined  chimneys,  marking  the  sites  of  houses  long 
since  deserted  liecause  the  settlers  found  that  their 
land  was  unflt  for  cultivation.  Might  not  an  exam- 
ination of  the  native  plants  have  told  an  expert  that 
the  original  forest  growth  of  that  ridge  was  the  only 
profitable  crop  it  could  ever  be  made  to  produce  ? 
And  if  by  a  knowledge  of  our  flora  we  can  ultimately 
decide  what  part  of  our  wild  lands  should  be  cleared 
for  crojjs  and  what  part  left  in  forest,  it  will  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  in  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  and  in  compiling  and  preserving  lists  of  the 
local  flora,  and  records  of  the  times  of  flowering  of 
certain  plants,  the  teacher  may  feel  that  he  is  doing 
a  work  that  will  benefit  others  as  well  as  himself;  and 
by  writing  to  the  editors  of  The  Review  od  the  sub- 
ject he  may  learn  how  to  communicate  the  results  of 
his  observations  so  a?  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  organ- 
ized work  of  the  Botanical  Club  of  Canada. 

J.  Vroom. 

St.  StepUen,  N.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Review, 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  kindly  give  me  space  in  The 
Review  to  correct  an  error  which  appears  on  page 
53  of  my  Annual  School  Report  for  1893,  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  inspectoral  visits  made  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1893.  The  mistake  was  made 
by  one  of  the  clerks  counting  only  the  number  of 
schools  visited  and  not  the  number  of  departments  in 
each  school.  The  following  is  a  corrected  statement 
of  the  number  of  inspectoral  visits  made  by  each  in- 
spector, including  the  number  of  districts  reported  as 
having  no  school  at  the  time  of  the  inspectoral  visit- 
ation : 


District  No.  1, 

"  "    3 

"    3, 

"      ■    "    4, 

"    5, 

"    6, 


350 

374 
336 
454 
422 
376 

2312 

Yours  truly, 
J.  K.  Inch, 

Chief  Snpt.  of  Education. 


(.•Jfi-icton,  N.  B. 
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For  the  Review. 1 

Educational  Conservatism. 

Ever  since  organized  existence  found  a  place  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe  the  conditions  of  life  have  been 
continually  changing.  The  forms  and  habits  of  all 
living  things  are  being  constantly  modified  by  their 
surroundings.  When  unableto  adjust  themselves  to 
the  changing  conditions  they  soon  disappear  or  sink 
to  a  lower  form  of  existence. 

The  same  principle  characterizes  tlie  progress  of 
human  society  and  the  advance  in  educational 
methods. 

The  changes  necessary  to  the  individual  into  har- 
mony with  his  environment  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion and  are  often  painfully  slow,  but  when  secured 
they  produce  a  grateful  harmony. 

In  education  the  intellectual  conservatism  of  man- 
kind is  very  marked.  "  It  demands  more  than 
ordinary  pedagogic  genius  to  keep  the  mind  always 
open  at  all  periods  of  life  to  the  access  of  new  ideas." 
Reforms  in  education  seldom  come  from  seats  of 
learning.  Our  oldest  and  ablest  educationists  become 
so  habituated  to  the  ideas  on  which  they  were  nur- 
tured that  they  are  unable  to  take  in  the  full  import 
of  new  ideas,  no  matter  how  anxious  they  may  be  for 
improvement.  In  the  past,  educational  reforms  sel- 
dom originated  as  the  result  of  a  definite  searching 
after  better  methods.  They  arose  from  various  ex- 
traneous causes.  But  the  times  are  changing  in  that 
respect.  We  may  expect  that  in  future  the  employ- 
ment of  modern  methods  of  scientific  research  will 
result  in  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment and  the  nature  of  child  mind.  In  such  a 
psychological  laboratory  as  that  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's 
at  Clark  University  scientific  principles  for  the  future 
guidance  of  educationists  are  sure  to  be  worked  out. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  ditBculty  that  many  of 
onr  foremost  educationists  experience  in  becoming 
reconciled  to  an  improved  curriculum  of  studies. 
As  Von  Raumer  remarks  :  "'  It  is  difficult  for  the  un- 
accustomed sight  to  compass  the  greatly  widened 
pedagogic  horizon." 

For  example,  to  depose  Latin  from  the  authorita- 
tive place  which  it  held  for  a  thousand  years  seems 
like  sacrilege,  even  though  conformity  to  modern 
culture  demands  it. 

Moreover,  these  changes  imply  vastly  increased  in- 
tellectual activity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
accustomed  and  therefore  easy  routine  of  thought 
that  gives  fairly  good  results  in  arithmetic  or  Latin 
would  never  serve  in  the  teaching  of  science.  It 
therefore  requires  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  much 
zeal   to  cause  a  teacher  to  assume  greatly  increased 


work  with  no  apparant  increase  of  reward,  or  at  least 
of  that  kind  of  reward  which  he  is  capable  of  appre- 
ciating. 

For  the  improved  course  of  study,  not  only  are  better 
teachers  required  but  vastly  better  and  more  expen- 
sive appliances  are  also  demanded.  Properly  equip- 
ped laboratories  are  a  necessity  of  the  now  education, 
especially  in  the  secondary  and  higher  schools.  See- 
ing, tlien,  that  science  teaching  demands  belter  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  harder  and  more 
active  work  while  teaching,  and  more  expensive 
apparatus,  need  we  wonder  that  those  whose  principal 
stock  in  trade  consists  mainly  in  a  certain  amount  of 
Latin,  prefer  the  good  old  way? 

Another  real  hindrance  to  the  ready  acceptance  of 
an  improved  curriculum  arises  from  the  many  failures 
made  by  its  advocates  in  attempting  subjects  which 
they  were  ill-prepared  to  teach. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  tells  us  that  "  the  methods  of 
teaching  science  which  have  been,  until  very  recently, 
uniformly  adopted  in  most  schools,  are  of  little  or  no 
use  for  the  real  purpose  of  education,  the  training  of 
the  faculties,  and  the  discipline  of  the  mind. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  those  who  would  force 
science  into  the  curriculum,  that  they  use  every  pos- 
sible means  to  have  it  taught  so  that  its  disciplinary 
value  will  equal  that  of  the  classics.       Beob.^ciiter. 


A  Problem  for  Amateur  Astronomers. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  have  no  doubt 
been  watching  the  movements  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
during  the  recent  clear  evenings  of  March  and  April. 
In  the  western  sky  Jupiter  will  be  visible  for  a  few 
weeks  yet,  and  his  course  in  the  constellation  Taurus 
will  be  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  by  those 
who  have  been  watching  his  retrograde  and  direct 
»motions  during  the  past  six  months.  For  two  or 
three  months  he  has  been  on  his  direct  or  eastward 
motion.  The  diagram  below  will  give  some  idea  of 
his  position  as  seen  on  the  7th  of  April: 


In  January  he  was  below  the  Pleiades,  forming 
with  Aldebaran  (in  the  Hyades}  and  the  Pleiades  a 
right  angled  triangle,  the  right  angle  being  at  the 
Pleiades.  He  has  since  been  moving  upwards  nearly  in 
line  with  the  ecliptic,  in  his  eastward  motion,  making 
the  angle  more  and  more  acute  each  evening.  About 
the  last  of  April  he  will  be  in  line  with  Aldebaran 
and  the  Pleiades  just  to  the  right  of  the  open  part  of 
the  V-shaped  cluster  of  the  Hyades. 
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Now  turn  to  the  east  and  find  Saturn.  He  may  be 
easily  picked  out  by  any  one  from  the  following  dia- 
gram, which  showed  his  position  on  the  6th  of  April: 


Saturn 
-X-    Spica 

Spica,  in  the  constellation  Virgo,  is  a  bluish  star; 
Saturn  is  yellowish-white,  and  formed  on  the  Gth  of 
April  a  straight  line  with  Spica  and  the  fainter  star 
above  in  Virgo,  the  line  pointing  north-west  and 
south-east.  Saturn  is  on  his  retrograde  or  westward 
journey  (nearly  in  line  with  the  ecliptic),  which  will 
continue  until  about  th^  first  of  Jnly,  when  he  will 
turn  and  resume  his  eastward  or  direct  motion,  and 
about  the  first  of  September  will  be  again  in  the  posi- 
tion represented  by  the  above  diagram. 

We  hope  the  readers  of  the  Revievf  will  get  their 
pupils  on  the  track  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  let 
them  observe  the  latter  during  the  summer,  for 
Jupiter  will  soon  disappear  in  the  sun's  rays.  Now 
who  will  work  out  the  problem  of  this  curious  back- 
ward and  forward  motion  of  the  planets?  Will  Mr. 
Cameron  enlighten  the  readers  of  the  Review  upon 
it? 

Astronomical  Notes. 

LA.  Cameron,  in  Halifax  ifej'oZd,  April  3rd]. 

*  *  *  Venus  is  in  the  morning  sky  for  early  risers 
to  look  at.  The  glow  of  dawn  does  not  quench  her 
light,  nor  even  the  full  splendor  of  the  sun  himself. 
She  has  more  than  enough  brilliancy  to  show  easily  in 
anything  like  a  clear  sky  at  any  time  of  day  from 
sunrise  until  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  But, 
of  course,  to  see  her  at  her  best  you  must  get  up  and 
look  at  her  before  sunrise.  And  the  sight  is  beautiful 
enough  to  be  well  worth  even  such  a  supreme  act  of 
self-sacrifice  as  this. 

Mars  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  but  he  makes 
a  poor  show  in  her  presence.  However,  he  is  slowly 
brightening  and  she  is  slowly  fading,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  will  attract  much  more  attention 
than  she. 

Th^  conspicuous  evening  stars  for  the  month  are 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Jupiter  is  nearing  the  end  of 
his  evening  career  for  this  season;  Saturn  is  just  be- 
ginning his. 

Morality  is  a  social  product;  it  is  not  the  result  of 
intellectual  and  scientific  teaching.  Personal  ex- 
ample and  personal  affection  are  its  true  soil,  and 
all  education  must  b(!  organized  upon  that  basis  in 
order  to  be  effective. — Professor  llyslop. 


Tree  Planting. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James  Reynolds,  Secretary 
of  the  Horticultural  Association  of  St.  John,  we  are 
permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts  on  choice 
of  trees  and  planting,  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  Power,  director  of  the  public  gardens,  Hali- 
fax. Mr.  Power's  experience  and  practical  knowledge 
of  tree  planting  give  much  weight  to  his  opinions, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  useful  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review  who  wish  to  observe  Arbor  Day  in  an  intel- 
ligent and  useful  way  : 

Our  experience  in  tree  planting  leads  us  first  to  get  good 
established  trees,  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  from  nurseries  where 
they  had  been  moved  before.  Prune  the  tops  back  to  some 
extent,  dig  holes  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen 
inches  deep.  If  the  soil  is  poor  you  may  provide  some  gar- 
den earth  or  street  sweepings  that  would  be  a  year  in  com- 
post and  mix  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  hole.  I  find  we 
have  some  trees  planted  on  our  common,  in  the  natural  soil. 
They  never  seemed  to  make  any  start,  but  where  our  ground 
was  low  and  swampy  we  filled  in  with  ashes  and  street 
scrapings  and  planted.  To  our  surprise  we  have  the  best 
trees  on  the  common  to-day,  and  planted  ten  years  later  than 
the  ones  in  the  natural  soil. 

The  trees  that  do  best  with  us  are  European.  English 
elm  is  the  fastest  grower,  lime,  (European),  Norway  maple, 
horsechestnut  are  the  best.  I  may  say  I  find  the  horse- 
chestnut  is  not  suitable  for  parks  in  cities.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tree  with  nice  flowers,  but  when  the  nuts  are  ripe  the  boys 
destroy  them  by  throwing  stones  and  sticks,  and  climbing 
for  them.  Among  the  American  kinds  I  find  the  white 
leaved  aia.}^\e{Acer  dasycarpum)  is  a  ijuick  grower,  cut  leaved 
birch  {Betula  luciniata),  our  red  oak  {Quercus  ruhrn), 
and  our  own  red  maple  {Acer  rubrum).  It  is  a  loss  of  time 
to  take  trees  out  of  the  woods  as  they  come  up  with  poor 
roots.  But  if  trees  six  or  eight  feet  were  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted in  a  garden  in  nursery  rows  for  a  couple  of  years 
they  make  nice  trees  with  new  roots  and  will  move  well; 
but  if  you  should  plant  trees  from  the  woods  they  are  so 
drawn  in  the  thickness  that  they  sway  with  the  wind  and 
don't  get  a  chance  to  take  root. 

We  never  give  manure  to  trees  when  planting  as  the  roots 
are  wounded.  It  helps  to  decay  them,  but  manure  can  be 
on  the  surface  in  the  winter  and  let  it  decay;  it  would  be  a 
protection  and  help. 

If  you  can  get  larger  trees  than  the  size  I  first  stated  all 
the  better,  but  see  that  they  have  good  roots  and  are  care- 
fully taken  up. 

1  believe  the  best  time  for  planting  trees  is  from  the  mid- 
dle of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  If  planted  in  the  fall 
the  frost  heaves  them  up  and  they  are  exposed  in  open  places 
all  winter. 

In  many  towns  in  the  United  States  it  is  found  to 
be  cheaper  to  convey  pupils  from  remote  districts  to 
a  central  school  than  to  provide  them  with  schools 
near  their  homes.  The  pupils  have  also  the  advan- 
tage of  attending  larger  and  better  equipped  schools. 
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The  ftuest  of  the  Arbutus. 

For  days  the  dreuch  of  noiseless  rains, 
Then  sunshine  on  the  vacant  plains, 
And  April  with  her  blind  desire 
A  vagrant  in  nay  veins! 

Because  the  tardy  gods  grew  kind. 
Unrest  and  care  were  cast  behind; 
I  took  a  day,  and  found  the  world 
Was  fashioned  to  my  mind. 

The  swelling  sap  that  thrilled  the  wood 
Was  cousin  to  my  eager  blood ; 

I  caught  the  stir  of  waking  roots, 

And  knew  that  life  was  good'  ' 

But  something  in  the  odors  fleet, 
And  in  the  sap's  suggestion  sweet. 
Was  lacking  one — thing  everywhere 
To  make  the  spring  complete. 

At  length  within  a  leafy  nest, 

Where  spring's  persuasions  pleaded  best, 

I  found  a  pale,  reluctant  flower, 

The  purpose  of  my  quest. 

And  then  the  world's  expectancy 
Grew  clear:  I  knew  its  need  to  be 
Not  this  dear  flower,  but  one  dear  hand 
To  pluck  the  flower  with  me. 

—  Charles  6.  D.  Roberts',  in  April  Century. 


Country  versus  City  Schools. 

Observation  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  pupils  of  country  schools,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  came  into  the  city  schools  to  com- 
plete their  education,  are  better  qualified  to  do  work 
in  those  studies  which  require  thought  than  the 
pupils  of  city  schools  of  the  same  age.  They  will 
attack  and  conquer  a  difficult  example  before  the 
city  pupil  can  decide  whether  he  has  ever  seen  one 
like  it  from  which  to  work  as  a  model.  Compara- 
tively, the  city  pupil  is  helpless.  The  country  pupil 
has  been  obliged  to  work  out  by  himself  the  examples 
in  a  new  topic  because  the  teacher,  with  her  numer- 
ous classes,  had  no  time  to  assist  him.  He  had 
studied  twenty  minutes  and  recited  ten.  The  city 
pupil  has  studied  twenty  and  recited  forty. 

The  country  teacher  has  no  time  during  the  reci- 
tation to  do  more  than  briefly  assist  and  direct.  The 
pupils  soon  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  must 
help  themselves  through  all  but  the  very  greatest 
obstacles,  and  they  became  self-reliant  and  thought- 
ful. In  the  city  schools,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
the  long  recitation  period  work  to  the  disadvantage 


of  the  pupil  by  affording  time  for  so  much  assistance 
in  completing  the  assigned  but  unfinished  tasks? 

Of  course  city  pupils  can  do  many  things  country 
people  cannot.  They  can  draw  a  little.  They  can 
name,  perhaps,  more  African  hamlets  than^ Stanley. 
They  can  tell  the  exact  dates  of  more  events  and  the 
names  of  more  bones  in  the  body.  In  short,  they  can 
do  all  things  except  the  thing  they  should  be  able  to 
do,  namely,  to  think.  They  study  too  little  and  recite 
too  much.  What  they  study,  and  not  what  the 
teacher  developes  for  pupils,  give  them  independent 
thought  power. 

Would  not  every  city  school  be  more  efficient  if  the 
recitation  periods  were  shortened  one  half,  or  at  least 
one  third?  Pupils  have  often  said  to  me  when  a 
lesson  in  arithmetic  was  assigned,  "I  cannot  work 
those  examples.  We  never  had  them  before."  This 
remark  shows  that  they  depend  too  much  on  the 
teacher,  and  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  new  processes. 
They  should  expect,  from  their  past  experience,  to 
learn  their  lessons  alone,  with  only  a  rare  exception. 
They  should  take  pleasure  in  mastering  principles 
and  their  applications.  • 

One  object  of  recitation  is  to  find  out  what  the 
pupil  has  not  done.  It  is  wrong  to  assume,  as  teach- 
ers often  do,  that  the  pupil  has  done  nothing,  and 
then  help  him  through  all.  Teachers  are  too  kind 
to  pupils,  too  fatally  kind  when  the  power  of  thought, 
the  exercise  of  which  at  first  is  not  pleasant,  is  al- 
lowed to  lie  dormant.  Is  this  stupefying  kindness 
so  common  because  teachers  fear  that  if  their  pupils 
fail  in  examinations  they  will  be  blamed  by  parents, 
school  boards,  and  saddest  of  all,  by  some  who  ought 
to  know  better,  such  as  principals  and  superinten- 
dents ?  If  a  teacher  has  led  her  pupils  to  think,  she 
should  be  forgiven  many  mistakes,  and  her  pupils 
should  be  promoted,  for  even  if  they  have  failed  to 
memorize  a  few  minor  geographical  names,  and  have 
learned  only  a  few  classes  of  adjectives  and  conjunc- 
tions, they  have  power  to  do  the  work  of  the  next 
graije. — H-  S.  Baker,  171  Journal  of  Edncai ion. 

As  to  subjects  for  reading,  I  recommend  in  general 
all  kinds  of  books  that  will  give  you  real  information 
about  men,  their  works  and  ways,  past  and  present. 
History  is  evidently  the  grand  subject  a  teacher  will 
take  to.  Never  read  any  such  book  without  a  map 
beside  you;  endeavor  to  seek  out  every  place  the 
author  names,  and  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  ground 
you  are  on;  without  this  you  can  never  understand 
him,  much  less  remember  him.  Mark  the  dates  of 
the  chief  events  and  epochs;  write  them ;  get  them 
fixed  into  your  memory— chronology  and  geography 
ar«  the  two  lamps  of  history.— TAomas  Oarlyle. 
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The  Maple  Tree. 

(Arbor  day,  1893,  Girls'  High  School,  St.  John,  N.  1?.  | 
The  maple  loves  the  sunlight  fair; 
Its  form  this  merry  day  in  May 
Is  clothed  with  tender  flowers  so  gay. 
Our  hearts  and  minds  to  cheer. 

Its  leaf  by  spring's  soft  showers  fed, 
Will  turn  a  bright  and  glossy  green, 
Fluttering  in  breeze  with  laughing  mien, 
'Till  autumn  comes,  and,  lo,  'tis  red ! 

The  wintry  blast  doth  sadness  bring. 

But  it  o'erlooks  the  winter  drear. 

Frees  our  sad  hearts  from  thoughts  of  care — 

It  seems  a  herald  of  the  spring. 

'Twill  prove  a  union  true  and  sure. 
If  we  its  planters  e'er  may  be 
Like  the  sweet  leaves  upon  this  tree, 
Clinging  to  school  days  e'en  when  o'er. 

The  maple  is  our  nation's  tree, 
Its  hardy  roots  are  deeply  laid, 
May  all  who  rest  beneath  its  shade. 
Strive  e'er  to  be  as  good  as  free. 

-J   C.    Walker. 


Science. 

"The  advocates  of  science  teachiDg  are  no  less  cer- 
tain than  they  were  that,  except  as  a  preparation  for 
some  few  callings,  the  old  classical  training  is  con- 
demned. It  will  die  hard,  but  it  will  die.  I  do  not 
mean  that  schools  will  cease  to  exist  in  which  the 
classics  will  continue  to  form  the  main  instrument  of 
education.  I  should  be  sorry  that  this  should  be  so. 
But  I  mean  that  such  schools,  although  forming  a 
part,  and  a  very  valuable  part,  of  our  organized  sys- 
tem, whenever  we  get  one,  of  secondary  education, 
will  be  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  schools  the  discipline  of  education 
will  be  fetched  from  the  study  of  what  are  called 
modern  subjects.  I  repeat  that  the  qualified  success 
which  has  hitherto  been  attained  in  making  the 
teaching  of  science  a  means  of  mental  training,  does 
not  in  the  least  degree  modify  the  conviction  of  the 
advocates  of  such  instruction,  that  the  new  educa- 
tion, based  mainly  on  science,  will  supersede  the  old 
classical  training,  and  will  be  found  not  only  more 
practically  useful,  Ijut  more  efficient  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline  and  training." — Sir  Philip  Mnqmis 
in  a  recent  Discourse  on  Method. 

"The  school-house  and  its  surroundings  may 
generally  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  intelligence  and 
public  spirit  of  the  people  of  any  community." — 
Chief  ISupt.  Inch,  of  N.  B. 


The  Teacher  in  Recitation. 

The  teacher,  while  hearing  a  recitation  should  as- 
sume a  position  that  will  enable  him  to  keep  all  of 
his  pupils  in  sight. 

The  teacher  should  be  pleasant  and  affable  in  his 
manner  of  teaching  and  thus  control  his  class  by  his 
own  example. 

The  teacher  should  so  conduct  his  work  as  to  keep 
all  in  the  class  interested  and  busy. 

The  teacher's  language  should  be  well  chosen  and 
correct,  that  his  pupils  may  not  lose  respect  for  him 
because  of  his  many  errors  of  speech. 

The  teacher  should  be  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
thus  leading  his  pupils  to  feel  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  teacher  should  be  even  tempered,  not  permit- 
ting trifles  to  ruffle  or  provoke  him  to  scold,  and  thus 
make  his  pupils  disorderly. 

The  teacher  should  be  prompt  in  calling  and  dis- 
missing classes,  and  prompt  in  his  work 

The  teacher  should  be  quick  to  change  his  method 
o^  recitation  the  moment  interest  begins  to  lag. 

The  teacher  should  lake  as  little  of  the  recitation 
time  as  possible  in  reprimanding  pupils.  A  simple 
shake  of  the  head  is  more  effective  than  a  half-hour's 
scolding. 

The  teacher  should  move  about  occasionally  among 
his  pupils,  even  during  recitation.  This  will  tend  to 
keep  all  orderly  and  busy.  The  teacher  should  not 
be  too  prompt  to  help  a  pupil  out  of  difficulty  by 
offering  assistance.  The  recitation  is  to  be  made  by 
the  pupils,  not  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  see  that  his  pupils  use  correct 
speech  in  asking  questions  and  in  giving  answers. — 
Itaub's  School  Magazine. 


Professor  Truman  Henry  Stafford,  of  Williams' 
College,  Boston,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable lightning  calculators  now  living.  One  day 
a  gentleman  who  had  heard  of  his  powers  and  wished 
to  make  a  test,  said  to  him:  "  I  have  a  problem  for 
you.  Professor  Stafford.  I  was  born  August  15th, 
I8G2,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  this  is  June 
20th,  1883,  and  it  is  just  three  o'clock.  Now  can  you 
tell  me  my  age  in  seconds?"  The  professor  frowned, 
bent  his  head,  and  began  to  walk  rapidly  up  and 
down,  twisted  his  moustache,  and  unclasping  his 
hands  in  a  nervous  way.  After  a  moment  or  so, 
he  returned  the  answer,  which  was  somewhere 
in  the  billions.  The  gentleman  produced  a  paper 
containing  the  probem  worked  out,  ana  said, 
with  a  superior  smile,  "  Well,  professor,  I'll  give  you 
the  credit  for  your  great  genius,  but  you're  several 
thousands  out."  The  professor  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  the  paper,  then,  running  over  the  calcula- 
tion, said  contemptuously,  "  iliimjjh — you've  left  out 
the  leap  years  !" 
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ITEMS. 

Teaching  written  language  alone  will  never  make  \ 
correct  talkers  of  children.  They  must  be  taught  to 
speak  correctly.  How?  By  never  letting  one  incor- 
rectly spoken  sentence  go  unnoticed  in  the  school- 
room. No  matter  what  else  has  to  go  undone,  be 
tirm  in  the  decision  that  if  the  child  speaks  at  all  it 
shall  speak  correctly.  Children  can  be  found  in  the 
schools  by  the  hundreds  who  write  passable  English 
and  talk  like  heathens  at  recess.  In  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  play,  the  home  and  street  dialect  has  full 
freedom.  But  there  lies  a  concealed  danger  in  this 
determination  never  to  let  the  child  speak  incorrectly; 
for  here  may  result  a  "  nagging"  habit  in  the  teacher 
that  will  defeat  her  purpose.  There  are  a  good  many 
ways  to  correct  children  without  a  direct  attack. 
Their  ear  is  not  accustomed  to  correct  forms  of  speech. 
Begin  by  familiarizing  them  with  proper  forms  of 
expression.  One  good  way  is  to  write  upon  the  black- 
board before  school,  a  list  of  sentences  in  common  use 
among  children  (correctly  written  of  course),  and  let 
the  school  read  them  in  concert  before  the  regular 
exercises  of  the  day  commence.  Whenever  these 
sentences  are  incorrectly  used  through  the  day,  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  it  by  simply  pointing  to  the 
blackboard. 

Story  telling  by  the  children,  in  reproduction  of  « 
story  read  by  the  teacher,  will  give  good  results  if  the 
story  teller  is  not  allowed  to  proceed,  after  one  mis- 
take in  language.  All  this  must  be  done  good-natur- 
edly. Not  a  bit  of  use  in  trying  to  drive  or  scold  a 
child  into  good  English. — N.^Y.  ISchoul  Journal. 


writers.  A  joint  commission  of  Swedish  and  German 
nautical  and  scientific  men  recently  went  in  search 
of  this,  the  greatest  bugbear  of  antiquity,  and  report 
themselves  unable  to  locate  it,  and  that  the  sea  was 
perfectly  smooti)  where  the  whirlpool  should  have 
been."  The  latest  geographers  barely  allude  to  it. 
One  marks  its  site  upon  the  map,  but  does  not  men- 
tion it  in  his  article  on  Norway.  According  to  our 
way  of  viewing  the  subject,  says  the  Republic,  the 
maelstrom  romance  has  been  pretty  effectually  des- 
troyed. 

The  law  of  true  growth  is  one  of  symmetrical  de- 
velopment. Broad  insight  and  sympathies  are  entire- 
ly compatible  and  only  compatible  with  the  thorough 
mastery  of  any  vocation.  Of  all  citizens  inimical  to 
society,  he  who  has  been  permitted  to  follow  his  mere 
bent  from  childhood  is  most  so. 


It  is  said  that  Doctor  Arnold,  of  Kugby,  was  once 
asked  why  he  spent  several  hours  daily  in  his  study 
preparing  lessons  which  he  had  taught  for  years,  and 
that  his  answer  was,  "  I  wish  my  boys  to  drink  from 
a  running  stream,  and  not  from  a  stagnant  pool" — 
an  answer  that  showed  a  deep  insight  into  the  condi- 
tions of  all  true  teaching,  and  especially  that  which 
takes  hold  of  the  heart  and  life  of  the  pupil.  — School 
Management,  E.  E.  White- 


Quite  apart  from  prospective  vocation,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  true  individuality,  of  that  freedom  con- 
sonant with  the  laws  of  well  regulated  society,  that 
educators  contend  for  a  general  mastery  of  the  tools 
of  all  knowledge  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  proper 
development  of  our  youth. 

He  lives  best  who  both  in  action  and  in  thought 
and  purpose,  lives  in   conscious  sympathy  with  all 

phases  of  human  experience. 

• 

It  is  impossible  to  know  all  of  anything  without 
knowing  something  of  everything. — Dr.  Loiorey. 

To  give  good  instruction  in  the  sciences  requires  of 
the  teacher  more  work  than  to  give  good  instruction 
in  mathematics  or  the  languages.  The  sooner  this 
fact  is  recognized  by  those  who  have  the  management 
of  schools,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

All  the  science  conferences  protest  that  teachers  of 
science  need  at  least  as  thorough  a  special  training  as 
teachers  of  languages  or  mathematics  receive. — ^e- 
port  of  Committee  of  Ten. 


Every  school  child  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  was  taught  to  believe  that  there  was  a  terri- 
ble and  wonderful  eddy  or  vortex  several  miles  in 
diameter  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  into  which  ships, 
icebergs,  whales  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
were  indiscriminately  dragged  and  buried  forever  in 
the  ocean's  awful  depths.  A  correspondent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  says:  "  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
European  acquaintance  that  the  maelstrom  has  no 
existence    outside   the    imagination    of    sensational 


The  "  Maine  Law  "  was  enacted  first  in  June  2, 
1851.  It  passed  the  House  86  to  40  and  the  Senate 
18  to  10.  Up  to  this  time  Maine  was  the  poorest  and 
most  drunken  staie  in  the  Union.  The  people  drank 
up  all  their  property  —  farms  and  all —  every  twenty 
years.  But  now,  as  Neal  Dow  says,  every  distillery 
and  brewery  in   the  state  has   been  sup])retsed.     In 

'  three-fourths  of  the  state,  containing  three-fourths  of 
the  population,  the  liquor  traflSc  is  extinct.  Maine 
is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  states  in  tlie  Union. 
Maine's  share  of  the  drink  bill  of  the  United  States 

i  would  be  according  to  population  $13,000,000.     One 
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million  is  the  very  utmost  value  of  all  liquor  smug- 
gled into  the  state.  Thus  twelve  millions  a  year  are 
saved  directly,  and  indirect  losses  quite  as  great  are 
escaped.  Nine  years  ago  prohibition — "the  Maine 
law" — was  embodied  into  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  Year  by  year  the  methods  and  measures  en- 
suring prohibition  are  becoming  more  effective. — 
Witness. 


Woman  suffrage  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  New 
Zealand  and  some  of  the  United  States.  At  the  last 
general  election  in  New  Zealand  the  favorite  candi- 
dates of  the  women — those  candidates  who  favored 
prohibition  and  free,  unsectarian  education — were 
returned  by  large  majorities.  Mrs.  Yates  has  been 
elected  mayor  of  Ouehunga.  She  thus  becomes  a 
magistrate,  a  position  which  she  is  said  to  fill  admir- 
ably. ■ 


In  the  February  Forum  Dr.  Biggs  makes  known 
some  facts  rcl^arding  consumption,  with  which  every 
school  child  should  be  familiar.  Consumption  is  by 
far  the  most  fatal  of  all  contagious  diseases — causing 
the  death  of  one-seventb  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
caused  by  a  microscopic  microbe  which  is  expector- 
ated by  the  patient  as  the  disease  advances.  The 
expectorated  matter  becomes  dried,  and  being  inhaled 
in  the  form  of  dust  by  those  exposed,  it  multiplies  in 
weakly  and  susceptible  subjects,  especially  if  they  are 
ill  fed  or  live  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  Children 
should  be  warned  of  the  danger  and  taught  how  to 
avoid  it.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  schools 
should  be  utilized  to  disseminate  information  of  such 
moment  to  the  community,  esi)ecialiy  as  civic  cor- 
porations and  boards  of  health  are  slow  to  act  in 
such  matters. 


QUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  ALna  B.  McKenzie  of  Spencer's  Island,  writes: 
1.  About  three  weeks  age  a  young  lady  of  this  place  brought 
in  some  ferns.  She  put  them  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and  set 
them  in  the  window.  She  kept  putting  fresh  water  into  the 
tumbler  as  it  was  needed.  This  morning  we  discovered  in 
the  tumbler  an  angle  worm  about  four  inches  long.  We 
would  like  to  know  where  it  came  from.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  would  favor  us  frith  the  information. 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  work  on  natural  science  which 
would  be  of  any  help  to  the  teaching  lessons  in  a  miscellan- 
eous school? 

The  discussion  of  the  first  subject  we  leave  to  our 
correspondents. 

Ill  reply  to  the  last  question  we  regret  to  say  that 
we  have  never  seen  our  ideal  book  of  Nature  Lessons. 
We  may,  however,  name  a  few  jiopular  books  tliat 
would  be  useful: 


Paul  Bert's  First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge; 
price  75  cts.  Clapp's  Observation  Lessons  on  Com- 
mon Minerals;  price  30  cts.  Eberhart's  Outlines  of 
Entomology;  price  45  cts.  Oilman's  Science;  price 
50  cts.  Information  Lessons  on  Common  Things; 
price  50  cts.  Rick's  Natural  History  Object  Lessons; 
price  $1.50. 


2,  3,  need 
4,    from 


G.  S.,  P.  E.  Il;lanu.  Your  questions  1 
only  a  little  application  to  solve.  No 
Hamblin  Smith,  page  197,  Ex.  5: 

If  E  represent  the  rate  per  cent, 

then  7600 X(l+-i^o>^  =9196 

.K=10,  rate  per  cent,  of  increase. 
[This  is  of  course  an  exercise  in  algebra,  and  should  not 
appear  in  an  arithmetic.  If  the  reader  has  any  difficulty  in 
following  the  above  solution,  let  him  regard  this  as  an  exer- 
cise in  compound  interest  where  the  rate  is  asked  for  and 
the  time  is  two  years] 

Grand  Manan:  Please  solve  from  Hamblin  Smith, 
page  217,  section  IV,,  exercise  4. 

Let  him  invest  f73;  the  interest  will  be  $3;  this, 
together  with  another  $73,  is  invested;  then  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  he  will  have  invested  $73+ 
$73+$3  and  he  will  receive  interest  on  $149  at  the 
rate  of  $3  for  every  $73  or  $6^%.  He  will  have  in  all 
$149+6^j=$155Ti'3. 

$155/j  arises  from  $73  invested 
1  "        ."       73         ,, 

■     155^^ 
1085  "         "    $510.59....  invested 


For  Enquirer  : 

(1)  Hamblin  Smith's  Arith.  page  165,  Ex.  iv.  4. 
Time  lost  in  24  hours=3^  min. 

118J     "   =15  min.  36y\  sec. 
The  watch  was  10  min.  too  fast.     It  will  therefore  on 
Saturday  be  5  min.  36^^  sec.  too  slow. 
(v')  page  165,  Ex.  iv.  5. 

290  min.  on  the  watch=300  min.  true  time. 
300     "         "  "     ^5  hr.  10^8       " 

again  310     "  "  "     =300  min.         " 

300     "  "  "     .-=4hr.  50H 

(3)  page  165,  Ex.  v.  1. 

For  every  idle  day  he  lost  $2.00  also  $1.50,  in  all 
.$3.50 

If  he  had  worked  every  day  he  would  have  received 
.■JI20;  but  he  received  only  $92.     Therefore  he  lost 
$28,  which  at  S3. 50  a  day  would  take  8  days. 
Therefore  he  worked  52  days. 
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For  Subscriber: 

(1)  Tlie  minerals  which  enter  mostly  into  the  com- 
position of  earthenware  are  kaolin  and  quartz,  which 
are  oxides  of  the  metal  aluminium  and  the  element 
silicon  respectively. 

(2)  Ocean  currents  are  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  warms  the  ocean  waters  unequally,  caus- 
ing the  warmer  waters  to  rise  and  flow  on  the  surface, 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  when  being 
cooled  they  return  as  under  currents.  But  the  di- 
rections and  velocities  of  all  these  currents  are  very 
greatly  modified  by  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  and 
by  the  continents  and  large  islands  lying  in  their 
path.  Prevailing  winds  also  affect  the  ocean  currents 
to  a  slight  extent. 

(3)  How  much  tea  at  35  cents  per  lb.  must  be  mixed 
•A'ith  20  lbs.  at  55  cts.  so  that  the  uii.tture  may  be  sold  at 
50  cents? 

Solution — Let  x  =  the  required  number. 
35  X  +  20  X  55  =  50  (z  +  20) 
a:  =  6| 

For  Pleasant  Vale: 
Hamblin  Smith,  page  199,  Ex.  v.  1. 
If  all  the  money  h'-d  been  good  he  would  have  re- 
alized $600.     Each  dollar  cost  75  cents  and  the  com- 
mission IJ  cents,  in  all  76|^  cents.     Therefore  the  sum 
gained  on  $1  was  2.3|  cents. 

$  -231  is  gained  from  II 

%600  "  "      $2,535J| 

M  D.  M.  Please  solve  from  Hamblin  Smith  page  275, 
Ex.  15'4. 

The  boat  made  l\  m.  in  10  min. 
7i      "        1  h. 
Add  rate  of  the  stream,  7i-)-2  =  9i  rate  of  the  boat  in 
still  water.     Hindered  ^m.  per  hour  the  boat  usually 
made  9m.  per  hour. 

9  m.  per  hour 

1   "     "    %'  niin. 

H"     "V     "     =  H  ">in- 

M.  Si  W.  Please  solve  from  Hamblio  Smith  185,  Sec.  iii 
Ex.  3. 

(1)  Tne  int.  on  $100  for  2^  yrs.  at  5^=^V2i 
.-.  The  pres.  worth  of  .■?112i  =  100 

.1000x100 


1000; 


=  «888.88? 


IIU 

The  disc.=Slll.ll!,  =  lit.  on  $888,885  ^^r  2i  yrs. 
at  5^ 

(2)  page  189  has  no  Sec.  ii.  Ex.  4  in  our  edition, 

(3)  page  199,  Sec.  iv.  Ex.  5. 
Make  B's  flour  the  standard. 

Then  A  will  have  {l^  of  125  bbl8.  =  137i  l^bls. 


He  sells  for  *3,500  and  remits  13,360. 
Brought  to  B's  standard  there  were 

137.5-j-150-|-2Gl=54y.5  bbls. 

A  receives  1,;H;|  of  13,360  =  1842.30. 

B         "       iY^\         "       =$918.87. 

^         "       ^Wt?        "       =51,598.83. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  school  library  has  been  purchased  for  St.    Martins,   St. 
John  County. 


Miss  Carrie  L.  Thomson,  Bay  Road;  and  Miss  Ethelyn 
Young,  Smith  District,  Charlotte  County,  have  each  by 
school  entertainments,  added  to  their  school  furniture  and 
apparatus.  Miss  Thomson  is  an  indefatigable  worker  for 
the  improvement  of  her  surroundings. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Barton,  of  Woodward's  Cove,  and  Miss  Hattie 
Pinkerton,  Lynnfield,  Charlotte  County,  have  each  procured 
flags  for  their  school-houses. 


Mr.  Geo.  M.  Johnston,  principal  of  the  St.  George  schools 
spent  his  ea.ster  vacation  in  St.  John. 

Upwards  of  §40,000  was  spent  last  year  in  Massachusetts 
for  conveying  children  to  central  schools.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  was  a  great  saving  over  maintaining  isolated  schools, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  educational  advantages 
given  by  graded  schools 

The  school-house  at  Marshtield.  Queens  County,  P.  E.  T, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  27th  ult.  The 
building  was  nearly  new. 


c 


i!^  of  li-U  of  225  bbls.  =261  bblF. 
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Prince  of  Wales  College  reopened  after  Easter  holidays, 
on  Monday,  April  2nd. 

Charlottetown  'and  Summerside  schools  enjoyed  an  Easter 
holiday,  extending  from  Thursday  evening  the  22nd,  to 
Tuesday  morning  the  27th,  ult. 

Inspector  Mersereau  will  visit  the  graded  schools  of 
of  Chatham,  Newcastle,  and  Douglastown,  N.  B. ,  during 
the  last  of  April  and  first  of  May. 

Inspector  Smith  is  examining  the  schools  in  Moncton,N.  B. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Modern  Plane  Geometry  by  G.  Richardson,  M  A. ;  and 
A.  S.  Ramsey,  M,  A.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  pp.  202;  price  8s. 
6d.  Geometry,  likealmost  every  other  department  of  human 
knowledge  has  been  making  great  advances  within  the  last 
few  years.  To  those  of  our  teachers  who  have  studied  only 
Euclid  or  its  equivalents.  Modern  Plane  Geometry  opens  up 
an  entirely  new  field,  not  much  more  difficult,  and  quite  as 
interesting  as  the  metrical  system  of  the  ancients  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  Modern  or  Descriptive  Geometry  supplies 
to  those  who  understand  its  methods  an  instrument  of  great 
valiie  in  geometrical  investigation.  We  can  recommend  this 
volume  as  particularly  suited  for  beginners.  We  would 
like  to  see  it  made  a  part  of  the  mathematics  required  of  our 
academic  teachers. 
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Burg  Neideck  von  W.  H.  Riehl,  with  introduction  and 
notea,  by  C.  B.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  pp. 
86.,  price  35  cents.  Tiiis  is  an  interesting  story  under  the 
form  of  an  historical  novel,  "The  hero  is  a  German  school- 
master whose  innocence,  purity  and  idealism  make  the  reader 
love  him.''  The  text  is  well  suited  for  sight  reading  for 
second  and  third  year  students.  Eighteen  pages  of  judici- 
ous notes  help  the  beginner  over  difficulties. 


Guide  to  the  Study  of  Co.vimon  Plants,  by  Volney  M, 
Spalding,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
pages  246;  price  85  cents;  publishers  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  , 
Boston.  This  is  a  good  work  for  pupils  of  the  high  school 
or  to  students  who  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of 
plants.  Beginning  with  the  seed  it  takes  up  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  from  the  seed  onward  to  the  fruit.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  observations  on  the 
natural  groups  of  plants  beginning  with  the  lowest  forms, 
proceeding  to  the  flowering  plants,  of  which  the  principal 
families  and  their  characteristics  are  described.  The  work 
is  valuable  from  the  fact  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is 
made  up  of  practical  exercises,  based  on  the  study  of  the 
plants  which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Robert  Waller  Deering,  Ph.  D,  Beston,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  publishers. 

Practical  Methods  of  Microscopy.,  by  Charles  H.  Clark,  A.M. 
Publishers  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  Brave  Baby  and  other  stories  by  Sara  E.  Wiltz,  Ginn  & 
Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 

Principles  of  English  Composition,  a  text-book  for  senior 
classes  of  elementary  schools  and  for  pupil  teachers,  by  P. 
Goyen,  Inspector  of  schools.  London,  MacMillan  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  David  P.  Page;  Mem- 
ories of  Ascham  and  Arnold,  by  James  H  Carlisle.  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Publisher,  Syracu.se,  N   Y. 


The  April  Magazines. 

In  the  Contributor's  Club  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  writer 
recalls  with  evident  longing  the  old  fashioned  country 
school,  where  there  was  no  "getting  through''  no  "grading" 
no  "  course  of  instruction." 

Mrs.  Florence  Earle  Coates  contributes  to  the  April 
Ceni«?'2/ a  biographical  and  critical  paper  on  Matthew  Arnold, 
dealing  with  his  literary  and  religious  influence;  and  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Arnold,  engraved  by  Tietze,  is  published  as  the 
frontispiece  of  the  number. 

In  St  Nicholas,  "  The  True  History  of  the  Flood"  is  a  de- 
licious bit  of  satire  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  "Jacky"  who 
forgot  to  turn  oil  the  water,  and  thus  caused  the  bath-tub 
to  overflow  during  the  prolonged  absence  of  his  family  from 
the  city.  It  will  repay  reading  by  all  who  are  severe  upon 
boys  for  such  faults. 

In  the  April  Forum,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark 
University,  publishes  the  first  of  a  brief  series  of  articles  on 
real  university  work  in  America,  and  our  facilities  for  train- 
ing higher  teachers,  in  which  he  speaks  very  frankly,  even 
radically,  of  present  educational  methods  and  tendencies. 

In  Liltell's  Living  Age  for  April  7th,  there  is  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  article  on  "  The  Significance  of  Carbon 
in  the  Universe  "  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  F.  R.  S. 

The  personality  of  a  famous  man  can  at  times  be  brought 
delightfully  close  to  us,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
picture  we  get  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his  youngest 
daughter's  description  of  "My  Father's  Literary  Methods," 
in  the  March  Ladies^  Home  Journal. 

In  this  era  of  cheap  magazines  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  price  of  TheChautauquan,  for  it  has 
long  been  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  our  monthly  per- 
iodicals. Its  contents  always  abound  in  attractiveness.  Its 
illustrations  comport  with  its  contents,  and  its  contributors 
are  among  the  most  accomplished  writers  in  the  world.  In 
the  twelve  numbers  of  The  Chautauquan  there  are  no  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  solid  reading  matter.  The 
subscription  price  of  The  Chautauquan  is  $2  00  per  year. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  to  one  address,  f  1.80.  Meadville, 
Pa  ,  Dr.  T.  L.  Flood,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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N.  B.  Educational  Institute,  1894.   Cp.  iv.)    Digby  and  Annapolis 
Teachers  Association,  Cp.  831.)— E.  G.  Nelson  jt  Co.  (p.  238.) 

A  Number  of  questions  remain  on  hand  to  be 
answered  in  our  next  or  in  future  numbers  of  the 
Review,     We  hope  to  "  catch  up"  soon. 


This  number  closes  the  Seventh  Volume  of  the 
Review. 


The  Programme  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
New  Brunswick,  will  be  found  in  another  columu. 
Such  an  interesting  array  of  topics,  with  the  names  of 
those  who  are  to  discuss  them,  should  draw  to  St. 
John  a  large  representation  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Province. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  P.  E.  Island,  at  the 
request  of  the  Educational  Association,  has  agreed  to 
allow,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  any  teacher 
who  attends  the  Summer  School  of  Science  an  addi- 
tional week  holidays  in  July.  Encouraged  by  the 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  board,  many  teachers 
of  the  province  should  arrange  to  attend  the  school. 
They  should  see  that  the  matter  be  mentioned  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  school  section,  and  the  consent 
of  the  people  obtained. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  hear  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKnight,  Principal  of  Pine 
Hill  Presbyterian  College.  The  writer  has  known 
him  intimately  for  over  twenty  years,  and  has  never 
met  his  equal  intellectually.  He  was  a  profound 
scholar  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  was  most  un- 
assuming in  his  manner,  a  warm-hearted  friend  and 
a  very  entertaining  companion.  In  educational 
thought  he  was  in  advance  of  his  times. 

The  P.  E.  Island  Legislature  at  its  recent  session 
amended  the  Education  Act,  making  the  maximum 
amount  of  supplement  paid  by  the  government  to 
teachers  $25  instead  of  $150  as  formerly.  This  is  a 
backward  step,  allecting  the  best  schools  of  the 
Island. 


The  many  friends  of  Chancellor  Rand,  of  McMas- 
ter  University,  Toronto,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his 
recovery  from  his  recent  illness.  He  presided  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  University,  May  1st- 
3rd,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  indication  of  returning 
health  and  strength  is  the  signal  for  many  years  yet 
of  active  work. 
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NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Although  nature  study  in  our  schools  is  far  from 
what  it  ought  to  be  there  are  signs  that  it  is  improv- 
ing and  one  of  these  signs  takes  form  in  enquiries 
from  teachers  for  further  articles  on  nature  study  in 
the  Review,  and  for  books  that  may  assist  them  to 
make  up  deficiences  in  their  own  early  training. 
Teachers  must  see  that  nature  study  has  come  to  stay 
in  the  schools,  that  the  only  way  to  teach  the  subject 
with  success  is,  not  from  text-books,  hut  from  j 
nature.  i 

A  writer  in  Science  discussing  this  subject  recently 
says  that  every  well  equipped  academy  and  normal 
school  should  have  one  or  more  specialists,  adapted  to 
the  work  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  it.  "But," 
the  writer  says,  "  There  are  many  scliools  in  which 
the  question  of  economy  must  regulate  matters,  and 
many  schools  which  are  not  large  enough  to  require 
the  services  of  a  special  teacher.  Shall  these  schools, 
then,  '  drop  the  subject  altogether  from  the  curricu- 
lum?' We  answer  decidedly  not.  Intelligent  teach- 
ers, by  reading  and  by  study  and  use  of  material, 
should  be  able  to  fit  themselves  to  do  good  work  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  lines.  There  are  plenty  of  re- 
cent publications  for  their  benefit,  some  of  more, 
others  of  less,  value.  There  are  occasionally  helpful 
lectures,  and  sometimes  regular  instruction  at  teach- 
ers* institutes.  Every  year  the  helps  grow  more  nu- 
merous and  are  within  easier  reach.  Current  educa- 
tional literature  on  this  subject  is  not  yet  so  abundant 
as  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  demand  will  bring  the 
supply. 

INSPECTOR  BRIDGES  AND  THE  FREDERICTON 
BOARD. 

The  Fredericton  School  Board  is  aggrieved  at  the 
reflections  contained  in  Inspector  Bridges'  last  report 
to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  concerning  its  action  in 
reducing  some  of  the  teachers'  salaries  by  which  in- 
directly the  service  was  impaired.  It  is  stated  that 
the  trustees  regard  the  matter  so  seriously  that  they 
have  presented  a  memorial  to  the  "Board  of  Education 
asking  that  a  retraction  be  made.  The  following  is 
the  objectionable  paragraph  : 

"The  new  building,  in  aijpearance  and  appliances  for  school 
work,  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  city,  and  is  fully  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but  if  it  has  been  erected 
at  such  an  expense  as  to  compel  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
lower  the  salaries  of  some  of  their  most  eflicient  tciichers,  as 
well  as  increase  their  work,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
moted rather  in  a  spirit  of  show  than  of  wisdom.  The  Board 
have  this  satisfaction,  however,  of  knowing  that  their  action 
in  this  regard  has  been  universally  condemned,  both  on  the 


street  and  in  the  press,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  will  furnish  pretext  for  parsimonious  District  Boards, 
and,  unfortunately,  there  are  such,  to  attempt  to  lower 
salaries  that  are  already  far  too  small." 

The  Fredericton  Board  is  composed  of  very  reputa- 
ble gentlemen,  who  are  well  disposed  toward  what 
they  regard  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  under 
their  control,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
schools  are  a  public  trust  and  as  such  their  action  is 
open  to  legitimate  criticism. 

Another  feature  which  trustees  very  often  lose  sight 
is  that  the  schools  are  not  entirely  supported  from 
sources  under  their  c^ntrolf  but  that  the  Province 
and  counties  bear  a  large  share  of  the  expense. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  an  inspector  to  see  that 
these  moneys  are  expended  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  service. 

The  Board  moreover,  in  the  matter  complained  of, 
has  not  as  yet  beeti  able  to  show  to  the  public  that  its 
action  was  justifiable;  and  as  far  as  has  been  observed, 
has  been  condemned  both  inside  and  outside  its  own 
city  of  Fredericton. 

Such  being  the  state  of  public  opinion  it  was  not 
only  Inspector  Bridges'  privilege  but  his  duty  to  refer 
to  the  matter.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  report 
should  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  public  regarding 
the  action  of  the  Board,  and  its  extreme  sensitiveness 
under  it  goes  still  further  to  confirm  the  idea  that  its 
action  was  impolitic.  It  would  seriously  impair  the 
efficiency  of  public  officers  if  they  were  constrained 
by  the  sentiments  of  private  jiarties  from  reflecting 
on  their  performance  of  public  duties. 

P.  E.  ISLAND  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  P.  E.  Island 
has  been  received.  The  report  indicates  progress  in 
educational  matters  in  the  Province.  In  the  number 
of  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  in  attendance  , there 
has  been  an  increase  during  the  /ear.  While  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  teachers,  the  number  of  the 
third  or  lowest  class  of  teachers  employed  was  less 
than  in  the  previous  year,  making  the  increase  of  first 
and  second  class  teachers  still  greater..  This  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  The  average  attendance  was  less  than 
during  the  previous  year.  This  is  attributable  "to 
the  prevalence  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  in  the 
rural  districts."  Comparing  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance with  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  P.  K. 
Island  is  placed  first  with  .^8  per  cent.  ;  New  Bruns- 
wick 57.94  ;  British  Columbia  57.80;  Nova  Scotia 
57  ;  Ontario  52.  The  average  increase,  however,  is 
small.  In  1877  the  percentage  was  57.75.  From 
that  date  to  the  present  there  has  been  varying  in- 
creases and  decreases,  and  in  the  jjresent  year  the  in- 
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crease  is  but  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  Banbury 
school  leads'the  Province  with  05  per  cent.  Of  the 
city  schools  Prince  street  school,  Charlottetown,  leads 
with  82.6.  Eleven  schools  made  80  per  cent,  and 
over;  twelve  between  7't  and  80  percent.;  thirty- 
three  between  70  and  75  per  cent. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,"  remarks 
the  Superintendent,  ''  that  for  the  year  ended  1803 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  that  have  made 
seventy  per  cent,  and  over  is  nearly  thirty  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  the 
most  encouraging  feature  in  connection  with  our 
educational  work  for  the  year." 

Referring  to  the  number  studying  the  different  sub- 
jects the  report  says ; 

"It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  general  progress.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  under  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
composition  and  orthography  is  very  gratifying.  Another 
noticeable  feature  is  the  large  addition  to  the  number 
studying  the  subjects  of  the  high  school  course.  In  geom- 
etry there  is  an  increase  of  3ii9.  There  is  also  an  increase 
of  289  in  the  number  studying  algebra.  The  increase  in 
the  number  under  instruction  in  French  is  580  In  Latin 
there  is  an  increase  of  337  for  the  past  year." 

Superintendent  McLeod  thus  summarizes  the  needs 
of  the  Province  educationally  :  1.  A  change  in  our 
primary  methods  of  instruction  is  necessary.  2.  Our 
normal  and  model  schools  should  be  put  on  a  more 
efficient  basis.  3.  A  kindergarten  class  should  be 
established  in  connection  with  the  normal  school.  4. 
Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  English  compo- 
sition, drawing  and  penmanship.  5.  Instruction  in 
English  grammar  should  be  more  practical,  and  that 
it  should  be  taught  orally  up  to  the  fifth  reader  class. 
6.  The  pupils  of  many  of  our  schools  are  advanced 
too  rapidly  in  reading  without  due  regard  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  other  branches  of  study.  7. 
A  truant  officer  should  be  appointed  for  the  city 
schools. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS- 

Should  a  child  be  kept  in  one  grade  more  than  two 
years  >.  Unless  he  has  been  prevented,  by  illness  or 
absence,  from  advancing  I  think  not.  It  may  be  said 
— what  is  the  next  teacher  to  do  with  him  if  be  is 
not  up  in  his  work.  She  will  probably  do  much  bet- 
ter with  him  than  the  teacher  whom  he  has  left. 
After  a  pupil  has  been  two  years  in  a  grade  he  has 
outgrown  it,  as  it  were.  All  his  first  associates  have 
departed,  and  he  rapidly  falls  into  a  condition  of  in- 
difference or  discouragement.  Work  that  furnishes 
no  novelty  is  not  very  interesting.  Pass  him  on  to 
the  next  teacher;  he  may  not  do  the  best  class  of 
work,  but  the  old  teacher  has  had  enough  of  him. 
Let  another  have  a  trial. 


Why  do  teachers  continae  to  worry  over  incorrig- 
ibly dull  pupils?  After  giving  a  conscientious  effort 
to  correct  this,  do  not  carry  the  trouble  outside 
the  school  room.  You  cannot  supply  ability.  It  is 
folly  to  expect  all  your  pupils  to  grade.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  an  ordinary  class  will  lag. 
Working  up  dull  pupils  after  school  hours  may  do 
very  well  for  a  time,  but  it  is  wearing.  Grading  the 
whole  class  spoils  school  boards.  They  will  not 
increase  your  salary  on  account  of  it,  but  they  will 
set  a  very  high  standard  for  your  successor. 

Should  epileptics  and  foolish  children  be  admitted 
to  the  schools?  To  those  unacquainted  with  many  of 
the  schools  in  the  Province,  it  would  be  surprising 
how  many  pupils  of  this  character  are  to  be  found. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  theyarea  positive  injury  to 
the  school,  and  often  a  danger  as  well,  but  their 
parents  are  rate-payers,  and  the  attacks  of  the  disease 
may  be  intermittent.  Another  embarrassing  feature 
in  the  affair  is  dealing  with  the  parents  in  such  cases. 
It  is  difficult  to  approach  them,  and  you  will  in  most 
cases  find  both  father  and  mother  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  any' defect  What  to  you  seems  lack  of 
intellect,  to  them  appears  as  precocity. 

Keport  the  matter  to  the  trustees.  If  they  are  not 
disposed  to  furnish  relief,  your  position  is  difficult 
indeed. 


I  propose  in  this  and  other  talks  to  speak  of  some 
school  devices  which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
and  if  any  of  my  readers  have  any  to  suggest,  and 
will  send  them  to  the  Review  they  will  receive  due 
attention. 

I  propose  just  now  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  tardiness 
that  I  saw  working  very  successfully  in  some  grade 
schools.  It  consisted  of  a  beautiful  silken  banner 
held  by  the  room  making  for  the  preceding  month 
the  most  regular  attendance  with  the  least  tardiness. 
The  teachers  told  me  that  tardiness  had  greatly 
decreased  since  the  plan  had  been  adopted. 

Observe  Arbor  Day — not  as  a  holiday,  but  as  a  day 
to  be  devoted  to  the  outside  and  inside  interests  of 
your  school  house.  .Get  the  parents  interested  if  you 
can. 

MAX 

Here  is  May,  sweet  May, — all  love  her! 
Scatter  applehlooms  above  her! 
.Joyous  May !     She  gives  a  nest 
To  the  waiting  yellowbreast. 
Wheresoe't  1  her  footsteps  pass 
Blue-eyed  blossoms  deck  the  grass. 
At  her  voice  the  woodlands  ring 
With  the  music  of  the  spring. 
Fast  the  brooklet  runs  to  meet  her, 
Leafy  sprigs  Ijend  down  to  greet  her. 
Listen  now!— She  comes  this  way. 
Bud  and  blossom!    'Tis  the  May! 

—Harriet  F.  Blodgett,  in  May  St.  A'kho(as.  . 
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For  the  Review.] 


NATURE    LESSONS. 


Goldfinch  {Spinux  tristis  L.). 

"Oh!  the  yellow  bird!" 

"A  canary  1 " 

"No.  it  is  the  American  goldfinch.  It  comes  here 
after  the  middle  of  May  from  the  south.  Is  this  the 
first  you  have  seen  this  summer?" 

"  Yes.  They  are  later  some  years  than  others,  are 
they  not?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  What  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  its  body  is!  And 
how  well  the  black  trimming  on  its  head,  wings  and 
tail  looks!  Don't  you  notice  the  white  bars  across  its 
black  wings." 

"I  do.  But  by  September  all  that  bright  gold 
and  jet  black  will  be  toned  down  to  dull  quaker's 
dress  of  olive  browns  and  grays.  This  bright  uniform 
of  gold  and  black  is  the  full  dress  of  the  male  during 
spring  and  summer.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is 
not  brilliant  at  any  time,  much  like  the  male's  in 
winter,  but  more  greenish  olive  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer." 

"How  curiously  it  flies,  in  low,  rising  curves,  one 
after  the  other,  with  its  short  song  dee-ree,  dee-ee-ree, 
every  time  it  rises!" 

"  Yes,  its  flight  is  very  peculiar.  Do  you  see  that 
yellow  on  the  yellow  flowered  spike  of  the  mullein 
plant  there.  He  looks  like  a  part  of  the  flower  clus- 
ter itself." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  wouldn't  have  noticed  him  if  you 
hadn't  pointed  out  the  exact  place.  Isn't  that  one 
there  plucking  out  thistle-down  from  that  large 
thistle  there. 

"  Of  course.  They  are  known  to  be  so  fond  of  the 
thistle  seed  that  it  is  called  the  "  Thistle  bird  "  as 
often  as  it  is  called  the  "Yellow  bird."  And  its  bill 
like  that  of  all  the  sparrows  and  finches,  to  which 
family  it  belongs,  is  quite  stout  'enough  for  shelling 
any  of  those  little  seeds.  But  if  we  can  find  its  nest 
ve  will  find  that  it  is  probably  lined  with  this  fine. 


silky  down.  They  make  exquisitely  comfortable 
nests  by  this  fine  lining  of  the  more  substantial  part 
of  the  structure." 

"  When  does  it  begin  to  build?  " 
"  Strange  to  say,  not  until  about  July,  although 
the  male  and  female  may  be  together  from  the  end 
of  May  in  the  place.  But  they  have  dainty  eggs,  » 
very  pale  greenish  blue-white,  four  or  five  of  them  in 
the  little  cup-shaped,  silk  lined  nest,  often  placed  in 
tall  bushes  or  low  trees." 

"  Are  the  little  chicks  golden  colored?" 
"  No,  not  at  all.  They  are  quite  brown.  They 
are  safer  I  fancy  by  being  not  conspicuous.  They 
are  very  noisy  sometimes  when  learning  to  fly.  They 
follow  the  old  bird,  screaming  tweet-ee,  tweet-ee, 
tweet-ee.  The  old  bird,  with  exquisite  sweetness,  in 
his  swinging  flight,  soothes  them  with  the  strains, 
bay-bee,  bay  ee-bee.  It  has  a  variety  of  chattering 
notes,  but  sometimes  sings  nearly  as  well  as  a  canary, 
to  which  it  is  closely  related." 

"  It  is  very  strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  bright  color 
of  the  male  birds  changes  so  much  in  the  fall  when 
it  goes  south  to  pass  the  winter,  and  that  in  spring 
when  it  returns  to  us  its  brilliant  color  should  return 
again.  But  another  yellow  bird  comes  here  in  May, 
does  there  not? " 

"Yes,  the  summer  warbler  is  chiefly  golden  yellow. 
There  are  many  species  of  these  little  warblers.  The 
yellow-rumped  warbler,  bluish-ash  streaked  with 
black,  has  a  yellow  patch  on  its  rump,  crown,  and 
sides  of  the  breast.  The  black  and  yellow  warbler 
has  its  rump  and  under  parts  yellow,  but  its  head  is 
ash  colored,  its  back  and  side  of  head  black,  and  a 
white  stripe  behind  the  eye.  But  there  are  seven  or 
eight  warblers  without  any  conspicuous  yellow.  But 
the  warblers  are  neither  sparrows  nor  finches  and  we 
shall  have  a  look  at  them  again." 


For  the  Review.] 


Flowers  of  Forest  Trees. 


Many  of  the  forest  trees  on  or  before  Arbor  Day 
will  have  put  forth  their  blossoms.  These  blossoms 
are  so  inconspicuous  that  they  will  not  be  noticed,  or 
if  noticed  their  true  nature  will  not  be  known  unless 
the  children's  attention  is  directed  to  them.  Very 
many  of  our  trees  have  their  flowers  clustered  in 
spikes,  called  catkins.  The  willow,  poplar,  alder, 
birch,  hazel  and  many  others  have  such  flowers. 

The  soft,  delicate  catkins  of  the  willow  are  clusters 
of  many  hundreds  of  simple  flowers,  some  of  which 
(the  staminate)  have  two  stamens  growing  from  the 
base  of  a  little  bract,  others  (the  pistillate  flowers) 
have  one  pistil  also  growing  from  the  base  of  a  little 
bract.     How  simple  are  such  flowers  !    And  yet  they 
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are  as  deserving  of  our  notice  as  the  more  brightly 
colored  ones,  for  they  fulfil  the  oflBce  that  all  flowers 
fulfil,  namely,  produce  and  bring  to  perfection  the 
seeds.  Examine  a  catkin  that  has  just  been  put 
forth  from  a  willow  branch.  If  you  find  that  it  con- 
tains staminate  flowers,  all  the  flowers  on  that  tree 
will  be  staminate.  Examine  other  willow  trees  near. 
If  you  find  one  with  pistillate  flowers,  then  all  flowers 
on  that  tree  will  be  pistillate.  The  willow  is  dioecious 
— its  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  grow  upon  sep- 
arate trees. 

Next,  study  a  birch,  an  alder,  or  a  hazel,  where 
the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  grow  upon  the 
same  plant  (monoecious).  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
branch  of  a  hazel.  The  three  long  catkins  are 
staminate.  Picking  one  of 
these,  take  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  or  a  needle,  one  of  its 
small  flowers  and  examine  it 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  It 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a 
stamen  with  a  short  filament 
adhering  to  a  bract,  as  in  bj 
the  inconspicuous  pistillate 
flowers  are  seen  on  the  same 
branch  at  c,  and  of  them  en- 
larged is  seen  at  d.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  in  these  pistillate 

flowers  of  the  hazel  are  the  long,  red  stigmas,  which 
are  quite  noticeable  when  they  are  ready  to  receive 
pollen.  The  ovary  which  we  might  expect  to  find  at 
their  base,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fertile  flowes  of  the 
willow,  is  not  developed  until  later  on.  Examine 
birches  and  alders  for  pistillate  as  well  as  staminate 
flowers. 

What  a  world  of  interest  will  be  opened  to  your 
pupils  if  you  put  them  on  the  track  of  finding  out 
just  what  kind  of  flowers  are  produced  by  each  tree, 
for  nearly  all  are  in  flower  early,  most  of  them  before 
their  leaves  are  put  forth,  and  nearly  all  of  them  of 
the  same  simple  and  inconspicuous  character  as  those 
described  above.  If  your  pupils  ask  you  hard  ques- 
tions about  them,  or  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  their 
characteristics,  the  Review  may  be  able  to  assist  you 
if  you  will  ask. 

These  flowers  in  the  long  pendulous  catkins  secrete 
abundance  of  pollen,  and  about  the  time  the  Review 
makes  its  visit  this  pollen  will  be  shedding,  and 
scattered  far  and  near  by  the  winds,  to  fall  on 
the  stigmas  of  the  pistillate  flowers,  to  ripen  and 
turn  into  seeds  the  ovules  which  are  contained 
in  the  ovaries.  This  pollen  is  scattered  in  such 
abundance  that  often  streams  and  pools  of  water 
in    the  vicinity    are    covered    over    with   this  sul- 


phur colored  dust.  (The  willow  catkins,  yoa  will 
find,  are  visited  by  bees  and  other  insects,  which 
carry  the  pollen  to  fertilize  the  ovules  in  the  flowers 
of  the  pistillate  catkins.  All  the  other  trees  are,  it 
is  supposed,  wind-fertilized). 

Do  you  see  the  importance  of  these  trees  producing 
their  flowers  before  their  leaves?  It  is  that  their 
pollen  may  have  free  play  and  find  its  way  to  the 
pistils  unobstructed  by  leaves. 


For  the  Revibw.1 


A  Lesson  on  Snails. 


Snails,  being  insignificant  little  animals,  are  gener- 
ally overlooked.  But,  although  small,  they  are  none 
the  less  interesting  in  their  food,  habits,  structure, 
etc.  They  are  abundant  in  summer,  the  fresh  water 
ones  being  found  in  stagnant  pools,  adhering  to  blades 
of  grass,  pieces  of  wood,  etc.  While  the  land  snails 
on  the  other  hand  inhabit  damp  woods,  and  are 
easily  found  by  lifting  up  decayed  logs  of  wood,  also 
under  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  strew  the  ground. 
Our  snails  are  mostly  of  small  size,  but  farther  south 
they  get  larger,  until  in  the  tropics  they  attain  all 
their  beauty  of  color,  size,  etc  They  are  vegetable 
eaters,  as  is  seen  by  the  damage  they  inflict  on  our 
forest  trees,  and  occasionally  in  gardens.  They  are 
slow  creatures,  secreting  a  milky  fluid  while  crawling, 
which  enables  them  to  proceed  with  greater  rapidity. 
This  mucus  is  secreted  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  as 
is  seen  when  the  snail  is  annoyed.  The  snails,  when 
winter  comes,  hibernate  or  become  torpid,  that  is 
they  lie  as  if  dead  until  the  spring,  when  as  the  snow 
melts  they  gradually  come  out.  Snails  are  oviparous, 
or  produce  their  young  from  eggs.  They  are  said  to 
possess  great  vitality,  having  been  seen  frozen  in 
blocks  of  ice  and  when  put  in  a  hot  place  have  come 
to  life  again.  Slugs  are  often  confounded  with  snails 
but  belong  to  a  different  family,  having  usually  no 
visible  shell,  though  a  rudimentary  one  is  often  pres- 
ent, either  obvious  or  concealed  beneath  the  mantle. 
The  external  structure  of  a  snail  may  now  be 
noticed.  The  lower  flat  part  is  the  so-called  "foot" 
of  the  snail,  but  includes  the  stomach  and  digestive 
organs,  and  as  on  the  foot  the  animal  crawls,  it  ex- 
plains the  name  of  gasteropod  or  "  belly-footed  "  by 
which  this  group  of  animals  is  known.  Near  the 
front  of  the  foot  is  situated  the  mouth,  and  on  either 
side  of  this  the  tentacles  or  horns  of  the  snail,  by 
which  he  investigates  the  nature  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects, or  feels  his  way  through  the  world.  At  the 
base  of  the  horns  are  situated  the  eyes,  sometimes 
borne  on  little  stalks.  Under  the  shell  is  seen  the 
orifice  of  the  lung,  through  which  the  snail  breathes. 
We  will  now  notice  the  parts  of  a  shell.     The  mouth 
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of  the  shell  is  called  the  orifice,  and  sometimes  bears 
upon  its  side  one  or  more  tooth-like  processes,  as  in 
the  species  Helix  monodoji  of  our  woods.  From  the 
base  containing  the  orifice  the  shell  winds  upward 
like  a  gradually  lessening  tube,  describing  in  its 
course  a  greater  or  less  number  of  turns  or  whorls, 
forming  the  "  spire,"  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  apes. 
This,  howerer,  is  not  the  last  but  the  first  part  of  the 
shell  to  form.  The  latter  gradually  enlarges  down- 
wards as  the  animal  grows  and  needs  a  more  com- 
modious home.  The  spire  maybe  narrow  and  thin, 
like  a  church  spire,  or  broad  and  open,  the  angle 
between  the  sides  of  the  spire  being  constant  in  each 
species.  In  one  species  of  snail  the  whorls  are  stri- 
ated with  small  lines,  and  it  gets  the  name  of  Helix 
striatella.  By  the  forms,  color,  etc.,  of  the  shell  we 
have  a  means  of  identifying  species.  Snails  belong 
to  the  mollusca,'  one  of  the  branches  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  This  is  divided  again  into  groups,  name- 
ly (1)  the  Cephalopods,  including  those  forms  usually 
without  a  shell,  as  the  squids,  cuttles,  etc.  ;  (2)  the 
Gasteropods  (as  stated  above),  and  (3)  the  Bivalves, 
or  those  molluscs  having  the  shell  composed  of  two 
pieces,  as  in  the  oyster,  clam,  etc.  The  snail  then  is 
in  the  gasteropod  group.  This  again  is  divided  into 
orders,  the  snail  being  in  the  order  pulmonata,  or 
lung  breathing  molluscs.  They  are  also  divided  into 
families,  genera  and  species.  Our  snails  are  mostly 
comprised  in  the  family  Helicidw,  but  there  are 
various  genera  and  species,  the  species  being  deter- 
mined largely  from  external  markings.  Thus  we 
classify  a  snail  as  in  the  following  table: 

Branch — Mollusca. 
Cla.ss — trasteropoda. 
Order— Pulraonifera. 
Family — Helicidii>. 
Genus— Helix 

Species — Striatella,  monodou,  etc. 
Fredericton,  N.  B.  G.  Baii.ey. 


For  the  Review.] 

The  Backward  and  Forward  Motions  of  the  Planets. 

An  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review  intimates 
that  some  of  its  readers  wish  to  be  enlightened  upon  the 
backward  and  forward  motions  of  the  planets.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  intimation  there  seems  to  be  a  reijuest  that  I 
should  furnish  the  light.  What  amount  of  light  is  wanted 
—whether  a  flood  or  a  mere  flicker-  is  not  stated,  nor  am 
I  told  what  are  the  specially  dark  nooka  that  need  lighting 
up.  As  to  the  latter  I  shall  have  to  risk  a  guess;  as  to  the 
former  it  will  be  best,  I  think,  not  to  try  to  supply  any 
readymade  light,  but  just  to  scatter  about  a  few  splinters  of 
flint  and  a  few  scraps  of  tinder,  from  which  the  reader  may 
peradventure  manage  to  strike  a  light  for  himself  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  apply  the  steel  of  his  own  thought  to 
them. 


As  the  observer  watches  the  planets  from  hour  to  hour  on 
a  clear  night  he  sees  that  they — in  common  with  the  sun.  the 
moon,  and  the  stars — mount  up  from  the  eastern  horizon  to 
th'eir  highest  point  in  the  sky,  and  then  drop  down  to  their 
setting  in  the  west.  This  is  not  the  motion  that  concerns 
us  at  present,  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  dismiss  it  for 
the  time  being  from  his  thoughts. 

As  the  observer  watches  the  planets  from  night  to  night, 
and  compares  their  positions  with  those  of  the  stars  near 
them,  he  sees  that  the  planets  are  moving  among  the  stars. 
During  this  present  month  of  May  1804,  Saturn  and  Uranus 
may  be  seen  moving  in  this  way  from  left  to  right,  Venus 
and  Mars  from  right  to  left.  Three  months  ago  Venus  was 
moving  the  other  way,  and  Mars*  will  be  doing  so  five  months 
hence.  Saturn's  left- to-right  motion  will  continue  until 
near  the  end  of  June,  and  will  then  be  reversed;  and  Uranus 
will  follow  suit  a  month  later. 

These  are  the  planetary  motions  that  concern  us  here. 
They  have  puzzled  the  brains  of  observing  and  thinking 
people  for  thousands  of  years.  In  the  olden  time  it  was  the 
learned  in  astronomy  who  were  puzzled,  now  it  is  the 
learners.  The  old  problem  was — given  the  motions  as  we 
see  them,  with  all  their  seemingly  lawless  turning  and  twist- 
ing and  toingand  froing  and  zigzagging  and  looping,  to  find  ' 
what  are  the  real  motions  corresponding  to  these  apparent 
ones,  and  what  the  laws  that  govern  them.  This  problem 
has  been  solved,  and  now  every  one  knows- or  think  he 
knows-— that  all  the  planets  are  moving  around  the  sun  in 
nearly  circular  orbits,  and  always  in  one  direction.  With 
this  much  of  book-learned  knowledge  on  the  subject  many 
people  arc  quite  satisfied.  Hut  there  are  others  who  actual- 
ly take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  planets  with  their  own 
eyes  and  watch  their  motions.  After  a  while  it  begins  to 
dawn  upon  them  that  what  their  eyes  tell  them  about  these 
motions  is — or  seems  to  be — inconsistent  with  what  they 
read  in  the  books  about  them.  This  is  what  I  suppose  to 
be  the  case  with  those  Review  readers  who  are  looking  for 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  ancient  and  now  obsolete  puzzle  to  the  learned  in 
astronomy  was  to  work  their  way  from  the  observed  facts 
of  the  apparent  motions  to  the  theory  of  the  real  motions. 
The  modern  and  ever  new  puzzle  to  the  learners  in  the  sci- 
ence is  the  converse  of  this.  They  wish  to  be  able  to  feel 
their  way  from  the  theory  of  the  real  motions  as  delivered  to 
them  in  the  books  to  the  apparent  motions  as  they  see  them 
in  the  heavens.  What  they  want  to  know  is— if  the  real 
motions  are  what  theory  says  they  are,  how  comes  it  that  the 
apparent  motions  are  what  our  eyes  tell  us  they  are  ?  But 
this  question  covers  a  great  deal  more  than  is  asked  for  in 
the  present  case.  Only  one  of  the  many  jiuzzling  facts  in 
connection  with  the  apparent  motion  is  mentioned,  and  so 
the  particular  puzzle  at  present  is  onlythis:  If  the  planets 
are  really  moving  always  in  one  direction,  how  comes  it  that 
we  see  them  sometimes  moving  one  way  and  sometimes  the 
opposite  way  V 

It  looks  as  if  Theory  and  Fact  were  at  loggerheads.  And 
as 

"  Facts  are  chiels  that  wunna  ding, 
And  downa  be  disputed,  ' 
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it  is  to  Theory  we  must  loolc  for  an  explanation.  But  let 
us  approach  him  with  all  due  respect,  for  otherwise  he 
might  get  on  his  high  horse  and  tell  us  that  he  was  evolved 
by  the  best  human  thought  from  very  facts  that  are  now  set 
up  against  him,  and  that  if  we  are  too  ignorant  or  too 
stupid  or  too  lazy  to  think  out  for  ourselves  the  connection 
between  him  and  the  facts,  we  had  better  make  an  act  of 
faith  and  accept  him  without  ((uestion.  He  won't  storm 
thus  if  interviewed  in  a  respectful  way,  and  if  assured  that 
we  are  anxious  not  to  find  fault  with  him  but  to  learn  from 
him.  lie  has  often  helpi'd  such  eutjuirers  befere  now,  and 
here  follows  what  he  said  on  one  occasion  to  a  number  of 
them.  In  speaking  of  himself  he  usually  imitates  Civsar, 
but  sometimes  lets  a  '  me  '  or  a  '  ray  '  slip  from  his  lips. 

"  When  you  say  that  Theory  says  the  planets  all  mo^  in 
one  direction  you  ought  to  remember  that  Theory  is  speaking 
of  their  motions  as  you  would  see.  them  i/  you  were  looking  at 
them  from  the  sun,  which,  according  to  Theory,  is  the 
fixed  centre  about  which  these  planetary  niotions  are  de- 
scribed. Now,  you  are  not  on  the  sun,  but  on  the  earth, 
and,  according  to  Theory,  thiserrrth  of  yours  is  itself  one  of  the 
moving  planets.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  due 
consideration  to  these  points,  you  will  see  that  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  as  seen 
from  the  moving  earth  should  look  exactly  the  same  as  if 
you  were  viewing  them  from  the  sun." 

He  was  proceeding  to  enlarge  upon  this,  and  to  illustrate 
it  by  references  to  a  circus  and  a  skating  rink ;  but  his  in- 
terviewers begged  him  not  to  take  any  more  trouble  with 
that  part  of  the  subject  Some  of  them  said  they  had  not 
been  guilty  of  that  particular  bit  of  unreasonableness. 
Others  admitted  they  had,  but  wished  to  be  allowed  to  work 
out  the  illustration  for  themselves  without  further  help. 
He  seemed  much  pleased  at  this  and  continued, — 

"  Well  then,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  try  to  say  some- 
thing that  will  help  you  to  see  that  the  motion  of  the  earth 
changes  the  continuously  forward  motion  of  the  planets  as 
seen  from  the  sun  into  the  alternately  forward  and  backward 
motion  that  you  see  from  the  earth. 

"  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  make  two  concentric  circles 
on  it.  Let  them  represent  the  orbits  of  two  planets,  and 
let  the  common  centre  represent  the  sun  Call  the  planet 
on  the  inner  circle  A,  the  other  B.  If  the  radius  of  the 
outer  circle  is  made  a  very  little  more  than  two  times  the 
other,  then  B  will  take  just  three  times  as  long  to  complete 
a  revolution  as  A  does.  This  is  a  consequence  of  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  solar  system,  a  law  which  was  first  discovered 
for  me  by  my  friend  Kepler.  There  is  no  real  need  to  put 
your  A  and  B  under  Kepler's  law.  They  would  help  you 
out  of  your  difficulty  if  A  was  moving  faster  than  B  under 
any  other  law.  The  chief  thing  to  note  is  that  an  inner 
planet  always  moves  faster  in  its  orbit  than  an  outer  one. 
There  are  some  conveniences  connected  with  making  the  one 
move  three  times  as  fast  as  the  other,  and  that  is  why  these 
rates  are  recommended  for  the  planets  on  your  diagram.  Of 
course,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  you  will  understand 
that  these  rates  are  rates  of  angular  motion,  that  A  moves 
over  an  arc  of  30  degrees  while  B  is  moving  over  one  of  10 
degrees. 


"Now.  you  are  to  suppose  that  A  and  B  are  moving  round 
their  circles  at  these  relative  rates,  and  in  thc./ojwan?  direc- 
tion. Vou  are  aware  that  when  Theory  speaks  of  the  for- 
ward direction  he  means  from  right  to  left  as  seen  from  his 
etand-point,  the  sun.  If  a  fly  were  to  alight  on  the  centre 
of  a  clock  dial  and  to  set  himself  to  watch  the  outer  end  of 
one  of  the  hands  he  would  see  it  move  slowly  round  from 
left  to  right.  That  is  forward  for  your  clocks,  but  it  is 
hackward  for  the  planets.  Some  of  you  look  as  if  you  would 
like  some  explanation  of  this  use  of  '  forward  '  and  '  back- 
ward,' but  as  one  of  your  own  writers  says  '  that's  another 
story.'  You  don't  need  any  explanation  of  this  for  your 
present  purpose,  and  that  jturpose  will  be  best  served  by 
attending  to  it  only. 


"You  have  been  watching — with  the  eyes  of  your  mind — 
A  and  B  moving  round  their  circles.  Sometimes  they  are 
both  on  the  same  side  of  the  centre  and  sometimes  they  are 
on  opposite  sides  Let  them  halt  for  an  instant  when  A  is 
at  the  point  Al  and  B  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  at 
Bl.  Suppose  an  observer  placed  on  each,  with  instructions 
to  watch  the  other.  Start  them  again,  and  let  the  motion 
be  so  smooth  that  each  observer  is  quite  unconscious  that 
his  own  planet  is  moving  at  all.  To  a  third  observer  at  C, 
as  he  looks  first  at  one  and  then  turns  round  to  look  at  the 
other,  both  A  and  B  are  seen  moving  forward  from  right  to 
left.  .Just  at  first  C  will  hide  each  of  them  from  the  other,  but 
A's  swifter  motion  will  soon  remedy  that.  How  will  each 
of  these  then  be  moving  as  seen  by  the  observer  on  the  other? 

"Since  the  rates  of  A  and  B  are  as  3  to  1,  A  will  move 
from  Al  round  to  A3  in  the  same  time  that  B  takes  to  move 
from  Bl  to  B2.  Now  they  are  both  on  the  same  side  of  the 
centre  and  again  in  line  with  it.  Seen  from  C,  they  are 
both  of  course  still  moving  forward.  For  an  instant  the 
nearer  one  will  hide  the  farther  from  a  spectator  at  C,  but 
the  next  instant  A's  swifter  motion  will  have  carried  it  out 
of  line  with  B.  Now,  how  will  each  of  the  planets  seem  to 
be  moving  to  an  observer  on  the  other  who  is  unconscious 
of  the  motion  of  his  own?  " 

And  then  Theory  bowed  his  interviewers  out  with  a  few 
parting  words  to  the  effect  that,  if  they  studied  their  two 
circles  well,  they  would  get  light  on  many  other  planetary 
puzzles  besides  the  single  one  they  hadconsulted  him  about. 

A.  Caiubron. 

Yaniiouth,  N.  S.,  May,  1801. 
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New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

f  Continued,') 

The  Madras  School  System. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  an  extremely 
interesting:  feature  in  the  early  history  of  New  Bruns- 
wick schools,  namely  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
Madras  system  of  education.  With  its  introduction 
the  name  of  Lt.  Governor  Geo.  Stracey  Smyth*is  in- 
separably connected.  He  was  from  the  first  its  warm 
friend  and  devoted  patron. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Madras  schools  as  estab- 
lished in  this  Province,  a  shortaccount  of  their  origin 
may  be  of  interest.  The  system  has  been  variously 
termed  the  Madras,  the  National,  the  Bell  or  the 
Lancaster  system,  and  at  one  time  much  controversy 
prevailed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  claims  of  its  rival 
founders.  The  originator  of  the  system  however, 
appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  who  was  born 
at  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1753.  He  graduated  at  the  famous  university  of  his 
native  town,  afterwards  spending  several  years  in 
America.  Returning  home  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  went  out  to 
India  where  he  was  stationed  in  1789  as  chaplain  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  minister  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  the  City  of  Madras.  In  connection 
with  the  duties  incident  to  his  position,  he  particu- 
larly interested  himself  in  the  education  of  the  orphan 
children  of  the  Military  Asylum.  By  reason  of  a 
scarcity  of  teachers  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  the 
system  of  mutual  tuition  among  the  scholars.  He 
found  the  plan  to  answer  so  well  that  he  became  con- 
vinced of  its  universal  applicability  and  after  his 
return  to  England,  elaborated  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 


*  In  the  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral  at  Fredericton  is  a  marble 
tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  .Major  General  Smyth.  A  fine  medallion 
at  the  top  displays  the  strong  features  of  the  rugged  old  soldier  and 
the  sword  in  the  back  ground  recalls  memories  of  tlie  field  of  Waterloo. 
The  inscription  below  tells  *'  This  tablet  was  erected  by  the  express  de- 
sire of  an  orphan  daughter  and  son  to  testify  their  grateful  remem- 
brance, and  to  record  the  virtues  of  their  lamented  father.  Major  Gen. 
George  Stracey  Smyth;  who  died  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  18«5,  in  the 
.56th  year  of  his  age,  and  whose  remains  are  interred  in  the  vault  be- 
neath.*' After  referring  to  other  public  senices  the  inscription  goes  on 
to  record  the  efforts  of  the  late  Lt.  Governor  in  "zealously  promoting 
and  liberally  encoviraging  every  institution  that  could  benefit  the  Pro- 
vince and  improve  the  rising  generation.  Nor  did  he  slight  the  captive 
and  oppressed  Africans,  evincing  his  humane  attention  to  their  welfare 
by  establishing  and  upholding  schools  for  their  instruction  and  civiliza- 
tion." 

In  an  elo<iuent  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Somerville.  M.  A., 
Principal  of  the  College,  at  Fredericton,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Major  General  Symth,  occurs  the  following  passage,  "  The  unwearied 
exertions  which  he  made  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
particularly  those  of  the  lower  orders,  are  known  through  the  whole  ex- 
lent  of  this  Province.  Through  his  means,  aided  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Legislature,  it  is  now  the  power  of  the  poorest  and  meanest  in  the 
country  to  give  their  offspring  a  religious  and  a  moral  education." 


ject  in  a  small  pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1797. 
The  following  year,  Mr.  Lancaster  opened  a  school  in 
London  on  the  same  lines  and  met  with  marked 
success. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  who  divides  with  Dr.  Andrew 
Bell  the  honor  of  establishing  the  Madras  or  National 
system,  was  the  son  of  an  English  soldier  who  served 
in  the  Revol  utionary  war.  He  was  born  in  South- 
wark,  London,  in  1778.  In  the  year  1801,  he  estab- 
lished a  large  school  in  Borough  Road,  London. 
Inability  to  hire  assistants  led  him  to  employ  older 
scholars  to  teach  the  younger.  The  school,  compri- 
sing a  thousand  boys,  was  divided  into  small  classes, 
each  under  the  care  of  a  monitor.  A  group  of  these 
classes  was  superintended  by  a  head  monitor,  and  the 
quasi-military  system  of  discipline  and  gradation  of 
ranks  caused  the  whole  establishment  to  assume  an 
orderly,  animated  and  very  striking  appearance. 

Lancaster  admitted  that  in  the  organization  of  his 
school,  he  was  indebted  in  the  first  instance  to  Bell's 
pamphlet  for  the  idea,  but  contended  that  the  details 
subsequently  worked  out  were  his  own.  In  a  very 
interesting  pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1803,  he 
describes  the  manner  in  which  his  staff  of  monitors 
taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  by  a  method 
of  drill  and  simultaneous  exercise.  Lancaster  had 
the  personal  advantages  of  an  especial  aptitude  for 
teaching  and  winning  the  confidence  of  children;  but 
there  were  attending  disadvantages  which  served  in 
some  measure  as  an  offset.  He  was  poor,  and  in 
consequence  the  equipment  of  his  school  was  of  the 
most  meagre  kind.  The  younger  children  used  large 
flat  desks  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  for  exer- 
cise in  writing.  Sheets  from  a  spelling  book  were 
pasted  on  boards,  placed  before  a  class  and  pointed  to 
till  every  word  was  recognized  and  spelled.  Passages 
from  the  Bible  were  printed  on  large  sheets  and  suffi- 
ced for  reading  and  Scripture  lessons. 

Lancaster  devised  an  elaborate  system  of  punish- 
ments, including  the  use  of  shackles,  tying  of  bad 
boys  to  a  f)illar,  etc.:  in  some  cases  offenders  were 
slung  up  to  the  roof.  He  also  employed  divers  marks 
of  disgrace  in  the  manner  suggested  by  mediasval  pic- 
tures of  Saint  Sebastian,  together  with  emphatic 
appeals  to  the  boys'  sense  of  shame.  For  their  encour- 
agement he  instituted  degrees  of  rank,  badges,  offices 
and  order  of  merit.  Whilst  these  things  undoubtedly 
made  the  school  attractive  to  lads  of  ambition,  it 
is  questionable  whether  they  did  not  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  backward,  as  well  as  to  render  the  clever 
boys  vain  and  self-conscious. 

It  was  an  essential  part  of  I^ancaster's  plan  to 
enlist  the  most  promising  of  his  scholars  as  monitors 
or  teachers,  and  prepare   them   to  become  school- 
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masters.  Of  the  day's  work  he  was  wont  to  say, 
"  Let  every  child  have  for  every  minute  of  his  school 
time  something  to  do  and  a  motive  for  doing  it." 

The  scholars  taught  by  Lancaster  were  from  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  of  London  and  his  work  in  conse- 
quence received  a  very  great  stimulus  when  King 
George  III  gave  to  it  his  patronage  and  that  of  the 
royal  family  at  the  same  lime  saying,  "  It  is  my  wish 
that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  should  be 
taught  to  read  the  Bible." 

The  recognition  of  the  merits  of  Lancaster's  system 
by  the  Sovereign  and  its  adoption  by  the  non-confor- 
mist element  of  the  population  in  England  led  the 
prominent  members  of  the  established  church,  cleri- 
cal and  lay,  to  call  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell  to  organize 
a  similar  system  of  common  school  education.  In 
consequence  schools  on  the  Madras  or  Bell  system 
were  established  at  several  centres  about  the  year 
1807.  and  they  soon  became  wonderfully  popular. 
Bell's  system,  like  that  of  Lancaster,  was  a  mutual  or 
monitorial  method  of  instruction  in  which  the  older 
scholars  were  employed  to  teach  the  younger.  By 
means  of  an  elaborate  system  of  mechanical  drill  the 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  were 
taught  to  large  numbers  at  the  same  time.  The  re- 
sults in  many  instances  were  surprisingly  good.  The 
little  monitors  were  often  found  to  make  up  in 
brightness,  tractability  and  energy  for  lack  of  experi- 
ence, and  to  teach  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and 
computing  with  surprising  success. 

Bell  regarded  a  school  not  merely  as  a  place  to 
which  individual  pupils  should  come  for  guidance 
from  teachers  but  as  an  organized  community  whose 
members  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other.  He 
sougb't  to  place  his  scholars  from  the  first  in  helpful 
mutual  relations  and  to  make  them  feel  the  need  of 
common  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  common 
ends. 

As  in  the  case  of  Lancaster's  schools  the  materials 
of  teaching  were  often  scanty,  comprising  in  some 
cases  a  few  leaves  torn  out  of  spelling  books  and 
pasted  on  boards,  some  slates  and  a  desk  covered  with 
a  layer  of  dampened  sand  on  which  the  children  wrote 
with  their  fingers. 

The  public  were  carried  away  with  the  novelty  of 
the  system.  Its  interesting  exercises  and  quasi-mili- 
tary discipline  possessed  a  certain  fascination  which 
captivated  the  admiration  of  the  visitor  and  disarmed 
criticism.  The  Edinburgh  Review  in  1810  probably 
only  voiced  public  sentiment  in  describing  the  Madras 
system  as  "  a  beautiful  and  inestimable  discovery,  a 
plan  now  brought  very  near  to  perfection,  by  which 
education  can  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes. " 


The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Edinburgh  Eevietu,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  was  decidedly  couleur  de  rose  and 
the  test  of  time  has  shown  the  necessity  of  training 
teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  most  enduring  and  satisfactory  results. 
Dr.  Bell's  faith  in  his  method  however,  continued  to 
the  last  and  he  bequeathed  his  fortune  of  X120,000 
for  the  propagation  of  his  views.  At  his  death  in 
1832  .he  was  honored  with  a  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     His  life  was  written  by  Southey. 

The  remarkable  success  achieved  by  the  schools  or- 
ganized by  Bell  and  Lancaster  led  to  the  foundation 
in  the  year  1811  of  what  was  known  as  the  "National 
Society  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  established  Church."  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  this  Society  a  training  school  for 
teachers  was  established  at  Baldwyn's  Gardens,  Lon- 
don. Here  masters  and  mistresses  were  trained  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Madras  system  and 
sent  out  a's  fast  as  qualified  to  take  charge  of  schools 
in  town  or  country.  The  National  Society  received 
many  benefactions  and  legacies  in  addition  to  some 
state  aid  and  was  in  consequence  enabled  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  erection  of  school  houses  both  in 
England  and  in  the  British  Colonies.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
elementry  school  books  were  in  many  cases  furnished 
by  the  National  Society  free  of  cost,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  primary  step  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Madras  system  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  was 
the  sending  out  to  Halifax  early  in  the  year  1814  of 
a  donation  of  500  sets  of  books  used  in  the  Madras 
schools  for  gratuitous  distribution  amongst  schools 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 


For  the  Eeview.J 


'Near  to  Nature's  Heart." 


A  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  a  city 
teacher  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is —  "  Where  shall 
I  spend  my  summer  vacation  ?"  and  it  is  one  of  no 
small  moment,  for  on  this  question  largely  depends 
the  success  of  the  ensuing  term. 

How  shall  I  spend  it  so  as  to  resume  my  work  with 
renewed  physical  and  mental  vigour,  with  a  higher 
ideal  of  my  vocation,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  poet 
who  said,  "  Children  are  poetry  1"  I  would  reply, 
"  Near  to  nature's  heart." 

Lay  aside  social  and  professional  (if  the  word  is 
allowable)  conventionalities,  get  in  touch  with  the 
heart  of  nature,  "  uninjured  by  iuimitable  art." 
Yfeld  yourself  to  her  moods,  follow  her  dictates,  and 
you  will  feel  with  Wordsworth,  that — 

"  An  iropulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man — 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 
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Last  summer,  one  of  our  most  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful teachers  remarked  that  he  never  felt  happier 
then  when  "  One  with  nature,  in  view  of  the  quietly 
grazing  cattle,  the  gently  murmuring  river — and 
among  the  gatherers  of  the  new  mown  hay." 

How  many  fellow  teachers  have  felt  that  "Such 
scenes  have  power  to  quiet  the  restless  pulse  of  care." 
Those  who  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed  the  "  benedic- 
tion "  of  nature,  have  deprived  themselves  of  one  of 
life's  enjoyments  and  greatest  advantages. 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  nature's  educative  power  ; 
and  is  it  not  as  potent  now  as  of  old?  How  true, 
how  frank,  how  pure,  how  generous  and  sympathetic 
are  nature's  pupils!  Who  would  not  be  taught  by 
her? 

Let  us  then  go  to  Nature's  school,  and  we  shall 
come  out  broadened  in  sympathies,  heightened  in  faith, 
deepened  in  love,  and  invigorated  in  body;  nay, 
more — breathing  the  prayer — 

"  Oh  1  to  be  noble  as  thou  noble  art; 

Oh!  to  be  true  and  generous  and  brave; 
Oh !  to  forget  myself  and  suffer  all 
That  love  calls  forth, 

My  fellow-man  to  save."  L. 


A  Notable  Book  and  a  Notable  Life. 

"Legends  of  the  Micmacs,"  by  the  Rev.  Silas 
Tertius  Rand,  D,D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Published  by 
the  Department  of  Comparative  Philology,  Wellesley 
College,  Mass.  No  greater  example  has  ever  been 
presented  in  these  provinces  of  scholarly  research  and 
untiring  industry  than  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Kand. 
For  forty  years. a  missionary  among  the  Micmac 
Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  labored  zealously,  not 
only  for  the  moral  welfare  of  that  people  but  to  res- 
cue from  oblivion  their  language  and  literature.  Dr. 
Riind  died  in  1889.  During  his  life  he  translated 
into  Micmac  almost  the  entire  Bible,  compiled  a 
dictionary  in  that  language  of  nearly  40,000  words, 
and  furnished  to  philologists  a  vast  amount  of 
material  concerning  the  life  and  literature  of  the 
jieople  among  whom  his  life  was  mainly  spent,  and 
whose  confidence  he  possessed  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

The  volume  here  presented  consists  of  eighty-seven 
legends,  covering  450  pages,  with  an  introduction  of 
forty-six  pages.  The  stories  were  related  to  Dr.  Rand 
in  Micmac  by  the  Indians,  treasured  in  his  marvel- 
lous memory,  and  then  translated  and  written  down 
by  him  in  English.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Rand  the 
legends,  with  other  valuable  Micmac  and  Maliseet 
manuscripts,  were  purchased  for  the  Library  of  Am- 
erican Linguistics,  Wellesley  College,  and  phtccd  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Coni))arative  Philology, 


under  whose  auspices  the  Legends  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  handsome  volume  before  us,  which  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  the  author. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Legends  there  is  a 
sketch  of  Dr.  Rand,  which  he  himself  gave 
in  response  to  one  who  asked  him  for  the  story  of  his 
life.     Concerning  his  school  life  he  says  : 

"  I  was  educated  in  the  greatest  university  of  all  time, 
ancient  or  modern— a  building  as  large  as  all  out  doors,  and 
that  had  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven  for  a  roof.  My  father 
taught  me  to  read — and  he  taught  me  more  thoroughly  to 
work  on  the  farm— when  I  was  a  small  boy.  My  father  and 
grandfather  before  me  had  been  bricklayers,  and  when  I 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  I  commenced  a  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship to  that  honorable  and  muscle-developing  pro- 
fession. When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  went  to  school,  such  as 
schools  were  then,  for  a  few  weeks  to  Sarah  Beckwith, 
Sarah  Pierce  and  Wealthy  Tupper,  respectively.  None  of 
them  amounted  to  much  as  teachers,  and  Wealthy  Tupper 
could  not  write  her  own  name  ;  but  there  was  one  thing  she 
could  do — she  could  and  did  teach  and  show  us  the  way  to 
heaven.  During  the  evenings  of  three  winters  I  went  to 
school  taught  by  a  man,  and  '  graduated '  when  eleven 
years  of  age.  Seven  years  later  I  determined  to  study  and 
master  the  science  of  arithmetic.  This  I  did  with  the  aid 
of  a  book. 

'•  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  English  grammar  when  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  from  an  old  stager  named  Bennett.  I  paid 
him  three  dollars  for  this  lesson,  and  after  learning  it,  started 
and  taught  a  couple  of  classes  of  my  own  at  two  dollars  per 
pupil.  Next  I  studied  Latin  grammar  four  weeks  at  Horton 
Academy,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Pryor,  now  living  in  Halifax 
(18S6),  was  principal  of  that  institution.  Then  in  the 
spring  of  1833  I  returned  to  the  work  of  a  stonemason  and 
the  study  of  Latin.  There  was  then  no  '  ten  hour  system  ' 
in  existence.  It  was  manual  labor  from  sunrise  to  sundown. 
But  I  took  a  lesson  in  Latin  upon  going  to  work,  studied  it 
while  at  work,  took  another  lesson  at  dinner,  and  another 
at  night.  I  should  have  told  you  that  uiy  first  lesson  in 
Latin  was  taken  the  first  night  of  the  four  weeks  I  spent  in 
Horton  Academy,  I  heard  a  fellow  student,  the  late  Rev. 
Wellington  Jackson,  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  words, 
opus  and  vxun,  signifying  '  need  '  require  the  ablative,  as 
/•.St  (fpuit  pecunitt,  '  there  is  need  of  money  ".  That  rule,  and 
the  truth  it  contained,  was  so  impressed  upon  my  memory 
and  was  such  a  perfect  illustration  of  my  own  circumstances 
that  I  never  forgot  it."  U. 


Children  have  too  many  hours  in  the. school  room, 
especially  in  the  primary  grades.  Throe  morning 
hours  in  the  school-room  and  two  afternoon  hours 
spent  in  study  by  the  teacher,  would  greatly  enhanee 
the  quality  of  work  done.. — Col.    Parker. 

The  bottom  of  the  Pacific  between  Hawaii  and 
(California,  is  said  to  be  so  level  that  a  railroad  could 
be  laid  for  .'")00  miles  without  altering  the  grade 
anywhere. 
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From  the  Inspector's  Note  Book. 

((".leaned  from  the  Chief  Superintendent's  Ri'i>ort,  N.  B.,  1894.] 

The  general  appearance  of  the  school  houses  and 
premises  could  be  very  much  improved  in  many  dis- 
tricts by  a  small  outlay  of  money  and  a  little  labor. 
T-ittle,  however,  is  done  in  the  way  of  improvement 
unless  specially  recommended.  The  idea  that  school 
rooms  and  school  premises  should  be  made  pleasant 
and  attractive  is  an  idea  that  seems  to  enter  into  the 
minds  of  trustees  and  ratepayers  very  slowly.^7«- 
gpector  Smith. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  observable  in  many  schools 
to  advance  the  pupils  too  rapidly  in  reading  and 
arithmetic.  This  is  done  at  the  expense  of  thorough- 
ness. It  is  urged  in  regard  to  reading  that  the  pupils 
get  to  "  know  all  the  words,"  and  that  they  then  lose 
interest  in  the  lesson,  read  carelessly  and  too  rapidly. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  difficult  matter  to 
teach  reading  until  the  pupil  does  know  the  words. 
The  skill  of  the  teacher  is  then  brought  into  requisi- 
tion to  lead  the  pupil  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
piece,  to  teach  him  to  see  how,  by  attention  to  ar- 
ticulation, pitch,  tone,  emphasis  and  rate  of  utter- 
ance, he  may  best  convey  that  meaning  to  others. 
The  exercise  will  then  become  one  of  thought,  not 
one  of  imitation  and  routine.  There  can  be  no  pro- 
per reading  where  the  pupil  cannot  pronouuce  cor- 
rectly a  large  number  of  the  words,  or  understand 
their  meaning.  Hearing  a  reading  class  may  be  a 
pastime,  but  teaching  the  subject  demands  skill. 
In  arithmetic  more  attention  to  principles  and  less 
to  rules  would  be  advisable.  As  a  matter  of  eda- 
tion  the  why  is  more  ijnportant  than  the  how. — In- 
spector Sleeves. 


There  should  be  more  thought  and  power  of  ex- 
pression of  thought  developed  in  our  teaching. 
Teachers  should  realize,  to  a  greater  extent,  that^it 
is  rather  their  duty  to  direct  the  work  of  the  pupil 
than  to  do  it  for  him.  *  *  *  *  x  would  suggest 
that  some  slight  instruction  be  given  in  the  Normal 
School  in  the  subject  of  forestry.  The  trees  are  gen- 
erally poorly  selected,  and  very  bad  taste  as  well  as 
judgment  are  displayed  in  setting  them  out.  They 
are  often  placed  too  close  to  each  other  and  too  near 
the  school  house.  In  such  cases  if  they  grew  they 
would  soon  become  a  nuisance. — Inspector  Carter. 


The  work  in  the  ungraded  schools,  as  carried  on  in 
the  County  of  York,  is,  I  think,  improving,  attribut- 
able, perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  less 
changing  about  among  the  teachers  than  in  former 
years.     The  teaching  of  primary  reading  and  aumber. 


and  the  slate  work  in  connection  with  these  subjects, 
is  certainly  better  than  formerly.  The  new  gram- 
mars have  been  introduced  in  nearly  all  the  schools, 
but  have  been  in  use  too  short  a  time  to  report  upon 
the  work  in  this  regard.  There  has  been  more  teach- 
ing the  literature  in  the  readers,  and  greater  interest 
displayed  in  the  subject  of  composition. — hispector 
Bridges. 

In  No.  9  the  pupils  seem  averse  to  exertion.  They 
wish  the  work  made  easy  and  interesting,  if  not  done 
for  them  altogether — clearly  a  result  of  the  unintel- 
ligent application  of  our  modern  methods.  *  *  * 
No.  14  is  a  hopeless  case.  After  being  aided  in  the 
erection  of  a  school-house  to  the  amount  of  .fiSO  from 
the  school-house  grant,  they  stubbornly  refuse  to  open 
the  school.  There  is  only  one  man  in  the  district  in 
favor  of  a  school,  so  dense  is  their  ignorance.  *  *  * 
In  No.  3  the  trustees  are  very  remiss  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  the  attendance  fell  off  very 
considerably  in  consequence.  During  the  coldest 
weather,  a  pane  and  several  parts  of  panes  of  glass 
were  out  of  the  windows  and  nothing  substituted  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  The  fuel  was  fir — wet  ani^soggy 
— seemed  like  half  dried  fence  rails.  The  new  out- 
houses, built  a  year  ago,  had  one  door  torn  off  the 
hinges,  and  other  evidences  of  neglect.  While  all 
these  thing  points  clearly  to  careless  trustees,  I  can- 
not hold  the  teacher  entirely  blameless. — Inspector 
Mersercan. 


Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  sixty-eight  districts  in 
this  inspectorate  (Victoria,  Madawaska,  Kent).  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  trees  and  eighty-nine  shrubs 
were  planted.  Ninety-seven  flower-beds  were  made. 
School-rooms  and  play-grounds  were  cleaned,  and  in 
many  cases  papers  dealing  with  plant  culture  were 
read,  and  appropriate  songs  and  recitations  given  by 
the  pupils. — Inspector  Meagher. 


Arbor  Day. 

*  *  *  In  most  cases  the  teacher,  with  a  little 
tact,  will  be  able  through  the  children  and  otherwise, 
to  arouse  such  enthusiasm  in  at  least  some  of  the 
parents,  as  to  secure  their  co-operation  with  teams 
and  tools  on  Arbor  Day.  In  most  country  schools 
young  trees,  shrubs,  wild  plants,  etc.,  can  in  this 
way  be  procured  in  abundance..  The  tactful  teacher 
will  at  the  same  time  consult  and  direct  the  taste  of 
the  boys  and  girls  with  regard  to  the  form  and 
smount  of  decoration  most  suitable  for  the  particular 
locality.  That  teacher  will  make  a  serious  mistake, 
and  lose  a  fine  opportunity,  who  fails  to  make  such 
use  of  the  holiday  as  to  have  the  school-room,  or 
rooms,  made  tidier  and  prettier,  the  grounds  and 
surroundings  more  tasteful,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  more  inviting,  than  ever  before. —  Toronto 
Educational  Journal. 
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To  be  Read  to  your  Pupils. 

We  do  not  relate  the  following  anecdote  because  it 
concerns  a  queen,  but  because  Queen  Victoria  rcpre- 
senta  the  best  womanhood  of  England  and  the  high- 
est type  of  Christianity  that  royalty  has  esemplilied 
in  this  age. 

As  is  well  known,  when  she  was  a  girl  of  but  eight- 
een years,  she  was  told  that  she  was  to  rule  over  the 
mighty  kingdom  to  whose  throne  she  was  heir. 
There  are  few  persons  either  old  or  young,  who  would 
not  at  least  have  felt  a  momentary  elation  of  pride  at 
such  an  announcemoDt.  Hut  there  was  no  expression 
of  exultation  in  Victoria's  face,  or  words  or  heart. 

Though  she  had  from  infancy  been  destined  to  the 
honor,  to  her  nature  distrustful  of  itself  the  annouce- 
ment  brought  a  feeling  of  responsibility  that  was 
overpowering,  and  she  sank  on  her  knees,  clasped  her 
hands,  and  faltered  out  :  "  God  help  me  to  be  good!" 

Her  prayer  has  been  heeded.  Help  has  been  given 
her,  and  to  her  purity  and  loyalty  have  been  added 
glories  and  honors  and  powers  enough  to  satisfy  the 
highjst  earthly  ambition.  Later  in  her  reign,  when 
she  was  asked  for  an  explanation  of  England's  great- 
ness, she  said:  "It  is  the  Bible  and  Christianity." 
When  she  began  to  rule,  England  had  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  court  life  than  it  knows  to-day.  But  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  its  good  Queen  has  done  much  to 
give  the  English  Court  and  nation  the  enviable  place 
they  hold  to-day  in  European  civilization. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  the  simple  earnest 
words  with  which  the  true-hearted  monarch  of  the 
proudest  kingdom  in  the  world  assumed  her  diadem, 
"God  help  me  to  be  goodV'—lheVouth's  Companion. 

[It  will  do  our  school  children  good  to  be  made 
familiar  with  the  good  qualities  of  her  whom  we  have 
80  long  delighted  to  honor  as  the  Queen  of  the  grand- 
est state  that  ever  existed. 

We  Canadians  are  specially  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  look  up  with  pride  and  alTection  to  the  noble  man 
who  now  presides  over  the  government  and  society  of 
onr  own  beloved  Canada— the  greatest  dependency  of 
the  greatest  kingdom  in  the  world. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  noble  Lady, 
are  winning  the  affections  of  the  good  and  the  true — 
not  on  account  of  their  high  position,  but  for  their 
."iterling  moral  qualities — thuir  genuine  desire  to  do 
good  to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Nearer  home,  we  have  in  General  Montgomery 
Moore  and  his  Lady,  noble  examples  of  a  real  interest 
in  the  educational  and  moral  well-being  of  the  so- 
ciety of  which  they  are  the  ornaments  and  the  leaders. 
Tneir  influenoe  fi>r  good  has  been  largely  f(>U  in  the 
schools  and  charitable  sneioties  of  Halifax.  Fortunate 
is  the  country  whoso  rulers  are  leaders  in  good  Wdrks 
rather  than  in  fashions  an<1  frivolities.] 


Dogwood  Blossoms. 


Like  a  drift,  of  lardy  snow, 
Tangled  where  the  trees  are  low. 
Scented  dogwood  blossoms  blow. 

Dainty  petals  spreading  wide, 
Heart-shaped,  lying  side  by  side, 
Not  a  leaf  the  flowers  to  hide. 

Every  petal  bears  a  scar. 
Where  the  crumpled  edges  are, 
And  Ihe  centre  holds  a  star — 
A  pointed  star  of  radiant  sheen, 
Yellow,  tipped  with  dainty  green, 
A  crown  for  April's  snowy  queen. 

— Mary  Wil.ion  in  The  Housekeeper. 


School  Incentives. 


Mrs.'D 's  experiment  with  written  spelling  was 

successful  enough  to  be  worth  telling  about,  and  may 
be  tried  with  like  effect  in   connection    with   other 

studies. 

She  began  in  September  to  dictate  ten  words  a  day, 
five  of  wliich  were  the  day's  spelling  lesson  and  five 
review.  These  were  written  by  the  children  upon 
sheets  of  paper,  which  were  collected  at  the  close  of 
the  exercise. 

Mrs.  D took  the  papers  home  every  day,  can- 
celled words  incorrectly  written,  and  separated  those 
upon  which  the  spelling  was  perfect,  and  the  writing 
showed  cITort.  These  she  filed,  having  first  affixed  to 
each,  according  to  neatness,  etc.,  a  gilt  or  a  silver 
star.  The  stars  thus  used  were  bought  by  the  box  at 
a  stationerv  store  for  a  trifle. 

The  next  day  she  returned  to  the  owners  all  papers 
bearing  misspelled  words,  with  directions  to  study 
those  words. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  she  tied  together  with 
baby  ribbon  each  child's  perfect  papers  and  returned 
them  to  the  owner.  There  were  very  few  of  these  in 
September,  but  the  number  has  increased  with  each 
month,  so  that  in  December  three-fourths  of  the  class 
had  starred  papers  to  take  home,  and  some  had  as 
many  as  there  had  been  school  days  in  the  month. 
The  children  were  doubly  proud  to  take  home  and 
show  these  testimonials,  because  the  prize  was  the 
work  itself.  The  giving  otit  of  the  December  papers 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Christmas  rejoicing. — School 
Journal.  ^ 

A  good  teacher  of  arithmetic  must  combine  the 
following  qualities  : 

1.  Quickness  in  mental  operations. 

2.  Correctness  in  calculation. 

3.  Power  rapidly  to  form 'new  examples,  especially 
in  concrete  numbers. 

4.  Knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

.5.   Ability  to  teach  objectivelyand  find  illustrations. 

6.  Patience  with  slow  pupils. 

7.  Thoroughness  everywhere. 

To  improve  in  teaching  arithmetic,  ho  or  she  must 
improve  in  all  these  ipialities. — Malhematicetl  Teach- 
iwj. 
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The  Difficult  Seed. 

I. 
A  little  seed  lay  in  the  ground. 
And  soon  began  to  sprout; 
■  Now  which  of  all  the  flowers  aroum 
It  mused,   "  sball  I  come  out? 


■  The  lily's  face  is  fair  and  proud, 
But  just  a  trifle  cold  ; 
The  rose,  I  think,  is  rather  loud, 
And  then,  its  f^hion's  old. 


'  The.  violet  is  very  well. 

But  not  a  flower  I'd  choose; 
Nor  yet  the  canterl)ury  bell — 
I  never  cared  for  blues. 


'  Petunias  are  by  far  too  bright, 
And  vulgar  flowers  beside; 
The  primrose  only  blooms  at  night, 
And  peonies  spread  too  wide. 


And  so  it  criticized  each  flower, 

This  supercilious  seed ; 
Until  it  woke  one  summer  hour, 

And  found  itself  a  weed. 
-^Mildred  Ilowells,   in  May  St.   Nicholas 


The  period  of  infectiousness  of  contagious  diseases, 
according  to  the  state  health  board  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  : 

Small-pox — Six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  if  every  scab  has  fallen  off. 

Chicken-pox — Three  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  if  every  scab  has  fallen  off. 

Scarlet  Fever — Six  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  if  the  peeling  has  ceased,  and  there  is 
no  sore  nose. 

Diphtheria — Six  weeks  from  the  commencemenT:  of 
the  disease,  if  sore  throat  and  other  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease have  disappeared. 

Measles — Three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  if  all  rash  and  the  cough  has  ceased. 

Mumps — Three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  if  strength  is  re-established. 

Typhus — Four  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  if  strength  is  re-established. 

Typhoid — Six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  if  strength  is  re-established. 

Whooping  Cough — Six  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  if  all  cough  has  ceased. 

Under  judicious  treatment  the  period  of  infectious- 
ness may  be  considerably  shortened,  but  no  child 
suffering  as  above  should  be  admitted  to  any  school 
after  a  shorter  period  of  absence,  and  then  should  be 
provided  with  a  medical  certificate,  that  be  or  she  is 
not  liable  to  communicate  the  disease. 


American  Schools  as  seen  by  an  English  Lady. 

[Miss  E.  P.  HuKlies  in  Ediie.  Times,  London.] 

I  will  now  briefly  describe  a  visit  I  paid  to  a  fairly 
typical  good  American  school.  The  educational  level 
in  that  district  was  high,  and  the  superintendent  had 
great  power,  and  was  an  able  man.  The  building 
was  excellent,  furniture  and  apparatus  most  excellent, 
and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  good  engravings. 
Blackboards  stretched  round  every  room,  and  many 
of  them  showed  capital  drawings,  the  work  of  teacher 
and  class.  There  was  an  historical  room,  containing 
pictures  of  famous  Americans,  fac-similes  of  import- 
ant American  documents,  and,  of  course,  the  stars 
and  stripes.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  kind  of 
welcome  one  gets  in  an  American  school.  Everyone 
seems  welcome,  especially  a  teacher — more  especially 
an  English  teacher.  Instead  of  having  to  persuade 
an  unwilling  assistant  mistress  to  allow  you  to  hear 
the  lesson,  the  American  teacher  is  quite  willing  to 
teachj  before  you,  and  is  pleased  if  you  wish  to  stay 
for  a  second  lesson  ;  and  neither  she  nor  her  pupils 
show  any  shyness  or  self-consciousness.  The  relation 
between  teacher  and  class  struck  me  very  much — it 
was  very  natural  and  most  friendly.  The  discipline 
was  good.  As  a  rule  both  teacher  and  children  are 
extremely  fluent.  The  gift  of  speech  is  carefully 
cultivated,  and  in  America  the  children  contribute 
more  to  an  oral  lesson  than  is  the  case  with  us. 
They  are  taught  how  to  gather  their  raw  material 
from  books,  etc.,  and  they  are  also  taught  caiefully  to 
express  their  knowledge  in  spoken  words.  The  Am- 
erican teacher  is  not  satisfied  with  one  sentence  for 
an  answer  ;  she  wants  many  sentences — in  fact,  a 
whole  paragraph.  While  the  American  certainly  ex- 
cels us  in  spoken  language,  I  think  our  written  work 
is  far  better  than  theirs,  with  one  exception.  They 
illustrate  their  written  work  admirably.  All  through 
their  text-books  one  comes  across  delightful  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  and  clever  illustrations  of  all  kinds, 
pictures,  maps  and  diagrams.  I  think  it  is  partly 
because  the  South  Kensington  system  of  drawing  is 
not  really  educational  that  English  teachers  .and 
pupils,  who  are  supposed  to  have  learnt  to  draw,  so 
seldom  use  the  language  of  drawing. 

When  we  bad  seen  something  of  the  building  of 
the  school  which  we  were  visiting,  we  assembled  in 
the  central  hall,  and  several  classes  sang  to  us  some  of 
their  patriotic  songs.  One  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
parently religious  fervor  with  which  they  went 
through  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  and  sim- 
ilar songs.  Such  exercises  are  certainly  calculated  to 
develop  much  enthusiasm  for  their  country.  I  next 
heard  an  admirable  lesson    in   literature.     This   sub. 
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ject  is  very  highly  valued  in  America  as  a  means  of 
education.  Much  more  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  the 
universities,  and  it  is  far  more  taught  in  schools,  and 
it  is  better  taught  than  with  us.  The  text  itself  is 
studied  rather  than  notes.  Instead  of  a  detailed 
study  of  one  play  or  poem,  more  ground  is  covered, 
and,  certainly,  the  children  are  taught  to  love  liter- 
ature, to  read  literature,  and  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  of  their  own.  I  was  much  struck  on 
several  occasions  by  the  keen  appreciation  which 
children  showed  for  certain  parts  of  literature.  I 
next  heard  part  of  a  history  lesson,  but,  as  it  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  iniquities  of  the  British  Government 
one  hundred  years  ago,  the  class  and  teacher  were 
evidently  hampered  by  my  presence,  and  I  moved  on. 
I  examined  some  of  the  drawings  of  the  school.  A 
good  deal  of  time  and  energy  was  devoted  to  design. 
The  child  first  drew  a  natural  flower,  and  studied  it 
botanically  before  she  used  it  conventionalized  in  a 
design.  The  child  first  made  a  crude  design  of  its 
own,  and  its  skill  was  developed  partly  by  practice, 
partly  by  learning  the  principles  of  design,  and  partly 
by  seeing  excellent  specimens.  Towards  the  end  of 
school-life,  it  learnt  the  chief  points  in  the  history  of 
design.  Drawing  as  a  language  is  admirably  under- 
stood in  the  best  American  schools,  and  is  constantly 
used.  In  the  colleges,  the  history  of  art  is  very  fre- 
quently studied,  and  cultivated  Americans,  who  have 
travelled,  usually  appreciate  art  keenly,  and  know 
something  of  it.  I  next  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
something  of  the  "  nature  study  "  which  seems  to  be 
replacing  "  object  lessons."  The  aims  of  such  study 
appear  to  be  :  first,  to  teach  the  child  to  work  alone, 
and  in  class;  second,  to  teach  it  to  observe  keenly, 
and  to  profit  by  the  observations  of  others  ;  third,  to 
record  its  observations  in  drawing,  painting  and 
modelling,  in  written  and  in  spoken  language.  Many 
Americans  think  we  teachers  have  overdone  our  oral 
teaching,  and  that  children  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
work  alone,  without  the  stimulation  of  a  class.  In 
this  nature  study  each  child  works  alone  at  first,  atid, 
after  expressing  in  drawing  and  in  written  language 
the  result  of  its  individual  work,  then  comes  an  oral 
lesson,  when  all  contribute  their  observations,  and, 
after  the  teacher  has  arranged  and  systematized  them, 
then,  and  then  only,  does  she  contribute  knowledge. 
The  first  crude  records  of  the  children  are  retained  by 
the  teacher,  care  is  taken  to  remove  false  impressions, 
and  finally  the  child  once  more  works  alone,  incor- 
porating in  a  careful  record,  which  he  keeps,  all  the 
knowledge  he  has  gained  from  various  sources. 

Teachers  were  ready  to  answer  questions,  load 
visitors  with  printed  matter,  and  explain  the  exhibits. 

I  returned  through  Canada,  and  had  the  good  for- 


tune to  meet  three  or  four  of  the  leading  Canadian 
educationists.  I  found  that,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  the  organization  of  education  was  decidedly 
on  a  higher  level  than  anything  in  the  States.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  British  teachers  know  very 
little  of  the  educational  development  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  various  sections  of  our  great  empire. 
Our  political  problem  is,  in  many  ways,  more  difficult 
even  than  that  of  America.  The  extent  of  our  em- 
pire IS  greater,  oceans  roll  between  the  different 
sections  of  it,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained,  we,  like 
the  Americans,  must  use  a  common  education  as  one 
of  its  powerful  links,  and  its  teachers  must  take  an 
interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the  whole  empire. 


aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

.1.  L.  A. — Please  solve  from  Hambliu  Smith's  arithmetic, 
page  101,  Sec.  VI,  Ex.  4  : 


'«)H4+K>-H+---} 

4 
239 

=i6;-2-ix(;i)^+ix(-2)'-j-x(3)'+-  •  •  ; 

_  4 
239 

-Ifi  *  -2  '008,0(1032  •0000128,...) 

4 
239 

=  1G  1  -200064  —  -0026685  +  •  •  l  _  -016736 

=    3-141.59-.i. 

One  pound  of  tea  and  four  pounds  of  sugar  cost  5s;  but 
if  sugar  were  to  rise  .50  per  cent  and  tea  10  per  cent,  they 
would  cost  Gs  lid.  Required  the  jirices  of  the  tea  and 
sugar  per  pound. 

Let  z  =  the  cost  of  the  tea  in  pence  and  y  =  the  cost 

of  the  sugar. 
Then  we  have  a;+4(/  =  60. 
After  the  price  has  advanced 


10       •'^' 


(•■5)-(l) 


'J.'ca  cost  4 


\lx 
10 
But  x-{-ii/z 
3x 

ix 
10 
X  =Ui\ 

pence  and  suijar 


'+61/ =  721 

:60 


--m 


(J) 


I  pence  per  lb. 

.V  |)ersou  being  a.skcd  the  time  of  day  reiilicd  that  ^-1!  of 
the  time  past  noon  ecuials  2-0  of  the  time  from  noon  till 
midnight,  plus  3  3-;)  hours.     What  was  tlie  time  ? 

Let  x=the  number  of  hours  after  noon. 

Then    ^^:=l  (i2-a;)-f-2§ 

x-c, 
It  was  therefore  6  o'clock. 
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For  Mr.  A.  W.  Hokmer: 

^  3-4  tj'8  .  .  .    2„ 

</„     -/o-K     ,  =     i 

Solution:     It  will  be  found  lluit 
(\-x)-^=\-\-<{,x+q,.r--\-(l,.r'-[- 

a;2"  •*!_[-  .... 
(1  -x)-l  =  l+,/,x+y,:c^+V,..'.-^  . 

x-^->+.    .   . 
.•.  by  multiplying  these  results  together  we  see  that 
9...„^]-|-?i  <]-z,r\-'l'  'l-z"-\'\'-  ■  •  •  to3„— 2  terms  =  the 

co-efficient  of  x.,„  in  (1  — r)   ',  which  is  unity. 


,  prove  that 
•  •     +  </"-,  9u+  ■^+ 


•   •  +  '/.-. 


(3)    If  the  expansion  of  (l-j-.f-|-.f-)"  be 
ff„-|-aja;-|-a„  .T'--j-.   .   .-\-a' x'-\-.   .  .-j-ffona;-"  show  that 

"u4-«3+«G+      •     ■=«i+«4+«-=<'3-|-«5+«'8+-     •     • 

=  3'-' 
Solution  : 
We  have  (l+3:-|-.<;-)°=  rt(,-frt,  .T-(-.'r,  a:--!-^, .« >  -(-.... 

(1) 


Denote  the  cube  roots  of  unity  by  1,  w,  w'. 
By  changing  c  into  wx,  lo'x  successively,  we  have 
(\-\-wx — w-  x-)"-=a^-\-ri^  wx-\-a.;,  w-  x--\-n.^  w'-'  .x--'-)- 

a^  to*  x*-\-.  ...  (3) 

(]-)-w-a--j-uM;*)°=rt^  -|-«i  w-x-\-((.,  wx-  -\-a.,  irx'-^  -\- 

a^tv-x*  -{-••••  (-i) 

I'nt  x-=I    in  (1),  (3),  (3),  and   add   the  results;  then 

since  l-(-w-[~"^'*=  0>  ^^  have  3"=3^(^r„4-a3-|- 

"r,~\~-  ■  •  '  whence  we  have  the  first  p;irt  of 

the  question. 
Multiply  (1),    (3),  (3),  by  1,  w",  w  respectively,   put 

a:=l  and  add  the  results;  .-.  3"=3  («,+«^-{- 

a--\-.  .  .)  which   is   the  second    part   of   the 

question 
Finally,   by  multiplying   (1),  (3),  (3)   by  1,  w,  ir- 
respectively,  putting  x=l  and  adding,  we  obtain  llie 
last  part  of  the  question.     [Hall  &  Knight.] 


C.  L.  A. — Would  you  kindly  give  the  general  and  detailed 
analysis  of  the  following  in  your  Review  :  "  While  thus  I 
called  and  strayed— I  knew  not  whither,  from  where  I  first 
drew  air  and  first  beheld  this  happy  light,  when  answer 
none  returned,  on  a  green  shady  bank  profuse  of  flowers, 
pensive  I  sat  me  down." 


Clause. 

Notat'n 

Relation.          ! 

Con. 

Sub]      Enlarg't. 

Pred 

Comp. 

Extension. 

I  pensive  sat  me      A 
down  on  a  —  bank 
—  flowers. 

Prin. 

I 

pensive 

sat. 

me           (a)  down, 
(=  myself.)  (4)  on   a  green    shndy 
1            bank  profuse  "of 
flowers,     [place  ] 

While  rthus  called.     1  ai 

Adv.  id  "  mt," 
[time.] 

While 

I      1   called. 

thus   [manner.] 

(«)  from  the  place,  etc. 

(A)  whithe.  I  knew  not. 

[place  1 

While    I    strayed, 

3ai 

Adv.  to  -'Kat,"' 
[time.J 

and 
while 

I        strayed 

1                1   . 

etc. 

Where  I  first  drew 
air. 

Where  I  first  beheld 
this  happy  li.tcht. 

1  as 

Altrib.    to   "  Vic 

place," 

understood. 

where 

I 

drew. 

air           (a)  where     [place.] 
(A)  first     [time  ] 

2  if.; 

Atlrih.    to    "the 

place:- 

understood. 

and 
where 

I 

belicld. 

j 

this  happy 
light. 

(a)  where     [place.] 
(i)  first     [time.] 

When  none  return- 
ed-—answer. 

3ai 

Adv.  to  -tat:'    [ 
[reason  or  lime*] 

when 

no  one 

returned 

answer.      1 

1 

Tlio  clause   "  I  knew  not  whither  "  seems  to   be  parenthetical,  having  no  yiv(7n»i«^;'ra/ connection   with  the  resl.     It 
may  be  analyzed  thus  : 


I  knew  not  whither       B                 Prin.               

I 

knew. 

whither  I 
strayed. 

not      [rier/atiou  ] 

Whither  I  strayed.       bi         Subnt.,  obj.  of     '■ 

1             ,         "  knew " 

I 

strayed. 

whither     [direction] 

H.  C.  C. 
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B. — Please  solve:  A  makes  B  a  present  of  $100  on  condi- 
tion that  he  shall  expend  it  on  cows,  sheep  and  geese;  cows 
at  $10,  sheep  at  §1  and  geese   at  $^,    so  as  to  have  just  100 
in  the  whole.     How  many  of  each  must  he  purchase? 
Let  a;=no.  of  cows,  ^=QO.of  sheep,  2==no.  of 

then    10a;  +  y  +  ^    =  100 
6 


hut  X  -\-  y  -}-  z 
6 

nx  =  ^ 


=  100 
=     0 


54 

The  first  integral  value  of  z  that  will  make  x  a 
whole  number  is  54. 

If  a-  =  5  and  z  =54,  «  must  =  41,  which  numbers 
are  found  to  fulfil  the  conditions. 


"H.'' — What  do  you  consider  the  best  way  of  parsing 
the  words  in  such  predicates  as  "was  sick,"  "is  hard,"  etc.? 

Decidedly,  the  only  way  is  to  parse  "  sick "  and 
"hard"  as  adjectives — predicative  adjectives, —  and 
"  is  "  as  a  verb.  Tne  verb  io  be  is  used  here,  as  it  is 
most  commonly,  as  a  copula, — merely  uniting  the 
attribute  "sick,"  hard,"  etc.,  to  the  subject,  whether 
aflBrmatively,  negatively,  interrogatively,  condition- 
ally, or  otherwise.  The  definition  given  by  Meikle- 
john  (to  which  the  question  refers) — "an  adverb  is 
a  word  going  with  a  verb "' — is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit. An  auxiliary  goes  with  a  verb.  So,  also,  in 
one  sense,  does  a  pronoun  or  a  noun,  whether  it  be 
subject  or  object.  To  consider  "was  sick  "  as  a  verb> 
is  not  according  to  the  analogy  of  other  languages, 
in  which  adjectives  have  forms  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  in  which  their  terminations  vary  with  the 
gsnder,  number  and  case  of  the  nouns  which  they 
qualify.  Again,  if  we  call  "  was  black  "  a  verb,  then 
we  must  call  "  was  blacker  "  another  verb,  and  "  was 
the  blackest "  a  third  verb.  How  should  the  Latin 
scholar  parse  er-at  bonvH,  erant  honi,  erit  bona,  sunt 
bonce,  est  melius,  stmnis  nielwres,  esfis  optimi,  etc. 
Is  each  of  these  a  different  verb,  or  are  verbs  declined, 
changing  their  forms  for  the  different  genders,  num- 
bers, cases  and  degrees  of  comparison  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious. 

It  IS  also  asked  whether,  in  a  sentence  like  "  He 
was  honest,"  the  adjective  "honest"  goes  with  the 
pronoun  "he  "or  with  a  noun  understood,  as  "  He 
was  (an)  honest  man."  The  answer  is  that  the 
adjective  qualifies  or  is  predicated  of  the  pronoun. 
"He  was  honest"  means  ".John  was  honest,"  the 
pronoun  merle^  standing  for  the  noun,  which  is  the 
real  object. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  W.  H.  McNally,  formerly  of  teacher  of  the  High 
School,  Summerside,  P.  E.  I.,  has  returned  to  his  home 
from  McGill  College,  Montreal,  where  he  is  studying 
medicine. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  holds  its  coming  session  at  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I  ,  that  most  delightful  summer  resort.  •  An  unusually 
strong  corps  of  instructors  has  been  engaged,  and  the  best 
work  can  be  expected  in  every  department.  Teachers  are 
going  every  year  more  and  more  to  summer  schools,  because 
pleasure  and  profit  are  so  pleasantly  combined  in  these  new 
educational  helpers.     A  very  large  attendance  is  anticipated. 


Arbor  Day  for  the  schools  of  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I., 
will  be  Friday,  the  11th  inst.  Preparations  for  tree  plant- 
ing and  suitable  exercises,  are  being  made  by  the  different 
schools  of  the  city. 

Inspector  Carter's  new  address  is  130  Elliot  Row,  Saint 
John. 

Miss  Bessie  Young,  teacher  at  Oak  Bay,  Charlotte  Co., 
has  been  able  to  purchase  a  fine  flag  for  her  school  house. 

The  school  at  Grand  Harbor,  Grand  Manan,  N.  B.,  H. 
F.  Perkins,  Principal,  with  the  aid  of  friends  of  the  school 
got  up  a  concert  recently  and  realized  $25  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  ,i  school  library.  This  is  the  second  school 
on  the  Island  to  begin  a  library. 


Those  who  purpose  taking  the  music  classes,  junior  and 
senior,  at  the  approaching  session  oT  the  Svimmer  School  of 
Science  at  Charlottetown,  are  particularly  requested  to  com- 
municate at  once  with  Rev.  .James  Anderson,  M.  A  ,  t)4 
Confederation  Building,  Toronto,  Ontario,  as  the  books  for 
the  classes  are  to  be  ordered  from  England. 

Junior  Companion  for  Teachers,  30  cents;  Senior  Musical 
Theory,  Part  I,  10  cents;  the  School  Music  Teacher,  !)0  cents. 


The  advanced  department  of  the  Harvey  school,  Albert 
County,  N.  B  ,  has  been,  since  last  October,  in  charge  of 
W.  A.  Alward.  Mr.  Alward  belongs  to  the  class  of  '98, 
and  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  make  his  school  an 
ideal  one. 


The  pupils  of  the  school  at  Lynnfield,  St.  .Tames,  (;har- 
lotte  Co.,  N.'  B.,  assisted  by  the  young  people  of  that 
place,  lield  a  very  successful  concert  in  the  school  room  on 
Friday  evening,  March  30th.  The  sum  of  $19.0!)  was 
raised,  whicli  will  be  taken  to  purchase  a  school-flag  and 
window-curtains;  the  surplus,  if  any,  will  be  used  al.so  in 
connection  with  the  school,  which  is  conducted  by  Miss 
Hattie  J.  Pinkerton. 


The  National  Educational  Association  of  U.  S.  A.,  with 
lion.  A.  G.  Lane,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  (Chicago,  President, 
will  hold  its  1894  meeting  at  Ashbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July 
6th  to  lljth,  inclusive. 
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BOOK  EEVIEWS. 

A  Canadian  Manual,  ou  Procadiire  of  Public  Meetings, 
by  .1.  G.  Bouiinot.  C.  M.  G..  LL.  D..  D.  C.  L.,  D.  L.,  Clerk 
of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa  Pages  144.  This  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts,— 1st,  An  introductory  review  of  the 
rules  and  usages  of  parliament  that  govern  public  assemblies 
in  Canada  ;  ind.  The  procedure  of  meetings  of  municipal 
councils,  share-holders  and  directors  of  companies,  synods, 
conventions,  societies  and  public  bodies  generally.  There  i.s 
no  higher  authority  in  Canada  on  parliamentary  procedure 
than  Mr.  Bourinot,  and  his  large  work  on  that  sul)ject  some 
years  ago  not  only  made  it  tlie  authority  in  Canada,  but  placed 
its  author  among  the  first  authorities  in  the  empire  on  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  The  present  work  is  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  a  shorter  treatise  for  the  government  of  meetings 
and  societies  in  general.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  will 
bring  about  a  better  management  of  public  meetings.  If  the 
rate-payers  in  every  school  district  would  see  that  a  copy  is 
placed  in  every  school  library,  it  would  benefit  the  rising 
generation  and  miyi/ help  them  (the  rate  payers)  in  the  manage- 
ment of  school  meetings. 


The  first  step  in  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  space 
is  to  lay  down  a  system  of  fundamental  properties  or  axioms 
from  which  all  others  may  be  deduced.  The  system  should 
be  a  full  and  sufficient  characterization  of  space.  There  are 
several  such  systems  and  Euclid's  is  one  of  them.  Given  a 
sj'Stem,  it  may  be  developed  in  different  waj's.  Euclid's  de- 
velopment of  his  system  has  many  virtues  bub  many  defects 
as  well  :  one  of  his  axioms  is  tacitly  a.ssumed,  and  others  are 
hidden ;  there  are  many  redundancies,  and  the  arrangement 
is  arbitrary.  Improvements  have  been  suggested  by  the  light 
thrown  on  Geometry  by  modern  research  ;  and  a  modern 
geometry  should  incorporate  them  all. 

The  "Elements  op  Gkometrt,"  by  Prof.  Hoisted,  of 
Texas  University,  contains  as  a  foundation  what  is  essentially 
Euclid'^  system  of  fundamental  space-properties.  There  are 
some  differences  such  as  the  definition  of  an  angle,  and  that 
substitution  for  the  twelfth  axiom  due  to  Playfair.  The  work 
is  a  "logical  re-casting  of  Euclidian  geometry,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  developed  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by 
modern  investigators.  The  propositions  are  arranged  with 
some  regard  to  their  connection  with  one  another.  The  defi- 
nition given  of  ' '  angle  "  is  such  as  to  include  ' '  flat  "  and  "re- 
flex "  angles  ;  and  consequently  I.  13  is  unnecessary.  A  right 
angle  is  defined  as  half  of  a  straight  or  flat  angle.  The  useful 
term  "sect"'  is  introduced  to  denote  that  part  of  a  straight 
line  between  two  fi.xed  points.  The  theorems  of  the  Second 
Book  are  proved  by  the  application  of  such  simple  algebraical 
laws  as  are  true  of  sects  and  rectangles.  The  properties  of 
circles  are  discussed  in  a  manner  to  avoid  the  redundancies 
and  want  of  continuity  of  Euclid.  Ratios  are  treated  strictly 
and  without  limits.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  axiom,  tacit- 
ly assumed  by  Euclid,  (as  in  I.  4)  that  figures  may  be  moved 
without  distortion,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  it  to  simplify 
some  of  the  Fourth  Book  proofs.  Figures  on  a  spherical  sir- 
face  may  be  moved  to  any  other  position  in  that  surface  with- 
out distortion,  and  hence  many  properties  follow  immediately 
from  those  that  were  deduced  in  the  geometry  of  the  plane. 
Prof.  Halsted  develops  in  his  ninth  book  this  two-dimen- 
sional spherical  geometry  :  and  it  proves  an  invaluable  assis- 
tance as  an  introduction  to  spherics. 

Altogether,  this  work  contains  many  things  of  real  value  to 
the  teacher  of  geometry,  and  the  student  will  find  in  it  the 


source  of  new  ideas  that  will  assist  bim  towards  a  better  uii 
derstanditig  of  the  science  of  geometry.  Prof.  Halsted  has 
gained  fame  as  a  mathematician,  and  one  of  his  not-least 
benefits  conferred  upon  us  is  his  lranslali(ui  of  Boylai  and 
Lobatchewsky,  rendering  accessil)le  to  the  Englisji  reader 
those  valuable  researches  in  New  Euclidian  Geometry.  His 
"  Elements"  is  published  by  ilacMillaii  &  Co.,  London,  and  .1. 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 


MacMillan's  Foueign  ScnooL  Classics:  Culomba,  par 
Prosper  Merimee.  edited  with  introduction,  by  6.  Eugene 
Fasnacht.  Price  2s.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  publishers,  Lone!on 
and  New  York.  To  those  who  would  reirtl  in  French  a  story 
in  which  murder  and  revenge  are  the  points  on  which  the 
interest  centres,  here  is  an  opportunity.  Some  of  the  scenes 
and  characters  recall  Shakespere's  "Othello  "  and  Lady 
"  Macbeth." 


CoNTEMroiiARY  FRENCH  WRITERS,  by  Mile.  KosineMellfe  : 
pp.  212.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  a 
valuable  book  for  the  student  of  French,  embracing  selections 
from  the  writers  of  the  second  part  of  the  19th  century,  such 
as  Taine,  Ernest  Renan,  Emile  Zola,  Paul  Bourget,  and 
others.  In  addition  to  the  selections  there  is  given  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  each  author,  which  is  in  English,  (the  student 
would  have  preferred  French)  and  there  are  a  few  well  chosen 
explanatory  notes. 


MacMill.vn's  Elementary  Classic  Series  :  Homer , 
Iliad  Bk.  XXIV,  by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt,  D.  and  M.  A.  Bayfield, 
M.  A. :  Quhifus  CurtivA'  Selections,  by  F.  Coverley  Smith  ; 
T/iKoyrfirffs,  Fall  of  Plalaea  and  Plague  at  Athens,  by  W.  T. 
Sutthery,  M.  A,,  and  A.  S.  Graves,  B.  A  Price  Is.  6d.  each. 
Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  These 
are  cheap  and  excellent  works,  adapted  for  the  use  of  begin- 
ners, with  notes,  introductions  and  vocabularies,  and  well 
printed  pages. 


A  Brave  Babt  and  other  stories,  by  Sarah  E.  Wiltze  ;  pp. 
143.  Publishers,  Ginn  tt  Co.,  Boston.  A  series  of  interesting 
stories  of  child  life. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  ;  pp.  448 
paper  covers,  with  biography,  notes,  portraits  and  review 
notes.  Published  by  C  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A 
convenient  and  well  printed  volume,  that  follows  "  word  for 
word,  the  only  edition  which  Mr.  Page  ever  authorized." 


Roles  for  Essay-Work,  by  A.  W.  Emerson.  Price  40 
cents.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  author  in  his 
preface  states,  "  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  majority  of  pupils, 
not  only  on  entering,  but  also  on  leaving,  our  academies  and 
high  schools,  write  poor  English."  We  are  afraid  that  this 
little  book  and  those  like  it  will  never  remedy  the  evil. 


Principles  of  English  Composition,  through  analysis 
and  synthesis,  by  P.  Goyen,  Inspector  of  Schools  ;  pp.  123  ; 
cloth.  Price  2  shillings,  London,  MacMillan  &  Co. ,  and  New 
York.  This  book  recognizes  the  fact  that  decomposition  and 
classification  are  not  the  sole  end  of  grammar,  but  that 
students  should  be  trained  to  compose,  {hat  is,  to  arrange 
words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  their  most  eilective  way. 

The  Satires  of  Dkyden,  edited  with  memoir,  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  John  Churton  Collins.  Price  Is.  9d.;  pp. 
133.  Publishers,  MacJIillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
■The  Satires  taken  up  in  this  volume  are  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel.  The  Medal,  MacFlecknoe,  and  their  publication  in  this 
convenient  form,  with  introduction  and  useful  notes,  is  of 
great  service  to  the  student  of  Dryden. 
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Pkactical  Methods  of  Microscopy,  bj-  Chas.  H.  Clark, 
A.  >I.  Cloth,  pp.  219.  Price  $1.60.  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.. 
publishers.  Boston.  This  well  printed  and  amply  illu.strated 
book  is  professedly  for  beginners  aud  private  workers,  afford- 
ing them  means  of  acquiring  necessary  training  in  the  use  of 
the  microscope.  It  is  an  excellent  outline  of  the  work  that 
precedes  the  advantageous  use  of  the  microscope  as  a  working 
tool. 


Mathematics  FOR  Common  Schools:  1,  A  Primary  Arith- 
metic ;  2,  An  Intermediate  Arithmetic  :  3,  A  Higher  Arith. 
nietic.  Prices,  respectively,  40c.,  40c,,  T.ac;  by  John  H. 
Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston" 
This  series  of  arithmetics  will  prove  of  great  service  to  teach', 
ers  in  anj- school.  There  is  little  or  no  theory,  but  they  are 
tilled  from  beginning  to  end  with  multitudes  of  e.xamples  in 
every  variety  of  form  and  statement,  containing  material  for 
systematic  drills  and  reviews  that  can  be  pursued  with  great 
advantage  by  the  teachers  of  different  grades  of  pupils.  The 
special  features  of  the  work  are  its  division  into  half-yearly 
chapters  instead  of  topics,  the  omission,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
rules  and  definitions,  the  use  of  the  ecpiation  in  the  solution  of 
arithmetical  problems,  and  the  introduction  of  the  elements 
of  algebra  and  geometry. 


MoRCEAUX  Choisis  of  Alphonze  Daudet.  Edited  and  anno- 
tated by  Frank  W>  Freeborn,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
Cloth;  pp.  227.  Price  85  cents.  Ginn  &  Co..  publishers, 
Boston.  This  is  a  well  arranged  series  of  Daudet's  sketches, 
furnishing  excellent  material  for  reading  for  beginners  in 
Frencli.  The  notes  are  especially  valuable,  giving  chiefly 
explanations  to  the  geographical,  biographical,  historical  and 
literarv  allusions,  in  which  Daudet  abounds 


Schili.,er's  Wilhelm  Tell,  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Robert  Waller  Deering,  Ph.  D.  Price  65  cts. ; 
pp  242.  Publishers :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  is  a  cheap  and  excellently  printed  book.  It  should  have 
a  wide  circle  of  readers,  for  there  is  perhaps  no  German  play 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  students  than  thts  one.  A  map 
in  the  foreground,  a  sketch  of  Schiller's  life  and  works,  aud 
notes  on  the  text  make  the  work  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  student. 


The  May  Magazines. 

The  May  Forum  contains  "  Universities  and  the  Training  of 
Professors,"  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  "  Child  Study  :  A  Teach 
er's  Record  of  her  Pupils,"  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Laing  . .  The 
Ceidurii  for  May  has  an  article  on  "  Popular  Education  in 
Citizenship."  There  is  in  the  department  oi  "Lighter  Vein" 
a  Cradle-song,  by  Chas.  6.  D.  Roberts  ;.  .The  Popular  Science 
MonUily  for  May  h-s  an  article  "  Cause  and  Effect  in  Educa- 
tion," and  one  entitled,  "The  Guests  of  the  Mayflower,"  in 
which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  insect  visitors  to  this  plant  are 
slowly  producing  variations  in  the  flower  . .  .Recent  numbers 
of  lAUelts  Living  Age  contain  the  following  articles  of  interest: 
"Scientific  Problems  of  the  Future,"  " Egypt  5,000  Years 
Ago,"  "Francis  Parkman  and  His  Work."  The  price  of  the 
magazine,  which  has  been  the  favorite  in  thousands  of  Am- 
erican homes  for  half  a  century,  is  |8  00  a  year,  but  as  a 
special  inducement,  to  any  who  desire  to  make  a  trial  sub. 
scriptiun,  the  twenty-six  numbers,  forming  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1894  (.January  to  June  inclusive),  will  be  sent  for 
|3.0().  To  any  one  remitting  six  dollars  in  payment  for  the 
nine  months,  April  to  December  inclusive,  the  thirteen  num- 
bers forming  the  first  quar-terly  volume  of  1894  will  be  sent 
free.... In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  there  is  an  article 
"  From  Blomidon  to  Smoky,"  by  Frank  Bolles.  It  doesn't 
picture  Nova  Scotians  as  forming  the  advance  guard  of  pro- 
gress and  civilization,  but  the  descriptions  of  the  country  are 
as  charming  as  they  can  be,  enlivened  with  touches  of  color- 
painting  that  is  suggestive  of  Ruskin.  President  W.  F. 
Slocum.  in  his  paper  in  the  Atlantic  on  "  The  Ethical  Problem 
of  the  Public  Schools,"  speaks  of  the  possible  dangers  of  the 
"  free  element  "  in  education  as  sapping  the  independence  of 
the  citizen.  The  article  is  worth  thinking  over  as  the  follow- 
ing bit  may  snow  :  "  It  has  become  only  too  evident  that 
many  parent.s  look  upon  the  teachers  as  if  they  were  Servants; 
demanding  everything  from  the  school  without  any  idea  that 
they  owe  anything  in  return."  . .  .7he  Deliucntor  (Toronto)  for 
June  is  called  the  "Summer  Number."  The  article  in  the 
College  Series  describes  A  Girl's  Life  and  Work  at  Smith, 
and  is  written  by  a  recent  and  brilliant  graduate.  There  is 
also  a  very  suggestive  and  entertaining  paper  on  a  Grammar- 
School  Commencement. 
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With  this  number  begins  the  Eighth  Volume  of 
the  Review.  Since  the  last  issue  we  have  received 
many  warm  expressions  of  congratulation  from 
difEerent  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  on  the  thriv- 
ing condition  of  this,  the  teachers'  journal.  The 
Review  thanks  most  heartily  its  host  of  well-wishers, 
and  it  assures  them  that  their  kind  words  of  encour- 
agement adds  to  the  desire  to  make  the  Review  more 
worthy  than  ever  of  their  good  opinion. 


The  next  number  of  the  Review,  to  be  issued 
about  the  12th  July,  will  contain  a  full  report  of  the 
N.  B.  Teachers'  Institute.  Every  subscriber  should 
notify  us  in  time  of  any  change  of  address,  so  that 
this  number  may  not  be  lost.  The  historical  value 
of  the  Review,  as  a  depository  of  the  records  of  our 
provincial  and  local  institutes,  will  increase  from 
year  to  year  if  these  records  be  preserved  continuously. 
In  this  connection  the  Review  would  earnestly  advise 
every  local  institute  to  appoint  always  some  fit 
person  to  send  us  a  concise  and  impartial  account  of 
its  proceedings.  Such  an  account  would  ^how  the 
growth  of  educational  thought  and  action  from  year 
to  year  in  the  different  sections  of  these  provinces. 


This  number  of  the  Review  is  enlarged  to  twenty- 
eight  pages  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Ganong's  able 
article  on  Phytobiology.  For  a  year  past  Mr.  Ganong 
has  been  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  latest 
scientific  thought  and  investigation  at  a  German 
university.  He  sees  what  results  to  science  must  fol- 
low the  study  of  Acadian  plant  life,  and  he  hastens 
to  send  a  message  to  his  brother  workers  here.  The 
Review  is  glad  to  publish  this  because  Mr.  Ganong's 
work  and  his  example  of  persistent  investigation  are 
stimulating.  The  article  is  not  only  for  botanists;  it  is 
for  every  thinking  man  and  woman.  It  will  bear  read- 
ing and  re-reading,  and  if  we  read  between  the  lines. 
It  urges  us  not  only  to  study  plant  life  and  develop- 
ment, but  life  in  all  its  phases.  And  what  more 
fascinating  and  fruitful  study  for  a  teacher? 
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A  GENTLEMAN  handed  the  Review  a  dollar  recent; 
ly  with  the  remark:  "lam  not  directly  interested  in 
your  paper,  but  I  think  one  feature  of  it  should  be 
encouraged:  You  allow  no  miserable  quack  medicine 
advertisements  in  its  columns."-  Yes;  the  Review 
prefers  instead  lo  give  this  advice:  Be  cheerful,  take 
plenty  of  sleep,  work  hard,  live  honestly,  soberly  and 
uprightly,  breathe  plenty  of  fresh  air,  "  throw  (qnack) 
physic  to  the  dogs;"  and — if  you  are  really  sick— con- 
sult a  reliable  physician 


The  N.  B.  Natural  History  Society  of  St.  John 
will  tender  a  reception  and  conversazione  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  28th,  to  the  members  of 
the  Teachers'  Provincial  Institute.  The  main  object 
will  be  to  show  the  resources  of  the  province,  as  re- 
presented in  the  Society's  excellent  museum.  In 
addition  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  microscopes 
in  charge  of  skilful  manipulators  to  illustrate  natural 
science  work  in  detail.  The  associate  members  of 
the  society,  composed  of  ladies,  have  in  hand  other 
arrangements  to  give  the  visitors  a  cordial  welcome. 


Messrs.  Selbt  &  Co.  of  Toronto,  will  exhibit  a 
full  line  of  kindergarten  materials  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Teachers'  Institute  in  St.  John,  this  month. 
The  exhibit  will  be  an  interesting  one,  and  should  be 
attractive  to  teachers  of  all  grades.  The  enterprise  of 
the  publishers  in  advancing  kindergarten  work  is 
deserving  of  recognition. 

The  report  of  the  Annapolis  and  Digby  teachers' 
Association  is  received,  but  too  late  for  insertion  in 
this  number.  Contributors  should  remember  that 
articles  should  reach  the  office  of  publication  about 
the  first  of  the  month. 


Impeuial  Britain  is  the  title  of  a  drama  suitable 
for  public  school  exhibitions,  just  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Mackinlay  &  Co.,  Halifax.  It  is  neatly 
printed,  and  has  received  warm  commendation  from 
many  teachers. 

Mr.  W.  J.. Gage,  the  well-known  publisher,  has 
offered  .§25,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for 
consumptives  in  Toronto,  provided  the  city  council 
will  furnis^b  a  site.  The  only  condition  imposed  on 
the  trustees  who  may  bo  appointed  to  manage  the 
institution,  will  be  that  several  beds  »\in]\  be  reserved 
for  free  patients  — one  for  those  who  have  belonged  to 
the  teaching  profession.  If  Mr.  Gage's  generous 
donation  be  supplemented  by  a  similar  amount,  a 
home  for  consumptives  will  be  secured  that  will  be 
creditable  alike  to  the  projectors  and  to  the  city  of 
Toronto. 


The  attention  of  our  Nova  Scotia  readers,  especially 
of  teachers,  is  called  to  the  Prize  List  of  the  N.  S.  Pro- 
vincial Exhibition  Department  of  Natural  History  and 
Education.  The  schools  will  be  greatly  benefitted  if 
their  pupils  are  encouraged  to  compete  for  prizes  or 
medals  for  the  best  collections  of  minerals,  plants, 
insects,  school  work,  etc.  The'  medals  which  are 
won  only  by  the  few,  are  after  all  but  a  small  recog- 
nition of  the  gain  which  rewards  all  who  try.  The 
interest  in  natural  history  which  is  created,  and  the 
great  additional  knowledge  obtained,  are  the  substan- 
tial- rewards  which  come  to  all  competitors  alike. 
Besides,  the  collections  made  can  be  kept  in  the  school 
museums  and  utilized  for  teaching  purposes.  Every 
school  worthy  of  the  name  has  of  course  a  natural 
history  collection.  We  hope  then  that  the  readers  of 
the  Review  will  give  the  Exhibition  their  heartiest 
support.  A  copy  of  the  prize  list,  with  full  details, 
has  t)een  mailed  to  every  teacher  in  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia.  See  advertisement  in  another 
column. 

A  FEW  WORDS  TO  hUBSCRIBERS. 

The  work  of  establishing  a  paper  is  not  an  easy 
one,  especially  an  educational  journal.  Many  teach- 
ers feel  that  they  cannot  afford  the  outlay  ;  some 
lack  the  proper  professional  spirit,  either  to  take  the 
paper  or  pay  for  it  when  it  is  taken  and  read.  The 
Review  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  has  very  few 
among  its  patrons  of  the  latter  class.  But;  it  was  not 
so  in  the  first  few  years  of  its  history.  Many  needed 
a  good  deal  of  persuasion  to  take  the  paper,  and 
when  taken  and  read  they  needed  a  good  deal  of  per- 
suasion to  get  them  to  pay  for  it.  Some  thought 
that  they  were  giving  the  money  and  not  receiving 
any  direct  benefit.  Some  thought  that  if  the  paper 
was  continued  to  them  after  the  lapse  of  the  year 
subscribed  for  they  could  read  it,  but  were  under  no 
obligations  to  pay  therefor.  Others  were  offended  if 
a  bill  was  sent  and  curtly  refused  to  continue  the 
paper. 

Fortunately  we  have  seen  a. better  professional 
spirit  grow  up.  Teachers  see  that  it  is  to  their  inter- 
est to  have  a  paper  of  their  own.  Its  success  marks 
their  own  advancement.  And  we  have  seen  grow  up 
a  more  business-like  and  honorable  way  tlian  of 
receiving  the  paper  without  paying  for  it,  or  refusing 
to  pay  for  it,  on  the  ground  that  "  I  never  ordered  it 
after  the  first  year."  The  large  majority  of  our  sub- 
scribers promptly  pay  for  what  they  receive  and  read. 
They  now  receive  bilW,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
remit  more  or  less  ,)romptly  as  their  circumstances 
permit. 

But  there  are  some  who  go  out  of  the  profession 
and  forget  to  notify  us  to  have  the  paper  discon- 
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tinued.  Very  many  of  these  are  ladies  about  to  enter 
matrimony.  Their  perspective  bliss  causes  them  to 
forget  the  small  business  matter  of  writing  a  postal 
card  to  the  publisher,  asking  to  have  the  paper  dis- 
continued, thus  causing  loss  to  him  and  annoyance 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  future  dunning  letters. 
Other  change  their  place  of  residence  and  forget  to 
notify  us.  The  paper  is  returned  with  "left  the 
place"  or  "refused"  marked  upon  it.  The  small  mat- 
ter of  sending  a  postal  card  asking  us  to  change  the 
address  or  discontinue,  would  be  but  a  slight  trouble, 
and  would  be  much  pleasanter  and  more  satisfactory 
to  us.  We  do  not  wish  to  force  the  Review  upon 
any  one.  We  are  always  sorry  to  lose  a  subscriber. 
Bat  we  always  feel  respect  for  one  who  discontinues 
in  a  business-like  way. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  notified  by  postal  card  the  few 
of  our  subscribers  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  get 
two  or  more  years  in  arrears.  Some  of  the  replies 
were  very  sitisfactory,  others  not  so.  Of  the  latter 
the  following  is  a  sample,  after  the  subscriber  had 
been  receiving  the  paper  for  about  three  years: 

Editor  of  Rkvikw: 

Gentleman,—  please  stop  sending  the  Review.  1  signed 
for  one  year  and  one  year  only.  1  thought  you  would  stop 
sending  at  the  closing  of  the  first  year.  Bat  when  you 
didn't,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  to  stop  sending 
it.  Yours  sincerely, 


This  IS  another  letter,  which  restored  our  faith  in 
ha  man  nature  : 

Editor  Review: 

Dear  Sir,  —Your  card  received,  and  am  sorry  you  were 
compelled  to  so  notify  me.  I  have  in  the  past  received 
notice  of  my  indebtedness,  and  simply  through  neglect  I 
did  not  send  the  money.  However,  I  will  do  so  now. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  a  P.  O.  order  for  five  dollars  which 
will  pay  all  back  subscriptions  and  entitle  me  to  the  Review 
for  another  year.  It  would  seem  by  my  carelessness  in  not 
remitting  that  the  Review  was  not  appreciated  by  me,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Many  times  I  turn  to  its  pages  for 
help  and  information,  and  mu^t  ask  you  to  accept  an 
apology  for  my  negligence.  Wishing  the  Review  success. 
I  am  yours. 

Very  truly. 


Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  referring  at  such 
length  to  these  business  matters.  We  feel  that  what 
we  have  complauied  of  is  largely  due  to  want  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  referred  to.  With  this 
explanation,  there  need  be  no  misunderstanding 
between  the  Review  and  its  subscribers,  the  relations 
between  whom  have  been  so  pleasant  in  the  past,  and 
which,  we  hope,  may  become  more  and  more  pleasant 
in  the  future. 


N.  B.  PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Another  session  of  the  Institute  is  about  to  be 
held.  Complaint  has  been  made  by  some  teachers 
of  the  monotony  of  the  proceedings.  This  is  not 
true  more  of  teachers'  associations  than  of  similar 
ones  held  by  other  bodies.  The  routine  work  of 
necessity  varies  little  each  year.  Great  bodies  move 
slowly,  and  it  takes  more  than  one  year  to  complete 
most  measures. 

It  is  probable  that  changes  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  considered  this  year  by  the  Institute  for 
the  last  time — for  a  few  years  at  least.  The  changes 
in  the  course  depend  largely  upon  changes  in  text- 
books. Some  changes  have  been  made  in  texts  and 
many  more  have  been  proposed  by  the  text-book 
committee,  but  the  Board  of  Education  has  given  no 
inkling  as  to  its  intentions,  and  how  far  it  proposes 
to  go  in  the  direction  advocated  by  the  committee. 
There  is  one  very  important  element  in  the  matter, 
which  does  not  usually  weigh  much  with  the  average 
teachers' committee,  but  which  is  always  present  in 
the  considerations  of  the  Board — it  is  the  sentiments 
of  the  ratepayer  and  voter.  His  influence  is  most 
potent,  and  as  he  pays  all  the  bills  he  cannot  be 
entirely  disregarded  by  any.  The  average  ratepayer 
may  be  persuaded,  but  the  process  is  slow  :  driven  he 
will  not  be — that  trait  politicians  know  well. 

Haste  must  be  made  slowly  in  all  changes  which 
increase  the  burdens  upon  the  tax  payers,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  institute  to  take  cognizance  of 
this.  Some  changes  have  already  been  made  and 
probably  more  are  necessary,  but  they  must  be  made 
so  as  to  arouse  the  least  opposition  and  very  gradually. 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  frame  a  course  that  will 
not  incur  criticism.  The  present  course,  while  it  has 
not  been  an  exception  in  that  respect,  has  been  a 
fairly  good  one  ;  but  changes  in  texts  and  varying 
conditions  in  education  renders  it  necessary  that  any 
course  should  be  altered  from  time  to  time.  That 
time  has  arrived  for  our  present  course  of  instruction 
and  there  should  not  be  further  delay. 

CONFERENCE  ON  MATHEMATICS. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Review  we  reviewed 
briefly  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  We  propose  now 
to  cull  a  few  thoughts  from  the  reports  of  the  con- 
ferences, on  which  the  general  report  was  founded, 
beginning  with  the  report  of  tne  conference  on 
mathematics. 

It  IS  recommended  that  "  the  course  in  arithmetic 
be  at  the  same  time  enriched  and  abridged,"  It  is 
to  be  abridged  by  the  omission  of  all  subjects  involv- 
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ing  obsolete  denominate  quantities  —  all  exercises 
requiring  for  their  solution  processes  essentially 
algebraic,  and  all  subjects  which  require  for  their 
clear  and  easy  comprehension  some  actual  practice  in 
business  transactions. 

The  problems  should  be  all  of  the  most  directly 
practical  character,  arising  naturally  from  the  pupils' 
environment.  That  is,  they  should  be  of  such  a 
kind  as  are  most  likely  to  meet  the  pupil  in  after 
life,  and  should  be  presented  to  him  in  the  form  in 
which  they  will  probably  occur. 

Abstruse  problems  afford  a  certain  amount  of  men- 
tal discipline  which,  however,  is  not  so  useful  or 
healthful  a  mental  exercise  as  the  rapid,  accurate  and 
objective  solution  of  concrete  and  practical  problems 
arising  out  of  every  day  life. 

A  certain  kind  of  muscular  pQwer  may  be  acquired 
in  heavy  gymnastics,  but  it  is  a  faculty  which  is 
neither  so  useful  nor  so  pleasurable  as  that  acquired 
by  the  delightful  and  all-round  developing  games  of 
the  play-ground. 

We  might  institute  a  similar  comparison  between 
the  tread-mill  methods  of  ordinary  teaching  in  the 
ancient  languages  and  the  delightful  language  train- 
ing that  might  be  obtained  from  a  well-conducted 
course  in  English  literature  and  English  composition. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  we  heartily  endorse 
the  idea  that  algebraic  problems  be  deferred  until 
theycan  be  treated  algebraically,  and  that  the  more 
difficult  exercises  in  commercial  arithmetic  be  left 
for  busine.'s  colleges.  That  the  teaching  should  be 
by  concrete  problems,  that  correctness  and  facility 
should  be  emphasized,  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
pupil  should  be  secured  and  held  by  the  evident 
practical  utility  of  the  work  ui  which  he  is  required 
to  measure,  weigh,  estimate  and  inductively  frame 
his  own  rules. 

The  second  recommendation  of  this  conference  is 
very  imporiant,  and  on  the  exact  lines  laid  down  in 
the  Nova  kjcotia  course  of  study  nearly  two  years  ago. 

From  the  time  the  pupil  enters  the  kindergarten 
he  is  to  be  made  familiar  with  geometrical  concep- 
tions by  drawing,  mcaeuring  and  modelling.  After 
the  age  of  ten  he  should  devote  one  hour  each  week 
to  the  construction,  with  and  without  instruments, 
of  various  figures,  plans,  maps,  etc.,  carefully  drawn. 
By  experimental  methods  he  can  learn  the  leading 
truths  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  thus  bo  pre- 
pared to  enter  on  the  tntnx-  exact  methods  of  proof 
with  clear  fundamental  conceptions,  which  will  make 
his  subsiquent  progress  easy,  pleasant  and  rapid. 

The  regular  study  of  algebra  should  begin  at  about 
the  age  of  fouileen.  Five  hours  a  week  lor  one  year, 
and  half  that  time  for  the  next  two  years  will  enable 


the  ordinary  pupil,  if  well  taught,  to  master  all  that 
is  necessary  before  entering  college.  The  difficulties 
of  algebra  will  be  greatly  lessened  if  in  the  arithmetic 
course  the  pupil  is  familiarized  with  the  use  of  literal 
expressions  as  representing  numerical  values.  Much 
attention  should  be  given  to  radicalsaod  to  fractional 
and  negative  exponents. 

In  formal  or  demonstrative  geometry  the  conference 
recommends  :  (a)  A  very  clear  understanding  of  the 
geometric  axioms  and  postulates.  (b)  Tne  direct 
comparisou  of  magnitudes,  rather  than  the  numerical 
or  algebraic  methods  ot  arriving  at  their  relations, 
(c)  Eigorously  accurate  and  elegant  proofs,  (d)  A 
study  of  the  relations  of  geometrical  proofs  to  the 
forms  of  logic,  (e)  The  invention  of  constructions 
and  proofs  by  the  pupil  leading  htm  to  construct  his 
own  geometry.  (/)  Some  attention  to  projective 
geometry. 

Assuming  all  these  reconimendations  to  be  sound, 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  to  what  changes  in  our 
course  of  study  should  they  lead  ? 

1.  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  new  arithmetics. 
Those  now  in  use  run  counter  to  nearly  every  principle 
laid  down. 

2.  In  the  study  of  arithmetic  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course,  the  simpler  fortns  of  algebraic 
equations  should  be  made  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

3.  During  the  same  time  a  simple  text-book  on 
constructive  geometry  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils. 

4.  The  text-book  on  formal  geometry  should  begin 
with  a  short  chapter,  intended  to  illustrate  the  use 
and  nature  of  the  axioms. 

The  numerical  method  should  appear  only  in  the 
appendix.  There  should  also  be  a  chapter  on  modern 
geometry.  With  these  improvements  Hamblin 
Smith's  geometry  would  equal  the  best. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

A  schobi  board  in  Montreal  proposes  a  now  depart- 
ure in  the  matter  of  school  hours.  The  proposition 
is  to  have  one  session,  from  nine  until  one,  during  s/'a; 
days  in  the  week.  Excess  of  school  work  is  to  be 
followed  by  excess  of  recreation  during  «i'a;  days  in 
the  week.  Most  teachers  would  object  to  the  Satur- 
day teaciiing  at  least.  In  some  of  the  cities  in  the 
MiWitime  Provinces  it  has  been  the  practice  to  have 
what  is  called  one  session  (0  1)  on  stormy  days.  It  was 
a  novelty  at  the  start,  but  teachers  came  to  dread  it, 
c-ipccially  those  having  younger  pupils.  Pupils  can  not 
fix  their  attention  to  do  satisfactory  mental  work  when 
their  stomachs  crave  food.  They  become  restless  and 
inattentive.     Even  the  teachers  become  nervous  and 
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irritable.  Pupils  in  the  first  two  grades  should  not 
be  kept  at  work  longer  than  three  hours  at  a  time — 
two  and  a  half  hours  is  better.  In  most  towns  an 
hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  for  noon.  Out  of  this 
must  be  deducted  twenty  minutes,  because  they  are 
required  to  be  present  that  long  before  school  time. 
This  means  in  most  cases  a  hurried  walk  to  dinner 
and  an  equally  hurried  one  back  to  school  immediately 
after  dinner.  According  to  the  laws  of  health  this  is 
decidedly  wrong.  What  is  true  of  the  teachers  is 
equally  true  of  many  of  the  pupils.  It  is  possible 
that  in  conformance  with  our  present  school  hours, 
we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  race  of  dyspeptics. 
A  few  towns  recognizing  the  disabilities  which  teach- 
ers and  pupils  labor  under  from  the  length  of  the 
noon  recess,  give  two  hours  noon  and  dismiss  a  half 
hour  later.  This  plan  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
might  also  be  considered  whether  ten  instead  of 
twenty  minutes,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  teach- 
er to  be  present  before  school  time. 

THE   COMPULSORY  SCHOOL   LAW  DEFECTIVE. 

'•  Pupils  should  only  be  allowed  to  leave  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  when  they  have  huna  fide  and  respectable 
employment  to  go  to.  There  are  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  school  when  they  reach  their  fourteenth  birthday, 
and  who  then  begin  a  systematic  course  of  idleness — the 
boys  about  the  street  corners  and  girls  about  home — till 
they  are  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen.  It  is  all  over 
with  the  majority  by  this  time  as  regards  usefulness,  for 
they  have  learnt  to  do  nothing,  and  the  boys  simply  develop 
into  larrakins,  and  the  girls  into — well,  household  drones  or 
parasites — too  lazy  to  work  at  home,  and  too  proud  and 
conceited  to  take  respectable  domestic  service  abroad." 

Our  compulsory  school  laws  may  be  doing  some 
good,  but  they  are  seriously  defective  in  not  compel- 
ling the  attendance  at  school  of  unemployed  childrei* 
after  the  age  of  fourteen.  Those  of  that  age  who 
dislike  school,  and  consequently  stand  most  in  need  of 
the  training  it  has  to  give  are  the  most  likely  to  leave 
even  one,  two,  or  three  years  before  they  can  find  any 
employment,  especially  if  they  live  in  towns  or  cities. 
In  country  sections  this  evil  is  not  so  serious,  for  the 
farm  affords  employment,  or  if  not,  love  of  society 
keaps  the  pupil  in  school.  The  city  boy  not  only 
knows  that  he  may  leave  at  fourteen,  no  matter  if  be 
can  barely  read,  but  he  has  almost  come  to  think 
that  the  law  expects  him  to  leave.  At  all  events  the 
fact  is  that  experience  shows  that  since  such  compul- 
sory laws  came  into  force,  the  most  backward  of  the 
older  pupils  do  not  stay  in  school  as  long  as  they  did 
formerly.  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  While  the 
primary  departments  are  crowded,  the  intermediate 
departments  are  poorly  attended,  though  teachers  and 
accommodation   are  provided.     A  clause  compelling  | 


the  attendance  of  unemployed  children  for  two  years 
longer  would  fill  many  seats  now  vacant  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  schools.  But  what  is  more 
important,  it  would  save  many  boys  in  Halifax,  St. 
John,  and  all  the  large  towns,  from  contracting  idle 
and  vicious  habits,  and  give  them  that  minimum  of 
education,  without  which,  no  person  should  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  We  call  the 
attention  of  our  school  boards  to  this  important 
subject, 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
INDUSTRY-FARMING. 

In  this  country — in  almost  every  country — farming 
is  the  fundamental  industry.  This  fact  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  by  those  who  either  in 
higher  or  lower  places  direct  the  educational  policy 
of  our  country.  The  framing  of  courses  of  study  is 
too  much  influenced  by  mere  scholars — men  whose 
knowledge  and  sympathies  hold  no  vital  relation  to 
the  main  currents  of  our  national  life.  In  politics 
we  are  not  represented  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
farmers  and  mechanics.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
teachers  is  composed  of  women  whose  knowledge  of 
farming  is  almost  nil,  though  their  sympathies  may 
be  all  right.  Our  male  teachers  mainly  aspire  to  be 
professional  men — none  of  them  aspire  to  be  farmers. 

Altogether  then,  the  trend  of  educational  work  and 
thought  are  away  from  the  farm,  and  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  young  people  try  to  get  away  also. 
The  conditions  of  successful  farm  life,  the  training 
necessary  to  make  good  farmers  and  the  aspiration  of 
farmers,  have  all  changed  very  much  within  a  few 
years,  but  our  system  of  education  in  their  relations 
to  the  former  have  not  changed  to  meet  the  changed 
circumstances. 

We  do  not  claim  that  we  should  specially  educate  to 
make  farmers,  but  we  should  so  educate  that  our  peo- 
ple will  be  enabled  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to 
changes  of  environment.  We  certainly  should  not 
educate  away  from  the  farm.  The  education  that 
will  in  the  long  run  pay  the  country  best,  must  take 
into  account  the  necessity  for  a  fair  insight  into  the 
laws  governing  the  material  world  around  us,  and 
\egetable  and  animal  life,  as  well  as,  or  rather  in 
preference  to,  the  laws  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  mood 
or  the  feudal  system. 

"  The  boy  on  the  farm — and  the  girl  quite  as  much 
— needs  to  know  the  things  under  his  feet  and  over 
his  bead,  the  soil,  the  life  in  and  on  the  soil,  and  his 
relation  to  them.  He  should  learn  to  see  well,  and 
to  use  all  his  senses.  Every  child  should  become  an 
investigator,"  and  his  training  should  be  such  that 
intelligence,  scientific  interest,  reasonable  profit  and 
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contentment  will  be  the  characteristics  of  farm  life. 
When  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  and 
the  changei  in  our  courses  of  study  are  such  as  to 
secure  these  results,  we  may  hope  to  prevent  that 
swallowing  up  and  destruction  in  the  vortex  of  city 
life  of  so  much  of  the  best  that  the  country  districts 
produce.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  then  to  strive  to 
educate  their  pupils  away  from  the  artificial  and  the 
unreal,  and  to  bring  them  nearer  to  nature,  in  order 
that  knowing  more  of  God's  handiwork  they  may 
have  the  greater  reverence  and  spiritual  insight,  as 
well  as  master  the  forces  upon  which  their  existence 
here  in  comfort  largely  depends. 


PEDAGOGIC    DEGREES. 


Dalhonsie  University  offers  the  Diploma  of 
Literate  in  Education  (L.  E.)  to  those  who  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  Psychology,  History  and 
Theory  of  Education,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Practical 
Chemistry,  Practical  Piiysics,  Mineralogy,  Physiol- 
ogy, Botany  and  Drawing.  Before  entering  on  this 
course  candidates  must  furnish  evidence  of  general 
education  equal  at  least  to  that  implied  in  the  poss- 
ession of  Grade  B  Provincial  High  School  Examina- 
tion. They  muse  pass  a  satisfactory  course  of  not 
less  than  400  hours  in  actual  teaching.  They  are 
required  also  to  be  proficient  in  Manual  Training  and 
Tonic  Sol-fa. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Toronto,  a  statute  creating  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Pedagogy  (B.  P.)  was  read  a  second  time  and 
passed. 

It  prescribes:  (1)  That  the  cuadidate  must  liold  a  degree 
in  arts,  obtained  after  a  regular  course  in  some  university  in 
the  British  dominions,  and  also  a  first  class  public  school  or 
an  assistant's  high  school  professional  certificate  from  the 
Ontario  Education  Department;  (2)  He  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  Psjchology,  the  science  of  education,  the  history 
and  criticism  of  educational  systems,  school  organization 
and  management,  and  methods  in  English,  mathematics, 
Latin  and  one  of  the  following  :  Greek,  natural  science, 
(biology,  physics  and  chemistry),  French  and  German. — 
Educational  Monthly. 


Mr.  Dodge,  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and 
Design,  has  just  completed  a  very  successful  course  of 
lessons  to  the  teachers  of  Halifax  in  object  drawing. 
His  work  will  be  followed  up  by  Sister  Columba,  of 
Mt.  St.  Vincent  academy,  who  has  had  a  thorough 
training  in  the  best  American  methods.  Miss  Ryan 
has  a  large  class  of  teachers  in  Tonic  Sol-fa.  She  has 
l)re[)ared  a  text  book  on  this  subject  for  the  schools 
of  Nova  Scotia.  It  will  be  published  shortly,  and 
will  be  a  great  improvement  on  any  that  has  hitherto 
appeared. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

This  is  the  period  of  examinations.  Many  of  you 
expect  to  be  examined  for  advance  of  class,  and  many 
more  of  you  have  pupils  who  will  undergo  them  before 
beginning  their  career  at  the  normal  school  or 
college. 

There  ar?  factors  other  than  scholarship  which  aid 
toward  passing  a  creditable  examination.  Nervous- 
ne.ss  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure.  It  may  be  said 
generally  regarding  this,  that  familiarity  "with  the 
subject  begets  confidence  in  nearly  all  Cases.  Be 
careful,  however,  that  you  do  not  overdo  this  by  con- 
stant grinding  up  to  the  very  hour  of  the  examina- 
tion. Shut  your  books  when  you  reach  the  station  of 
examination.  The  exertion  of  writing  the  papers  is 
quite  enough,  and  any  study  during  that  time  is 
feverish  and  unnerving.  Take  plenty  of  out-door 
exercise  and  retire  early.  Do  not  carry  supposed 
failure  in  one  subject  into  another,  and  bear  around  a 
useless  burden  with  which  to  worry  yourself  and  others. 
Be  careful  as  to  the  make  up  of  your  papers.  Do  not 
despise  neatness.  Be  sure  to  read  over  your  papers 
before  folding  them.  Begin  with  the  question  that 
seem  easiest  to  you. 

There  will  be  many  new  teachers  graduate  from 
the  normal  school  this  year,  and  probably  nearly 
all  expect  to  teach.  You  must  remember  that 
inexperience  has  disadvantages.  You  can  not  expect 
all  at  once  to  take  the  place  of  experienced 
teachers.  You  have  first  to  prove  yourselves. 
Honors  gained  at  the  normal  school  may  show  your 
capacity  as  a  student,  but  they  do  not  invariably  in- 
dicate the  successful  teacher.  Do  not  when  applying 
for  a  school  expect  an  answer  at  once  even  though 
you  anclose  a  stamp  for  a  reply.  Trustees  do  not 
meet  every  day,  and  many  of  them  are  discourteous 
enough  not  to  be  prompt,  and  even  not  to  answer  at 
all.  Do  not  expect  that  the  Inspector  can  in  every 
case  place  you  at  once.  Trustees  are  fond  of  exercis- 
ing all  their  prerogatives,  and  often  when  he  knows 
there  is  a  vacancy,  he  does  not  wish  to  thrust  a 
candidate  upon  their  notice  unsolicited.  Have 
patience — the  best  situations  generally  fall  to  them 
that  wait.  Do  not  apply  for  any  school  unless  you 
know  there  is  a  vacancy.  Do  not  begin  teaching  in 
your  own  district.  Strangers  will  not  find  half  the 
fault,  and  will  give  double  the  credit  that  your  own 
people  will. 


If  you  have  pupils  who  have  applied  for  admission 
to  the  normal  school  entrance  examinations,  let  them 
be  sure  that  they  have  received  a  postal  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  application.     Ask  them  to  preserve 
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this  card.  It  is  useful  in  case  of  any  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner,  and  may  serve  also  as  an  aid 
toward  the  identification  of  the  candidate. 


We  all  have  our  ideals  of  what  a  school  should  be, 
and  many  of  us  would  have  surroundings  far  other- 
wise than  those  existing.  It  was  my  privilege  a  few 
days  ago  to  visit  the  schools  of  one  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  Province — a  town  which,  by  the  way, 
has  seen  better  days,  and  which  by  some  has  been 
thought  conservative  and  somewhat  behind  the  times. 
I,  for  one,  after  looking  over  its  schools  can  not  agree 
with  that  estimate  of  the  place.  Externally,  the 
school  buildings  were  in  the  best  of  repair,  and  well 
painted,  the  grounds  and  premises  were  spacious, 
carefully  kept,  and  tastefully  laid  out  with  young 
trees.  Internally,  the  rooms  were  in  some  cases  beau- 
tifully decorated,  and  in  all  cases  were  adorned  with 
pictures,  which,  though  not  expensive,  were  in  good 
taste.  In  each  room  there  was  a  large  table  upon 
which'  were  copies  of  such  periodicals  as  St.  Nicholas, 
London  Illustrated,  Youth's  Companion,  etc.,  for  the 
pupils'  use  during  recreation  hours.  In  each  build- 
ing there  was  a  well  selected  and  well  cared  for 
library.  The  schools  were  well  supplied  with  all 
needful  apparatus,  and  it  did  not  appear  there  for 
ornament  only.  In  some  of  the  rooms  were  small 
cabinet  organs  hired  by  teachers  and  pupils.  When 
there  was  singing  the  large  boys  did  nor,  hang  back, 
but  joined  in  with  the  others  with  the  best  results. 
I  was  invited  into  the  school  grounds  at  recess  to 
observe  the  physical  exercises.  The  marching  out  of 
each  school  was  beautifully  exact,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  music.  Each  school  upon  the  grounds 
was  captained  by  one  of  the  larger  pupils.  Physical 
exercises  and  military  drilj  were  given  with  the  great- 
est precision  by  all  the  pupils  in  the  building.  The 
flag  was  saluted,  and  all  marched  in  again  with  the 
same  regularity.  It  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  I 
ever  saw. 

Upon  the  school  grounds  was  a  horizontal  bar,  and 
1  noticed  that  the  boys  were  very  athletic.  So  much 
so,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  Arbor  day,  sports  were 
indulged  in  with  great  zest,  and  records  wer.e  made 
that  were  most  creditable,  while  the  citizens  looked 
on  with  the  utmost  approbation.  I  noticed  that  in 
whatever  was  undertaken,  the  teachers  were  earnest, 
the  pupils  eager,  and  the  school  board  and  rate  payers 
most  appreciative.  I  concluded  that  as  far  as  its 
schools  are  concerned,  that  this  is  a  most  progressive 
town,  and  considerably  in  advance  of  some  more  pre- 
tentious ones.  Do  you  not  think  that  devices  such 
as  exist  in  this  town,  give  a  great  impetus  to  school 
work? 


A-  Outline  of  Phytobiology. 

With  Speciul  Reference  to   the  Study  of  its  Problems  hy  Local 

Botanists  and  Suggestions  for  a  Bioloi/ical  Survey  of 

Acadian  Plants,  hy  W.  F.  Ganong,   M.  A. 

Read  before  the  N.  B.  Natural  History  Society,  May  1st.  1SU4. 

FlUST    P.\PER. 

It  is  clear  to  all  botanists  who  note  the  signs 
of  the  times  that  the  study  of  local  botany  must 
take  a  new  direction  in  the  near  future.  Up  to 
the  present,  under  the  favoring  influences  of 
intrinsic  sicsthetie  interest,  abundance  everywhere 
of  easily-handled  materials,  accurate  terminology 
and  excellent  manuals,  the  systematic  study  of 
flowering  plants  has  been  the  department  of 
natur.1.1  history  most  cultivated  by  those  of  scien- 
tific tastes,  who  must  work  without  special  train- 
ing and  a'.vay  from  the  great  centres.  Hence  has 
risen  the  great  class  of  local  botanists.  Their 
relationship  to  the  science,  however,  has  been  one 
of  reciprocal  advantage,  for  not  onlj'  have  they 
derived  from  it  an  occupation  of  elevated  pleasure, 
of  high  educational  value,  and  of  radiant  good 
influence,  but  it  in  turn  has  profited  greatly  by 
their  thorough  explorations  of  local  floras. 

But  this  mutually  beneficial  adjustment  is 
becoming  unbalanced.  ISTot  only  on  the  one 
hand  are  the  local  botanists  by  their  very  devotion 
exhausting  their  field  of  systematic  usefulness, 
but  as  well  on  the  other,  through  the  consequent 
narrowing  of  opportunity  for  original  investiga- 
tion and  loss  of  its  stimulating  charm,  the  subjec- 
tive value  of  the  science  to  themselves  is  being 
impaired.  Discoveries  of  real  worth  and  studies 
in  pursuit  of  new  truth  can  now,  for  the  most 
part,  be  made  only  at  the  expense  of  journeys 
from  home  often  longer  than  time  or  means 
justify.  The  question,  then,  "is  forced  upon  us  : 
In  what  direction  lies  a  new  field  for  the  local 
botanists  such  as  will  yield  them  intellectual  profit 
for  themselves,  and  in  which  their  enthusiasm, 
opportunities  and  local  knowledge  caiv  be  utilized 
for  the  advancement  of  botanical  science  ? 

Happily  there  need  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
answer.  Through  the  studies  of  the  younger  pro- 
fessional botanists,  particularly  of  Europe,  there 
is  being  developed  the  new  department,  almost 
the  new   science,  of  Phytobiology.     It  offers  in 
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the  highest  degree  opportunities  for  unlimited 
usefuhiess,  and  it  is  to  bo  moreover  the  leaven  ot 
the  botany  of  the  future. 

Tu  the  three  provinces  of  Acadia  we  possess 
rich  material  for  phytobiological  study,  skilled 
and  earnest  workers,  and  scientific  societies  for 
the  correlation  and  connnunication  of  results. 
Under  these  favoring  conditions  we  can  eiiter 
with  confidence  upon  the  new  work.  And^it  is 
a  fortunate  coincidence,  which  we  must  not  over- 
look, that  its  pursuit  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society  will  distinctly  further  the  highest  object 
of  the  Society's  existence,  the  collection  of  data 
for  a  true  natural  history  of  Acadia.  We  have 
therefore  a  double  stimulus  to  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  before  us. 

I  —The    Rklationship   of  Phttobioi.ogt  to  the   other 
Departments  of  Botanical  Stdut. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  scope 
of  phytobiology  it  is  needful  to  examine  briefly 
its  relationship  to  the  other  departments  of  botany. 
It  will  be  useful  also  incidentally  to  note  where 
to  the  latter  the  local  botanist  can  be  of  service. 
It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  in  all  de})artment3  must-  depend 
upon  the  specialists,  who  alone  can  command  the 
requisite  training,  libraries  and  collections. 

The  vastness  of  the  range  of  botanical  study 
has  made  needful  its  division  into  departments. 
These,  based  mainly  upon  convenience,  cannot  be 
logically  distinct  and  must  merge  often  one  into 
another.  As  they  have  practically  segregated 
themselves,  they  are  about  as  follows  : 

I.  Systematic  Botant,  the'study  of  the  relatiouship  of  plants 
to  one  another.  Its  ideal  is  to  construct  the  real  gentalogical 
tree  of  plants.  Based  in  the  past  chiefly  upon  anatomy,  its 
future  advance  must  be  through  aid  of  morphology,  which 
alone  affords  a  true  guide  to  genetic  relationship.  As  hither- 
to, the  local  botanist  can  assi.'^t  by  exhaustive  local  explora- 
tions and  communication  of  his  results  to  the  specialists, 

II.  Phyto-Ahatomy,  the  study  of  the  actual  present  struc- 
ture of  plants  and  Ihcir'parts,  apart  from  (-ausation.  In  its 
larger  aspects  it  is  rarely  studied  apart  from  systematic  botany, 
but  in  its  microscopic  phases,  the  anatomy  of  cells  and  tissues 
(Histology)  it  is  a  distinct  division  of  importance,  .studied  at 
its  best  upon  morphological  piinciples  The  local  botanist 
cannot  serve  it. 

III.  PhytoMobpiioi.ogy,  the  study  of  genetic  origin  under 
lying  adaptive  form  in  plants.  By  penetrating  the  disguises 
imposed  by  special  function,  and  laying  bare  real  history  it 
becomes  the  chief  reliance  of  the  modern  systematic  botanist, 
and  is  most  closely  bound  up  with  the  higher  pba.'^es  of  phy- 


tobiology. Its  chief  auxiliaries  are  teratology,  the  study  of 
monstrosities;  emhryolngy.  the  study  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
plant  from  its  earliest  germ;  and  comparative  anaiomy,  the  com- 
parison of  graduated  .series  of  structures.  It  is  the  philoso- 
phical basis,  or  as  Darwin  calls  it,  the  soul  of  natural  history. 
The  local  botanist  can  serve  it  by  collecting  and  noting  the 
conditions  of  monstrosities. 

IV.  Phyto  Physiology,  the  study  of  the  vUaJ  processes  of 
the  plant.  It  has  to  deal  chiefly  with  questions  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  requires  for  its  advancement  unusually  special 
training  and  cannot  be  served  by  the  local  botanist. 

Y.  Phyto-Patiiology',  the  study  of  plant  di.seases.  Of 
these  by  far  the  greater  number  are  caused  by  parasitic  crypto- 
gams, the  practical  difiiculties  of  the  study  of  which  have 
caused  them,  together  with  the  non-parasitic  lower  plants  to 
be  grouped  together  for  study  under  the  department  of 
Cryptogamic  Botany.  As  it  likewise  includes  the  systema- 
tic study  of  these  forms,  local  botanists  can  render  great  ser- 
vice by  the  collection  and  communication  to  the  specialists  of 
all  fungi  and  algte.  with  the  most  careful  observations  of  the 
conditions  of  their  occurrence. 

VI.  Economic  Botany,  the  study  of  the  relationship  of 
plants  to  man's  good  and  injury.  Up  to  the  present  this  de- 
partment has  lieeu  in  the  hands  of  practical  men,  has  had  no 
principles  and  no  scientific  status.  Its  discoveries  have  far 
oftener  been  the  result  of  accident  than  of  research,  a  natural 
corollary  of  the  fact  that  the  usefulness  of  a  plant  to  man  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  accident  and  not  of  adaptation,  some  fea- 
ture developed  in  and  for  its  own  economy  happening  to 
accord  with  some  need  or  peculiarity  of  his.  In  the  future  it 
is  to  become  an  organized  scientific  study.  The  local  botan- 
ists, by  careful  observation  of  effects  of  plants  upon  other 
organisms,  may  gain  hints  revealing  new  uses. 

VII.  Botanical  Geography,  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  plants  over  the  earth's  surface.  Upon  the  largest  scale  it 
deals  with  the  great  floras  of  the  earth,  the  relationships  of 
which  are  solvable  only  by  aid  of  paliBontology  and  geologi- 
cal history.  The  special  phase  of  it  dealing  with  distribution 
within  limited  areas,  belongs  rather  in  the  consideration  of 
locomotion  and  competition,  in  phytobiology  proper.  To  the 
former  the  local  botanist  can  be  of  use  by  making  his  lists  as 
full,  accurate  and  discriminating  as  possible;  to  the  latter  he 
can  be  of  the  greatest  serv'ce,  as  we  shall  later  discover. 

VIII.  Phyto-Pal.eontology,  the  study  of  fossil  plants. 
The  local  botanist  can  be  of  service  by  the  collection  of  the 
fossil  plants  ot  his  district,  if  any,  and  their  communication 
to  the  specialists,  not  forgetting  that  there  are  valuable  late 
clay,  bog,  and  lake-bottom,  as  well  as  earlier  rock-fossils. 

IX  Folk  Botany,  the  study  of  plants  in  their  relationships 
to  folk-lore,  folk-uses,  superstitions,  traditions,  history.  It 
includes  the  study  of  all  aboriginal  and  other  unwritten  lore, 
knowledge  and  names  of  plants.  It  has  contributed  many, 
and  may  be  made  to  contribute  more,  facts  of  importance  to 
economic  botany,  ethnology,  philology,  history.  The  local 
botanist  can  be  of  thcgrentest  service  by  the  careful  coll?clion 
and  publication  of  all  Indian  and  other  local  plant-lore  and 
names. 

X.  PnrLOsopiiicAL  Botany,  the  study  of  origin  and  causa- 
tion in  the  developement  of  plants.  Its  principles,  the  same 
as  those  of  Philosophical  Zoology,  we  are  accustomed  to  group 
together  under  the  term  evolution.  Its  advancement  requires 
the  highest  possible  qualities  and  opportunities,  and  the  local 
botanist  can  hope  only  to  follow,  not  to  further  it. 
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XI.  Phttobiologt,  the  study  of  tbe  immediate  relationship 
of  plants  to  their  environment.  It  views  plants  not  only  as 
living,  but  also  as  plastic  beings,  moulded  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present  by  theii  surroundings,  and  to  some  extent  recipro- 
cally affecting  them.  It  has  primarily  to  do  with  adaptation, 
or  fitting  of  form  and  structure  to  function.  When  it  traces 
the  structural  history  of  an  adapted  part,  it  employs  morpho- 
logy, which  is  thus  inseparably  connected  vilth  it;  and  where 
it  considers  that  history  causatively  or  dynamically,  it  ap- 
proaches philosophical  botany.  It  investigates  the  use  or 
meaning  of  form,  color,  size,  position,  and  the  like  in  plants 
and  their  parts.  It  is  therefore  the  most  living  and  generallj' 
interesting  department  of  botany,  and  is  destined  to  expand 
enormously  in  the  future.  The  relationship  to  it  of  the  local 
botanist  has  been  indicated  already,  and  will  row  be  traced 
more  fully, 

II, — The  Nature  and   Methods  of   Phytobiological 
Stttdy. 

Phytobiology,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  study  of 
adaptations,  that  is  of  the  arrangements  by  which 
plants  and  their  parts  are  brought  into  responsive 
contact  with  external  influences.  It  investigates 
in  all  degrees  the  effects  upon  plants  of  the 
external  phenomena  of  the  world,  that  is,  force  in 
all  its  forms  and  matter  in  its  various  states  ;  and 
as  well  eon.siders  the  utilization  of  these  by  plants 
in  their  organic  necessities,  nutrition,  locomotion, 
protection,  reproduction,  competition.  From  the 
most  general  relationships  of  influences  and 
neces.sities,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the 
primary  organs  of  plants,  it  proceeds  through  all 
grades  to  the  most  minute  analy.sis  of  details, 
explaining  tlie  most  superficial  characteristics  of 
form,  size,  color,  position. 

The  study  of  the  re-action  of  the  plant  to  the 
conditions  of  its  environment  would  be  compara- 
tively simple  were  we  concerned  but  with  the 
present,  and  a  completely  plastic  plant.  But  in 
fact  all  of  the  complexities  of  relationship  of  the 
past,  the  resultant  effects  of  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  designate  heredilij,  together  witli  a  little- 
understood  intermil  constitution,  of  which  variation  I 
is  the  most  important  phase,  and  which  may  or 
may  not  be  included  with  heredit\-, — these  two  ! 
impose  great  restrictions  upon  the  operation  of 
the  present  environment.  Ever3- plant,  and  everv 
part  of  it,  represent  the  resultant  of  an  enormously 
com])lex  inter-operation  of  the  influences  of  these 
three  conditions — heredity,  internal  constitution 
and  present  environment,  and  each  of  these  plants 
and  its  parts  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  ecpiilibrium, 
and  readil}'  alterable  through  movements  in  the 


environment.  The  delimitation  of  the  effects  of 
tlie.se  influences  upon  plants  is  the  ideal  of  phyto- 
biology  hi  its  nio.-^t  philosophical  phases. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  phytobiology  certainly 
does  seem  the  most  difficult  of  the  depart-, 
ments  of  botan3\  So  in  its  higher  branches  it  is, 
but  like  all  other  branches  of  science,  it  has  three 
grades  :  first,  the  observation  of  facts  ;  secondly, 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  immediate  mean- 
ing of  these;  third,  the  composition  of  knowledge 
thus  gained  into  the  principles  of  a  science.  It 
is  in  the  first  and  second,  but  especially  in  the 
first,  that  the  local  botanist  can  render  invaluable 
service.  The  first  great  need  of  phytobiology, 
that  upon  which  its  progress  depend.s,  is  accurate 
observation  of  tact  in  the  field  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  deals  with  living  things  in 
action  and  the  laborator}-  or  herbarium  can  help 
but  little.  Field  study  of  how  plants  behave  in 
relationship  to  the  external  world  is  the  great 
aim  which  the  local  botanist  should  keep  clearly 
before  him.  » 

Limiting  ourselves  now  to  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  local  botanists,  we  have  to 
consider  first  of  all  certain  general  principles. 

The  first  pre-requisite  for  active  work  in  phy- 
tobiology is  an  acquaintance  with  what  has  already 
been  learned,  and  some  idea  of  the  problems  to 
be  studied.  The  best  single  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  unquestionably  the  admirable  "Pflanzenle- 
ben,"'  by  Iverner  von  Marilaun,  of  course  iti  (Tcr- 
man,  as  are  the  other  very  important  works  by 
Gwbel,  Schimper,  AVarming,  Stahl,  Kihlman.  and 
others.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  such  work  in 
English,  and  it  is  to  supply  in  some  measure  this 
want  for  Acadian  students,  that  a  series  of  articles 
upon  the  subject  will  follow  the  jiresenf  one. 

The  other  great  pre-requisite  is  a  pro]>er  train- 
ing in  the  three  scientific  faculties— ^observation, 
experiment,  judgment. 

We  have  already  but  just  referred  to  field 
stud}-,  and  the  local  botanist's  opportunities  for  it. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often,  nor  too  strong- 
ly, that  just  here  is  his  true  field,  and  that  his 
greatest  triumphs  will  come  from  his  oljservation 
of  nature  in  action.  It  is  under  the  extreme 
conditions  of  nature  that  her  adaptations  are  best 
seen,  and  in  all  seasons  and  times  and  Aveathers 
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the  observer  should  be  abroad,  alert,  persistent, 
sympathetic.  The  effects  of  storms  on  the 
branches,  of  rain  on  the  flowers,  of  heat  on  the 
leaves,  of  birds  on  the  fruits,  of  innumerable  other 
external  agencies,  can  be  learned  only  by  seeing 
them  in  operation,  and  they  make  clear  the 
responsive  adaptations  in  plants.  The  observer, 
indeed,  is  greatly  aided  by  this  dual  nature  of  his 
problems, — the  operations  of  agencies  upon  the 
plant,  and  the  adaptations  in  the  plant  to  the 
agencies ;  either  may  form  a  guide  in  the  search 
for  the  other.  The  tield  observer  can  settle  what 
the  indoor  worker  can  but  guess  at,  and  make 
discoveries  of  what  the  latter  would  never  dream. 
But  the  more  concrete  treatment  of  this  most 
important  matter  belongs  under  the  special  sec- 
tions to  follow. 

The  great  adjunct  of  observation  is  apt  experi- 
ment, and  for  phytobiology  this  of  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  sort.  The  mere  cutting  away  of 
a  l)rauch,  the  isolation  of  a  flower  by  a  muslin 
cover,  the  pinning  of  a  leaf  to  a  fixed  position 
are  types  of  simplicity  of  experiment  which  have 
made  clear  some  of  the  deepest  principles.  By 
what  simple  methods  great  truths  can  be  laid 
bare  is  illustrated  by  Darwin's  phytobiological 
work,  particularly  upon  insectivora,  fertilization 
and  seed-dissemination,  and  the  student  cannot 
possibly  do  better  to  prepare  himself  for  similar 
work  than  to  study  these  classical  models.  "We 
shall  have  much  more  to  say  upon  this  subject 
under  the  special  divisions  to  follow. 

The  training  of  the  judgment,  axiomatical  for 
all  good  scientific  work,  has  a  particular  applica- 
tion to  our  present  more  limited  topic  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nature  of  adaptation.  As  we  have 
seen,  not  all  the  characters  of  a  plant  are  adaptive. 
Some  are  simply  inherited  and  of  little  or  no 
direct  use  ;  and  others  are  incidental  to  something 
else.  The  line  separating  inherited  or  genetic 
characters  from  those  adaptive  or  immediately 
useful,  is  extremely  shadowy  and  shifting,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  two  is  of  the  most  varied 
degrees.  In  general,  the  student  may  feel  sure  that 
the  most  superficial  characters — form,  color,  size, 
position,  etc.,  are  immediately  adaptive  to  readily- 
observable  agencies,  while  the  deeper  seated 
characters  are  either  adaptive  to  more  general 


agencies,  or  are  inherited  and  not  now  of  vital 
importance.  One  may  obtain  a  rough  measure 
of  the  immediateness  of  adaptation  by  noting  how 
far  the  given  character  runs  throughout  the 
relatives  of  that  plant.  If  only  specific,  it  is  pro- 
bably easily  discoverable  ;  but  if  generic,  or  tribal 
or  ordinal,  it  becomes  proportionally  deep-seated 
and  more  difficult  to  detect.  But  ever  there 
comes  in  also  the  third  term  of  the  life-equation, 
which  is  almost  unknown,  hence  making  it  so 
difficult  to  solve  it  to  the  fourth.  Heredity, 
environment,  internal  constitution  are  the  three  ; 
use^or  reason  for  being  is  the  sought-for  fourth. 

Again,  the  student  is  often  misled  by  what 
seems  to  be  adaptation,  but  in  reality  is  not,  which 
teaches  that  conclusions  cannot  be  safely  drawn 
from  a  single  line  of  observation.  Thus  the 
presence  of  the  sexual  organs  upon  the  under  side 
of  the  prothallia  of  ferns  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
adaptation  for  placing  them  where  the  water 
necessary  for  their  fertilization  is  most  abundant. 
Yet  experiments  show  that  they  seek  not  the 
wettest  but  the  darkest  side,  and  if  light  be  thrown 
up  upon  them  from  below,  these  organs  develop 
upon  the  upper  surface.  Indeed,  very  few  facts 
can  be  settled  from  observation  alone  ;  it  is  always 
better  to  confirm  observation  by  experiment. 
Again,  one  must  be  on  the  watch  lest  he  take 
single  individual  adaptations  or  accidents  or  sports, 
as  characteristic  of  the  whole  species.  The  power 
of  individual  response  to  some  special  conditions 
is  in  some  plants  remarkably  great,  and  it  may 
accidentally  or  intentionally  be  brought  about. 
The  i-esult  may  be  extremely  valuable  experimen- 
tally, but  it  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  the  real  cause 
of  adaptation  in  a  state  of  nature.  Numerous 
observations  under  varying  conditions  in  the  field, 
with  concise  control-experiments — these,  we  re- 
peat, are  the  tools  of  the  local  jiliytobiologist. 

It  remains  in  this  connection  .but  to  point  out 
that  there  are  three  phases  of  phytobiological 
study  to  be  applied  to  every  plant.  There  is 
first  the  investigation  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  its 
individual  characteristics ;  secondly,  tlie  consid- 
eration of  it  as  a  member  of  a  biological  group  ; 
and  thirdly,  its  consideration  as  a  member  of  a 
(•limatic  group.  The  sundew  catches  insects'  in 
one   way,    nepenthes   in   another,  thus   showing 
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iiidiviflual  adaptations  ;  both  have  characteristics 
in  common  as  members  of  the  biological  group 
insectivora,  while  the  former  has  yet  other 
characteristics  in  common  with  its  neighbors  in 
cold  northern  bogs,  the  latter  with  other  epiphytes 
in  damp  tropic  forests.  Salicoruia  and  a  cactus 
have  habits  ditterent  enough,  yet  they  have  many 
characters  in  common  as  members  of  the  biolo- 
gical group  of  succulents  (water-holders)',  while 
yet,  again,  the  former  has  much  in  common  with 
other  sea-shore  plants,  and  the  latter  with  other 
dwellers  in  the  desert.  So  there  are  groups 
within  groups  in  adaptation,  and  the  student  has 
to  take  account  of  generalization  as  well  as  par- 
ticularization. 

III.— The  Phttobiological  Study  or  Survey  op  Acadian 
Plants. 

The  three  Acadian  provinces  offer  to  the 
student  of  phytobiology  a  tield  of  unusual  attrac- 
tiveness. It  is  true  we  do  not  possess  those 
extremes  of  physical  conditions  which  give  ys 
such  extremes  of  adaptations  as  are  found  on 
deserts,  high  mountains,  or  in  the  damp  tropics, 
but  we  have  approaches  to  them  all.  The  great 
diversity  of  surface  of  Acadia,  rich  forest  lands 
and  intervales,  salt-marshes  and  sand-dunes,  bare 
hill-tops  and  wind-swept  cliffs,  together  with  the 
richness  of  its  flora,  comprising,  as  it  does,  more 
than  a  third  of  all  the  many  species  found  north 
of  Tennessee  and  east  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the 
great  climatic  changes  of  past  times,  all  combine 
to  make  the  plant  life  of  Acadia  of  great  interest, 
and  of  much  promise  in  phytobiological  results. 

As  this  is  true  not  only  of  questions  of  indivi- 
dual adaptatii  us,  but  the  presence  of  all  of  the 
great  biological  groups,  insectivora,  succulents, 
parasites,  etc.,  with  their  problems,  and  the 
unusual  variety  of  climatic  groups,  add  to  our 
advantages. 

To  proceed  now  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Acadian  student, 
we  must  flrst  make  some  classification  of  the 
great  subject.  As  elsewhere  in  nature  none  can 
be  made  which  will  be  strictly  natural  and  give 
exclusive  divisions,  but  that  to  be  outlined  below 
seems  best  adapted  to  our  purposes.  Under  each 
division  we  shall  outline,  (a)  its  most  general  prin- 
ciples, (b)  their  application  to  Acadian  plants,  (c) 


present  knowledge  as  to  Acadian  plants,  (d) 
problems  requiring  solution.  We  arc  to  confine 
our  attention  in  the  main  to  flowering  plants, 
The  divisions  arc  as  follows : 

A.  The  Adapliilirms  (if  Planfn  U>  Inorganic  Naturt.  This  in- 
chides  the  rfhilionship  of  living  matter  to  the  very  physical 
and  chemical  niitiire  of  the  world,  and  to  the  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  It  traces  how,  as  a  resultant  of  all  these 
external  influences,  the  higher  plant  has  been  produced,  with 
its  three  primary  organs,  leaf,  root,  stem.  It  further  considers 
the  response  in  these  organs  to  variations  in  the  external  con. 
ditions— notably  meteorological  conditions  with  varying  de- 
grees of  moisture,  heat,  etc.,  and  forces  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  plant,  including,  with  others,  gravity,  wind,  weight  of 
snow,  beating  of  rain,  water  currents,  etc.,  or,  in  a  word,  all 
the  variations  of  the  external  inorganic  world.  Here  comes 
the  treatment  of  the  origin  of  climatic  groups,  and  of  the 
main  causes  of  plant-form  and  size,  and  the  structural  pheno- 
mena of  life-cycles. 

B.  The  Adaptations  of  Plants  to  other  Organic  BeillffS.  This  in- 
cludes their  relationship  to  animals,  protection  from  them  by 
spines,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  utilization  of  them  for  defence 
against  other  animals,  and  of  their  powers  of  locomotion  for 
the  transfer  of  pollen  and  scattering  of  seed.  It  includes  also 
their  relationship  to  plants  of  the  same  and  other  kinds,  under 
the  former  treating  the  little  known  subject  of  competition 
and  development  of  new  races,  and  under  the  latter  competi- 
tion upon  a  larger  scale,  with  its  consequent  forcing  of  groups 
into  parasitic,  water,  and  other  .special  habits  originating  the 
biological  groups.  It  includes  also  plant-symbiosis.  In  this 
division  the  whole  subject  of  competition  is  most  important, 
for  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  evolution  hinges  thereupon, 
and'very  little  of  positive  knowledge  has  yet  been  gained 
about  it. 

C.  Adaptations  of  Plants  to  Reproduction.  This  includes  the 
origin  of  the  flower  and  its  biological  significance  as  an  organ 
for  securing  the  co  operation  of  two  parents  in  the  production 
of  offspring.  This  introduces  also  the  subject  of  cross-fertili- 
zation and  the  utilization  of  locomotive  agencies  for  securing 
pollen  transfer.  Meaning  of  colors,  shapes,  time  of  flowering, 
clusters,  etc. ;  in  fact,  all  floral  phenomena  belong  here,  to- 
gether with  sexual  reproduction  and  hybridization. 

D.  Adaptations  of  Plants  to  locvtnotien.  To  prevent  over- 
crowding and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  development  under 
somewhat  different  conditions  of  soil,  etc.  Plants,  like  ani- 
mals, must  have  the  power  of  locomotion  at  some  period  of 
their  lives.  Being  incapable  of  it  directly,  they  have  utilized 
the  seed  stage  as  most  practicable  and  adapted  it  to  be  moved 
b}'  the  ordinary  locomotive  agencies  of  the  world  about  them 
—  wind,  water-currents,  animals,  etc.  The  ranging  modes 
and  degrees  of  perfection  of  the  power  thus  acquired,  to- 
gether witli  the  operations  of  man,  produce  important  results 
in  the  distribution  of  plants  within  limited  areas,  and  some 
such  problems  of  unusual  interest  we  have  in  Acadia. 

£  The  Biuloffical  Groups  of  Plants .  These  include  the  groups 
modified  to  a  common  special  habit  by  influences  other  than 
those  of  climate,  such  as  the  parasites,  insectivora,  water- 
plants.  Though  present,  they  are  none  of  them  conspicuously 
developed  in  Acadia. 

F.  The  Climatic  Groups  of  Plants.  As  already  mentioned 
Acadia  does  not  possess  extremes  of  climate,   and  hence  has 
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not  extremely  adapted  groups.     But  it  has  a  great  variety  of 

conditions  producing  the  following  floras  : 

Strand,  Fresh-water,        Hardwood  upland, 

Salt-marsh,  Salt-water.  Dry  sea-cliff, 

Sand-dune,  Intervals,  Hill, 

River  bank.  Barren,  Field  and  open  place. 

Bog,  Soft-wood  upland.  Weeds.  Swamp. 

The  characteristics  of  these,  and  their  common  response  to 
their  common  environment  is  a  most  important  division  of  our 
subject.  Here  must  be  considered  also  the  causes  which  allow 
of  the  persistence  of  northern  and  southern  colonies  within 
our  borders. 

O.  A  Summary  of  the  Biological  Characleria  icn  of  the  Vegetation 
of  Acadia,  correlating  our  previou.s  studies,  and  bringing  them 
into  touch  with  other  departments  of  botany,  principally 
Botanical  Geography  and  Botanical  Philosophy.  Here  we 
must  consider  recent  changes  in  the  flora,  and  the  causes  of 
the  introduction  of  northern  and  southern  colonies,  and  finally 
the  general  phytobiological  status  of  the  Acadian  flora. 

So  mu(;h  for  a  general  view  of  our  subjoet. 
We  have  now  to  enter  upon  the  special  treatment 
of  its  divisions,  one  of  whirh  I  hope  to  present 
each  year  to  this  Society.  1  have  every  confi- 
dence that  Acadian  Botanists  and  Pliytoliiology 
will  prove  reciprocally'  adajitive. 

The  University,  Munich,  Germany,  IMarch,  1894. 


For  the  Review.] 

Lesson  on  the  Lever. 


-Grade  VIL 


Who  will  bring  me  a  spring  balance?  You  may 
Andrew.  Who  will  bring  a  yard  stick  quite  stout.'' 
You  may  Charlie. 

The  weights,  one  and  two  pounds,  were  taken  from 
our  scales.  A  block  of  wood  supplied  the  place  of  a 
fulcrum.  A  pupil  was  directed  to  place  the  weight, 
2  lbs,  on  one  end  of  the  lever,  the  fulcrum  as  near  the 
centre  as  possible,  and  the  pull-down  on  the  spring 
balance  was  exactly  two  pounds.  Then  a  drawing  of 
the  bar  was  made  on  the  blackboard  by  another  pupil. 
The  word  arm  was  given,  fulcrum  explained,  and 
power  and  weight.  Then  different  lengths  for  the 
arms  were  taken.  It;  was  discovered  that  if  the 
weight  was  at  the  end  of  the  short  arm,  less  power 
would  be  required;  also  if  the  same  weight  was  at  the 
end  of  long  arm  more  power  would  be  required  to  lift 
it  at  the  end  of  the  short  arm.  The  relation 
weight  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  ful- 
crum equals  power  multiplied  by  its  distance 
from  the  fulcrum  was  now  clearly  brought  out  by 
actual  measurement.  Questions  were  given  and 
solved.  Then  the  application  or  use  of  lever  shown 
in  the  crow-bar  scissors.  These  were  levers  of  the  first 
class.  Then  levers  of  the  second  class  were  formed, 
and  questions  given  and  solved.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  results  did  not  agree,  as  the  weight,   \'i  lbs.,  was 


six  inches  from  fulcrum  and  power.  Tnirty  inches 
from  fulcrum  was  only  2  lbs.  5  oz.,  and  one  pupil 
suggested  the  weight  of  lever  be  taken  into  account 
and  then  it  was  found  that  the  results  would  nearly 
agree. 

Of  course  the  balance  was  delicate  enough  to  record 
exact  results. 

Levers  of  the  second  class,  as  wheel-barrow,  handles 
of  pumps,  cant  dog. 

Theni  the  lever  of  the  third  class  was  illustrated 
with  examples,  as  the  forearm  treadle  of  machine. 

Only  the  outline  is  given  above;  each  teacher  could 
fill  it  in  so  as  to  suit  his  class.  Two  lessons  would 
forever  dispose  of  the  lever  so  that  the  children  would 
intelligently  understand  its  application  and  principle. 

Lex. 

Blooinlleld,  N.  B. 


For  the  Review.] 

Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  census  of  Canada  for  1891  states  that  there  are 
in  the  County  of  St.  John  twenty-seven  blind  persons. 
Their  ages  range  from  babyhood  up  into  the  eighties. 

All  information  with  respect  to  the  name,  age  or 
whereabouts  of  any  of  these  twenty-seven  persons  will 
be  gratefully  received. 

Physicians,  clergymen,  school  teachers,  or  any  per- 
sons possessing  such  information,  will  confer  a  favor 
by  communicating  with  the  editor  of  the  Education- 
al Review,  or  with  C.  F.  Fkasee,  Sujit.  School  for 
the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

For  the  Review.] 

Early  Flowering  Plants. 

Perhaps  flowei-loveis  among  the  readers  of  ilie 
Review  would  like  to  know  what  spring-flowers  are 
found  in  the  Western  Counties  of  Nova  Scotia,  parti- 
cularly in  Yarmouth  and  Digby. 

The  first  comer,  beautiful  in  all  save  perfume,  is 
the  skunk-cabbage,  whose  flowers  appearing  in  the 
bogs  in  March,  are  protected  from  the  cold  winds  by 
their  gay  little  hoods  of  purple  and  red  and  gold. 
Tlien  comes  the  mayflower  in  all  its  delicate  beauty 
followed  closely  by  the  yellow  coltsfoot,  white  violets 
and  blue,  and  dandelions. 

The  pale  brown,  naked,  club-shaped  fertile  stems 
of  the  common  horsetail  {Equineluhi  arvcnse)  and  the 
sterile  stems  with  their  rigid  green  whorls  are  found 
by  the  roadsides,  while  the  more  graceful  woodland 
horsetail  (E.  sylvaticum)  is  found  in  damp  woods. 

The  delicate  little  goldthread  grows  abundantly, 
its  yellow  root  stock  forming  one  of  the  exports  of 
Yarmouth. 

Among  other  llowers  appearing  in  May,  are  the 
lance-leaved  violet,  smilacina  bifolia  and  trifolia,  the 
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rosy-tlowered  twisted  stalk,  the  clintonia  borealis 
with  its  three  or  four  glossy  leaves,  and  its  cluster  of 
proud  little  bell-shaped  flowers,  the  ily-honeysuckle 
{Lonicera  ciliata)  with  its  pairs  of  pale  yellow  bloasoms, 
the  painted  trillium,  the  hobble  bush  viburnum,  two 
varieties  of  Juneberry  {Amela ncliier  Canadensis,  var. 
botrynpium  and  obJongifolia)  the  fetid  currant,  the 
common  wild  sarsaparilla  {Alalia  nudicauUs),  the 
showy  rhodora,  and  ladies'  mantle  {alchemilla  vul- 
garis) with  its  fluted  leaves  and  small  light  green 
flowers. 

In  June,  the  pitcher-plant,  Indian  cucumber,  La- 
brador tea,  linnsa  and  one-flowered  wintergreen 
(moneses  unijlora),  with  scores  of  others,  will  make 
their  appearance.  F. 

Yarmouth,  May  29th.  1894. 


The  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Next  week  three  universities  in  the  Maritime  pro- 
vinces will  turn  loose  on  a  cold  world  about  fifty 
bachelors.  This  is  about  half  the  product  of  the 
year,  as  one  college  convocation  has  already  taken 
place,  and  two  are  to  come  later.  Doubtless  we  shall 
be  told  that  these  young  men  and  young  women  are 
coming  from  college  no  more  capable  of  earning  their 
living  than  they  were  when  they  matriculated.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  them  the  statement  is  perhaps 
true.  It  will  be  equally  true  of  some  that  when  they 
have  completed  their  purely  professional  studies  they 
will  still  be  unable  to  gain  a  respectable  income.  It 
ia  not  the  nature  of  some  people  to  be  effective.  But 
those  who  have  a  capacity  for  any  kind  of  productive 
work  in  whatever  field  of  industry,  ought  to  come  out 
of  college  better  equipped  for  life's  duties  than  they 
entered.  Knowledge  is  need  in  any  business,  and 
though  not  much  exact  practical  information  as  to 
material  facts  can  be  acquired  in  a  college  course,  the 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge  must  be  greatly  deve- 
loped by  any  honest  course  of  college  work  under 
skilled  direction.  The  bachelor  leaves  college  with- 
out having  acquired  a  trade  or  profession  by  which 
he  can  earn  money.  But  he  has  a  mind  hardened  to 
systematic  toil,  as  work  in  the  field  hardens  the 
muscles.  He  knows  how  to  pay  attention.  He  has 
acquired  the  power  of  concentration.  He  has,  more- 
over, been  experiencing  mental  development  uuder 
the  most  stimulating  surroundings.  He  has  been 
associating  with  other  earnest  and  ingenious  youths, 
all  in  the  period  of  the  greatest  intellectual  eagerness. 
His  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  best  literature, 
and  he  has  acquired  some  elementary  idea  of  the 
ground  work  of  the  sciences.  By  this  time  he  should 
have  some  preception  of  what  he  is  fit  for  in  the  world. 
Ko  time  has  been  given  him  to  make  deep  investiga- 


tion into  any  branch  of  science  or  art,  but  at  least  be 
has  had  opportunity  to  measure  his  ability  and  to 
consult  his  tastes  in  a  somewhat  intelligent  manner. 
A  young  man  just  out  of  college  is  sometimes  a  prig, 
but  usually  he  is  more  modest  than  he  was  when  he 
went  in.  He  is  apt  to  be  Judged  severely  by  some  of 
his  elders,  who  are  not  college  men,  and  who  expect 
or  pretend  to  expect  all  sorts  and  perfections  to  show 
forth  themselves  in  him.  They  think  that  he  ought 
to  know  as  much  about  public  matters  as  countrymen 
who  have  been  reading  the  papers  and  listening  to 
speeches  during  the  college  boy's  whole  lifetime. 
They  are  surprised  if  they  do  not  have  at  his  finger's 
end  as  much  practical  mathematics  as  the  neighbor- 
ing sea  captain  or  land  surveyor.  The  ancient  cross 
roads  theologian  who  has  been  arguing  ever  since  he 
joined  the  church,  thinks  it  an  achievement  to  floor 
the  young  graduate  in  a  controversy.  The  farmer 
finds  him  not  as  strong  \x^  chemistry  as  he  ought  to 
be,  and  it  is  easily  discovered  that  he  cannot  talk  to 
the  foreign  tramp  in  his  own  language  so  well  as 
some  phenomenon  who  has  never  been  to  school  but 
has  picked  up  languages  by  ear.  But  give  the  college 
lad  a  chance.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  found  that  his 
work  in  the  university,  if  it  has  been  honest  work,  is 
fruitful.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  he  does  not  know 
much  he  has  learned  how  to  find  out  things.  The 
boy  ^ho  did  not  go  to  college,  but  got  early  down  to 
his  life  work,  will  seem  to  have  the  best  start  for  a 
few  years.  But  a  few  years  is  not  a  whole  life. 
Neither  is  the  early  acquisition  of  a  competence  the 
main  thing  in  existence.  Even  if  the  professional 
start  made  during  the  first  four  years  by  the  lad  who 
does  not  go  to  college  is  not  lost  in  after  life,  he  may 
lose  much  of  the  enjoyment  that  he  might  have 
obtained,  and  may  find  that  a  drudgery  which  to  a 
better  equipped  workman  would  be  an  easy  and  cheer- 
ful exercise — St.  John  Sim,  May  26. 


Good  Words  for  Canada. 

LRead  to  yaur  pupils  the  extract  civeii  below.     It  will  foster  the  right 
kind  of  patriotic  pride.] 

Among  the  many  excellent  features  for  which 
Canada  is  admired  by  her  big  neighbor  across  the 
border  are  the  respect  manifested  for  the  law,  and  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  for  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature.  For  these  national  virtues  the  Chicago 
Interior  has  been  paying  the  Dominion  this  tribute  : 
"  We  are  not  so  anxious  to  annex  Canada  as  we  are 
to  see  some  of  her  good  ideas  transplanted  on  this 
side  of  the  border.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
her  vast  western  dominion  you  will  not  find  an  out- 
law or  hear  of  a  case  of  lynching.  It  is  not  because 
she  has  to  deal  with  a  class  of  frontiersmen  so  differ- 
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ent  from  that  of  our  own  western  states,  but  because 
she  has  laws  and  executes  them.  You  can  go  nowhere, 
not  even  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rockies  or  the  isola- 
tion of  the  Selkirks,  without  finding  the  scarlet'uni- 
form  of  the  mounted  police.  You  will  feel  everywhere 
the  presence  of  protecting  law.  You  are  made  to  realize 
that  you  are  in  a  land  of  order,  and  that  your  person 
and  property  are  under  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  too  many  of  our  own  communities  we 
are  fast  relapsing  into  that  barbarism  in  which  private 
revenge  becomes  the  miserable  substitute  for  public 
justice.  In  so  far  as  we  do  this  we  are  centuries 
behind  our  age."  The  fact  that  so  much  lawlessness 
and  frequent  lynching  tragedies  occur  in  the  south 
and  west  give  point  and  force  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Chicago  paper.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Canada  will  con- 
tinue to  deserve  the  good  opinion  so  freely  expressed 
by  80  influential  a  journal  as  the  Chicago  Interior. — 
Exchange. 

E.ementary   Compoiition. 

Written  composition  exercises  may  be  an  adjunct 
of  the  reading  lessons  and  of  any  language  lessons. 
A  preparation  for  the  exercise  may  be  similar  to  that 
made  for  reading.  Subjects  for  composition  should 
relate  to  things  and  topics  studied  in  the  school. 
Right  use  of  capitals,  and  a  few  marks  of  punctua- 
tion, may  be  taught  at  this  time,  and  in  connection 
with  written  composition.  Pupils  may  be  trained  to 
make  a  good  oral  expression  of  their  acquired  know- 
ledge before  they  attempt  to  express  it  by  writing. 
Penmanship  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  this 
exercise. 

The  exercise  of  writing  sentences  should  be  intro- 
duced from  the  first  entrance  of  the  young  pupil  into 
primary  school. 

The  , first  grade  of  composition  will  consist  of  a 
written  expression  or  the  products  of  observation;  the 
second  grade,  of  observation  and  imagination;  the 
third  will  add  a  description  of  the  products  of  the 
reflective  powers.  In  all  cases  the  composition  pre- 
pared by  the  pupils  should  be  the  natural  expression 
of  natural  mental  products.  Corrections  are  to  be 
made  on  the  use  of  words,  on  construction  of  senten- 
ces, on  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  on  the  rhetori- 
cal and  logical  form  of  the  composition. 

The  pupils  are  to  be  prepared  for  writing  before 
they  attempt  to  write.  Composition  writing,  if 
rightly  conducted,  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
exercises  of  the  school. — American  Teacher. 


Stockholm  haii  ihe  higliesi-  Ueatu-raie  from  drink 
of  any  city  in  the  world  within  thirty-five  years, 
ninety  in  one  thousand. 


School  an  J  Vacations. 

To  the  continental  traveller,  coming  to  the  United 
States  merely  as  an  interested  observer,  three  facts  in 
the  life  and  training  of  children  fasten,  as  he  has 
often  declared,  his  attention.  First,  that  during 
nine  months  of  the  year  they  have  too  much  to  do, 
and  during  three  too  little.  Secondly,  that  during 
nine  months  they  seem  to  be  absolved  from  every 
human  and  cultivating  duty,  their  whole  family 
circle  giving  itself  up  to  the  hasty  feeding  of  their 
bodies  and  to  the  scurry  evidently  deemed  necessary 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  studies  which,  like  a  black 
fog,  loom  up  before  them  and  above  them  from 
September  until  July,  incapable  of  being  shaken  off, 
and  yet  impossible  to  wholly  penetrate.  Thirdly, 
that  "education  "  seems  to  mean  apian  which  the 
instructor  fits  upon  each  child,  rather  than  the 
educing  from  within  of  the  child's  own  powers. 

Is  this  an  unfair  estimate  by  the  foreigner?  If  so, 
why  then  does  he  invariably  receive  this  impression? 
Surely  not  because  he  looks  for  it,  for  it  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  everything  to  which  he  is  accustomed 
at  home.  He  does  not  even  at  first  comprehend 
what  his  eyes  and  ears  tell  him  ;  but  when  he  does, 
he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  must  regard  Americans 
as  material  in  their  tastes,  illogical  in  their  educational 
views,  and  impervious  to  the  laws  of  beauty.  We 
know  that  this  is  not  in  every  case  nor  in  every  com- 
munity true.  But  is  there,  then,  no  foundation  for 
the  European's  impression  p  *  *  *  What  and 
how  much  should  be  required  of  children  during  the 
nine  months,  and  how  little  during  the  three?  Let 
educational  inspectors  and  theorists  think  out  that 
problem,  remembering  that  no  child  was  ever  really 
refreshed  by  total  lack  of  daily  duties  or  by  absolute 
freedom  at  any  period  of  existence.  Every  human 
being,  save  in  illness,  has  obligations,  heavy  or  light 
— but  still  obligations — to  perform  ;  the  child  should 
have  his  little  ones  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 
It  is  not  for  laymen  to  say  how  this  should  be 
arranged  ;  but  that  it  could  be  accomplished  is  true, 
and  the  lime  is  fast  approaching  when  the  boards 
must  consider  the  necessity  of  summer  duties  seriously 
if  they  would  not  have  the  long  vacation  days  become 
the  breeding  time  of  vice  and  lawlessness,  which  no 
nine  months  of  mental  discipline  or  moral  regula- 
tions, however  filled  they  might  be  with  studies  in 
both,  can  obliterate. — Harper'.^  Bazaar. 


Prof.  Vircliuw  lias  alUruied  his  beliet  that  no  trace 
of  "  the  missing  link  "  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  has  been  discovered,  either  in  the  physical 
structure  of  modern  savages,  or  in  the  hutnan  skulls 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient. 
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The  Age  of  a  Tree. 

Almost  everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  a 
tree  is  cut  down  its  age  can  be  determined  by  count- 
ing the  rings,  each  of  which  represents  one  year's  in- 
crement, but  closer  observers  find  in  the  irregulari- 
ties of  these  rings  and  other  signs  a  very  faithful 
register  of  climatic  and  other  conditions  ii;  any  given 
year  during  the  whole  period  of  growth.  The  years 
of  email  rings,  that  is  of  little  growth,  were  either 
very  dry,  or  the  tree  was  exhausted  by  bearing  an  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  fruit  crop.  The  broad  rings  indi- 
cate abundant  rain  and  good  growing  conditions. 
Brownish  spots  on  the  surface,  looking  as  if  they  were 
worm-eaten,  are  evidence  of  a  severe  winter,  the 
young  sapwood  formed  in  summer  having  been  partly 
destroyed  by  severe  cold,  and  the  injured  part  covered 
over  with  sound  wood  the  next  year.  The  year  may 
easily  be  fixed  by  counting  the  rings  from  the  out- 
side. If  the  layers  of  wood  are  not  of  uniform  thick- 
ness all  round  they  afford  evidence  that  at  this  stage 
of  growth  there  were  conditions  which  hindered  its 
growth  on  one  side.  The  spread  of  its  roots  or 
branches  has  been  arrested,  perhaps,  by  a  neighboring 
tree.  The  number  of  layers  showing  this  irregularity 
indicates  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  tree 
was  exposed  to  the  unfavorable  conditions.  The 
student  of  forestry  may  learn  lessons  of  practical 
value  in  the  management  of  forests  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  annual  rings. — Literary  Digest. 


Nailbrushes. 

A  small  girl  was  getting  ready  for  school.  Her 
mother  thought  she  was  a  long  time  in  the  back 
kitchen,  and  called  out  to  her:  "  What  are  you  stay- 
ing there  so  long  for  ?  You  will  be  late  for  school." 
"  I'm  trying  to  get  my  nails  clean,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  teacher  has  her's  clean."  The  child  had  noticed  the 
white  border  to  her  te^-cher's  nails,  and  how  different 
her  black-edged  nails  looked.  She  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  like  her  teacher  in  this.  When  she  came 
to  try,  she  found  that  what  had  been  so  long  ingrain- 
ed was  not  easy  to  remove :  but  she  persevered 
bravely.  Those  whom  children  look  up  to  and  love 
do  not  often  remember  how  closely  they  are  watched 
and  what  infineuce  they  have,  not  only  by  their  ways 
and  words,  but  by  what  they  show  themselves  to  be 
even  in  little  things.  "  Be  what  I  am"  is  a  far 
stronger  appeal  than  "  Do  what  I  tell  you."  Habits 
of  order  and  tidiness  and  self-respect  are  taught  by 
example  much  more  readily  than  ttiey  are  taught  by 
words.  Si)  with  habits  of  courtesy  and  gentleness  and 
self-restraiut.  So  also  with  habits  of  reverence  for 
holy  things,  and  careful  doing  of  duty  to  God  and 
man. — Selected. 


The  Normal  School. 

In  the  paper,  The  Scope  of  the  Normal  School,  by 
JM.  V.  O'Shea,  in  the  .June  Atlantic,  some  contrasts 
are  drawn  between  our  methods  and  those  of  certain 
countries  of  Europe  : 

In  Prussia,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1889,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  normal  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  government,  all  of  which  were  pre- 
paring teachers  solely  for  the  people's,  or  elementary 
schools.  No  teacher  can  find  a  permanent  position 
in  these  people's  schools  unless  he  possesses  a  diploma 
from  one  of  the  normals;  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to 
draw  into  the  schools  only  those  who  have  had  jyo- 
fessional  instruction.  It  must  be  granted  that  the 
work  of  the  normal  school,  wherever  found,  and  its 
relative  position  in  a  school  system,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  system,  since 
it  is  not  properly  an  institution  of  learning  in  itself, 
but  a  training  school,  designed  to  give  healthy  and 
wholesome  direction  to  the  schools  that  are  concerned 
with  learning  in  literature  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences- 
Now,  in  Prussia,  teaching  is  a  life  business,  and  the 
teacher  is  a  state  officer,  who  receives  a  pension  when 
he  becomes  incapacitated  by  age  for  profitable  labor- 
The  Prussian  government  is  able  to  determine  ap- 
proximately how  many  teachers  will  be  needed  for 
the  .schools  each  year,  and  it  can  so  order  the  normal 
school  work  as  just  to  supply  these  needs.  In  our 
own  country,  of  course,  there  is  no  such  certainty  ; 
for  no  one  has  any  idea  how  many  new  teactiers  will 
be  needed  at  any  given  period,  since  very  many  of 
those  employed  at  any  time  are  only  working  under 
a  sort  of  compulsion,  looking  forward  to  some  for- 
tuitous circumstance,  such  as  marriage  or  a  favorable 
business  opportunity,  to  release  them  from  their 
captivity. 

Our  elementary  schools,  too,  it  seems,  are  not 
regarded  so  highly  by  the  people  at  large  as  are  the 
people's  schools  in  Prussia,  and  consequently  the 
social  position  of  our  elementary  teachers  is  not  so 
favorable  in  comparison;  and  this  does  not  encourage 
teachers  of  talent  to  go  into  our  common  schools,  but 
leaves  the  places  instead  to  persons  with  scanty  pre- 
paration and  culture  as  well  as  a  lack  of  active 
strength  and  ability.  In  France,  there  are  now  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  normal  schools,  or  "train- 
ing colleges,"  that  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  only;  while  several  higher  training  colleges, 
such  as  the  well-known  Ecole  Normale  Sup3rieure 
at  Paris,  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  chairs  of  pedagogy  at 
Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse,  affords  the  teachers 
in  the  higher  schools  whatever  professional  training 
they  get.     In  Prussia,  the  departments  of  pedagogy 
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in  the  universities  afford  opportunities  to  prepare  for 
the  higher  positions.  In  Scotland,  the  seven  training 
colleges  and  the  chairs  of  pedagogy  at  St,  Andrews 
and  Edinburgh  prejjare  teachers  for  all  grades  of  the 
schools:  and  here,  as  in  Prussia,  the  state  gives  such 
protection  and  encouragement  to  its  teachers  as  to 
lead  all  who  enter  the  profession  to  remain  there. 
In  England,  the  efforts  of  the  forty-four  training  col- 
leges are  spent  mainly  in  supplying  the  elementary 
school  with  teachers,  although  work  of  a  higher  grade 
has  been  encouraged;  and  now  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  making  provisions  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
higher  positions.  The  normal  school  work  in  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  is  much  like  that  in  Prussia,  being 
made  very  definite  because  of  the  definiteness  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

In  comparision  with  these  countries,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  normal  school  with  us  has  as  yet  a  rather 
uncertain  field  of  work,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  any  particular  grade  of  school  instruction 
is  concerned. 


Compulsory  Education. 


The  State  of  New  York  has  just  put  a  new  com- 
pulsory education  law  on  its  statute  book.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  punishment  by  heavy  fines  or  by 
imprisonment  of  parents  who  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  as  it  directs,  and  creates  a  new 
officer  with  a  liberal  salary,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  its  provisions  are  carried  out.  The  ostensible 
object  of  tRis  law,  and  one  that  it  is  well  calculated 
to  realize,  is  the  securing  to  every  healthy  child 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years,  a  good 
serviceable  education  in  the  branches  of  knowledge 
usually  taught  in  the  common  schools.  Another 
laudable  object  that  is  kept  well  on  the  surface  is 
that  of  bringing  the  children  of  the  pauper,  ignorant 
and  vicious  parents  from  under  the  sole  influence  of 
the  associates  and  the  association  they  are  brought 
up  among. 

Children  between  twelve  and  fourteen  may  be 
employed  if  they  show  a  certificate  of  having  attended 
school  eighty  consecutive  days  in  the  current  school 
year.  Children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  must 
go  to  school  the  full  eight  months  if  they  are  not 
employed.  A  truant  school  is  estal)lished  for  the 
education  of  incorrigible  absentees  from  the  district 
school. 

A  law  re(|uiring  parents  and  guardians  to  send 
children  to  school  a  certain  proportion  of  every  year 
during  a  period  of  their  childhood  can  have  no  effects 
other  than  beneficial  ones.  We  have  a  compulsory 
education  law  in  this  province,  and  reports  are  sub- 


mitted by  teachers  every  year,  showing  how  many  of 
theii-  pupils  and  how  many  of  the  children  in  their 
section  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years 
do  not  attend  school  the  required  number  of  days. 
But  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  the  law,  and 
virtually  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

There  is  no  need  for  children  in  this  province  to 
grow  up  in  illiteracy  unless  their  earnings  are  actually 
necessary  for  their  own  and  their  family's  mainten- 
ance. Nearly  every  child  is  having  an  education 
paid  for,  whether  the  benefits  of  an  education  are 
being  paid  for  or  not.  A  compulsory  education  law 
ought  to  be  compulsory  in  effect  as  well  as  in  intent. 
Where  it  would  operate  harshly,  as  in  the  case  of 
newsboys  and  children  who  are  helpful  at  home, 
partial-day  att.endance  could  be  substituted  for  full- 
dav  attendance. —  Toronto  Mail. 


Curious  Facts. 


Canada  has  one  miUion  miles  of  unexplored 
territory. 

The  normal  temperature  of  a  human  body  is  98| 
degrees. 

England  has  won  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  wars 
she  has  engaged  in. 

Over  eight  thousand  varieties  of  postal  cards  have 
been  issued  in  the  world  within  thirty-five  years. 

In  the  British  Museum,  according  to  the  catalogues 
just  issued,  there  are  2,700  complete  Bibles  in  all 
languages. 

The  metals  which  have  been  proved  to  exist  in  the 
sun  are  iron,  sodium,  nickel,  copper,  zinc,  and 
marium. 

Artificial  wood  for  furniture,  roofs,  insulators,  etc., 
is  now  made  by  burning  magnesite,  together  with 
wood,  shavings,  sawdust,  cotton,  hair,  or  wool. 

A  ton  of  steel  made  up  into  hair  springs  when  in 
watches,  is  worth  more  than  twelve  and  one-half 
times  the  value  of  the  same  weight  in  pure  gold. 

The  longest,  continued  cataleptic  sleep  known  to 
science  was  reported  from  Germany  in  189:i,  the 
patient  having  remained  absolutely  unconscious  for 
four  and  a  half  months. 

Some  very  ancient  books  are  to  be  found  in  the 
sacred  relics  at  Ceylon.  They  are  formed  of  palm 
leaves,  written  upon  with  a  metal  pen,  and  are  bound 
merely  by  a  silken  string. 

More  than  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  English  people 
could  not  write  their  names  when  Victoria  ascended 
the  throne.  The  proportion  in  that  condition  has 
now  been  reduced  to  seven  per  cent. 
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A  Sational  Education. 

Our  education  reflects  not  only  the  living  Zeifegeist, 
but  also  and  even  more  clearly,  the  dead  standards  of 
a  long  past. 

The  extent  of  our  failure  can  be  realized  when  we 
remembei  that  nearly  all  educational  reforms  have 
been  forced  upon  the  schools  from  without.  They 
originated  with  men  and  women  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  escape  the  pedagogical  blight.  When  we 
remember  that  the  men  of  mark  in  the  great  world  of 
action  and  creative  thought  have  either  been  educated 
in  an  irregular  fashion,  or  if  they  have  gone  to  the 
colleges  aud  academies,  have  never  taken  the  courses 
too  seriously;  these  facts  are  significant.  They  mean 
that  education  has  too  often  been  a  thwarting  of  the 
spirit,  and  an  attempt  to  fit  a  square  plug  into  a 
round  hole,  a  pressure,  a  dead  weight,  rather  than  an 
unfolding.  They  mean  that  education  has  seldom, 
in  practice  at  least,  been  reduced  to  a  science. 

I  often  stand  in  our  crowded  school  rooms  with  the 
feeling  that  we  have  provided  an  atmosphere  rich  in 
the  materials  of  knowledge — possibly  over  rich — but 
that  we  have  not  seen  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
trying  to  meliorate  the  life  conditions  of  the  child; 
and  particularly  that  there  is  lacking  the  needed  sun- 
shine of  a  joyous,  wholesome  spirit  to  assimilate  this 
food,  and  turn  it  into  healthful  growth. — Principal 
Henderson,  Man.  Tr.  Sch.,  Phil,  Pa. 


Common  Schools  and  the  Farmers. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  publishes  in  the  Xew  England 
Magazine  a  protest  against  the  failure  of  country 
schools  to  fit  boys  for  intelligent  farm  life.  He  sug- 
gests important  changes  in  the  instruction  given  in 
these  schools.  "That  part  of  the  boy's  education 
which  consisted  of  skilful  handling  of  scythe  and  axe 
and  other  tools  is  useless  and  vacated.  So  far  as  the 
three  Rs  are  concerned,  they  can  mostly  be  taught  at 
home.  What  we  want  of  our  country  schools  is  to 
make  the  farming  to-day  intelligent,  interesting  and 
profitable.  The  boys  and  girls  should  first  of  all  be 
taught  the  composition  of  the  rocks  and  soils  with 
■  which  they  have  to  deal.  This  should  be  comple- 
mented with  a  good  knowledge  of  plants  and  animal 
life.  I  suppose  that  no  one  could  be  more  ignorant 
of  these  things  than  the  average  farmer.  He  is  in  no 
case  taught  in  the  common  schools  the  structure  of 
the  animals  he  employs  or  the  grains  that  he  eats. 
Geography  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  general;  it  points  away  from  the  farm.  Geo- 
logy gives  acknowledge  of  ihe  earth  underfoot,  the 
farmer's  own  immediate  property;  it  makes  every 
grain  of  sand    and  every  granule  of  clay  interesting  ; 


it  opens  the  eyes  to  ten  thousand  things  the  farmer 
must  daily  touch  and  see.  Yet  the  farm  children 
have  geography  and  not  geology.  No  one  surely 
would  condemn  geography,  no  one  would  shut  in  or 
circumscribe  the  farmer's  interests;  but  I  plead  for 
the  other.  Geology  1  would  follow  with  biology  in 
its  forms  of  zoology  and  botany,  entomology  and 
ornithology;  that  is,  1  insist  that  our  country  schools 
shall  undertake  to  make  farmers.  The  boy  on  the 
farm— and  the  girl  quite  as  much — needs  to  know 
the  things  under  his  feet  and  over  his  head,  the  soil, 
the  life  in  and  on  the  soil,  and  its  relation  to  them. 
He  should  understand  a  cow  and  a  horse  in  the 
zoological  relations,  and  to  some  extent  anatomically. 
I  am  considering  the  broadening  out  of  farm  life, 
and  the  awakening  of  interest  in  those  things  that 
make  a  part  of  the  farmer's  daily  life.  As  the 
schools  are,  what.ever  is  taught  points  to  the  store 
and  the  city,  and  not  to  the  farm.  A  college  profess- 
or said  to  me:  We  can  do  very  little  in  the  way  of 
putting  more  science  into  the  college  curriculum 
nntil  the  high  schools  are  revolutionized,  and  that 
requires  a  preliminary  change  in  the  common 
schools."  Before  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  in  well- 
to-do  families  where  kindergartens  are  impossible, 
the  child  should  be  taught  chiefly  to  observe.  He 
should  learn  to  see  well  and  to  use  all  his  senses. 
After/  that  age  books  should  be  used  as  aids  to 
observation:  not  to  dispense  with  original  observa- 
tion; but  to  assist.  Every  child  should  become  an 
investigator.  When  this  change  is  made,  and  the 
curriculum  is  re-adjusted  as  suggested,  1  do  not  say 
that  you  cannot  drive  our  boys  away  from  the  farms 
into  trade  and  manufacture;  but  1  do  say  that,  unless  a 
lad  is  born  with  a  particular  bias  for  something  else, 
he  will  love  the  land  so  that  he  will  not  wish  to  leave. 
These  words  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
our  board  of  education,  and  every  one  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  this  farming  province.  —  Eastern 
Chro7iicle. 

The  teacher  who  would  supceed  in  his  profession 
must  study  his  pupils — not  casually  and  en  masse,  as 
as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  but  individually 
and  scientifically.  He  must  make  himself  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  their  several  capabilities,  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  Note  in  the  most  accurate  and 
objective  way,  any  salient  act  or  remark  of  a  child, 
and  enter  it  in  a  register.  A  sound  physical  consti- 
tution is  of  the  first  impoitance  to  pupils  who  wish  to 
do  themselves  and  their  teachers  credit.  If  science 
can  point  the  way  to  bodily  health  under  the  pressure 
which  now  prevails,  it  would  confer  lasting  benefits 
on  mankind. — Selected. 
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Thoughts  from  Rein. 

Only  that  should  be  subject-matter  of  instruction 
which  is  able  to  awaken  and  chain  the  interest  of  the 
scholars.  Only  such  material  should  be  chosen  as 
must  necessarily  awaken  a  spontaneous,  permanent 
interest  in  every  child  of  normal  mental  endowments. 
The  interest  only  has  a  real  value  for  education  when 
it  arises  spontaneously  in  the  l)upil,  accompanies  him 
through  his  school  life  as  a  permanent  mental  activity, 
and  still  inspires  him  after  his  school  year  as  a  vital 
power  that  will  always  augment. 

Plans  of  instruction  are  constantly  being  created  by 
the  mere  artless  collection  of  the  series  of  materials; 
curricula  are  constantly  being  prepared  in  which  the 
matter  to  be  treated  is  considered,  but  not  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  material  will  be  co-ordinated  in  the 
application  of  the  plan,  or  how  they  may  be  connect- 
ed. A  sort  of  educational  atomism  is  apparent  here, 
which  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  of  instruction,  and 
thinks  it  can  produce  an  organic  structure  by  the 
mere  accumulation  and  piling  up  of  material — aliving 
being  by  the  mere  mechanical  co-ordination  of  forces. 

None  of  the  branches  of  instruction  can  be  regard- 
ed as  a  universal  means,  the  intense  pursuit  of  which 
could  develop  the  formal  power  for  mastering  all 
other  series  of  material.  On  tha  contrary,  they 
should  all  be  taken  equally  into  consideration  if  the 
genuine  many-sidedness  of  interest  is  to  be  obtained. 


QUESTION   DEPARTMENT.  » 

(1)  MtssF.— Two  straight  lines  are  drawn  to  the  base  of 
a  triangle  from  the  vertex,  one  bisecting  the  vertical  angle 
and  the  other  bisecting  the  base.  Prove  that  the  latter  is 
the  greater  of  the  two  lines. 

Let  ABC  be  the  given  triangle  and  BO  be  the 
base.  If  the  side  AB  be  equal  to  AC,  then  the  line 
bisecting  the  base  will  coincide  with  the  line  bisect- 
ing the  angle  BAG. 

Let  AC  be  greater  than  AB.  Then  let  E  be  the 
middle  point  of  the  base,  and  let  the  line  AD  bisect 
the  angle  BAC,  then  the  point  D  on  the  line  BC  will 
be  between  B  and  E.  Make  AF  equal  AB  ;  join  the 
points  D  and  F.  Then  the  angle  ADB  equal  angle 
ADF,  and  DP  equal  BD  (I  4).  But  angle  DFC  is 
greater  than  angle  ADF  (1  16),  and  angle  ADB  is 
greater  than  angle  DCF  (I  16).  Therefoj-e  angle 
ADP  is  greater  than  the  angle  DCF,  therefore  the 
angle  DFC  is  still  greater  than  the  angle  DCF, 
therefore  the  angle  DFC  is  still  greater  ih:ln  the 
angle  DCF.  Therefore  DC  is  greater  than  DF  (I  IS), 
therefore  DC  is  greater  than  BD,  therefore  the  point 
D  lies  between  the  points  B  and  E. 

Now  the  angle  ADB  isgreater  than  the  angle  AED, 
therefore  ADF  is  greater  than  the  angle  AED,  there- 
fore the  angle  ADE  is  still  greater  than  the  angle 
AED,  therefore  AE  is  greater  than  AD. 


(2)  If  two  straio-ht  lines  be  perpendicular  to  two  other 
straight  lines,  each  to  each,  the  first  pair  make  the  same 
angles  with  one  another  as  the  second. 

Let  AB  and  CB  form  a  right  angle  at  B,  and  DE 
and  EF  form  a  right  angle  at  E,  then  the  angle 
formed  at  H  by  ABand  DE  will  be  equijl  to  the  angle 
formed  at  G  by  BC  and  FE.  Because  the  angles  at 
B  and  E  are  right  angles,  therefore  the  angles  BHE 
and  BGE  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  but 
the  angles  BGE  and  BGK  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  therefore  the  angle  BHE  is  equal  to  the  angle 
BGK. 


(3)  If  two  exterior  angles  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by 
straight  lines,  which  meet  in  O,  prove  that  the  perpendicular 
from  O  on  the  sides,  or  the  sides  produced,  of  the  triangle 
are  equal. 

Let  ABC  be  a  triangle,  of  which  the  sides  BAand 
BC  are  produced,  and  let  OA,  00,  the  bisectors  of 
the  exterior  angles,  meet  in  0.  Draw  OD,  OE,  OF 
perpendiculars  to  BA,  BC,  CA,  or  to  these  produced. 
Then  because  the  angle  DAO  equal  the  angle  FAO, 
and  the  angle  ADO  is  equal  to  the  angle  AFO,  and 
AO  is  common,  therefore  OD  equal  OF;  and  because 
the  angle  OCE  equal  the  angle  OCF,  and  the  angle 
OEC  equal  the  angle  OPC,  and  00  is  oommon  ; 
therefore  OF  equal  OE. 


L.  J.  N.  — (1)  Hambliu  Smith,  page  101.  Ex.  VI,  3. 
If   the   $1-15  had    been    sjient   there   would    have 
remained   $(2-.;09-l-15)  =  S  (^^-^)^$^^  = 

the  tirst  remainder  — of   the    first  remainder  = 

1441 

481 

of  the  first  remainder. 

1441 

Therefore  the  first  rcmainder=|-il2ilii? 
481  X  990 

If  he  had    not  spent   the  $'ii-   the  first  remainder 

would    have  been  $^iii2iiM?-l-.|i.  =  the  whole    of 
481  X  990        2 

72    f  ,  . 
his  money—  79  of  this  money=the  whole  — 777^  "i  "'^ 

money  =  the   whole— ^  of  money=-^  of   bis    money. 
5X1441X1483  I  ^5 X5_g^. 
481x990  2 


■.  the  whole=|" 


(2)  For  Ex  VI,  4,  on  same  page,  see  Review  for 
May,  1894. 

For  Mi.ss  F.  M.  R..  Church  St.—  (1)  One  hundred  pounds 
of  pork  is  divided  betweed  two  men,  each  paying  $1.00. 
The  man  who  has  the  hind  quarter  pays  one  cent  per  pound 
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more  thao  the  other.     How  many  pounds  did  each  man  get 
aod  at  how  much  per  pound  ? 

Let  a:=lbs.  in  hind  quarter. 

100- a;=     "     fore         " 

y=co8tper  lb.  of  fore  quarter. 

y-|-l=:"         "       hind       " 

Theii  a;iy+a;=400  cents. 

lOOy— x(/=400  centSj 

400 

y+1 

p          ,.),         lOOv-400 
From  (2)  x= ^ 

y 

■c       *•        ^,\      A  ,Qx    ^00      lOOw-400 

Equating  (4)  and  (3),  =  — ^ 

y+1  y 

400j^=100y2 -300^-400 

y'--1y=i:. 

y=J^6o+3i=i  (^65+7).  or  7.56  nearly. 

.  •.  lbs.  in  fore  quarter  =- — -— ^  or53-27  nearly. 


From  (1)  x=- 


(1) 

(3) 
(4) 


hind 


400 


46-73 


i(V«o+9) 

Price  per  lb.  fore  quarter  4  (\/65+7)  or  7.56  cts.  " 
"       hind       "      I  (VtJ5+ii)  or  856     "  " 


(2).  If  12  oxen  eat  3f  acres  of  grass  in  four  weeks,  and 
21  oxen  eat  ten  acres  in  9  weeks,  how  many  oxen  would  it 
require  to  eat  24  acres  in  13  weeks? — the  grass  growing 
uniformly. 

If  13  oxen  eat  3^  acres,  36  oxen  would  eat  10  acres, 

and  21     "         "        "  lO"    " 

36  oxen  eat  the  original  grass+4  wks.  growth  in  4  wks. 

.     the   original   grass+  4  weeks'  growth 

.  ■ .   1  ox  eats = .,„     , 

36x4 

in  one  week,  21  oxen  eat  the  original  gras8+9  weeks' 

growth  in  9  weeks, 

.    the  original  grass+9  wks' growth  •    ,     , 

.  ■.  1  ox  eats ^ '^-— — ^= in  1  wk, 

21x9 

the  original  grass  +  9  weeks' growth  _ 
21x9 
the  original  grass  +  4  weeks  growth 
"  36X4 

.■     189xoriginal  grass  +  756  weeks' growth-— 144x 

original  grass+1296  weeks'  growth. 
.-.  original  grass=12  weeks'  growth. 
Quantity  of  grass  on  10  acres  for  18  weeks  =  12  weeks' 
growth+18  weeks' growth  =30  weeks' growth. 

Quantity  to  feed  one  ox  for  18  weeks 

/12+9  weeks'  growths. 
=  ^^l  21x9  ) 

■ .  30  weeks'  growth  on  10  acres  would  feed 

30 


121x9/ 


30x21x9 


=  15  oxen. 


18X21 

30  weeks'  growth  on  24  acres  would  feed  {fjxl5) 
oxen  =  36  oxen. 


A.  C.  M.  L.— Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this  bird? 
Description:  nearly  six  inches  long  from  end  of  bill  to  end 
of  tail.  He  had  a  white  throat,  yellow  tufts,  one  on  back 
at  root  of  tail,  one  on  either  side  where  the  joint  in  his 
wing,  corresponding  to  one's  wrist,  touched  his  body  when 
at  rest,  and  a  narrow  yellow  stripe  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
Think  there  were  eight  primaries,  perhaps  ten.  His  plum- 
age was  between  that  of  the  Junco  and  the  Song  Sparrow, 
as  theirs  appear  on  the  back. 

3.  The  scientific  names  of  birds,  etc.,  would  be  more 
acceptable  and  more  generally  learned  if  the  ordinary 
teacher  knew  how  to  pronounce  them.  This  difficulty 
would  be  obviated  if  the  words  were  divided  into  syllables 
and  accented. 

3.  I  have  been  helped  wonderfully  by  the  excellent 
articles  on  "  Ferndale  Notes,  '  as  they  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Review.  I  wish  something  more 
definite  could  be  given  about  the  sparrows,  thrushes,  war- 
blers, etc  .  so  one  could  easily  distinguish  them. 

1.  Your  bird  is  the  "  Yellow-rumped  Warbler  " 
(Dendroica  corofiata,  L.),  which  generally  arrives  in 
Eastern  New  Brunswick  about  the  second  week  in 
May.  Your  specimen  was  seen  rather  earlier  than 
the  average.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  dendron,  tree,  and  oikeo,  I  inhabit.  The 
specific  name  from  the  Latin  coronata,  crowned, 
alluding  to  the  golden  patch  on  its  crown. 

2.  Latin  names  are  more  easily  pronounced  than 
English  names,  for  Latin  is  spelled  phonetically.  A 
person  who  is  not  acquainted  with  Latin  is  most 
likely  to  be  correct  if  he  pronounces  the  words 
according  to  the  general  English  analogy.  He  may 
in  this  way  sometimes  misplace  the  accent  which 
affects  the  long  syllable  of  the  classics,  but  he  will 
generally  be  right. 

3.  A  reference  to  D.  coronata,  sufficient,  possibly, 
for  the  identification  of  your  specimen  is  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  article  in  the  last  issue  on 
the  Goldfinch.  Space  will  not  permit  in  this  number 
to  give  a  key  for  the  identification  of  all  the  warblers 
in  the  Atlantic  Provinces. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Before  the  next  issue  of  the  Review,  the  Summer  School 
of  Science  will  be  in  session  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  doubtless  be  in 
attendance.  Any  who  have  not  yet  decided  to  attend 
should  commence  now  to  make  arrangements.  P  E.  Island 
is  noted  as  a  summer  resort.  Besides  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  attending  the  school,  there  will  be  the  benefit  of 
a^rip  to  the  island  province. 


The  enterprising  town,  Parrsboro,  N.  S.,  was  educated  up 
to  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  mental  culture  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Craig,  now  Inspector  of  District  No.  10.  A  new 
school  house  is  to  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
high  school  and  several  depaitmeutsof  the  common  schools. 
It  will  cost  about  $9,000,  and  will  be  heated  and  ventilated 
by  the  Fuller  and  Warren  system.  This  district  is  taking 
the  lead  in  fine  school  houses. 
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Mr.  A.  V.  Clarke  who  has  had  a  short  but  most  successful 
career  as  a  teacher,  has  resigned  his  position  in  St.  Andrews 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Mr.  W.  J.  Richard- 
son of  the  Moore's  Mills  superior  school  will  succeed  him. 


Miss  Susie  Ganong  of  the  St.  Stephen  stall,  has  obtained 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  take  a  course  at  Smith's  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Chief  Supt.  Inch  visited  St.  John  during  the  month  to 
confer  with  the  local  committee  regarding  arrangements  for 
the  Provincial  Institute.  With  Supt.  March  he  visited  several 
of  the  departments  in  the  St  John  schools,  and  in  company 
with  Inspector  Carter  visited  the  Fairville  and  Milford 
schools. 


The  professional  examinations  for  license  (N.  B.)  begin  on 
Tuesday,  June  12th.  They  will  probably  last  three  or  four 
days  for  first-class  candidates. 

The  departmental  examinations  including  normal  school 
entrance,  high  school  leaving  and  university  matriculation 
examinations,  begin  July  3rd.  In  St.  John,  these  examina- 
tions will  probably  be  held  as  before,  in  the  Victoria  School 
building. 


Prof.  Dixon  of  the  University  of  N.  B.  was  married  on 
June  first  to  Miss  Alice  Allison  Harrison,  only  daughter  of 
Chancellor  Harrison.    The  Review  extends  congratulations. 

The  St.  .lohn  grammar  school  cadets  will  camp  out  this 
year  somewhere  within  easy  reach  of  St.  John 


The  closing  exercises  of  the  university  of  N.  B.  were  held 
on  May  31st.  They  were  of  the  usual  interesting  character, 
and  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  graduates  and 
friends  of  the  institution.  The  address  in  praise  of  the 
founder  was  given  by  Prof.  Dixon  of  the  faculty.  Mr.  A. 
B  Maggs  delivered  the  valedictory  of  the  graduating  class, 
and  the  Hon  C  N.  Skinner  of  St.  John,  the  alumni  oration. 
The  graduating  class  was  quite  large  this  jear.  The  Doug- 
las gold  medal  was  won  by  Miss  Shaw  of  St  John  The 
alumni  gold  medal,  by  Miss  Cameron  The  Campbell  me- 
morial prize  was  won  by  A  B.  Maggs  for  proficiency  in 
classics.  The  Brydon-Jack  memorial  scholarship  was 
awarded  to  Francis  Allen,  M.  A.  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  Rev.  L  A  Hoyt  and  Fred  P.  Yorston  (ad  enudem), 
and  Rev.  J.  DeSoyresand  Rev.  Geo  Lloyd  (honorary).  The 
degree  of  Ph  D  was  conferred  upon  Philip  Cox  and  L  L. 
Dupon,  Geo.  R  Parkin,  Hon.  Geo.  E  Foster  and  Prof.  J. 
F.  McCready  (Toronto  university). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  alumni  society  held  in  Fredericton, 
May  31st,  Judge  Van  wart  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
society,  and  Hon.  James  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Murray  McLaren 
representatives  to  the  senate. 

Students  at  the  Summer  School  of  Science  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  examinations  for  any  •f  these 
Tonic  Sol-fa  music  certificates:  1.  Junior.  2.  Elementary. 
3,  Intermediate.  4,  School  Teachers.  5.  Elementary 
Theory.     6    Intermediate  Theory.     7.  First  Grade  StaflE. 


The  celebrated  Dr.  Mclntyre,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  has 
been  engaged  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  The  Crea- 
tive Week"  This  will  be  an  opportunity  that  may  not 
again  soon  occur  to  hear -a  widely- famed  lecturer. 


Persons  purposing  to  attend  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
at  Charlottetown,  and  desiring  to  secure  a  boarding  place 
beforehand,  should  correspond  with  the  Secretary,  J,  D. 
Seaman,  of  Charlottetown,  at  once  Applications  that  are 
received  before  the  end  of  June,  will  all  be  arranged  for. 
After  that  date  the  hurry  and  press  of  work  may  make  it 
impossible  to  give  the  satisfaction  that  would  have  been 
given  earlier. 


Reduced  rates  of  travel  will  be  made  with  all  steamboats 
and  railroad  companies  for  members  of  the  SMmmer  School 
of  Science  Those  travelling  by  the  I,  C.  R  ,  when  getting 
their  ticket  must  get  from  the  agent  a  certificate  entitling 
them  to  free  return. 


Principal  Miller,  of  Dartmouth,  N.  S..  schools,  has  decided 
to  have  a  system  of  telephones  connecting  all  the  schools  of 
the  town  Instead  of  venturing  to  ask  the  school  commis- 
sioners, who  are  known  to  be  extremely  economical,  for  the 
necessary  funds,  he  decided  with  the  aid  of  his  teachers  to 
raise  the  money  otherwise.  As  a  beginning,  he  gave  a 
public  lecture  on  "Tombstones."  The  lecture  was  a  deci- 
ded success  financially,  as  well  as  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  Principal  Miller's  talents  in  this  direction,  now  that 
they  are  known,  will  be  frequently  called  into  requisition. 


The  Advueate  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  public 
terminal  examination  of  Sydney  Academy.  Principal  Mc- 
Keen  addressed  the  visitors  giving  a  short  outline  of  the 
history  and  work  of  the  institution  over  which  he  so  ably 
presides.  There  are  fifty  students,  of  whom  twenty  are  from 
beyond  the  section,  and  fifteen  are  young  ladies.  Of  the 
fifty,  five  expect  to  become  clergymen;  five,  doctors;  two 
lawyers;  two  teachers;  and  one  is  studying  for  the  London 
University. 

Principal  McKeen  complains  of  the  operations  of  the  one 
term  system  in  reducing  the  number  of  applicants  for  teach- 
ers' licenses  from  thirty  to  two.  It  is  not  so  eas-y  now  as 
formerly,  to  make  the  teaching  profession  a  mere  stepping 
stone  to  a  higher  education.  Though  the  one-term  system 
does  not  at  the  present  time  seem  suited  to  the  wants  of 
Cape  Breton,  yet  he  admits,  that  in  the  long  run  it  may 
benefit  teachers. 

The  former  graduates  of  the  Academy  are  distinguishing 
themselves  in  their  various  walks  of  lite. 

While  tht  Academic  work  in  the  main  follows  in  the 
Itnes  of  the  course  of  study,  yet  there  is  special  attention 
given  to  original  investigation  as  opposed  to  mere  book- 
learning. 

To  the  Academic  staff  there  has  been  added  a  superior 
art  teacher.  Vocal  music  will  be  taught  by  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Tonic  Sol-fa  College  of  London.  Principal  Mc- 
Keen is  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Stewart.  The  high  position 
won  for  the  academy  by  Principal  McKittrick,  at  present 
of  Lunenburg  Academy,  will  be  fully  sustained  by  these 
enthusiastic  educationists. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Charlotte  County 
teachers'  institute,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  session 
in  St.  Andrews  during  the  latter  part  of  September.  It  is 
hopeo  that  Dr.  Inch  will  be  able  to  be  present.  See  pro- 
gramme in  this  number. 

The  superior  school  at  Gaspercau.x  Forks,  Queens  County, 
N.  B  ,  has  received  a  set  of  miiierals  from  the  geological 
department,  Ottawa.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-tivc 
specimens — very  large— and  the  trustees  have  provided  a 
fine  cabinet  to  preserve  them.  This  school  has  added 
twenty-four  volumes  to  its  library,  which  were  donated  by 
former  pupils  who  still  remember  the  old  school. 

Mr  A  H.  Sherwood,  who  taught  the  superior  school  at 
Hampton,  X.  B  for  several  years  with  marked  success,  has 
been  teaching  in  Everett,  Wastiington  state,  for  the  past 
year.  That  Mr.  Sherwood's  services  are  appreciated,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  his  salary  has  been  increased 
twice  during  the  year. 

The  Moiiiteur  Acadien  says  that  a  letter  from  Edinburgh 
states  that  Dr  J  Clarence  Webster  of  Sbediac,  N.  B  ,  has 
won  the  tirst  prize,  fifty  guineas,  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Medicine  for  original  work  in  scientific  medicine  during  the 
year.  In  the  ten  years  he  has  passed  at  Edinburgh,  says 
the  Montteur,  Dr.  Webster  has  won  $4,000  in  prizes. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  P  E.  I.  Steam- 
boat Co.  so  that  all  attending  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
travelling  by  their  boats,  can  do  so  for  one  fare.  When 
procuring  tickets  from  the  agent,  be  sure  and  get  the  Com- 
pany's certificate,  which  when  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
school,  will  entitle  the  holder  to  free  return. 


The  Royal  Society  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Ottawa  elected 
the  following  Fellows:  Dr.  MacCabe,  Principal  of  the 
Ottawa  Normal  School;  G.  U.  Hay,  Principal  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  and  W.  Hague  Harrington, 
Ottawa,  formerly  of  Sidney,  C.  B, 


Teachers  and  students  ought  to  read  the  announcement 
made  by  Messrs  Kerr  &  Pringle,  of  the  St.  John  Business 
College,  in  another  column.  This  excellent  institution  has 
prepared  a  vacation  course  that  is  of  the  utmost  infportance 
to  teachers  training  boys  and  girls  for  commercial  life. 


The  marriage  of  Prof  Duff,  lately  of  the  university  of  N. 
B.  to  Miss  Isabella  Mcintosh  of  this  year's  graduating  class 
\»  announced  as  soon  to  take  place. 


The  Halifax  Academy  has  just  issued  its  calendar  for 
ISitJ  94  It  is  a  neat  little  pamphlet  of  33  pages.  Among 
other  items  of  interest  it  reports  700  volumes  in  the  lilirary. 
The  manual  training  department  is  described.  There  are 
three  gold  medals,  three  silver  medals,  and  two  bronze 
medals  offered  for  ls94  The  names  of  14'i  out  of  156  ap- 
plicants who  won  government  certificates  are  given  Four 
of  these  received  grade  'A"  and  twenty  nine  grade  "B" 
There  are  in  attendance  this  year  253.  Of  these  eleven  are 
in  grade  "  A"'  and  eighty  in  grade  "  B." 

Professor  Murray  having  accepted  a  Professorship  in 
Dalhousie  University,  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the  Academy 
which  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  fill. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Queen's  and  Sunbury  (N.  B.) 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  the  grammar  school.  Gage- 
town,  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  31sf  and  June  1st.  In- 
spector Bridges  was  present,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  proceedings.  The  following  papers  were  read  :  School 
Discipline,  by  Harrison  H.  Bridges ;  First  Steps  in  Compo- 
sition, by  Miss  F.  J.  Rosborough;  Kindness  to  Animals,  by 
R  W.  D:mmoos;  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  by  Miss  Annie 
L  Briggs;  Grammar,  by  B  H  Webb.  A  practical  lesson 
was  given  to  a  class  of  six  girls  of  Standard  IV  on  English 
Composition,  by  Miss  Annie  E    Weston. 

F.  G.  Berton,  B.  A.,  was  elected  president  and  Miss 
F.  Janet  Rosborough,  of  Mau^erville.  vice-president. 
Additional  members  of  executive  B.  H.Webb  and  Miss  Annie 
L.  Bnggs. 

Principal  Torrey,  of  Springhill,  N  S.,  with  the  aid  of  his 
assistant  teachers  planned  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue 
a  combined  concert,  art  show,  and  conversazione.  The 
Springhill  Ketcs  writes  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  various 
performances,  and  of  the  art  exhibited  as  being  the  best 
ever  seen  in  Cumberland.  The  net  sum  realized  exceeded 
$90,  which  pays  for  a  beautiful  new  flag  for  the  high  school, 
besides  leaving  a  considerable  sum  to  purchase  books  for  the 
school  library.  To  have  accomplished  these  worthy  objects 
must  be  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  But  still  more  satis- 
factory is  the  fact  that  the  youthful  performers  did  their 
part  so  well. 

In  his  eflforts  to  raise  §300  to  pay  for  a  system  of  private 
telephones  connecting  him  with  all  the  schools  under  his 
charge  and  with  the  school  board  office.  Principal  Miller. 
of  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  set  a  good  example  to  his  pupils 
in  beginning  with  a  lecture.  They  followed  up  his 
efforts  by  giving  a  concert  on  the  31st  of  May,  which  drew 
such  an  audience  that  it  had  to  be  repeated  next  evening. 
If  it  is  the  correct  things  for  the  gods  to  help  tho.se  who  help 
themselves,  the  school  board  can  scarcely  do  less  than  offer 
to  make  up  the  small  balance  still  needed.  They  will  then 
have  the  honor  of'being  the  first  in  these  provinces  in  intro- 
ducing the  telephones  into  the  schools,  as  they  have  been 
the  tirst  in  adopting  the  school  savings  banks,  and  a  regular 
kindergarten. 


Miss  Bessie  Howard,  well  and  favorably  known  as  one  of 
Charlotte  Co's  most  successful  teachers  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  British  Columbia. 

The  closing  exercises  at  Acadia  University  took  place 
June  6th.  The  friends  of  the  institution  were  present  in 
large  numbers.  The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred  on  3'3 
graduates,  of  whom  four  were  young  ladies,  the  largest  grad- 
uating class  this  year,  except  that  of  Dalhousie,  which  grad- 
uated 27.  The  following  degrees  were  also  conferred  :  Master 
of  arts  in  course — .A.  T.  Kempton,  Wm.  Hitchins.  Zenas 
Fash.  H.  Y.  Corey,  F.  H.  Beals,  Geo.  A.  Cbipman,  Rev.  W. 
B.  Hutchinson,  A.  C.  Kempton,  J.  L  Masters,  Rev.  W. 
Tingley,  Rev.  R.  O.  \iorse.  Rev  H.  F.  Waring,  Misses 
Mamie  Lean,  J.  M  McLean  and  M.  B  Bishop.  Honorary 
master  of  arts- G.  U.  Hay  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Gordon;  Doctor 
of  Philosophy —Prof  .1  A.  Eaton;  Doctor  of  Divinity — 
D.  A   Steele,  G.  .M.  W.  Carey,  S    B.  Kempton, 


The  convocation  of  .Mt.  Allison  University  took  place  the 
last  of  .May  and  the  fi»st  days  of  June.  "The  proceedings 
were  of  great  interest.  The  graduating  class  numbered 
sixteen,  of  whom  four  were  young  ladies.  The  valedictorian 
was  Miss  H  S  Olive,  of  St  John.  There  is  every  encour- 
agement to  the  friends  of  Mt.  Allison  in  the  work  of  the 
past  year.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Art  building  was 
laid,  and  the  fine  building,  intended  as  a  residence  for 
students,  is  approaching  completion. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  School-Room  Guide  to  Methods  of  Teaching,  by 
E.  V.  DeGraff,  A.  M.  ;  pp.  396.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  eleventh 
edition  of  Mr.  DeGraflfs  School-ronm  Guide  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  meets  a  want.  In  this  edition  entire  chap- 
ters have  been  rewritten,  and  an  entirely  new  set  of  plates 
prepared. 


A  Class  in  Geometry,  by  Geo,  lies;  pp.  46;  Price  30 
cents.  Elementary  Psychology,  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg; 
pp.  50;  price  25  cents  Publishers,  E  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  first  of  these  cannot  fail  to  give  the  teacher  of 
geometry  new  ideas,  and  the  second  will  give  those  who 
have  not  access  to  larger  works  an  excellent  compendium  on 
this  important  subject. 


Der  Kittmelstkr  von  Alt-Rosen  (the  Captain  of  the  Old 
Rosen-Regiment),  by  Gustav  Freytag,  edited  by  James  Taft 
Hatfield,  Ph  D. ;  pp.  200;  price  75c.  Publishers,  D  C  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a  well  arranged  and  well  printed  book 
in  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  In  it  we  are  transported 
into  the  days  of  Germany's  deepest  distress  and  humiliation, 
when  the  devastation  f>{  thirty  years'  disorder,  violence  and 
cruelty  almost  annihilated  the  results  of  thirty  generations 
of  culture.  The  work  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  French 
influence  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  order  of  things,  which 
eventually  restores  vigor  and  efficiency  to  Germany's  ex- 
hausted forces. 


Supplementary  Work  in  Arith.metic.  Part  f.  Lines; 
Part  II,  Area;  Part  IH,  Volume  and  Bulk;  Part  IV.  Per- 
centage. By  Wm  M.  Griffin,  A.  M.,  Chicago.  A.  Flana- 
gan, publisher.  The  study  of  lines,  as  the  author  truly 
says,  too  often  consists  in  simply  learning  the  tables.  This 
work  by  Mr  Griffin,  of  the  Cook  Co  Normal  School,  is  full 
of  suggestions  and  problems,  logically  arranged,  and  will 
prove  a  great  help  to  teachers 

Ratioval  Memory  Training,  by  BF.  Austin,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Alma  Ladies'  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  ;  pp 
124  The  value  and  importance  of  good  memory  is  set 
forth,  some  account  of  phenomenal  memories  is  given,   and 


some  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  memory  stated. 
The  importance  of  daily  exercises  of  the  memory,  as  the 
rational  method  of  strengthening  it,  is  urged  upon  the 
student. 


Odtlines  of  Herbart's  Pedaoogics,  by  Ossian  H.  Lang; 
pp  73.  Publishers,  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co  ,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  In  this  work  are  set  forth,  briefly,  yet  clearly, 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  Herbart  s  educational  theory. 
Teachers  desiring  to  teach  in  the  light  of  modern  pedagogics 
will  find  this  book  a  stimulus. 


Thkory  and  PiiACTicB  Of  Teachi.ng,  by  David  P.  Page; 
pp  3'34  Publishers,  A.  Flanagan.  Chicago.  Page's  work 
has  been  too  long  before  the  educational  world  and  its 
worth  conceded  to  need  any  lengthened  review.  This 
edition,  besides  the  original  work  by  Mr.  Page,  contains  a 
valuable  summary  of  his  life  and  teachings  by  William  F- 
Phelps,  A.  M. 

.The  June  Magazines. 

In  the  Popuhir  Science  Monthb/  for  June  there  is  an  article 
by  Jax.  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  on  "  The  Kindergarten  a 
Natural  System  of  Education."  lu  it  there  are  many  educa- 
tional truisms,  as  "  Knowledge  has  no  value  except  as  it  is 
used;"  "The  kindergarten  trains  the  executive  powers  of 
children;  "  "In  the  true  kindergarten  no  woman  can  find  a 
place  whose  heart  is  not  young,  whose  life  is  not  pure,  and 
whose  aims  are  not  unselfish".  .  .  .In  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
there  is  an  excellent  article  on  "The  Scope  of  the  Normal 
School,"  in  which  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  "it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  it  (the  normal  school)  shall 
attain  its  ideal,  —  that  of  purely  professional  instruction  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.... 
A  writer  in  the  June  C-Mury  questions  the  wisdom  or 
experience  of  military  drill  in  schools.  There  is  a  good 
article  in  the  same  number  on  "The  Reform  of  Secondary 
Education. ...  In  the  June  Forum,  VreB.  G  Stanley  Hall 
reviews  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  and  other  such 
advantages  that  are  given  to  encourage  the  highest  learning 
in  England,  in  Germany,  and  at  all  high-grade  American 
institutions. 
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A  GREAT  deal  of  space  is  giren  up  in  this  number 
to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  N.  B.  Educa- 
tional Institute.  The  papers  and  proceedings  are  of 
great  interest  to  teachers.  The  papers  of  Chief  Supt. 
Inch  and  Dr.  Bridges,  deal  with  important  subjects, 
and  both  are  marked  by  earnestness  and  breadth  of 
thought. 


In  Dr.  Inch's  address  on  another  page,  reference 
is  made  to  an  important  matter.  This  is  a  recipro- 
city among  the  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
in  regard  to  teacher's  licenses.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  certificate  issued  by  one  education  de- 
partment should  not  be  valid  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Dominion.  Such  a  reciprocity  would  advance 
the  teaching  profession  in  Canada.  Each  provincial 
Education  department  and  Normal  school  should 
then  take  more  pride  in  sending  out  well  qualified 
teachers. 


The  next  number  of  the  Review  will  be  issued 
about  August  10th,  and  we  hope  to  have  in  it  a 
variety  of  matter  that  will  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  teachers  recommencing  their  school  duties  after 
their  well-earned,  and,  we  hope,  enjoyable  vacation. 


A  REPORT  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science,  with 
other  matter,  is  held  over  for  the  August  Eeview. 

While  teachers  are  enjoying  their  vacation,  many 
thoughts  and  plans  will  occur  to  them  that  will  be 
useful  in  their  work  for  the  coming  year.  Do  not 
trust  to  the  memory  to  retain  these;  have  a  note  book 
and  jot  them  down. 

Do  not  let  the  mind  become  torpid  during  the 
vacation  by  inactivity.  Let  the  nature  that  is  around 
you  teach  you  a  course  of  lessons.  Let  your  reading 
be  of  that  invigorating  stamp  that  broadens  and  in- 
spires, and  that  will  sapply  you  with  material  not  only 
to  make  you  a  better  teacher  but  a  better  member  of 
the  community.  What  a  boon  to  a  community  is  a 
teacher  with  a  well  stored  mind  I  Such  a  one  can  help 
to  establish  a  reading  circle,  a  course  of  lectures,  or 
be  a  leader  in  any  work  that  promises  culture.  Va- 
cation is  the  time  to  lay  up  material  for  this  work. 

The  presence  of  Chancellor  Rand  at  the  recent 
Educational  meeting  in  connection  with  the  N.  B. 
Teachers'  Institute,  was  inspiring  to  those  who  recall 
the  past  and  what  he  accomplished  for  education  in 
the  province  in  the  most  trying  period  of  its  present 
excellent  school  system.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  are 
enjoying  a  much  needed  rest  at  Parrsboro,  N.  S,  for 
the  summer. 
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The  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  N.  S. 
Institute  of  Science  has  just  beeu  published  by  VVm. 
McNab,  Halifax.  Of  the  113  pages  which  it  contains, 
115  are  devoted  by  H.  S.  Poole,  M.  A.,  F.  G.  S.,  to 
the  coal  fields  of  Pictou.  This  paper  is  well  illustra- 
ted and  will  be  of  much  inierest  to  coal  miners. 
"Venus  in  Daylight  to  the  Eye  and  Opera  Glass,"  is 
the  title  of  a  paper  of  14  pages,  in  which  Principal 
Cameron,  of  Yarmouth,  records  some  interesting 
astronomical  observations.  Natural  History  observa- 
tions, by  Superintendent  MacKay,  will  be  of  interest 
to  teachers.  He  also  writes  on  explosive  gases  gen- 
erated in  hot  water  apparatus.  The  Nova  Scotia 
Institute  of  Science  is  one  of  the  best  societies  that 
our  teachers  could  join.  The  fees  are  only  two  dol- 
lars a  year.  Scientific  work,  no  difference  how 
humble,  would  be  welcomed,  and  papers  would  be 
published  without  expense  to  their  authors. 


For  the  Review.] 

"  Is  the  Study  of  Latin  a  Practical  Study  ? " 

Since  the  above  paper  was  read  before  the  Educational 
Institute,  I  have  been  somewhat  severely  taken  to  task  by 
the  editor  of  the  Tcleijrtiph  for  presuming  to  insist  that  the 
teaching  of  Latin  is  of  prime  importance  in  our  school 
system.  To  two  of  his  assertions  I  must  respectfully  object. 
The  learned  editor  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  says,  that 
the  writer  of  the  paper  being  a  teacher  of  Latin,  has  very 
naturally  come  to  regard  the  subject  as  an  important  one. 
Now  it  is  not  because  I  am  a  teacher  of  Latin  alone  that  I 
have  come  to  recognize  the  educational  value  of  this  language 
as  a  disciplinary  subject,  but  it  is  also  on  account  of  its 
reflex  influence  on  the  teaching  of  English.  From  a  long 
experience  both  as  a  teacher  of  English  in  our  high  schools 
and  an  examiner  of  the  English  papers  of  normal  school 
students,  written  both  by  those  who  had  instruction  in  Latin 
and  those  who  had  none,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  thorough  or  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  is  possible  without  some  acquaintance  with  Latin. 
Nor  indeed  am  I  alone  in  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 
Larce  numbers  of  the  most  prominent  educationists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  insist  that  Latin  must  not  occupy  any 
secondary  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  simply  because  the 
young  student  cannot  acquire  a  thorough  training  in  his 
own  language  in  any  better  w  ay  than  through  the  medium 
of  the  study  of  Latin.  In  the  United  States,  moreover,  both 
educationists  and  men  of  affairs  alike,  are  thoroughly  agreed 
as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  study  of  Latin,  and  testimo- 
ny as  to  its  worth  and  importance  coming  from  a  prominent 
journalist  like  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  and  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  probably 
the  most  experienced  educator  on  the  continent,  ought  to 
convince  any  reasonable  person. 

As  our  own  respected  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr. 
Inch,  as  well  as  other  experienced  teachers  have  been  violent- 
ly assailed  by  the  learned  editor  of  the  Tdeijraph  for 
venturing  to  support  the  views  advanced  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  a  training  in  Latin,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Harris,  addressed  to  the  great  meeting  of 


teachers  in  Toronto  some  three  years  ago;  "  It  has  often 
been  said  that  we  should  have  studies  that  flt  the  student 
for  practical  life.  What  will  be  the  vocation  of  the  future 
man  is  not,  as  yet,  determined  while  the  child  is  at  school. 
The  child  is  educated  not  only  because  he  is  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual plying  a  special  vocation,  but  because  he  is  to  be 
a  member  of  the  family,  and  the  civil  society  and  the  state. 
There  should  be  such  an  education  as  is  adapted  to  take  the 
individual  out  of  his  idiosyncrasy  as  an  individual,  and 
make  him  a  universal  person,  and  thus  round  out  his  nature 
and  help  him  to  advance  the  civilization  in  which  he  lives. 
The  primary  purpose  and  function  of  education,  is  to  elevate 
the  individual  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
all  mankind.  That  should  be  the  ground  of  all  courses  of 
study.  It  is  not  to  take  this  individual  or  that  individual 
who  lives  in  a  little  narrow  sphere  with  the  horizon  close  by 
and  make  him  more  than  that  individual,  but  the  education 
should  be  the 'training  of  his  mind,  giving  him  power  to 
perceive,  lifting  him  out  of  his  little  self  into  the  greater 
civilization  that  is<  around  him.  The  most  important  thing, 
in  fact,  is  the  education  of  the  individual  into  civilization; 
is  derived  from  a  two  fold  source— the  Roman  on  the  one 
and  our  civilization,  being  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people, 
side,  and  the  Greek  on  the  other.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing during  the  past  twenty  years  which  shook  my  convic- 
tion with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  classic  studies  in 
education." 

It  would  almost  seem  superfluous  to  add  anything  to  testi- 
mony so  plain  as  this,  and  coming  from  such  a  high  source, 
from  a  person,  moreover,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in 
active  educational  work;  but  I  cannot  retrain  from  giving 
a  few  remarks  made  by  active  business  men  in  this  province. 
A  prominent  citizen  of  Fredericton  said  to  me  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  that  he  never  had  any  thorough  grip  on 
English  Grammar  until  he  studied  Latin.  A  few  years  ago. 
a  citizen  of  St.  John,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  a  large  and 
influential  corporation,  told  me  that  he  felt  to  this  day  the 
value  of  the  training  in  Latin  he  had  received  under  that 
able  teacher,  Dr.  Jas.  Hutchison,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
St.  John  Grammar  School.  Numbers  of  my  own  pupils 
also  in  diflfertnt  parts  of  the  Province,  have  assured  me 
repeatedly,  ^hat  they  never  had  any  clear  or  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  English  until  they  had  studied  Latin.  I 
submit  that  such  testimony,  coming  from  sources  so  widely 
different,  ought  to  have  some  influence  in  a  practical 
settling  of  the  subject. 

The  other  point  on  which  I  would  join  issue  with  the 
editor  of  the  Tihfjraph  is  this  The  editor  of  the  Telegraph 
makes  the  as.sertion  that  most  of  the  '  Latin  words,  which 
have  been  imported  into  the  English  language,  have  come 
to  it  through  the  French  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Norman 
conquest.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  statement  is  not  only 
entirely  incorrect,  but  it  is  also  very  misleading.  As  this  is 
a  (juestion  which  must  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  authorities, 
I  do  not  ask  the  readers  of  the  Rkvikw  to  take  my  own 
ijUte  dixit  in  the  matter,  but  will  give  you  the  words  of 
Prof.  Meiklejohn,  the  author  of  one  of  our  standard  English 
grammars.  "The  Latin  words  of  the  fourth  period  came 
in  with  the  revival  of  learning,  which  is  also  called  the  Ren- 
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ascence.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  1453,  the  great  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  who  lived  in 
that  city,  packed  up  their  priceless  manuscripts  and  books, 
and  fled  to  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  even  into  England. 
These  scholars  became  teachers;  they  taught  the  Greek  and 
Human  classics  to  eager  and  earnest  learners;  aud  it  came  to 
pass  in  course  of  time  that  every  one  who  wished  to  become 
an  educated  man  studied  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
From  this  time  began  an  enormous  importation  of  Latin 
words  into  our  language.  Being  imported  by  the  eye  and 
the  pen,  they  suffered  little  or  no  change.  Neither  the 
organs  of  speech,  nor  the  ear  affected  either  the  pronuncia- 
tion or  the  spelling  of  them.  If  we  look  down  the  columns 
of  any  English  dictionary  we  shall  find  these  later  Latin 
words  in  hundreds.  Opinionem  became  opinion  ;  factionetn, 
faction;  pungeiitein  passed  over  in  the  form  of  pungent  ; 
jiou/terem  came  in  as  pauper ;  and  .He/itimtian  became  separate. '' 
This  change  went  on  not  only  during  the  sixteenth  but  also 
during  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  language  were  so  e.xtensive  that  it  nearly 
altered  its  character,  in  so  far  as  the  vocabulary  is  concerned. 
It  being,  therefore,  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  Latin  words  came  directly  from  that  language  into  the 
English,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  the  Norman -French, 
is  it  not  wise  on  this  account  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  insist 
that  the  teaching  of  Latin  shall  not  occupy  any  secondary 
or  subordinate  place  in  the  course  of  instruction;  and  is  it 
not  also  well  that  young  students  should  be  required  to 
pursue  a  subject  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  shown  to  be 
the  best  mental  discipline  for  all  persons. 

II.  S   Bridges. 
The  University,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 


St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High  Scho.ol. 

The  closing  exercises  of  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High 
School,  Halifax,  which  were  of  an  unusually  interest- 
ing character,  took  place  yesterday.  In  tlie  senior 
section  Chairman  Longard  presided,  ably  assisted  by 
the  archbishop  and  the  superintendent  of  education. 
There  were  present  Commissioner  Eden,  H.  D.  Black- 
adar.  Dr.  Murphy  and  Father  Daly,  besides  several 
other  clerical  gentleman,  Mother  Bonaventure,  pa- 
rents of  the  pu])ils,  and  others. 

After  the  opening  chorus.  Dr.  MacKay  examined 
the  pupils  in  geometry,  taking  them  over  the  familiar 
ground  by  entirely  novel  paths.  The  very  foundations 
of  their  geometrical  faith  were  laid  bare.  They  were 
made  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  logical  processes 
by  which  they  arrived  at  even  the  simplest  inferences. 
Every  statement  was  subjected  to  the  touchstone 
of  axiomatic  principles.  The  pupils  enjoyed  the 
intellectual  exercise  and  acquitted  themselves  most 
creditably. 

The  archbishop  examined  the  "  B"  class  in  Latin, 
selecting  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  C;esar, 
de  Bell.  Gal.  Lib.  V.  They  were  readily  translated  and 
correctly  parsed.     In  the  meantime  the  grade  "  C '> 


pupils  were  engaged  in  an  interesting  exercise  in 
English  literature — a  subject  which  receives  great 
attention  in  this  school.  Miss  Devereux  read  an 
essay  on  Macaulay's  Warren  Hastings.  A  literary 
gentlemen  present  who  heard  it  declared  that  he 
would  at  once  purchase  a  copy  of  this  celebrated 
essay  and  spend  the  evening  in  reading  it.  Miss  M. 
Wells  read  an  essay  on  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Drama." 

While  these  exercises  were  being  conducted  in  the 
principal's  room,  Commissioner  Cragg  was  presiding 
over  an  equally  interesting  programme  in  Sr.  Angela's 
department.  History,  botany  and  word  analysis  took 
up  most  of  the  time.  On  the  blackboard  were  disj)lay- 
ed  very  beautiful  and  accurate  drawings  from  nature 
of  the  plants  which  had  been  analyzed  and  fully 
studied  by  the  pupils.  They  were  examined  in  this 
subject  by  Dr.  MacKay— himself  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  botanists.  The  Sarracenia  'pHrpurca 
and  the  Fragaria  Virginiana  were  made  to  reveal  the 
marvels  of  their  construction  with  the  same  relentless 
accuracy  that  characterized  the  analysis  of  the  geome- 
trical propositions. 

The  examinations  having  been  concluded,  the  gold 
medals  were  presented  by  the  archbishop.  *  *  * 
His  grace  congratulated  the  young  ladies  on  the 
thoroughness  of  their  educational  work.  He  pointed 
out  the  value  of  good  literature  in  the  formation  of 
character,  and  commended  theyoungladies  for  their  re- 
solve to  continue  their  studies  in  this  department  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation.  He  pointed  out  the  natural 
beauties  of  Halifax,  which  made  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  go  abroad  for  recreation.  At  Point  Pleasant 
park  they  could  combine  their  literary  and  nature 
studies — enjoying  the  most  healthful  sea-breezes  and 
the  most  charming  scenery  to  be  found  anywhere. 
It  would  be  delightful  to  have  a  class  characterized 
by  so  much  ability,  return  to  its  school  work  after 
holidays  with  unbroken  ranks. 

Dr.  MacKay  commended  the  methods  of  study  pur- 
sued— drawing  and  plant  analysis  in  botany,  dissec- 
tions in  physiology,  experiments  in  physics  and 
chemistry — in  short  object  teaching  wherever  applica- 
ble, and  accuracy  and  clearness  in  everything.  He 
had  not  seen  better  teaching  anywhere. 

Commissioner  Cragg  emphasized  his  commendatory 
remarks  by  offering  a  gold  medal  for  next  year.  *  * 
St.  Patrick's  Boys'  High  School  was  examined  in  the 
afternoon  in  presence  of  Commissioners  Doyle  (presi- 
ding), Bremnerand  Wier,  the  archbishop,  R.  J.  Wil- 
son and  others.  The  class  included  several  grades, 
and  considering  the  ages  of  the  boys,  their  proficiency, 
clearness  of  comprehension  and  practical  knowledge, 
were  very  gratifying. — Halifax  Chronicle. 
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N.  B.  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Fifteenth  Meeting— Proceedings,  Papers,  Discussions. 

Three  hundred  teachers  attended  the  Provincial 
Institute  held  in  8t.  John,  June  27th,  3Sth  and  29th. 
All  parts  of  the  province  were  represented,  and  the 
proceedings  were  of  a  most  interesting  character 
throughout.  The  fog  spread  its  mantle  over  the 
city  during  two  days  at  least  of  the  meeting,  and  was 
most  grateful  to  those  who  had  been  enduring  the 
almost  tropical  heat  of  the  interior  of  the  province. 
His  Worship  Mayor  Robertson  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  should  this  representative  gathering  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  province  decide  upon  any  scientific 
plan  of  "transporting  the  fog  inland,  he  would  let 
them  have  all  they  wanted  — for  nothing.  A  fiue 
programme  of  speeches  and  music  was  carried  out  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
gathering,  and  on  the  second  evening  the  New 
Brunswick  Natural  History  Society  opened  its  rooms 
and  museum  to  the  visitors,  and  several  hours  were 
most  delightfully  spent  in  enjoying  the  hospitality 
so  courteously  extended  and  so  fully  enjoyed. 

Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent,  presided  at  all 
the  sessions  of  the  Institute  with  that  ease  and  dignity 
so  characteristic  of  him,  and  which  went  so  far  to 
make  the  proceedings  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Palmer  resigned  the  office  of  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  performed  with 
skill  and  tact,  and  Mr.  John  Brittain,  of  the  normal 
school,  was  elected  in  his  stead,  with  Miss  Grace  Orr 
as  assistant  secretary.  The  secretary-treasurer's 
accounts  showed  a  balance  of  .1pl75.21  in  favor  of  the 
Institute.  An  excellent  system  of  recording  the 
attendance  by  depositing  ballots,  instead  of  the 
tedious  process  of  calling  the  roll  of  members,  was 
adopted  at  this  meeting  with  seemingly  good  results. 

The  Chief  Superintendent's  address  to  the  assembled 
teachers  was  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Genihmcn — Membcr^t  of  the  Insfiiute  : 

It  is  my  privilege  to  greet  you  once  more  in  this 
annual  conference  of  New  Brunswick  teachers.  You 
have  passed  through  another  year  of  labor  and  respon- 
sibility; and  you  are  here  to  congratulate  each  other 
on  whatever  success  has  attended  your  efforts,  to 
sympathize  with  each  other  in  the  trials  and  discour- 
agements you  have  experienced,  to  review  the  past, 
to  plan  for  more  effective  service  in  the  future,  to 
learn  from  each  other,  to  give  and  get  in  mutual 
converse  and  association, 

1  am  glad  from  my  general  outlook  to  be  able  to 
report  progress — slow  it  may  be,  but  progress  not- 
withstanding.    There  are  yet  parts  of  this  province 


where  great  ignorance  prevails.  There  are  districts 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  organize  a  board  of 
trustees,  the  members  of  which  can  subscribe  their 
own  names  to  the  teacher's  contract.  There  are 
settlements  in  which  a  school  has  never  been  organ- 
ized. There  are  here  and  there  young  men  and 
women  who  have  grown  up  in  this  country,  boasting 
of  its  free  school  system,  who  have  never  had  a  day's 
instruction  at  school.  And  yet  the  light  is  penetra- 
ting into  these  dark  places.  The  former  days  were 
not  better  than  these;  they  were  much  worse,  for  the 
light  did  not  then  reveal  the  darkness. 

The  facts,  as  compiled  from  the  last  annual  report, 
show  decided  progress.  There  are  facts  even  more 
encouraging  which  cannot  be  tabulated  in  a  report. 
I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  tide  of  popular  interest 
in  educational  work  is  advancing,  that  the  outlook  is 
auspicious,  and  that  the  tendencies  are  in  the  right 
direction. 

To  create  and  help  forward  such  tendencies  is  the 
best  work  we  can  do  as  educators.  In  our  work  we 
must  patiently  wait  for  results.  As  individual  growth 
in  healthy  youth  is  not  from  day  to  day  marked  by 
any  conscious  change,  and  is  not  observable  by  his 
associates;  so  the  educational  progress  which  effects 
society  "  cometh  not  with  observation."  It  can  only 
be  measured  by  comparisons  made  at  intervals  of 
time  widely  separated — by  comparing  generations  of 
men,  not  successive  years  of  the  caleijdar.  The  edu- 
cational schemes  which  promise  wonderful  results 
within  brief  time  limits,  as  well  as  those  which  dis- 
pense with  long  continued  study,  voluntarily  pursued, 
may  always  be  regarded  with  just  suspicion.  If  we 
can  set  tendencies  in  operation,  the  good  results  of 
which  will  be  clearly  manifest  to  the  general  public 
in  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  we  are  doing  well. 
The  man  who  plants  the  seed  may  not  live  to  eat  the 
fruit,  but  he  has  benefited  his  kind,  notwithstanding. 
It  is  our  duty  to  plant  the  seeds,  to  see  that  the  condi- 
tions of  growth  are  present,  and  then  confidently 
trust  the  results  to  the  unchanging  laws  which 
Divine  wisdom  has  established  in  the  universe  of 
mind  as  well  as  in  the  universe  of  matter.  Lord 
Bacon  says:  "  Man  can  do  nothing  else  than  move 
bodies  to  or  from  each  other  ;  nature  working  within 
does  the  rest."  It  is  much  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  teacher  upon  the  sensitive  soul  of  the 
pupil.  The  teacher  presents  truth  in  many  and 
varied  forms  in  its  relation  to  tl^e  senses  and  the 
reason;  the  child's  mind,  working  under  its  own  laws 
of  apperception,  elaborates  the  facts  and  truths  so 
presented,  and  the  result  is  knowledge,  power,  culture, 
which  after  many  days  transform  society,  and  make 
the  difference  between  barbarism  and  civilization. 
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Among  the  faotg  which  mny  be  enumerated  as 
indicating  that  tendencies  are  setting  in  the  right 
direction  at  present  in  our  province,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  nitntioned  : 

A  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  and 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  quality,  equipment, 
and  number  of  school  buildings.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  libraries. 

A  gradual  increase  in  the  average  number  of  days 
per  annum  during  which  the  schools  are  kept  in 
operation. 

Improved  regularity  of  attendance. 

A  largely  increased  attendance  at  the  normal 
school. 

A  gradual  increase  in  the  length  of  the  period  of 
service  of  teachers  of  the  higher  classes. 

An  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  first  class 
teachers  employed  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
second  and  third  class  teachers;  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  second  class  teachers  employed  as 
compared  with  the  third  class. 

Increased  ambition  and  intellectual  activity  among 
teachers  and  pupils.  This  is  clearly  manifested  by 
the  large  numbers  who  are  voluntarily  presenting 
themselves  for  the  departmental  examinations.  For 
instance,  at  the  closing  examinations  for  license  held 
from  the  12th  to  the  1.5th  of  June,  over  300  candi- 
dates stood  the  examinations,  of  whom  125  werQ 
teachers  already  licensed  working  for  a  higher  class. 
For  the  approaching  examinations  to  be  held  next 
week  at  eleven  different  localities  throughout  the 
province,  about  675  have  made  application.  Of 
these,  600  are  for  the  preliminary  examinations 
either  for  entrance  to  the  normal  school  in  September, 
or  for  advance  of  class;  60  for  university  matricula- 
tion, and  fifteen  for  junior  leaving  certificates.  The 
latter  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the 
public  schools  up  to  the  end  of  the  10th  grade,  or  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school  course.  Those  who 
succeed  in  the  examinations  will  receive  a  certificate 
or  diploma  under  seal  which  will  serve  as  a  testimony 
of  scholarship  covering  a  definite  field  of  study,  and 
vouched  for  by  competent  and  impartial  examiners 
appointed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  board  of 
education  and  the  senate  of  the  university  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Permit  me  here  a  word  in  regard  to  the  educational 
value  of  these  examinations,  and  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  system  of  competitive  examinations. 

I  know  that  competitive  examinations  are  not 
infallible  tests  of  merit,  and  need  to  be  carefully 
guarded  in  order  to  avoid  some  undesirable  results. 
But  1  do  not  know  of  any  other  test  so  likely  to  com- 


mand confidence  as  to  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality  on  the  part  of  e-xaminers;  and  on  the  whole 
so  equitable  when  large  numbers  of  candidates  from 
different  schools  are  brought  together  to  show  the 
result  of  their  training.  There  may  be  cases  of 
unfairness  to  individual  candidates  arising  from 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  controlled: 
but  fallibility  is  an  attribute  of  all  human  judgment, 
and  the  burden  rests  upon  those  who  object  to  written 
competitive  examinations  to  point  out  a  more  excel- 
lent way.  Several  hundreds  of  teachers  and  schools 
will  be  brought  into  friendly  competition  in  these 
examinations.  The  tendency  will  be  to  an  increase  of 
the  number  from  year  to  year.  What  a  stimulus  will 
thus  be  presented  both  to  teachers  and  pupils!  What 
mental  activity  will  be  awakened!  The  papers  from 
year  to  year  should  so  differ  as  to  discourage  cram  in 
any  special  direction.  From  year  to  year  the  tests 
should  become  moderately  more  severe  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  gentle  pressure  for  higher  standards  and  more 
advanced  scholarship.  To  those  who  are  disposed 
to  complain  that  there  is  now  too  high  a  pressure  upon 
pupils  in  the  schools,  I  reply:  You  judge  of  the 
matter  from  too  narrow  a  circle  of  experience;  you 
generalize  from  a  very  few  instances.  There  may  be 
a  teacher  and  a  school  here  and  there  whose  ambition 
needs  check,  and  who  with  a  zeal  without  knowledge, 
disregard  hygenic  and  intellectual  laws;  but  in  my 
opinion  a  dull,  perfunctory,  and  monotonous  dis- 
charge of  routine  duties  is  a  much  more  frequent 
cause  of  failure  and  harm  than  too  high  a  pressure  of 
work.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  curb  is  needed 
less  than  the  spur. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  tendencies  in  the  wrong 
direction  in  our  educational  history,  if  there  be 
such  the  only  advantage  of  discussing  them  is  to 
direct  public  attention  to  them  in  order  that  a  remedy 
may  be  found  and  applied.  If  evils  be  remediless, 
the  less  we  talk  about  them  the  better.  The  old 
philosopher  was  wise  who  said:  "There  are  two 
things  we  should  never  fret  about:  What  we  can  help, 
and  what  we  cannot  help."  If  we  can  help  the  evil, 
let  us  do  so,  and  cease  grumbling;  it  we  cannot  help 
it  let  us  bear  it  in  silence. 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  few,  if  any,  difficulties 
exist  in  connection  with  our  educational  work  which 
may  not  be  overcome  by  patient  and  well  directed 
effort;  but  for  the  removal  of  some  of  them  we  must 
await  the  slow  process  of  general  enlightenment.  A 
public  school  system  having  its  ultimate  sanction  in 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  drawing  from  the  people 
its  sole  means  of  support  can  only  employ  measures 
which  public  opinion  and  sympathy  sustain.  Every 
school  district  in  the  province  <s  in  itself  a  corporation 
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invested  with  the  power  of  determining  just  how 
much  or  how  little  shall  be  appropriated  in  the  dis- 
trict for  educational  purposes.  In  many  cases  ignor- 
ance, selfishness,  personal  animosities  block  the  efforts 
of  the  more  enlightened  and  public  spirited.  In 
many  cases  trustees  are  elected  who  have  no  intelli- 
gent interest  in  maintaining  an  eflScient  school,  and 
whose  greatest  merit  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  their 
constituents  consists  in  saving  expense.  In  other 
cases  there  is  not  sufficient  interest  manifested  by 
ratepayers  to  induce  them  even  to  attend  the  school 
meeting.  In  not  a  few  cases  it  is  impossible  for 
trustees,  however  earnest  and  intelligent,  to  maintain 
a  good  school  even  for  one  term  in  the  year  on  the 
small  pittance  voted  by  the  ratepayers.  But  why 
continue  the  unpleasant  story?  It  is  already  too 
familiar  in  its  vexatious  details  to  many  of  you  who 
felt  the  consequences  of  such  unwisdom.  In  the 
cities  and  principal  centres  of  population,  the  evils  of 
which  I  speak  do  not  exist  except  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  The  problems  difficult  of  solution  are  found 
chiefly  in  country  districts,  and  must  be  patiently 
yet  persistently  dealt  with  until  the  conditions  im- 
prove. Legislation  and  regulations  of  the  board  of 
edncation  can  do  but  little  to  improve  these  condi- 
tions. The  truth  may  as  well  be  stated  that  the 
equity  of  general  taxation  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  country  has  not  by  any  means  been 
universally  admitted  by  those  who  have  no  children* 
to  send  to  school;  as  a  consequence  a  policy  of 
obstruction  and  passive  resistance  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  is  still  too  frequent. 

I  come  now  to  speak  briefly  of  a  few  matters  of 
prospective  interest  to  you  as  teachers.  And  first  I 
may  refer  to  the  course  of  study.  The  present  course 
for  the  first  eight  grades  was  authorized  five  years 
ago  in  1889.  There  has  never  been  up  to  the  present 
a  complete  course  authorised  for  the  high  schools. 
A  revised  course  is  now  being  prepared  for  all  grades, 
including  those  of  superior  and  grammar  schools  up 
to  and  including  the  twelfth  grade.  With  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  board  of  education,  this  course  will  take 
effect  at  the  ojiening  of  the  next  term,  and  I  trust 
will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  schools, 
and  in  harmony  with  approved  modern  methods  and 
ideas.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  depart  from  the 
present  course  only  in  regard  to  matters  in  which  the 
opinion  of  educational  experts  favors  a  different  plan. 
Some  of  you  have  seen  and  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  ten  appointed  by  the  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  to  draw  up  a  syllabus  of 
studies  for  the  schools  of  that  country.  These  ten 
invited  the  co-operation  of  six  other  groups  of  ten 
each,  assigning   to  each  group  the  consideration   of 


subjects  in  regard  to  which  every  member  of  the 
group  was  a  specialist.  Each  of  these  six  groups 
mbde  an  extended  report  to  the  committee  of  ten;  and 
the  latter  compiled  their  several  reports,  and  prepared 
a  scheme  which  has  been  given  to  the  public  as  the 
matured  result  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  seventy. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  plan  more  likely  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  intended  in  providing  the 
best  possible  curriculum  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
republic.  I  have  studied  this  report  carefully,  and 
have  availed  myself  of  many  suggestions  it  contains ; 
but  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  follow  too  close- 
ly its  details  in  the  course  prepared  for  our  schools, 
as  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  Before 
formally  adopting  the  revised  course  for  our  schools, 
I  propose  to  submit  it  for  examination  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  this  institute, 
and  to  invite  their  suggestions  as  to  desirable 
modifications. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  by  teachers  of  a 
prescribed  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools.  It 
is  a  difficult  task  to  strike  the  golden  mean  between 
a  freedom  of  action  as  to  subjects  taught,  and  the 
relative  time  given  to  each,  which  would  allow  the 
teacher  in  each  locality  to  be  a  law  unto  himself; 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  demand  a  rigid  uniformity 
which  leaves  no  discretionary  power  to  take  local 
circumstances  and  individual  necessities  into  consid- 
eration. And  yet  a  mean  between  these  extremes 
must  be  found  if  we  are  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand 
confusion,  disorganization,  and  waste  of  time;  and 
on  the  other  a  mechanical  system  which  exalts  form 
above  substance,  and  insists  that  every  pupil  in  our 
schools  shall  be  stretched  on  the  same  procrustean 
bed.  The  difficulty  may  be  partly  avoided  in  the 
higher  grades  (if  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  be  em- 
ployed) by  allowing  optional  studies  and  elective 
courses.  In  the  grades  below  those  of  the  high  schools 
the  relative  time  devoted  to  each  study  must  be,  in 
some  measure,  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion;  for 
even  in  the  same  school  the  conditions  frequently 
change.  The  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter,  of  regula- 
tions should  govern  the  teacher;  but  in  any  modifi- 
cation of  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  he  *should  be 
careful  not  to  depart  from  the  written  record, 
whether  in  regard  to  relative  time  or  subject,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  best  educational  interests  of  any  of 
his  pupils  shall  clearly  require  a  change.  It  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  to  permit  the 
individual  opinions,  the  personal  preferences,  the 
prejudices,  or  the  whims,  whether  of  pupils,  teachers, 
parents,  or  trustees,  to  determine  the  kind  and  extent 
of   the  instruction  to  be  given  in  any  school ;  but 
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discretionary  latitude  must  be  allowed  the  teacher  to 
some  extent  to  provide  for  special  cases  and  local 
conditions.  , 

In  addition  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  programme 
provided  for  the  guidance  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
institute,  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  find  time  for  the 
discussion  of  two  or  three  matters  in  regard  to  which 
an  opinion  expressed  by  the  teachers  would  have 
great  weight  with  the  board  of  education. 

The  tirst  of  these  I  shall  mention  is,  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  in  the  interests  of  public  education  to 
revert  to  the  former  arrangement  as  to  the  school 
year — that  is,  having  the  school  terms  beginning  on 
the  first  of  May  and  the  first  of  November  respective- 
ly, and  the  school  year  end  on  the  31st  October.  As 
the  provincial  fiscal  year  has  been,  by  the  action  of 
the  legislature  at  its  last  session,  made  to  end  as 
formerly  in  October,  it  would  seem  to  be  fitting  that 
the  school  year  should  terminate  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  school  year  and 
the  fiscal  year  shall  be  exactly  co-terminus.  Snch 
an  arrangement  would,  without  doubt,  be  desirable 
in  many  respects;  but  the  inconvenience  of  disturbing 
present  arrangements,  the  necessity  that  would  follow 
of  making  numerous  changes  in  the  school  manual, 
and  the  temporary  confusion  incident  to  a  general 
change  of  any  kind,  when  great  interests  and  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  concerned,  suggest  that  the 
change  should  not  be  made  unless  it  be  clearly 
apparent  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  shall  be  thereby  advanced.  Should  the 
school  year  remain  as  it  is,  and  should  the  legislature 
be  called  to  meet  in  January  or  February,  I  would 
probably  find  it  impossible  to  lay  the  annual  school 
report  before  the  legislature  at  the  opening  of  the 
session;  but,  I  presume,  that  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  changing  the  school  year,  as  the  report  could  be 
ready  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

As  I  propose  to  invite  the  institute  to  give  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  this  matter,  I  do  not  wish 
here  to  state  the  reasons  which  present  themselves  to 
me  for  or  against  the  suggested  change.  I  will  only 
say  that  the  general  interests  of  education  through- 
out the  province  shall  determine  the  matter,  not  the 
convenience  of  either  the  educational  department  or 
of  the  teachers  as  a  class — much  less  sectional  views 
or  local  prejudices. 

Another  interesting  subject  of  discussion  pertains 
to  the  expediency  of  establishing  some  system  of 
reciprocity  between  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
in  regard  to  the  recognition  anywhere  in  Canada  of 
teachers'  certificates,  or  licenses  granted  by  the 
Educational  Department  of  any  of  the  provinces. 
This  question  was  introduced  at  the  Dominion  Asso- 


ciation held  in  the  city  of  Moutreal  in  1892,  when 
the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  and  the  super- 
intendents of  the  other  provinces  were  constituted  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  adopting 
some  system  of  inter-provincial  reciprocity  in  this 
matter.  I  have  recently  had  a  communication  from 
the  minister  of  Ontario  on  the  subject,  which  I  shall 
now  read  for  your  information  : 

Education  Depahtment,  ) 

Toronto,  5th  April,  1894.  J 
II Y  Deau  SlK,— 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion held  in  Montreal  in  1892,  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
Ontario  and  the  various  superintendents  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces were  constituted  a  committee  to  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  adopting  some  system  of  inter-provincial  reciprocity 
in  teachers'  certificates  of  the  higher  grades 

In  order  that  you  may  consider  the  standards  adopted  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  I  enclose  a  memorandum  of  the 
requirements  for  first  and  second  class  certificates  from 
wbich,  and  from  the  statutes  and  regulations  respecting  the 
public  and  high  schools,  which  I  send  herewith,  you  will  be 
able  to  compare  the  qualifications  required  for  these  grades 
with  the  qualifications  required  for  similar  grades  in  your 
province. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  from  you,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  a  similar  memorandum  of  requirements  for  the 
same  grade  of  certificates  in  your  province,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  standards  in  Ontario  to  receive  teachers 
holding  such  grades  of  certificates  without  further  exam- 
ination. 

If  on  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  required  for 
Ontario,  you  are  of  opinion  that  teachers  holding  first  and 
second  class  certificates  may  properly  be  accepted  by  you 
without  examination,  kindly  let  me  know.  I  shall  com- 
municate with  you,  on  receipt  of  the  papers  asked  for,  with 
regard  to  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  your  standards 
by  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario. 

By  reference  to  page  SO  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Dominion 
Association  you  will  observe  that  the  same  committee  was 
appointed  "to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  some  general  system  of  classification  and 
nomenclature  of  schools." 

I  would  be  greatly  pleased  if  the  different  provinces 
would  adopt  some  common  classification,  as  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  comparisons  and  statistical  references.  If  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  could  agree  upon  a  classification  for  statis- 
tical purposes,  under  the  head  of  elementary  schools  and 
secondary  schools,  all  that  would  be  required  for  statistical 
purposes  would,  in  ray  opinion,  be  attained.  The  question 
to  be  settled,  then,  would  be  a  common  standard  for  these 
two  classes  of  schools.  In  Ontario,  public  schools,  separate 
schools,  kindergartens  and  night  schools  would  then  be 
classified  as  elementary  schools,  and  are  practically  so 
classified  now  under  the  designation  public  schools.  In  the 
same  way  our  high  schools  are  secondary  schools,  and  the 
only  class  of  secondary  schools  recognized  by  statute.  If 
all  the  provinces  in  their  statutes  and  regulations  adopted 
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the  terms  "elementary  schools"  and  "high  schools"  for 
certain  courses  of  education,  it  would  greatly  simplify 
matters:  but  even  if  this  were  not  done  as  a  matter  of 
statute,  if  the  reports  of  the  various  departments  summarized 
school  population  under  these  two  heads,  the  same  thing 
■would  be  accomplished  —  providing  the  standards  were 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  the  provinces. 

I  would  like  the  Dominion  Association  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  1805;  my  present  impression  is  that  the  meeting 
should  be  held  in  Toronto. 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Ross, 

Minister  of  Education. 

I  will  not  auticipate  the  discussion  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  which  I  trust  we  shall  find  some  time  for 
holding  before  the  close  of  our  deliberations.  I  will 
only  say  that  however  such  a  system  of  inter-provin- 
cial reciprocity  might  affect  the  individual  interests 
of  teachers  in  any  of  the  Provinces,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  with  favor  from  a  broad,  patriotic  national 
standpoint.  The  framers  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  were  politically  wise  when  they  avoid- 
ed the  attempt  to  solve  several  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible problems  by  relegating  educational  affairs  to  the 
care  and  control  of  the  provincial  governments, 
rather  than  of  the  central  government.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  strong 
central  educational  board  to  unite  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  our  common  country  in  matters  which  lie 
at  the  very  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  and  which 
must  be  a  potent  factor  in  determining  its  status 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  formation  of  a 
Dominion  association  of  teachers  was  intended  to  aid 
in  creating  such  a  bond.  One  result  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  association  has  been  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  Canadian  history  for  our 
schools  which  shall  treat  the  subject  from  a  Canadian 
and  not  a  purely  provincial  standpoint.  Another 
result  is  the  proposal  before  us  to  unite  upon  a  syllabus 
of  scholastic  and  professional  qalifications  for  teach- 
ers, which  will  be  recognized  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific;  so  that  any  one  of  you  who  shall  have 
passed  the  prescribed  examinations  in  his  own  pro- 
vince would  be  recognized  throughout  the  Dominion 
as  an  educated  and  trained  teacher  having  a  right  to 
offer  his  professional  services  to  any  board  of  school 
trustees  from  Cape  Breton  to  Vancouver  Island,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  and  some- 
times the  humiliation  of  undergoing  examination 
again,  even  upon  the  elementary  subjects  of  a  com- 
mon school  course.  I  believe  there  is  no  disposition 
in  any  of  the  provinces  to  disparage  the  educational 
work  of  its  sister  provinces;  and  yet  judging  from  the 
sectional  nature  of  our  school  regulations  a  stranger 
might  be  justified  in  inferring  that  the  educational 


department  of  each  province  viewed  with  distrust 
and  suspicion  the  license  examinations  of  all  the 
others. 

If  it  be  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  Dominion 
to  avoid  racial  and  religious  jealousies,  to  diseourage 
provincial  sectionalism,  to  promote  a  sentiment  of 
national  unity  and  true  patriotism;  then  the  schools 
must  be  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  genuine  charity 
towards  all  classes  of  our  people,  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  country  we  call  our  own,  and  a  greater  pride  in 
being  a  Canadian  than  in  being  even  a  New  Bruns- 
wicker  or  a  Nova  Scotian. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  materially  conduce  to  this 
end  were  there  an  educational  bureau  organized  at 
Ottawa  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  ability  and 
enthusiasm,  equal  to  the  ability  and  enthusiasm 
of  W.  T.  Harris,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington.  There  is  an  ample  field  and 
abundance  of  work  for  such  a  man  and  such  an 
office,  without  encroaching  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  the  educational  autonomy  of  any  individual 
province.  The  generous  maintenance  of  such  a 
department  by  the  federal  government  would  tend  to 
solve  some  knotty  problems,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to 
promote  the  educational  work  of  every  part  of  the 
Dominion. 

There  are  other  subjects,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
upon  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  if  time 
permitted;  but  I  must  forbear.  The  success  of  this 
institute  as  an  educational  agency  is  largely  in  your 
hands.  The  teachers  who  are  appointed  to  read 
papers  do  not  wish  to  monopolize  the  time  of  this 
institute.  They  present  themes  and  thoughts  for 
your  consideration,  and  invite  the  expression  of  your 
views.  The  interests  committed  to  us  are  of  surpass- 
ing importance.  To  conserve  them  we  need  to 
gather  information  from  every  available  source.  We 
need  wisdom,  not  simply  erudition.  We  need  the 
wisdom  which  is  "  profitable  to  direct." 

We  who  are  assembled  here  represent  all  grades 
and  conditions  of  schools;  we  have  been  surrounded 
by  social  circumstances  which  greatly  differ ;  but 
we  have  one  purpose  in  common,  to  become  better 
teachers.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  to  contribute  to 
this  result,  whether  he  come  from,  city  or  country, 
whether  engaged  in  the  higher  or  lower  grades, 
whether  ready  of  speech  or  disposed  to  {dead  as  did 
the  great  Hebrew  law-giver  when  confronted  with  a 
public  duty:  "  0  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither 
heretofore,  nor  since  thou  has  8])oken  to  thy  servant; 
but  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue." 
Take  courage.  The  man,  "  slow  of  speech  and  of  a 
slow  tongue"  did  a  great  work  for  his  kindred  and 
country,  while  his   more  eloquent  brother  brought 
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shaineaiid  confusion  to  the  host.  I  have  made  allu- 
sion to  one  Old  Testament  licro.  I  will  refer  to 
another  in  conclusion.  It  was  said  oj,  David,  the 
great  King  of  Israel:  "  After  he  had  served  his  gener- 
ation by  the  will  of  God,  he  fill  on  sleep."  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  fellow  teachers,  we  can  have  no 
grander  ambition  than  to  "  serve  our  generation  by 
the  will  of  God.'"  A  greater  than  David  said  : 
"He  that  is  greatest  among  you  let  him  be  your 
minister."  Greatness  is  measured  not  by  the  number 
of  our  fellows  who  serve  os,  but  by  the  number  whom 
we  are  able  to  faithfully  serve. 


Public  Educational  Meeting. 

The  public  educational  meeting,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Inch,  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
teachers  and  citizens.  A  pleasant  musical  programme 
was  carried  out,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Carter  delighting  the 
audience  with  her  finely  cultivated  voice,  and  Inspec- 
tor Bridges' excellent  bass  was  displayed  to  advantage 
in  the  "  Miller  of  the  Dee."  A  violin  solo  by  Mr.  E. 
B.  Manning  was  well  executed.  Dr.  Inch,  in  open- 
ing the  meeting,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  business 
enterprise  of  St.  John  and  to  the  eflBciency  of  its 
schools,  second  to  none  in  Canada.  Mayor  Robert- 
son, in  a  happy  speech,  welcomed  the  teachers  to  St. 
John,  and  took  occasion  in  the  course  of  his  excellent 
address  to  point  out  that  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  land  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible 
to  fit  them  for  the  every  day  struggles  of  life  which 
they  would  have  to  meet  sooner  or  later.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men  and  young  women  to  look  down  on  manual 
labor  and  upon  laboring  men.  The  average  boy 
seemed  to  be  far  more  anxious  to  go  into  a  lawyer's 
oflBce  than  into  a  foundry  or  a  machine  shop.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  in  such  a  position  they  could 
more  readily  obtain  access  into  the  better  families. 
His  worship  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  so  in  the 
United  States,  nor  in  the  mother  country,  and  that 
such  a  spirit  should  not  be  fostered  by  the  young 
men  or  young  women  of  Canada. 

Dr.  C.  W.  W'eldon,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees  of  St.  John,  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
high  character  of  teachers'  work  and  the  respon- 
sibility devolving  upon  them.  He  hoped  that  in  the 
future  salaries  more  commeiisurate  with  the  services 
rendered  would  be  paid  to  teachers. 

Chancellor  Rand  of  McMaster  L'niversity,  formerly 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  both  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  meeting.  He  said  it  did  him  good 
to  see  the  rapid  progress  being  made  in  education  in 


this  province.  He  often  thought  of  New  Brunswick 
and  of  her  educational  standing,  and  there  was  an 
educational  periodical  which  he  read  with  no  ordinary 
interest.  He  scanned  the  pages  of  educational  papers 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  in  his  estima- 
tion none  were  comparable  to  the  Educationai. 
Review,  which  so  admirably  represented  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  these  provinces.  He  was  free  to 
say  that  if  any  person  would  compare  this  country 
with  any  other  state  or  province  on  the  continent, 
the  relative  standing  of  New  Brunswick  would  he  an 
honorable  one  and  one  which  every  citizen  should 
feel  proud  of.  In  no  other  country  did  the  teachers 
possess  a  higher  social  standing,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  greatest  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  work.  The 
manner  in  which  the  public  men  of  New  Brunswick 
had  interested  themselves  in  educational  matters  had 
not  only  surprised  him,  but  had  been  very  gratifying. 
Dr.  Rand  made  mention  of  the  present  lieutenant 
governor  of  this  province  and  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Boyd  as  men  who  had  done  much  for  education  in 
in  this  province. 

Prof.  Andrews,  of  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sackville, 
and  president  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science,  took 
a  biological  text,  from  which  he  wove  a  very  instruc- 
tive address,  showing  with  considerable  skill,  the 
functions  of  "  bioplasts"  in  the  work  of   education. 

Rev.  W.  0.  Raymond,  who  bad  been  expected  to 
address  the  meeting  on  the  early  history  of  education 
in  the  province,  excused  himself  from  making  a 
speech  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Thursday's  Sessions. 

The  election  of  the  executive  committee  took  place 
at  Thursday  morning  session  as  follows  :  G.  U.  Hay, 
B.  C.  Foster,  Geo.  A.  Inch,  Marion  Tibbits,  Geo.  J. 
Oulton,  K.  R.  Bartlett,  Lillian  Burtt,  James  Barry, 
S.  W.  Irons,  A.  C.  M.  Lawson. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Bridges,  Ph.  D.,  then  read   his  paper: 

Mr.  President — Ladies  and  6entleme7i, — 

I  must  crave  your  indulgence  for  substituting 
another  subject  for  the  one  which  was  first  assigned 
to  me  on  the  programme,  but  the  limited  time 
at  my  disposal  compelled  me  to  take  a  subject 
to  which  I  had  already  given  some  thought  and 
one  more  in  line  with  my  own  work  —  a  subject 
in  short  which  I  could  adequately  discuss.  There  was, 
moreover,  another  reason  which  perhaps  had  even 
greater  weight  with  me  than  the  one  I  have  just  given. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  our  best  teachers  fully  realized 
the  importance  of  a  broader  and  deeper  scholarship 
in  their  profession  and  were  m-king  what  effort  they 
could  in  that  direction.     Indeel,  that  person  is  not 
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worthy  of  the  name  of  teacher  who  does  not  feel  the 
responsibility  of  his  otKce,  and  realize  the  necessity 
of  a  broad  and  complete  mental  equipment  ;  for  I 
hold  that  the  following  maxim  is  essentially  true,  "  the 
teacher  and  not  the  system  makes  the  school."  The 
teacher  is  to  the  school  as  the  engineer  to  the  engine, 
the  captain  to  the  ship,  the  general  to  the  army. 
School-house,  text-books,  apparatus,  classification,  at- 
tendance, trustees  and  inspectors,  may  all  be  admirable 
in  their  way,  and  may  possess  every  requisite  of  excel- 
lence, and  yet,  for  the  want  of  a  good  teacher,  the 
school  may  be  but  a  name.  No  good  instruction 
will  be  given,  no  moral  or  mental  discipline  imparted, 
no  desire  for  knowledge  inspired — in  short,  all  the 
costly  and  careful  preparation  for  education  will 
accomplish  but  little  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accomplished 
teacher  will  almost  create  a  good  school  in  the  face  of 
every  obstacle,  since  his  power  and  skill  will  turn  the 
very  defectiveness  of  the  means  employed  into  the 
means  of  improvement.  If  it  be  true,  as  Disraeli 
has  remarked,  that  "  upon  the  education  of  the 
people  of  a  country  the  fate  of  a  country  depends," 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  the  teacher's  office.  In  his  hands  is  the  plastic 
material  which  is  some  day  to  determine  our  country's 
fate.  How  important,  then,  that  the  teacher  should 
be  adequately  prepared  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
his  calling.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  pass  on  to  the 
subject  which  I  have  selected  for  discussion  this 
morning. 

It  is  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  a  teacher  to  be 
regaled  from  time  to  time  with  the  views  on  educa- 
tion which  are  held  by  the  parents  among  whom  he 
labors.  He  meets  with  men  of  all  kinds  of  opinions, 
sometimes  with  men  of  no  oi)iuions  at  all.  Many  per- 
sons send  their  children  to  school  without  a  word  of 
inquiry,  and  permit  them  to  remain  there  year  after 
year  without  manifesting  any  interest  whatever  in 
their  progress.  Some  do  this  because  they  are  too 
busy  with  their  own  pursuits,  and  have  no  time  to 
waste  on  these  things,  others  because  they  are 
too  timid  to  give  you  their  opinions,  or,  it  may  be, 
because  they  have  no  opinions  on  the  subject  at  all. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  honor  the  teacher  with 
a  free  expression  of  their  views  about  education.  Of 
these,  some  send  their  children  to  school  simply 
because  it  is  the  custom  to  do  so.  Such  men  evince 
8  profound  contempt  for  school  instruction,  and  tell 
you  that  though  they  themselves  had  but  one  year's 
schooling  in  their  whole  lives,  they  have  acquired  far 
more  money  than  many  who  have  passed  years  at 
school.  Men  of  this  class  seldom  interview  the 
teacher  a  second  time,  since  the^have  no  real  interest 


in  what  or  how  much  their  children  learn,  or  how 
they  discharge  their  duties  at  school.  Yet  there  are 
parents  who  have  a  deep  regard  for  instruction.  They 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  utility  and  advan- 
tages, and  inquire  into  the  methods  of  study  pursued, 
the  arrangement  of  hours,  the  rules  and  regulations— 
in  short,  they  are  anxious  to  know  all  about  the  entii'e 
internal  economy  of  your  school.  One  believes 
no  school  can  be  governed  without  the  rod;  another 
emphatically  asserts  that  corporal  punishment  is  a 
relic  of  a  by-gone  time  and  thoroughly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  boasted  refinement  of  our  nineteenth  century. 
One  is  most  anxious  for  his  boy  or  girl  to  have  lessons 
enough  out  of  school  to  keep  his  time  well  occupied 
at  home;  another  is  of  the  opinion  that  too  many 
lessons  will  check  the  exuberant  spirits  of  his  child, 
and  insists  there  shall  be  no  tasks  to  be  prepared 
out  of  school  hours.  But  upon  no  point  do  opinions 
differ  more  than  upon  the  branches  to  be  studied. 
Most  men  have  strong  opinions  of  their  own  as  to 
what  is  practical  and  what  simply  theoretical,  and  in 
general  their  notion  of  what  is  practical  is  drawn 
largely  from  their  own  occupations  and  their  own 
individual  experience.  For  example,  the  doctor 
attaches  the  highest  possible  importance  to  natural 
science,  and  values  little  else.  The  lawyer  believing 
that  there  is  little  practical  outside  of  litigation  and 
politics  says,  give  my  son  a  thorough  course  of  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  as  much  constitutional  law 
as  you  can.  The  manufacturer  lays  the  greateststress 
upon  mathematics  and  chemistry,  while  the  merchant, 
looking  hopefully  at  his  son  and  remarking  that  he  is 
soon  to  succeed  him  in  his  own  business,  enjoins  you 
particularly  not  to  neglect  his  arithmetic.  The  agri- 
culturist states  that  he  intends  to  make  a  plain 
farmer  out  of  his  boy,  and  of  course  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  learn  geometry  or  algebra,  and 
all  those  big  studies.  The  clergyman  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  nothing  more  highly  practical  than 
classical  learning,  and  will  say,  let  my  boy  study 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  collector  of  the  port,  or  the 
custom  house  officer,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoins  you  to 
see  that  his  boy  is  well  grounded  in  the  modern 
languages,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that,  in  these 
days  of  immigration  and  rapid  intercourse  between 
nations,  a  good  French  or  German  scholar  can  get 
good  positions  and  fat  salaiies.  In  one  word,  it  is 
certain  that  most  parents  have  no  comprehensive  or 
correct  views  as  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  educa- 
tion, but  are  satisfied  to  limit  their  observations  upon 
it  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  visible  horizon. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  amid  this  grand 
diversity  of  ojjinions,  to  ascertain  by  careful  inquiry 
and  thought,  what  sound  education  is,  to  form  fixed 
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opinions  of  his  own  in  reference  to  schools,  methods 
and  subjects  of  instruction  which  if  called  upon,  he  can 
defend  wiih  surticient  ability  to  insure  for  himself  a 
respectful  hearing. 

Of  all  the  complaints  which  parents  make  against 
established  systems  of  instruction,  the  most  common, 
perhaps,  is  that  their  boys  should  be  obliged  to  waste 
so  much  precious  time  in  the  study  of  Latin.  The 
time  and  labor  of  learning  it,  tbey  urge,  is  great,  and 
and  when  it  is  learnt  it  is  useless  for  the  business  of 
life.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  the 
study  of  Latin  is  a  practical  study  and  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  times,  or  whether  it  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  so-called  progressive  spirit  which  char- 
terizes  the  present  century.  It  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  do  this,  to  inquire  briefly:  What  the  objects 
of  school  instruction  are?  What,  then,  is  the  chief 
end  or  object  of  school  instruction?  The  ever 
ready,  but  somewhat  vague  answer  is,  "  to  prepare 
the  pupil  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  future  life."  If  this  be  the  correct  answer,  then 
manifestly  the  work  of  school  instruction  is  one  of 
great  latitude  and  immense  importance.  It  is  enough, 
however,  for  our  present  purpose  to  insist  that  a  great 
object  of  this  instruction  is  to  develop  the  intellectual 
strength  of  the  child,  and  to  furnish  him  with  that 
knowledge,  which  is  power.  Allow  me  to  quote  the 
words  which  an  eminent  citizen  of  Boston  uttered  a 
few  years  ago  when  addressing  the  school-masters' 
club  in  that  city:  "A  well  disciplined  mind  is  the 
first  requisite  of  success  in  business  as  well  as  in  pro- 
fessional life.  The  great  variety  of  pursuits  and  the 
keenness  of  competition  of  the  present  day  render 
the  choice  of  an  occupation  for  a  boy  a  task  of  no 
little  difficulty.  It  therefore  behooves  the  teacher  to 
so  discipline  the  youthful  mind  that  when  a  boy 
comes  out  of  school  he  may  be  able  to  direct  a  well 
trained  mind  to  such  occupations  as  taste,  fitness  and 
circumstances  may  dictate.  Whatever  the  instincts 
and  endowments  of  the  pupils,  or  whatever  their 
future  occupation  may  be,  all  should  be  taught 
habits  of  observation  and  concentration."  To  this  I 
would  add  that  a  man  may  have  gained  more  out  of 
what  he  has  forgotten  than  out  of  what  he  remembers 
of  his  school  instruction,  if  in  the  process  of  instruc- 
tion he  has  learned  to  use  his  own  faculties  and  has 
had  a  spirit  of  inquiry  developed  within  him.  Man's 
relations  to  himself  and  others  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  that  he  should  do  his  own  thinking. 
It  is  then  the  first  work  of  the  true  teacher  to 
train  the  pupil  by  every  method  he  can  devise  to  do 
this.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  must  be  awakened  in  a 
pupil,  and  until  we  succeed  in  doing  this  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  anything  else;  here,  then,  we  must  delay. 


no  matter  how  long  the  work  may  require,  No 
matter  what  amount  of  time  may  be  spent  by  the 
teacher  in  filling  children's  heads,  no  matter  if  they 
are  conducted  through  whole  treatises  on  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography  and  history,  unless  their  under- 
standing is  taught  and  keeps  pace  with  the  process, 
the  whole  is  simply  mechanical,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  school  period  what  they  have  gained  in  facts  will 
not  be  equal  to  one  principle  thoroughly  understood. 
It  is  the  study  of  principles  that  disciplines  and 
strengthens  the  mind,  and  they  are  the  foundations 
of  all  solid  learning.  If  the  mind  be  strengthened 
and  invigorated  by  systematic  courses  of  thought 
constantly  and  habitually  pursued,  it  may  discover 
new  principles,  and  perhaps  even  new  sciences  ;  but 
no  weak  or  puerile  mind  ever  yet  originated  anything 
of  value  to  itself  or  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
owe  everything  to  the  working  of  a  strong  mind  upon 
principles.  The  mind  of  a  Newton  by  reflecting  on 
so  simple  an  occurrence  as  the  falling  of  an  apple 
from  a  tree  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
solved  for  all  time  questions  which  had  puzzled  and 
baffled  the  ablest  minds  of  previous  ages.  Again,  it 
was  the  operation  of  a  vigorous  mind  upon  a  well 
known  principle  that  brought  Columbus  across  the 
Atlantic  and  gave  us  for  our  heritage  this  glorious 
western  world.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  Franklin, 
who  tame<i  the  lightning  and  brought  it  from  the 
clouds?  All  these  men  whom  I  have  mentioned  were 
independent  thinkers  with  well  disciplined  minds 
habituated  to  active,  persevering  inquiry.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  main  objects  bf  school  instruc- 
tion to  train  up  a  community  of  independent  think- 
ers, since  they  are  the  only  men  who  can  produce 
important  results.  If  the  independent  thinkers  of  a 
community  are  but  one  in  a  hundred,  they  must  and 
will  in  the  end  be  the  leaders  of  the  whole,  from  the 
strictly  necessity  of  the  case.  This,  then,  being 
admitted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  "  business  of  the 
teacher  is  to  teach  the  art  of  thinking,  which  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  true  manliness."  I  have 
never  seen  this  idea  better  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Edward  Thring,  the  late  distinguished 
head  master  of  Uppingham  school.  "Thought," 
says  he,  "  is  the  teacher's  care,  and  the  production  of 
thought  his  intention.  But  as  mind  is  a  living 
power,  with  all  the  changeful  properties  of  life,  not 
only  the  production  of  thought,  but  tlie  training  and 
shaping  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  skilful,  self- 
restrained  and  consciously  harmonious  is  a  teacher's 
province.  The  work  of  a  teacher,  then,  is  two-fold, 
producing  thought  and  training  it." 

We  may  now  ask  the  question,  By  what  subjects  in 
the  curriculum    of  study  can  this   result    be    best 
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attained?  I  reply,  unhesitatingly,  by  the  study  of 
mathematics,  science  aud  language.  The  study  of 
mathematics  is  particularly  adapted  to  train  pupils  to 
habits  of  systematic  regular  and  connected  thought, 
as  it  is  progressive,  each  successive  step  arising  imme- 
diately out  of,  and  being  an  easy  deduction  from  the 
preceding.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  one  which 
very  properly  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  school 
course,  and  it  will  meet  the  view  which  we  have 
stated  as  to  the  objects  of  school  instruction.  It 
disciplines  the  mind  and  starts  it  upon  new  processes 
of  thought,  it  suggests  one  inquiry  after  another  and 
leads  the  mind  to  develop  effectually  its  own  resour- 
ces and  strength.  It  is  also  an  exceedingly  practical 
subject.  Some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is 
indispensable  in  all  the  higher  arts  of  construction. 
The  village  carpenter,  equally  with  the  builder  of  a 
cantilever  bridge  makes  hourly  reference  to  its  princi- 
ples. The  surveyor,  the  architect,  the  builder,  the 
mason,  and  the  various  artisans  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  house  are  all  guided  by  mathematical 
truths.  Out  of  geometry,  as  applied  to  astronomy, 
has  grown  the  art  of  navigation,  wliich  has  so  enor- 
mously increased  our  foreign  commerce.  There  is 
also  the  ajiplication  of  mechanics  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  modern  manufactures  depends.  We  are 
indebted  to  machinery  for  almost  all  our  comforts 
and  luxuries.  Take  the  house  in  which  we  live,  the 
clothing  we  wear,  the  daily  newspaper,  the  locomo- 
tive— these  are  all  the  products  of  machinery.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  a  point  so  generally  conceded 
as  the  utility  of  the  study  of  mathematics,  since  few 
persons  I  imagine,  will  question  what  has  been  urged 
in  its  favor.  If  we  pass  next  to  science,  we  shall  find 
no  less  cogent  reasons  for  its  place  in  a  well  planned 
curriculum  of  study.  Take  for  example  the  subject 
of  physics.  Joined  with  mathematics  it  has  given  us 
the  steam  engine,  which  does  the  work  of  millions  of 
labourers  —  the  thermometer,  the  microscope,  the 
mariner's  compass,  the  telegraph.  Our  obligations 
to  chemistry  are  even  more  numerous  than  those  to 
physics.  In  fact,  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  a  knowledge  of  science  in  some  of  its 
departments  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Indeed 
the  marvellous  discoveries  and  inventions  to  which 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences  have  led, 
have  developed  a  strange  misconception  in  the  minds 
of  superficial  thinkers  with  respect  to  their  value  as 
instruments  of  mental  discipline  when  compared  with 
the  study  of  language.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
assumed  that  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  physics, 
and  of  chemistry,  will  supply  to  the  average  man 
equally  with  the  technical  worker  something  which 
he  may  constantly  put  in   use — while   the   study  of 


language,  more  particularly  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  the  subjects  connected  with  them, 
supplies  a  pupil  with  idle  things,  with  a  knowledge 
that  has  no  connection  with  daily  life.  Now,  while 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  importance  of  giving 
every  pupil  training  in  mathematics,  and  some  train- 
ing in  two  or  three  of  the  natural  sciences — say 
botany,  physics  and  chemistry — enough  to  give  him 
a  clear  conception  of  the  way  in  which  scientific  work 
is  carried  on,  I  consider  it  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  true  education  to  maintain  that  their 
chief  value  lies  in  their  practical  application. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  assert  that  the  study  of 
language  is  the  other  great  and  all  important  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  Now,  then,  we  are 
upon  controverted  ground,  but  I  am  bold  enough  to 
claim  that  language  takes  precedence,  in  some  re- 
spects, even  of  mathematics  and  science  as  a  primary 
study.  What,  we  venture  to  ask,  can  there  be  more 
practical  than  the  study  of  language?  No  in- 
dividual passes  a  waking  hour  without  bringing 
it  into  active  use.  We  employ  it  in  school  in  the  com- 
munication of  all  other  knowledge,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  pupils  comprehend  and  appreciate  the 
full  force  of  the  language  used,  do  they  conceive  with 
clearness  the  idea  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  they  should  at  once  begin  the  study  of 
language  which  is  "  the  most  powerful  of  all  agents  in 
Ijroducing  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  morale 
intellectual,  and  material  world."  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  in  this  connection  some  interesting 
words  by  Dr.  Thring,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded. 

Something  is  required  which  shall  be  perfectly  easy,  and 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  hard ;  familiar  to  all  and  known  to 
none;  so  simple  that  babies  learn  it  with  ease,  so  compli- 
cated that  the  ablest  are  ever  learning  it  unsuccessfully;  all 
these,  and  many  more  like  i^aradoxes,  are  reconciled  in  lan- 
guage. Language  is  the  material  ready  at  hand  for  the 
training  of  the  whole  world.  Language  is  the  most  perfect 
Held  of  exercise  for  accuracy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the 
mistress  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  medium  of  all  thought. 
No  nation,  therefore,  can  be  considered  to  have  made  a  be- 
ginning of  true  educational  system,  which  does  not  use  the 
store  of  material,  which  the  most  ignorant  already  possess, 
in  order  to  train  thought,  observation  and  accuracy. 

The  dis  igreement,  however,  is  not  exactly  here. 
All  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  language,  and  of 
an  ability  to  use  it  with  intelligence,  strength  and 
fluency.  The  main  question  is,  what  language  or  lan- 
guages are  necessary  and  of  primary  importance  in 
the  course  of  study?  We  use  nothing  but  English  in 
our  daily  conversation.  Our  instruction  is  given  en- 
tirely in  English.  Why  then  is  it  necessary  to  learn 
any  language  but  English?  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
learn  any  language  not  now  spoken,  such  as  Latin  ?  We 
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shall  admit  that  the  elementary  principles  which  regu- 
late the  construction  of  sentences  can  be  learnt  best  in 
the  pupil's  own  language.  After  these  are  learned  all 
reasonable  dittieulties  become  an  advantage,  not  a  dis- 
advantage. "  Observation  and  accuracy  are  of  prime 
importance  in  the  work  of  teaebiTig;  but,  observation 
requires  novelty,  and  accuracy  requires  difliculty  for 
practice."  Now  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  the  Latin  lan- 
guage better  than  ourown  for  this  purpose?  The  answer 
is  because  it  is  a  language  of  inflections.  Inflected 
languages  have  the  power  of  changing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
thouglit.  This  produces  the  strange  order  of  the 
Latin  sentence  which  is  so  perplexing  to  the  beginner, 
but  which,  when  once  understood,  adds  so  much  to 
the  interest  he  feels  in  his  work. 

Now  what  a  field  for  thought  and  observation  is 
opened  up  to  the  pupil  by  this  new  power.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  and  judicious  teacher  the  young 
learner  is  led  to  compare  the  two  ways  of  expression, 
to  examine  closely  the  thought  which  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  to  note  which  of  the  two  languages  has 
succeeded  in  expressing  the  real  meaning  in  the  best 
way;  and  even  a  beginner  can  be  made  to  see  that  he 
cannot  put  the  sense  of  one  language  into  another, 
until  he  has  found  out  the  sense  for  himself.  The 
poet  Eunius  said  of  himself  that  he  had  three  souls, 
because  he  could  speak  Latin,  Greek  and  Oscan.  This 
is  a  profound  truth,  and  one  worthy  of  the  greatest 
attention  on  the  part  of  educators.  The  man  of  one 
language  is  always  liable  to  be  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  his  thoughts.  The  large  majority  of 
people,  even  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be 
fairly  well  educated,  do  not  understand  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  their  own  language,  and  this  doubt- 
less is  a  prime  cause  of  the  confusion  and  muddle 
that  esi.=t  at  present  in  both  public  and  private 
life.  Words  have  an  absurd  power  over  the  un 
trained  man  because  he  thoughtlessly  swallows  them 
whole,  but  had  he  been  trained  carefully  to  find  out 
the  exact  thought  embodied  in  an  English  sentence, 
to  trace  works  back  to  their  roots  and  get  at  their  real 
meaning,  their  effect  upon  him  would  often  be  very 
different.  Allow  me  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  accurate  and  preci-e  language  in  the 
matter  of  legislation.  The  Honorable  Caleb  Cushiug, 
of  Massachusetts,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  mature 
life  as  a  member  of  legislative  bodies.  He  was  for 
years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and 
though  always  in  the  minority  on  any  political  mea- 
sure, he  nevertheless  saved  the  state  from  much 
unconstitutional  legislation  by  his  power  over  the 
Ei^lish  language.  It  was  said  that  no  lawyer 
ever  brought  a  suit  into  court  in  which  the  success 
of  the   suit   depended   on   proving  to  be  unconstitu- 


tional or  defective  any  statute  of  which  Cushing  had 
the  control  in  the  committee  which  framed  it.  He 
was  able  to  say,  and  to  assist  others  to  say,  so  precise- 
ly what  was  meant,  that  no  person  could  misunder- 
stand the  statute,  or  any  clear  headed  lawyer  find  a 
flaw  in  it  on  which  to  sustain  a  lawsuit.  Those  who 
know  Mr.  Cushing  best,  explained  his  power  of  pre- 
cise utterance  by  one  fact  that  he  read  and  conversed 
in  half  a  dozen  different  languages,  and  made  language 
the  study  of  his  life. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  show  the 
practical  value  of  the  study  of  language,  to  indicate 
how  necessary  it  is  fur  a  man  to  know  some  language 
beside  his  own,  and  to  point  out  why  an  inflecti  d 
language  like  Latin  is  the  best  instrument  for 
stimulating  the  thought  of  the  young  student. 
There  are  persons,  however,  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  prove  that  French  and  German  can  supply 
the  student  with  all  the  advantages  to  be  found 
in  the  study  of  Latin  or  Grtck.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  there  is  considerable  scope  for  instuctive 
observation  in  the  teaching  of  these  languages, 
especially  if  the  students  are  well  advanced.  But 
these  languages  are  not  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ancient  ones,  if  the  latter  are  ever  overthrown.  Owing 
to  the  unparalleled  growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  recent  times  the  average  Englishman  or  American 
will  soon  think  as  little  of  learning  French  or  German 
as  he  does  now  of  learning  Dutch  or  Chinese.  As 
educational  instruments  they  are  very  inferior  to  Latin, 
since  their  grammatical  structure  is  almost  as  worn 
out  as  our  own.  Although  they  have  some  few  inflec- 
tions left,  these  are  not  marked  by  the  clearness 
which  characterizes  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  And 
it  is  idle  to  maintain  that  they  afford  an  equal  mental 
stimulus!  '-Greek  and  Latin  carry  us  into  an  entirely 
different  country  while  their  modern  rivals  can  take 
us  no  further  than  another  street  or  at  most  a  neigh- 
boring town."  The  next  point  that  I  wish  to  make 
in  favor  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  study  of  Latin 
is  this:  English  itself  is  a  composite  language  and 
owes  nearly  one-third  of  its  vocabulary  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  Latin.  It  is  idle  to  inveigh  against  the 
intrusion  of  these  Latin  words  into  our  own  tongue. 
They  are  there  to  stay,  and  such  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  thorough  or  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  English  is  possible  without 
1  some  acquaintance  with  Latin.  If  we  attempt  to 
I  trace  back  the  words  of  our  own  language  only 
but  a  step  or  two,  we  are  at  once  carried  away 
'  from  it  and  largely  to  the  Latin.  The  person  then, 
who  has  no  acquaintance  with  Latin,  can  only 
t  explain  a  large  number  of  words  loosely;  he  may  have, 
c  it  is  true,  some  general  impression  of  their  meaning, 
I  but  he  has  no  certain  or  exact  knowledge  of  the  aside 
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which  they  represent.  Nor  has  any  m>n  who  has 
not  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  the  right  to  deny  its  utility 
as  a  branch  of  instruction,  because  in  this  case  —  and 
I  make  the  assertion  with  all  due  courtesy  —  ho 
has  not  the  power  which  is  so  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  this 
important  question.  I  would  ask  any  teacher  who 
has  a  school  composed  in  part  of  those  who  are  study- 
ing Latin  or  Greek  if  he  has  not  observed  how  much 
more  readily  an  idea  can  be  conveyed  to  them  than  to 
those  who  study  English  alone.  If  they  are  reminded 
of  the  derivation  of  some  technical  term,  they  instantly 
apprehend  its  force  and  are  filled  with  a  desire  to 
know  all  that  can  bo  s.iid  about  it,  but  it  can  never 
be  anything  more  than  a  more  arbitrary  sound  to  the 
others.  That  teacher  has  had  but  very  little 
experience  or  has  made  but  a  very  limited  use  of  this 
power,  who  will  not  respond  heartily  to  the  statement 
just  made. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  point  out  very  briefly  another 
reason  why  the  study  of  Latin  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  practical  of  studies.  It  will  be 
readily  granted,  I  presume,  that  every  boy  who  is  to 
be  educated  at  all  must  be  taught  to  speak  and  to 
write  with  grammatical  accuracy.  The  great  English 
orator,  John  Bright,  used  to  speak  pathetically  of  the 
drudgery  he  had  undergone  in  trying  to  learn 
Murray's  grammar  and  how  entirely  it  had  been 
lost  labour  to  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  from  his  own 
experience  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  grammar 
was  not  to  be  gained  in  that  way.  Now  there  are 
obvious  reasons  why  English  alone  is  not  a  good 
language  in  which  to  learn  grammar.  It  is  composite 
in  structure;  here  and  there,  it  re'ains  the  old  Saxon 
inflections,  while  it  often  rejects  them  for  prefixes  and 
auxiliary  verbs;  these  with  many  more  reasons  will 
always  make  the  task  of  teaching  grammar  in  it  a  very 
difficult  one.  But  the  Latin  language  "  evolved  from 
its  own  resources  without  foreign  admixtures,  possess- 
ing such  a  fixed  and  systematic  framework,  such 
certainty  of  usage,  such  perfect  symmetry,  is  the 
model  language  for  the  grammarian;  in  short,  the 
fittest  of  all  instruments  for  teaching  the  principles 
of  universal  grammar."  If,  then,  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  grammar  is  a  desirable  accomplishment  for 
all  young  persons,  and  if  the  surest  way  to  attain  this 
is  through  the  study  of  Latin,'  no  more  need  be  said 
to  prove  that  all,  if  they  can  spare  the  time  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  should  study  the  language 
far  enough  to  be  able  to  read  Ciesar.  or  to  whatever 
length  may  be  necessary  for  grammatical  training. 
This  alone  ought  always  to  vindicate  for  it  a  main 
place  as  an  in.-^trument  of  education  without  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  Latin  is  the  key  to  the  study  of  mo=t 


modern  European  languages.  It  is  the  direct  parent 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian,  for  they  are  mere 
dialects  of  the  Latin,  and  may  be  acquired  by 
the  proficient  in  the  original  in  far  less  time  and  with 
more  ease  and  finish  than  by  others.  The  German 
language  also  has  received  large  accessions  from  its 
stores.  These  facts,  therefore,  should  prevent  many 
who  set  a  high  value  on  the  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  fiom  decrying  Latin  as  they  do.  All  that 
has  been  said  refers  only  to  the  grammatical  and 
linguistic  value  of  Latin,  as  an  instrument  of 
elementary  training.  Nothing  need  now  be  said  as  to 
its  higher  literary  and  historical  bearing;  since  these 
can  only  be  known  by  the  advanced  scholar,  but  I 
would  ask  any  one  who  has  felt  the  full  force  of 
Tully's  voice,  or  'Virgil's  lay,'  or  '  Livy's  pictured 
page,'  if  he  ever  regrets  the  time  that  he  has  spent 
upon  the  study  of  Latin. 

I  shall  now  bring  this  jjaper  to  a  conclusion  by 
making  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  f)roper  age  for  the 
commencement  of  what  is  generally  considered  a  dififi- 
cult  study.  Those  who  learnt  their  Latin  thirty  or 
more  years  ago  will  remember  that  beginning  the 
Latin  grammar  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  they  waded 
through  accidence,  syntax,  Delectus  and  Arnold's 
Latin  Prose,  and  that  they  were  fifteen  or  so  be- 
fore they  caught  the  first  glimpses  of  brauty  in  the 
Odes  of  Horace  or  in  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil.  Now  a-days 
things  are  somewhat  changed — perhaps  it  may  be  for 
the  better — perhaps  not.  Boys  and  girls  hardly  begin 
Latin  so  young,  and  when  they  do  begin  it  their 
minds  are  stimulated  at  the  same  time  with  subjects 
more  varied  and  more  interesting  than  formerly.  We 
hear  much  talk,  too,  at  the  present  time,  about  mak- 
ing all  learning  easy  and  delightful.  This  is  hardly 
possible,  for  there  are  some  who  will  take  no  interest 
whatever  in  anything  which  they  have  to  learn;  many 
more  will  be  interested  in  but  few  things;  and  even 
the  brightest  pupils  will  meet  with  some  things  neces- 
sary to  learn,  but  more  or  less  irksome  and 
not  to  be  made  either  easy  or  delightful.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  those  harder  studies  which 
are  the  best  discipline,  and  which  are  only  to  be 
mastered  at  the  cost  of  considerable  labor  and  drudgery. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  there  is  any  royal  road  to 
Latin,  even  though  so  much  is  said  about  the  induc- 
tive methods  now-a-days,  and  publishers  advertise  a 
"  Gate  to  Caesar."  Still  undoubtedly  pupils  were  for- 
merly made  to  begin  Latin  too  young,  and  their  road 
was  made  too  difficult  and  thorny.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
counts for  the  many  indignant  philippics  which  are 
often  directed  against  the  so-called  dead  languages. 
Madvig,  the  most  illustrious  Latin  scholar  of  recent 
times,  would  not  have  pupils  begin  Latin  before  the 
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age  of  twelve.  Dr.  Thring  would  have  a  law  passed 
that  no  child  should  be  taught  any  language  but  his 
own  as  a  study  before  ten  years  old.  But  then,  he 
remarks,  another  law  would  have  to  be  passed  that 
no  teacher  should  teach  who  could  not  make  the 
pupils  frame  their  owu  grammar  rules,  by  leading 
them  to  see  that  every  necessity  of  grammar  is  but 
common  sense  applied  to  words;  and  then  a  third  law 
would  be  wanted  to  manufacture  a  supply  of  such 
teachers  at  once.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember 
that  the  memory  is  strongest  when  young.  It  has 
then  the  greatest  capacity  for  accumulating  mere 
sounds  such  as  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  drudgery,  therefore,  connected  with 
learning  the  accidence  of  the  Latin  grammar  should 
be  performed  when  the  memory  is  strongest,  and  I 
think  that  about  eleven  or  twelve  is  the  best  age  for 
the  young  pupil  to  begin  Latin.  This  would  intro- 
duce the  subject  in  the  seventh  standard  or  grade  of 
our  public  schools;  that  is,  in  towns  where  good 
graded  schools  are  possible.  If  the  declensions 
and  conjugations  are  then  mastered  with  infallible 
accuracy,  it  will  save  much  toil  afterwards  and  the 
young  pupil  will  be  well  qualified  to  jjursue  the  trans- 
lation of  his  Latin  authors  by  the  time  that  he  is 
thirteen  or  fourteen. 

The  paper  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the 
most  careful  attention,  and  at  its  close  Dr.  Bridges 
was  loudly  applauded.  A  brief  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Chief  Supt.  Inch,  Messrs.  John  Montgomery, 
G.  U.  Hay  and  J.  F.  Rogers  took  part. 

Rev.  W.  0.  Raymond,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
president,  addressed  the  Institute,  after  which  the 
subject  of  grading  was  discussed,  and  the  following 
resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Palmer,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Barry,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Jiesohed,  That  this  Institute  approve  of  the  principle  that 
the  teachers  from  whom  pupils  are  seeking  promotion  and 
the  principals  of  the  schools  are  the  ])roper  persons  to  deter- 
mine who  should  be  advanced. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  a  further  discussion  on  the 
question  of  grading,  participated  in  by  Dr.  Inch, 
Supt.  March,  Geo.  A.  Inch,  Jas.  Barry,  Inspector 
Carter  and  G.  J.  Oulton,  Princi;ial  Mullin  delivered 
an  excellent  address  on  "The  Names  of  Places  in 
New  Brunswick  and  their  Origin."  [We  hope  to 
publish  this  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Review.] 

Natural  History  Society  Reception  and  Conversazione. 

Over  500  invitations  were  issued  to  the  reception 
in  the  Natural  History  Society  rooms,  not  only  to 
visiting  teachers,  but  to  prominent  citizens  and  to 
corresponding  meijibers  of  the  Society  throughout 


the  province.  The  various  committees  of  the  Society 
had  been  planning  and  working  for  days  beforehand 
to  make  the  reception  a  success.  A  cordial  welcome, 
brilliantly  decorated  rooms,  attentive  conductors, 
awaited  the  stream  of  guests  that  for  half  an  hour 
poured  into  the  rooms. 

After  introductions,  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  the  former 
patron  of  the  Society,  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come, followed  by  Dr.  Inch  in  reply,  in  which  he 
cordially  thanked  the  Society  for  opening  its  large 
and  well  appointed  museum  and  assembly  rooms  to 
the  members  of  the  Institute.  During  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  congratulated  the  Society  that  one  of 
the  oldest  universities  in  America  had  done  honor  to 
itself  by  enrolling  on  its  list  the  name  of  Dr.  G.  F. 
Matthew,  the  honored  president  of  the  Society. 

Two  hours  were  then  spent  very  pleasantly  in  ex- 
amining the  various  collection  of  birds,  mammals, 
insects,  minerals,  plants,  archaeological  and  other 
remains.  In  the  upper  rooms  an  eager  throng  was 
bending  over  the  microscopes.  In  another  room  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra,  with  Mrs.  Gilchrist  and 
Rev.  A.  G.  H.  Dicker  as  soloists,  gave  a  rich  musical 
treat.  Efficient  committees  of  ladies  dispensed  re- 
freshments, and  everywhere  were  animated  groups  of 
talkers,  who  thought  that  a  museum  was  not  a  very 
dull  place  after  all. 

Friday's  Sessions. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  a 
change  of  terms, — to  accord  with  the  proposed  change 
in  the  fiscal  year,  which  is  to  end  on  the  31st  October, 
and  thus  to  revert  to  the  old  system  and  have  the 
terms  begin  May  1st  and  November  1st.  Among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  were  Messrs. 
Montgomery,  Belyea,  Hay,  Oulton,  Mullin,  Palmer, 
Carter,  Cox,  Barry,  Lawson,  Parlee,  McLean,  and 
Misses  Duke  and  Colpitts.  The  general  opinion  was 
opposed  to  a  change,  although  Messrs.  Cox,  Belyea, 
Lawson,  and  Miss  Colpitts  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  it. 

G.  J.  Oulton  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  institute,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
make  any  change  in  the  school  terms. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Rev.  L.  A.  Hoyt  addressed  the  institute.  He 
deplored  the  fact  that  little  or  no  religious  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  schools,  and  thought  that  the  main 
elements  in  Bible  history  at  least  should  be  taught. 

After  a  five  minutes'  recess,  Mr.  W.  J.  S.  Myles, 
B.  A.,  gave  a  practical  talk  on  physics,  with  illustra- 
tions, showing  and  explaining  the  apparatus  by  which 
electrical  attraction  and  other  phenomena  could  be 
successfully  taught. 
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B.  A.,  gave  a  prtictical  talk  on  botany,  taking  tho  wild 
rose  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Mr.  Henderson  explain- 
ed the  methods  he  would  take  to  present  the  subject  to 
a  class,  and  showed  how  essential  drawings  were,  and 
the  importance  of  the  formation  of  a  school  herbarium 
to  exhibit  the  plants  found  in  a  district.  Both  gen- 
tlemen are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  thoroughly  prac- 
tical way  in  which  their  "  talks  "  were  carried  on,  and 
the  many  useful  hints  that  were  given.  A  collection 
of  plants  with  descriptions  and  drawings  attached, 
the  work  of  Miss  Annie  K.  Miller,  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  St.  John,  received  the  warm  commendation 
of  those  who  examined  them. 

The  election  of  a  representative  to  the  Senate  was 
the  next  business,  and  it  was  exciting  while  it  lasted. 
There  were  two  candidates  nominated  with  the  fol- 
lowing results  : 

H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  M.  A  , 161  votes. 

Eldon  Mullin,  M.  A., 10!)      " 

Majority  for  Inspector  Bridges, 52       " 

Both  candidates  looked  pleasant,  and  each  thanked 
'the  Institute  for  the  handsome  number  of  votes  he 
had  received. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Foster  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
changes  in  text-books,  said  he  had  no  report  to  make, 
as  the  members  of  the  committee  had  not  been  able 
to  give  the  requisite  time  to  the  proper  consideration 
of  the  subject.  After  some  expressions  of  opinion  on 
text-books,  the  committee  was  allowed  to  disband. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Macrae  was  invited  to  address  the 
Institute  and  spoke  of  the  teacher's  work  and  the 
importance  of  people  of  brains  and  character  and 
common  sense  engaging  in  it.  Dr,  Inch  made  a  short 
closing  address  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
institute,  and  concluded  by  wishing  its  members  a 
pleasant  vacation  and    a  happy  and  prosperous  year. 

On  motion — the  following  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  : 

To  the  members  of  the  Niilural  History  Society  for  their 
kindness  in  throwing  open  their  doors  to  the  members  of 
the  institute,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  spend  an  evening 
pleasantly  and  profitably;  to  the  press  of  the  city  for  the 
excellent  reports  they  had  published  of  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tute; to  the  teachers  of  the  Centennial  school  and  to  the  com- 
mittee that  had  charge  of  the  room  and  arranged  the  furniture 
so  comfortably  for  the  reception  of  the  members;  and  to  the 
superintendent  of  education,  Dr.  Inch,  for  the  affable  and 
kindly  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  institute.— Adjourned. 

The  moment  you  feel  impatient,  drop  your  voice;  never 
raise  it  except  to  express  gladness  or  admiration. 


Teachers'  Association, 

Annapolis  and  Diguy  Counties. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation for  District  No.  4,  was  held  at  Weymouth 
on  May  24th  and  35th. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at  0  30  a.  m. 
by  L.  S.  Morse,  E-q  ,  inspector  for  the  district. 

The  following  ofiHcers  were  appointed: — Vice-Pre- 
sident, J.  M.  Longley  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  H. 
Crowe  ;  Executive  Committee,  B.  S.  Banks,  Nelson 
Churchill,  Mr.^.  Benson,  Miss  Mabel  Fash,  and  W. 
M.  McVicar. 

The  executive  committee  thought  it  advisable  this 
year  to  change  the  order  of  work,  and  instead  of 
papers  and  discussions  thereon,  to  introduce  science 
teaching. 

The  first  lesson  taught  was  one  in  physiology,  by 
0.  F.  Goucher,  Principal  of  Lawrencetown  school. 
Subject:  "The  Anatomy  of  tiie  Human  Skeleton," 
and  "The  Heart." 

Mr.  Goucher  presented  the  subject  in  an  interesting 
and  practical  manner,  illustrating  his  lesson  with 
parts  of  a  skeleton,  a  dissected  bullock's  heart  and 
drawings. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Principals  Banks, 
Longley,  Prof.  Smith,  of  Truro,  and  others. 

The  Association  cordially  welcomed  Prof.  Smith  for 
the  first  time  to  its  gathering.  The  Professor  gave 
evidence  by  his  manner  of  entering  into  the  discus- 
sions that  he  came  to  help,  and  many  valuable  hints 
were  given  by  him, 

Principal  McGill,  of  Middleton,  was  to  present  the 
subject  of  chemistry,  but  was  unable  to  attend;  and 
Prof.  Smith  kindly  filled  in  the  gap  with  a  talk  on 
the  sciences,  discussing  the  difficulties  and  best 
methods  of  teaching  them.  He  emphasized  the  fact, 
that  art  mu.st  precede  science,  but  eventually  they 
would  go  hand  in  hand.  He  claimed  that  drawing 
must  play  an  important  part  in  teaching  the  sciences. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Miss  Addie  Parker  gave 
a  lesson  on  the  "  Tonic  Solfa."  She  first  gave  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
system,  and  then  proceeded  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the 
Association  as  a  class.  Miss  Parker  was  fully 
acquainted  with  her  subject,  and  presented  the  same 
in  a  very  pleasing  and  plain  manner  to  her  apprecia- 
tive class. 

It  being  impossible  to  obtain  a  suitable  building 
for  the  usual  public  educational  meeting  on  Thursday 
evening,  an  informal  meeting  of  teachers  was  held  in 
Weymouth  Bridge  school  room,  when  questions  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature  were  presented  and  discussed. 

At  Friday  morning's  session.    Principal  Cameron 
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of  Yarmouth,  who  was  present  as  a  substitute  for 
Principal  McVicar  of  Annapolis,  gave  an  interesting 
and  useful  lesson  on  '/  Physical  Geography."  Mr. 
Cameron  presented  his  subject  in  his  own  unique  and 
characteristic  manner.  Papers  were  then  read  by 
Principal  Woodman  of  Weymouth,  and  Mr.  Hogg  of 
Digby.  Mr.  Woodman  discussed  the  subject  of  Atten- 
tion in  a  practical  and  helpful  manner.  Mr.  Hogg 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Pestalozzi,  and  an  out- 
line of  his  work  as  an  educator. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  by  Prin- 
cipal Cameron  on  "Literature,"  subject,  "Gray's 
Elegy,"  which  he  presented  in  iiis  usual  interesting 
and  instructive  manner,  showing  that  he  was  master 
of  his  subject. 

After  the  customary  votes  of  thanks,  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  to  meet  in  Bridgetown,  in  May,  1895. 

The  work  this  year  was  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  and  stimulating  teachers  in  scientific  work. 
Owing  to  lack  of  time,  a  number  of  subjects  could 
not  be  taken  up. 

The  teachers  separated  to  return  to  their  respective 
schools  feeling  strengthened  and  inspirited  for  the 
work  of  the  coming  year. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


J.  T.  Windsoi-,  Esq.,  New  Mills,  Restigouche,  generously 
dfinated  upwards  of  one  hundred  books  in  science,  history, 
travel,  biography,  poetry,  etc  ,  as  prizes  to  the  schools  in 
the  parish  of  Durham,  and  to  a  few  in  the  parish  of  Col- 
bourne,  which  were  competed  for,  and  awarded  at  the  close 
of  the  last  term  It  was  announced  in  the  respective  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  prizes  would  be  awarded, 
which  had  a  stimulating  influence  in  the  pupils  in  their 
studies. 


Sirs.  A.  M,  Cunningham,  of  Morris  street  school,  Halifax, 
goes  to  England  this  month  to  visit  her  friend  Mrs  Grea- 
ville  {nee  Miss  Jennie  McGarry)  one  ot  Canada's  most  gifted 
elocutionists. 

The  following  is  from  a  Halifax  paper,  re  New  Glasgow 
High  School:  Work  on  the  new  High  School  building,  New 
Glasgow,  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  from  its  commanding 
position  it  looms  up  as  one  of  the  most  noticeable  buildings 
in  town.  Pictou  Academy  can  be  seen  from  its  roof  when 
completed.  Mr.  Oldershaw,  of  Toronto,  is  supervising  the 
erection  of  furnaces,  of  which  there  are  tive.  It  is  said  that 
the  ventilation  will  be  perfect  — a  great  consideration. 


The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canadi  is  now  in  session  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  Every- 
thing indicates  a  successful  meeting  of  the  school  It  is 
with  regret  that  intimation  was  received  at  the  last  minute 
that  Rev.  Dr.  Mclntyre,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  could  not 
come.     There  are  about  ninety  students  in  attendance. 


The  closiDg  exercises  of  the  Charlottetown  Public  schools 
took  place  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29lh  ult.  Appropriate 
exercises  were  partaken  in  by  the  pupils  of  the  several 
schools.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  larger  than  usual. 
Interest  in  the  schools  of  the  city  is  on  the  increase.  The 
examinations  indicated  a  good  year's  work,  and  on  the 
whole  the  citizens  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  schools. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  as  a  result  of  the  recent  reduc- 
tion made  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  some  of  the  best  of 
them  do  not  purpose  to  re-engage  The  economy  that 
refuses  to  give  a  sufficient  salary  to  retain  a  good  teacher  is 
false  economy. 


As  a  result  of  the  recent  change  in  the  school  law  of  P. 
E.  Island,  the  trustees  of  the  Charlottetown  schools  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  re-adjust  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
in  their  employ,  making  reductions  varying  from  S62  50  to 
S5  00  The  trustees  of  the  Summerside  schools  have  decided 
to  make  up  to  the  teachers  the  entire  amount  withdrawn  by 
the  government. 

The  entrance  examinations  to  Prince  of  Wales  College 
and  Normal  School,  Charlottetown,  P.  E  1.,  have  just  been 
held.  The  number  of  applicants  was  362,  a  larger  number 
than  for  some  previous  years. 


Mr.  xVrchie  M.  Covert,  principal  of  North  Head  Superior 
School,  has  resigned  to  take  a  course  at  McGill  College. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hickson,  teacher  of  Welchpool  Superior  School, 
is  spending  his  vacation  on  a  wedding  tour.  The  Revikw 
extends  congratulations 


Mr.  C.  W.  Semple,  of  Castalia,  Grand  Manan.  and  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Conley,  of  Lambert  Town,  Deer  Island,  have  pro- 
cured flags  for  their  school  buildings. 


Jas  M.  Palmer,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  classical  master  of  the 
Fredericton  Collegiate  School,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  the  Mount  Allison  Hale  Academy. 


Miss  Ella  M.  Veazey,  of  the  Moncton  staff,  has  resigned 
to  accept  3  position  in  St.  Stephen. 


A  new  course  of  instruction  will  be  in  the  New  Brunswick 
teachers'  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term.  No 
additional  changes  in  tcxt-books,  as  far  as  is  known,  will 
be  made. 


Mr.  Wm.  Brodie,  of  St   Andrews,   contemplates  a  trip  to 
the  old  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 


The  report  of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  the  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  schools  for  1SS)3,  is  an  important  volume  of  21  2pages. 
Mr  Maxwell  has  been  in  charge  for  the  last  seven  years  and 
has  inaugurated  many  improvements.  Many  more  are  still 
needed  The  teaching  staff  is  being  continually  augmented 
by  untrained  teachers.  Many  school-rooms  are  unfit  and 
greatly  over-crowded.  "  Nothing  is  gained  by  maintaining 
a  class  of  over  sixty  pupils  under  one  teacher,  because  in 
such  a  case  there  is  always  a  percentage  of  pupils  who  learn 
next  to  nothing.     The  pnpils  who  are  not  taught  effectively 
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are  acquiring  habits  of  idleness  and  inattention  that  may 
impair  their  usefulness,  their  morals  and  their  happiness  in 
life."  A  manual  training  high  school  has  been  established 
with  a  course  covering  three  years  Brooklyn  has  what 
every  large  city  should  have— a  training  school  for  teachers. 
It  is  not  possible  otherwise  for  the  pupil-teachers  to  get  the 
practice  without  which  the  professional  training  is  often 
useless,  or  some  good  inspectors  say  worse.  Much  attention 
is  given  in  Brooklyn  to  actual  practice  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  much  more  is  recommended.  Compulsory 
education  there  requires  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  attend  school,  unless  they  are  at  work.  This 
is  a  very  great  improvement  on  our  compulsory  school  laws. 


The  Superior  School  at  Milford,  St.  John  Co.,  R.  B. 
Wallace,  principal,  raised  $'iQ  70  by  a  school  concert,  and 
this,  supplemented  by  provincial  aid,  enabled  the  teachers 
of  the  school  to  procure  about  150  volumes  for  a  school 
library.  The  trustees  have  ordered  apparatus  for  illustrating 
simple  experiments  in  chemistry,  to  be  supplied  for  the 
beginning  of  the  term 


The  Eonc^TioNAL  Review  entered  upon  its  eighth  volume 
in  its  .June  number.  There  is  not  a  secular  teacher  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  but  who  ought  to  read  this  periodical. 
It  is  a  capital  publication  and  seems  to  improve  in  interest, 
—  The  Eastern  Chronicle. 


The  closing  exercises  of  the  N  B.  Normal  School  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  Governor  General's  silver 
medal  for  the  senior  class  was  won  by  Miss  Emma  Veazey, 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  for  the  junior  class  by  Wm.  L.  Tracey, 
of  Hartland.  A  large  number  of  visitors  was  present  and 
the  proceedings  were  of  a  very  interesting  character. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  N.  S.  Normal  School  took 
place  Thursday,  June  38th,  in  the  presence'  of  a  number  of 
visitors,  including  Bishop  Courtney,  Premier  Fielding, 
Attorney-6eneral||Longley,  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  and  Principal  Forrest,  all  of  whom  gave 
inspiring  addresses.  Principal  Calkin  awarded  the  diplomas. 
There  were  130  pupils  enrolled,  133  of  whom  received 
diplomas.  The  first  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Jessie  Mc- 
Kay, of  Shubenacadie;  second  to  Philip  H.  Doherty, 
Halifax;  third  to  Miss  Helen  Begg,  Kentville;  Miss  Mclsaac, 
of  Antigonish.  was  so  nearly  equal  to  Miss  Begg  that  the 
Faculty  presented  her  with  a  book.  The  medals  were  given 
this  year  for  teaching  and  a  lesson  plan,  instead  of  an  essay 
as  usual. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Tub  GuKvr  Teachers  of  Focr  CENTuniKs;  and  Object 
Teachiko,  or  WoKDS  and  Things,  are  two  brochures  pub- 
lished by  E  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  first  gives  a 
concise  account  of  those  teachers  who  have  been  foremost 
in  the  development  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in 
the  past  400  years,  while  the  second  sets  forth  the  right 
methods  of  object  teaching. 

La  Petite  Fadette,  par  George  Sand,  abbreviated 
and  edited  with  notes  by  F,  Aston-binns,  M.  A.,  Oxford, 


England.  Paper;  pp.  136;  price  30  cents.  Publishers: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  A  very  entertaining  story, 
prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  author,  George  Sand. 


MacMillan's  Classical  Series  :  Cicero's  Pro  L.  Murenn, 
by  J.  H.  Freeze,  M.  A.  (Cambridge).  Cloth;  pp.  130; 
price  8s.  6d.  Publishers:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York.  This  is  a  neatly  printed,  well  bound  volume 
with  introduction,  copious  vocabulary  and  notes.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  oration  has  always  been  held  in  high 
estimation  liy  students  of  Latin  for  its  studied  moderation 
of  language,  so  different  from  the  violent  invective  of  the 
Catilinian  orations. 


Selections  'from  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  Teomas 
Gray.  Edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  'Wm. 
Lyon  Phelps,  A.  M.  (Har.),  Ph.  D.  (Yale).  Cloth;  pp.  179. 
Mailing  price  $1.00.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  To 
those  who  read  "selections,"  this  book  will  commend  it- 
self. It  not  only  gives  some  of  Gray's  poems,  but  also 
selections  from  his  prose  and  letters,  making  a  most  useful 
short  cut  to  the  best  productions  of  that  author.  The  notes 
are  good.  They  avoid  telling  us  what  every  school  boy 
ought  to  know.  The  notes  on  the  poetry  give  instead^ 
what  is  most  useful  to  a  busy  student — abundant  parallel 
passages.  The  introduction  is  an  admirable  essay  on  Gray 
and  his  place  in  literature. 


Thucydides,  Book  III.  Edited  on  the  basis  of  the 
Classen-Steup  edition  by  Charles  Forster  Smith,  professor 
of  Greek  in  Vanderbilt  University.  Cloth;  pp.  320  Price 
.$1  75.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  fjoston.  The  arrangement 
of  the  text,  the  excellence  and  clearness  of  the  printing, 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  pul>lishers. 


Primary  Geography,  by  Alex.  Everett  Frye.  Board; 
pp.  127.  Price  75  cents.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co  ,  Boston. 
This  is  an  admirable  book,  attractive  iu  get  up,  with  every 
feature  illustrated  by  engravings.  The  plan  also  is  good ; 
the  language  is  suitable  to  children,  but  the  book  may  be 
profitably  studied  by  those  of  larger  growth  Only  the 
leading  topics  of  physical  geography  are  treated.  These 
are  clothed  with  stories  of  people,  plants,  animals,  natural 
scenery,  etc.  In  its  general  features  it  is  a  good  book  for 
children  anywhere;  in  its  special  features  it  is  for  the 
children  in  the  United  States,  no  other  country  being 
treated  with  any  fulness  of  detail. 

The  July  Magazines. 

'•  Outdoor  Sports"  is  the  title  of  the  opening  article  in 
the  July  number  of  Tlie  ChautaiKjuan,.  In  it  John  H. 
Mannigo  writes  of  the  various  kinds  of  amusements  from 
which  the  young  men  and  women  of  to-day  can  choose. 
The  article  is  illustrated.  F.  Martini,  an  Italian,  writes  of 
"  The  Universities  of  Italy."  The  Chautauqua  programme, 
with  many  illustrations  of  Chautauqua  scenes,  is  an  interest- 
ing feature.  .  .  .The  Popular  Science  Monihlij  for  July  has  an 
interesting  table  of  contents  Prof  James  Sully  contributes 
the  first  of  half  a  dozen  papers  on  Studies  of  Childhood,  the 
subject  of  imagination  being  first  treated. .  .  .The  Fornm  is 
a  veritable  repository  of  educational  articles  for  the  month. 
There  is  a  group  of  articles  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Efforts  Toward  Clear  Aims  in  Education  "....  In  the 
Century,  "The  Evolution  of  a  Battle-Ship"  and  "'What 
German  Cities  do  for  their  Citizens,"  are  articles  of 
great  interest.  Readers  of  the  AtJnntic  will  be  interested  in 
Mr.  Frank  Bolle's  Nova  Scotia  paper,  "The  Home  of 
Glooscap." 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 

Education  Office,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

2nd  July.  1894. 

The  Syllabus  of  Grade  XII,  (A),   3,   as   published  in  the 

Nova  Scotia  ".Journal  of  Kducation,"  April,  1894,  portion 

within  parenthesis,  should  read  for  "  (1895,  Shakespeare's 

Othello)"   the    following:   "(1895,  Shakespeare's   Othrlh  or 

CurioUmux)." 

A.  H.  MacKay, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

ANNUAL   EXA.MINATIOSS,    1894. 

Kormal  School  Closing  — Class  II.  Papers. 

ENGLISH  litebatcre.  Time,  1  h  30  m. 

1.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  quotations, 

and  the  poems  from  which  they  are  taken: 


GEOMETRY.  Tim^,  1  hr.  30  m' 

1.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior 
angle  is  equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles. 

Shew  that  any  angle  of  a  trianglc^is  the  supplement  of  the 
sum  of  the  other  two. 

Shew  that  the  half  of  any  angle  of  a  triangle  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  half  sum  of  thp  other  two. 

How  large  is  an  angle  of  a  regular  hexagon? 

2.  Work  by  the  method  of  analysis  the  probelm  to  draw 
a  straight  line  through  a  given^point  parallel  to  a  given 
straight  line. 

3      What  is  the  square  on  the  side  of  a  triangle  equal  to: 
{f)     When  it  subtends  a  right  angle. 

(b)  When  it  subtends  an  acute  angle. 

(c)  When  it  subtends  an  obtuse  angle 
Prove  the  three  cases  (a),  (A),  (c). 

4.  Describe  a  square  that  shall  be  equal^to  a  given  recti- 
linear figure. 

5.  Required  (1)  the  locus  of  all  points  situated  at  a  given 
distance  from  a  given  straight  line.  (2)  The  locus  of  all 
points  equally  distant  from  two  fixed  straight  lines  which 
intersect. 


Weigh  against  a  grain  of  sand  the  glories  of  a  throne." 

(b)  "  Theme  of  primeval  prophecy 

Be  still  the  poet's  theme." 

(c)  "Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray." 

(d)  "  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

(e)  "  Friends  of  the  world :  restore  your  swords  to  man. 

Fight  in  his  sac;-ed  cause,  and  lead  the  van!  " 

2.  Quote  two  consecutive  stanzas  from  Gray's  "Elegy  in 
a  Couutry  Church-yard." 

3.  Explain  briefly  the  italicized  words  and  phrases  in  the 
following: 

(1)  Theme  of  priitieval  prophecy. 

(2)  Flung  the /alchum  from  his  side. 

(3)  Let  tne  ha'trk  stoop,  his  prey  isfoicn. 

(4)  'Tis  the  sumel  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore 

(5)  The  forests  with  their  myriad  tongues. 

4.  Define  the  following :  Simile,  Metaphor,  PersoniScation, 
and  quote  at  least  one  example  of  each  from  your  reader. 

5    What  is  meant  by  paraphrasing?     What  are  its  chief 
uses?     Paraphrase  the  following  : 

What  btionger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted? 
Thrice  is  he  armed,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; . 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 


ENGLISH    LAS.\UAGE 


Time,  Ihr.  SO.m 


1.  Give  the  general  and  particular  analysis  of  : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune: 

Omitted,  nil  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

2.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  preceding  passage. 

3.  There  are  three  chief  ways  of  forming  the  plural  in 
English  Name  them  and  give  instances  of  English  words 
which  form  their  plurals  in  each  of  those  ways.  Give  words 
that  can  be  used  only  in  the  plural. 

4.  Distinguish  accurately  between  strong  and  iceak  verbs, 
and  write  down  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of:  bid, 
sit,  drag,  dig,  teach,  sow,  grow,  chide. 

5.  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  syntax  of  the  preposi- 
tion. What  prepositions  should  follow  the  following  verbs: 
differ,  conform,  comply,  bestow,  thirst,  confide. 

ti.  Cop.yert  by  the  help  of  prefixes  or  suffixes,  the  follow- 
ing adjectives  into  verbs:  large,  just,  humble,  strong,  light; 
and  change  the  following  verbs  into  nouns:  compel,  infer, 
dig,  exhale,  decline. 

7.  Punctuate  the  following: — ,Tohn  Milton  the  greatest 
of  all  our  epic  poets  was  destined  lor  the  church  but  being 
early  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  compose  a  great  poetical 
work  which  should  bring  honor  to  his  country  he  gave  up 
all  idea  of  becoming  a  clergyman. 


EVERY  SCHO0L^'"aUr" 


Thorn'b.  Bkos..  Hatters  and  Furriers.  93  Kinj; 
Street.  St.  .John.  N.  B. 

10  Pep  Cent.  Discount 

ALLOWED  TO  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  ON 

GOLD  AND -i^ 

SILVER  WATCHES  at 

R.&J.HflY'S,rx.".'^HVN^^B':"' 


CAX    I    OliTAIN    A    I'ATENT?      For  a 

SromDt  answer  and  an  honest  opmion.  write  to 
irSN  Jt  ('(I.,  who  have  bad  nearly  fifiy  years' 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Coaimunica- 
tions  strictiv  conflrtentiai.  A  liandliooU  ol  in- 
formation concernms  Patencs  and  bow  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mecnan- 
ica>  and  scientiflc  books  sent  free. 


brouGbt  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
i&sued  weeblv.  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
'ar-^est  circulation  of  anv  scientiflc  worK  in  the 
fforld.    *3  a  year.    Saninle  copies  sent  free 

Bnildtns  Edition,  monthly,  $15C  a  year.  Mn?le 
copies,  'i'i  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photoirraphs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 


ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 

Chambers's  Encyclopsedia, 

A  dictionar}'  of  universal  knowledge,  with 
Maps  and  Wood  Engravings.  In  10  Volumes, 
Imperial  8vo.  Price,  clotli,  $3.00  each,  half. 
morocco,  S4.50.  Vols  I,  U,  lU,  IV,  V,  VI,  Vn, 
VIII,  IX,  are  now  ready. 


W.    DRYSDALE    &■   CO., 

232  St.  J.-imes  St.,  Montreal. 

Headquarters  for  Books  of  all  kinds.  Special 
jates  to  teachers. 
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INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


AlLEN  &  OBEENOUOH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Grammar;  Cftsar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in 
tro'Iuctions,  notes,  vocalnilarios,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  t'ractical  Compo 
sition,  etc.  '" 

**  There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete""  [as  the  A.  &  G.  GramniarJ.  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
CoUege,  Dublin. 

This  Grammar  is /ari7*';>r/ncrp.'{  among  its  rivals."  Profes.sor  D. 
Y.  Comstock.  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  I\Iass. 

*'The  Befrii.ner"s  Ljitin  Book  appears  to  me  admirahl.v  suited  for 
intioducins  voun(;  students  to  that  dilftoult  language.""   Oscar  Browning, 
KiuK's  College  Caniliridge. 
GOODWIN  &  "WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammjir,  Lessons.  Beginner's  (Jreek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  C<illar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anaba.sis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  voc;ibulary. 

•*I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combnies  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form.""  Professor  D"Ooge, 
Unversity  of  Michigan. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready:  retail 
prices,  respectively,  .$1.00  and  $1.30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  IIalifa.x  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 
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Turkey,  India,  t'liina,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCLENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principa 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

**  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 
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We  have  received  from  Boston,  Ginn  &  Company's 
Catalogue  for  1894.  Their  books  are  high  priced, 
but  superior  in  contents,  printing  and  binding.  It  is 
an  advantage  to  any  author  to  liave  the  name  of  this 
firm  on  the  title  page  of  his  book,  for  it  makes  safe 
the  assumption  that  the  book  is  a  good  one.  They 
offer  to  send  their  illustrated  common  school  cata- 
logue free  to  any  address. 

The  late  Geo.  J.  Romanes,  one  of  the  greatest  bio- 
logists of  modern  times,  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  of 
Scotch  parentage.  His  father  filled  the  chair  of 
classics  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  where  the 
distinguished  naturalist  was  born  May  20th,  1848. 
He  married  a  Miss  Duncan,  who  was  a  Nova  Scotian 
bv  birth. 


It  is  expected  that  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Dominion  Teachers'  Association,  will  take  place  at 
Toronto,  in    July,  1895. 


Three  organized  boys'  camps  have  been  held  this 
year  in  New  Brunswick:  one  near  Campobello,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Robinson  and  the  Y. 


M.  C.  A.,  St.  Stephen;  a  second  at  Bale  du  Vin, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Boys'  Brigade,  Frederic- 
ton;  a  third  at  Milkish,  near  St.  John,  of  the  St. 
John  Grammar  School.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
latter  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with  a  report, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  value  of  these 
camps  in  bringing  teachers  and  scholars  in  close  con- 
tact, and  in  giving  a  proper  direction  to  boys'  activi- 
ties, is  very  great. 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  the  school  trustee,  who 
has  engaged  his  teacher  without  making  any  inquiry 
as  to  her  former  success,  say,  Why  do  they  license 
such  teachers?  Teachers  do  not  differ  from  other 
human  beings,  nor  is  the  teaching  profession  excep- 
tional. There  are  good  and  poor  farmers,  skilful 
and  unskilful  physicians,  successful  and  unsuccessful 
lawyers,  and  so  on.  These  may  have  enjoyed  the 
same  advantages  and  have  been  trained  and  certifica- 
ted from  the  same  colleges.  With  teachers,  as  with 
all  others,  it  depends  upon  individuality. 


Trustees  can  materially  assist  school  officers  and 
the  cause  of  education  generally  by  making  judicious 
appointments.  Teachers  of  approved  skill  and  ex- 
perience should  always  receive  the  preference,  if 
professional  ambition  is  to  be  at  all  incited.  If 
such  a  course  were  invariably  pursued  by  trustees  of 
both  town  and  country,  it  would  give  a  great  impetus 
to  good  teaching. 


THE  SCHOOL  TERMS. 


At  the  recent  N.  B.  Teachers'  Institute  the  Chief 
Superintendent  expressed  himself  as  desirous  of 
hearing  a  discussion  upon  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  present  and  old  school  terms.  This  subject  in 
the  past  has  been  fertile  in  discussion,  but  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  little  or  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  matter  in  the  Institute. 

An  animated  discussion  took  place.  Those  in 
favor  of  the  old  term  argued  that  they  were  best 
fitted  by  natural  adaptation  to  old  and  young.  The 
younger  pupils  naturally  begin  school  in  the  spring 
months  and  remain  at  home  in  the  winter,  when  the 
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older  pupils  begin  to  attend,  and  these  latter  leave 
school  again  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  terms  the  school  work  is  interfered 
with  and  the  average  decreased.  In  the  cities  moving 
takes  place  May  1st,  and  by  the  present  terms  another 
breach  is  made  in  the  attendance. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  there  were 
higher  aims  than  mere  averages  and  percentages. 
That  the  present  school  terms  kept  the  country 
schools  open  during  more  months  in  the  year,  and 
that  instead  of  having  a  summer  or  a  winter  school 
it  was  better  to  have,  as  far  as  possible,  both  a  sum- 
mer and  a  winter  school.  It  was  contended  that 
keeping  new  pupils  out  of  school  from  May  until 
August  inflicted  no  hardship,  as  they  in  most  cases 
begin  school  at  too  early  an  age.  That  the  present 
terms  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  completing  all 
arrearages  of  work  such  as  entailed  by  grading,  and 
gave  leisure  to  look  up  schools  in  case  of  a  change. 
The  experience  of  other  provinces  in  the  dominion 
was  quoted  in  favor  of  the  existing  terms,  as  well  as 
the  time  of  holding  the  departmental  and  normal 
school  examinations.  The  vote  that  was  taken  was 
most  emphatic  in  favor  of  the  present  terms — very 
few  voting  in  opposition. 

While  this  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers  may  seem  like  inconsistency,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  are  naturally  conservative.  The  change, 
when  first  proposed,  was  as  an  experiment  opposed,  but 
in  the  light  of  experience  it  has  been  approved. 

If  greater  school  privileges  are  conferred  by  the 
present  terms,  and  if  the  blue  books  show  better 
attendance — and  it  would  seem  that  they  do — then 
no  change  should  be  made  except  on  more  progressive 
lines. 

An  idea  advanced  by  one  speaker,  that  we  should 
abolish  school  terms  altogether  and  have  nothing  but 
the  school  year,  was  most  favorably  received  by 
the  Institute.  The  Review  may  refer  to  this 
later. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Why  is  it  that  city  teachers  are  not  more  popular 
in  the  average  country  district  1  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  country  district  prefers  to  engage  for  its 
teachers  a  native  of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
fault  on  both  sides.  The  teacher  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  city  and  attended  its  schools, 
naturally  finds  herself  in  most  country  districts  with 
far  different  surroundings  from  what  she  has  been 
accustomed  to.  She  does  not  find  the  houses  heated, 
furnished  or  supplied  as  in  the  city.  She  finds  the 
manners,  customs,  and  social  conditions  entirely  dif- 


ferent. If  she  has  the  tact  and  discretion  to  adapt 
herself  to  such  changed  conditions,  she  will  no  doubt 
succeed  very  well.  If  on  the  contrary  she  complains 
at  the  nature  of  her  surroundings,  ridicules  the  man- 
ners of  the  pupils,  and  holds  herself  aloof  from  the 
people  socially,  she  will  soon  find  her  position  an 
unpleasant  one,  and  will  not  remain  long  in  the 
place.  The  people  on  the  other  hand  are  often  very 
much  to  blame.  The  city  bred  teacher  elaborates  her 
work  to  a  greater  extent,  and  consequently  does  not 
apparently  push  the  pupils  so  rapidly.  She  pays 
more  attention  to  drawing,  physical  exercises,  and 
other  little  niceties  than  the  country  teacher.  These 
things-are  often  very  unpopular  with  the  more  ignor- 
ant residents  of  the  country;  and  unless  the  teacher 
gets  the  pupils  in  complete  sympathy  with  her  in  the 
work,  she  will  have  to  stand  severe  criticism.  The 
city  teacher  must  not  allow  herself  to  become  home- 
sick. Must  not  go  home  too  often.  Must  not  con- 
trast her  present  surroundings  with  her  past,  and 
must  enter  as  heartily  as  she  can  with  the  joys  and 
woes  of  her  constituency. 


We  are  promised  an  altered  course  of  instruction 
for  the  present  term.  Though  I  have  not  seen  it,  I 
can  promise  you  in  advance  that  you  will  not  all  be 
satisfied  with  it;  probably  there  is  not  one  of  you  but 
will  find  some  point  of  objection.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  course  framed  by  any  body  of  men  that  en- 
tirely satisfied  you?  You  can  depend  upon  it,  that 
the  framers  of  the  present  course  differed  very  ma- 
terially over  many  points  in  it,  and  so  it  will  be  with 
all  courses  of  instruction.  They  must  be  changed  as 
soon  as  we  outgrow  them,  and  even  before.  They 
must  lead  educational  progress,  not  follow  it.  They 
are  the  basis  of  our  work.  While  the  foundation 
must  necessarily  be  sound,  the  superstructure  may 
vary  according  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the 
builder.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  unifor- 
mity regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  work, 
but  it  is  "  the  letter  that  killeth."  Dull  uniformity 
is  buried  under  any  course,  while  intelligent  teaching 
rides  buoyantly  over  all  difficulties.  Give  the  course 
a  fair  chance,  and  bring  all  your  industry  and  intelli- 
gence to  bear  upon  your  work — the  remainder  if 
there  is  any,  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  have  advised  you  before  not  to  begin  teaching  in 
in  the  home  district.  The  temptation  is  often  hard 
to  resist,  but  resist  it,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better 
for  you  in  the  end.  In  your  own  district  you  will 
get  double  blame  and  only  half  praise  that  strangers 
will  give  you.     If  you  live  in  the  city  this  is  doubly 
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true.  A  teacher  beginning  work  in  the  city  requires 
experience  above  all  things.  The  children  there  are 
probably  not  naturally  worse  to  deal  with  than  those 
in  the  country;  but  their  opportunities  for  trying  a 
teacher  have  been  greater.  They  have  been  used 
to  a  different  teacher  every  year.  They  are  keen  to 
observe  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  different 
teachers  they  have  come  in  contact  with,  and  are  well 
versed  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  teacher's  life  un- 
happy, if  she  does  not  meet  their  approval  or  come  up 
to  some  previous  standard.  If  you  go  on  the  reserve 
staff,  your  position  requires  all  the  more  tact  and 
experience  and  your  opportunities  much  less  for 
showing  what  you  can  do  than  if  you  have  a  depart- 
ment of  your  own. 

Kead  your  contract  carefully  before  you  sign  it. 


Engage  for  a  year  if  you  can. 


For  the  RE^•IEW.1 

An  Educational  Periodical. 

Cornell  University  has  many  claims  upon  those 
desirous  to  acquire  a  liberal  education.  Not  least 
among  these  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  one  of  ourselves.  Dr.  Schurman 
has  risen  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  those  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  learning.  And  conspicuous 
among  his  contributions  to  that  advancement  is  the 
magazine  founded  by  him  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Philosophical  Review."  We  have  commended  this 
bi-monthly  to  the  attention  of  teachers  on  a  former 
occasion.  (Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  at  $3 
per  annum.)  it  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  con- 
tinues to  exhibit  the  same  lofty  standard  of  excellence 
aimed  at  from  the  outset  of  its  career.  Among  its 
contributors  are  writers  of  the  highest  distinction  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, — their  names  and  the  pro- 
fessional positions  they  occupy  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
solid  value  of  the  essays  and  discussions  furnished  by 
them  to  the  pages  of  the  "  Review."  Such  a  maga- 
zine can  not  be  expected  to  be  popular  in  the  sense  of 
enjoying  an  extensive  circulation.  It  is,  in  fact,  we 
believe,  published  at  a  loss,  pecuniarily,  which,  how- 
ever, is  borne  by  certain  wealthy  persons  to  whom  the 
promotion  of  thoughtful  investigation  into  the  pro- 
blems of  mental  and  moral  science  is  of  more  pro- 
found importance  than   thq  accumulation  of  money. 

Among  the  articles  in  recent;  numbers,  one  in  the 
"  Review  "  for  May  by  Professor  James  Seth,  lately 
of  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  now  of  Brown's  Uni- 
versity, U.  S.,  on  the  question,  "  Are  we  Conscious 
Automata;"  and  one  in  the  July  number  on  "The 


Freedom  of  the  Will,"  by  Professor  Frank  Thilly,  of 
Missouri,  would,  we  imagine,  attract  the  niost  eager 
perusal  on  the  part  of  our  intelligent  readers.  It  is 
true  that  alike  as  to  both  of  the  questions  raised  in 
these  discussions,  as  in  regard  to  well-nigh  every 
metaphysical  proposition  no  conclusion  has  ever  yet 
been  reached  which  has  commanded  universal  assent. 
Their  study  may,  therefore,  be  largely  viewed  merely 
as  an  intellectual  gymnastic.  But  to  exercise  the 
mind  dexterously,  is  not  this  of  itself  an  end  worth 
pursuing?  Whatever  tends  to  render  our  powers 
more  active,  enlightened,  energetic,  whatever  contri- 
butes most  forcibly  to  stimulate  our  reasoning  facul- 
ties with  healthful  operation,  is  adding  at  the  same 
time  most  abundantly  to  our  permanent  sources  alike 
of  enjoyment  and  of  usefulness.  And  in  these  re- 
spects, no  line  of  study  can  be  compared  with  that  of 
philosophy. 

When  turning  over  the  pages  of  such  a  magazine  as 
"  The  Philosophical  Review,"  two  facts  will  strike  the 
observant  reader.  One  is,  the  prodigious  place  occu- 
pied in  human  history  by  two  or  three  names.  Thus 
in  every  number,  we  think  from  the  outset,  one  or 
more  articles  have  dealt  directly  with  the  works  of 
Immanuel  Kant.  To  this  man's  influence  in  the 
world  of  thought  there  would  seem  to  be  almost  no 
limit.  And  the  volumes  to  which  that  influence  has 
given  birth  are  numbered  ah-eady  by  the  thousand. 

The  other  fact  is  :  the  part  that  is  being  taken  in 
philosophic  discussion  by  ladies.  Kingsley's  Hypatia 
is  known,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  our  readers.  In 
ancient  Alexandria  that  accomplished  neo-platouist, 
who  met  with  so  tragic  an  end,  was  regarded  as  a 
phenomenon  by  those  who  admired  her  learning  and 
eloquence,  as  aided  by  unhallowed  unseen  beings  by 
her  antagonists.  Now-a-days,  that  a  lady  should  be 
learned  has  ceased  to  create  surprise.  In  such  writers 
as  Dr.  Eliza  Ritchie,  Dr.  Julia  H.  Gulliver,  Margaret 
Washburn,  and  many  more,  articles  by  whom  adorn 
the  pages  of  the  "  Review,"  the  iil-fated  Hypatia 
would  recognize  sisters.  The  men  of  our  day  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge  in  them  worthy  competi- 
tors in  the  arenaof  speculative  thought.  The  perusal 
of  the  able  periodical  which  welcomes  contributions 
from  the  pens  of  the  lady  writers  referred  to,  might, 
perhaps,  incite  some  of  the  excellent  lady  teachers 
among  the  readers  of  the  Educatxonal  Review  to 
"  go  and  do  likewise."  D.  McR. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


In  New  Brunswick  there  are  83)  Micmacs  and  790  Jlalicetes ; 
in  Xova  Scotia  there  are  2127  Jlicmacs.  and  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  304.  In  1891  there  were  in  the  Maritime  pro- 
vinces 3973  Indians;  in  1851  it  was  2473.  If  these  rel urns  are 
correct  it  shows  they  have  increased  consideiably  within  forty 
years. 
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For  the  Revikw.J 


A  School  Camp. 


As  the  late  encampment  of  the  St.  John  graaioiar 
school  cadets  has  awakened  some  public  attention,  a 
few  words  about  it  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
idea  of  holding  a  summer  camp  originated  at  an  out- 
ing of  the  teachers  and  scholars  on  Arbor  day.  The 
happy  selection  of  the  grounds  was  owing  to  Dr. 
Hetherington.  The  corps  marched  out  on  Tuesday, 
17th  of  July,  and  returned  on  Saturday  the  28th. 
The  weather  throughout  the  twelve  days  during  which 
the  party,  numbering  about  fifty-five  persons,  were 
under  canvas,  was  delightful — the  officers'  mess  being 
held  in  the  open  air  except  for  one  meal. 

On  arrival  the  corps  found  their  tents  already 
pitched,  and  were  assigned  to  their  respective  places, 
averaging  (for  the  boys),  six  to  a  tent,  and  for  the 
officers,  three.  The  first  few  days  passed  quickly  by, 
being  employed  in  drill,  physical  exercises,  fatigue 
parties  for  wood  and  water,  swimming,  base  ball, 
botanical  excursions  and  cutting  spruce  for  strewing 
the  floor  of  the  tents — the  evenings  being  pleasantly 
passed  in  music,  fun,  readings  and  recitations,  in  a 
fine  marquee  spacious  enough  to  hold  the  whole  num- 
ber. The  health  of  the  boys  was  so  excellent  that 
Dr.  Fritz,  finding  his  office  as  medical  attendant  a 
mere  sinecure,  omitted,  at  last,  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  city  superintendent  had  an  easy  task  in 
raising  public  subscriptions  for  the  prizes  in  the  final 
athletic  contests.  On  Saturday  the  camp  was  visited 
by  Colonel  Tucker,  Colonel  Domville,  iVIajor  Arm- 
strong, and  others,  who  saw  a  satisfactory  exhibition 
of  the  drill  and  physical  exercises.  The  next  day, 
Sunday,  was  a  gala  day.  Between  three  and  fouj- 
hundred  persons  attended  the  two  services  ;  that  in 
the  morning  being  held  by  Rev.  W.  Mathers,  who 
gave  the  boys  an  excellent  address  from  Ecclesiastes 
xi.  9,  and  that  in  the  afternoon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Carey  and 
Rev.  Mr,  Champion.  Dr.  Carey  gave  a  noble  dis- 
course from  Hebrews  sii.  2,  "  Looking  unto  Jesus.'' 
On  Tuesday  the  school  trustees  paid  the  boys  a  visit, 
and  expressed  themselves  delighted  at  the  success  of 
the  experiment  and  their  fine  appearance.  The  next 
day  the  corps  was  inspected  by  Colonel  Maunsel, 
D.  A.  G.,  and  staff,  and  went  through  the  evolutions 
with  fine  precision,  gaining  hearty  compliments  from 
the  D.  A.  G.  Friday  brought  out  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  suite,  accompanied  by  a 
great  crowd  from  the  city.  Gov.  Fraser,  in  reply  to 
a  short  address  from  the  corps,  congratulated  the 
boys  on  the  opportunities  the  youth  of  the  present 
can  enjoy,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  past,  before 
the  advantages  of  the  free  school  sytem  were  av»il- 
able.  His  Honor  stayed  awhile  to  witness  the  open- 
ing games,  which  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 


all  of  Saturday  till  the  tents  were  struck.  Dr.  Heth- 
erington then  presented  a  fine  Union  Jack  to  the 
cadets.  The  greatest  part  of  the  success  of  the  camp 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sergeants  Polkinghorn  and 
Edwards,  who  assisted  the  teachers  with  their  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  the  most  zealous  manner,  and 
made  their  task  comparatively  easy.  The  prevalent 
feeling  of  the  boys  was  excellent. 

It  would  be  short-sighted  policy  to  let  the  matter 
end  here.  The  encampment  should  be  annual  and 
include  the  entire  school.  The  efficiency  obtained  in 
the  exercises  should  be  kept  up  by  frequent  practice, 
and  the  public  sympathy  now  so  plainly  elicited 
should  be  utilized  in  some  such  way  as  in  founding 
an  alumni  society  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
this  important  school,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
and  helping  future  pupils  in  their  further  improve- 
ment, and  perhaps  of  giving  them  some  assistance  at 
college  when  necessary.  In  this  way  better  days  may 
be  had  for  the  grammar  school  and  the  youth  of  the 
city.  E.  M. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


For  the  Review.] 


Summer  School  of  Science. 


The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Summer  School 
of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada  was 
held  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island,  July  4th  to  19th 
inclusive.  This  session,  although  not  quite  equal  in 
numbers  to  that  held  in  Sackville  last  year,  yet  in 
interest  shown  by  students  and  work  accomplished  it 
was  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The 
Summer  School  of  Science  is  now  an  established 
institution  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  board 
of  managers  are  determined  that  each  year  shall  see 
some  advance  made  in  the  work  of  the  school.  P.  E. 
Island  has  cast  in  allegiance  with  the  school,  and 
each  succeeding  year  will  see  a  quota  from  the  garden 
province  of  the  Gulf  in  attendance.  The  work  of  the 
school,  aiding  as  it  does  teachers  in  their  work  and 
pupils  in  their  studies,  justifies  the  continued  support 
of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  education. 

The  several  sessions  of  the  school  since  its  organ- 
ization were  as  follows: 

No. 
Date.  Place.  President.  Sec'y.      enrolled. 

1H8T    Wolfville.  Dr.  A.  H,  McKay.  H.  S.  Congdon.      45 

1888  Pictou.  '•  Dr.  J  B.  Hall.      63 

1889  Parrsboro.  Prof.  Frank  Eaton.  "  92 

1890  "  "  Sup'sor  McKay.  61 
1801    Antigonish.          Supervisor  McKay.  W.  T.  Kennedy.    4.1 

1892  St.  John.  O.  U.  Hay.  Ph.  B.  "  69 

1893  Sackville.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hall.  "  106 

1894  Charlottetown,    Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews,  M.  A.    J.  D.  Seaman.       93 

The  next  session  will  be  held  in  Amherst,  N.  S. 

The  attendance  at  the  Charlottetown  session  was 
above  the  average.  The  classes  were  well  filled. 
Enthusiasm  in  the  work  was  sustained  till  the  close 
of  the  session.  With  but  little  apparatus  on  hand 
for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  work,  the  instructors 
went  to   work   with   characteristic  enthusiasm    and 
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overcame  this  drawback  by  showing  the  students  how 
to  make  apparatus  for  themselves.  Not  the  least 
practical  result  of  this  session  is  the  idea  that  teachers 
took  with  them  from  the  school  of  how  to  procure 
cheap  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  scientific  facts 
in  the  common  district  school.  Many  who  before 
considered  the  successful  teaching  of  science  an  im- 
possibility on  account  of  the  want  of  suitable  appara- 
tus, left  the  school  informed  as  to  how  he  could 
make  and  use  his  own  apparatus. 

Much  disappointment  was  felt  on  account  of  the 
enforced  absence  of  Dr.  Mclntyre,  of  Denver,  Col., 
who  was  expected  till  the  last  moment.  It  having 
been  planned  to  have  six  public  lectures  froDi  the 
doctor,  none  others  were  provided  for  very  success- 
fully. 

The  "round  table  talks,"  begun  last  year,  were 
continued.  The  attendance  was  good,  subjects  prac- 
tical and  speaking  good  ;  citizens  as  well  as  members 
of  the  school  taking  part  in  them. 

A  pleasing  and  profitable  discussion  in  the  work 
was  made  in  some  of  the  classes  by  others  than  the 
regular  instructors  addressing  the  members.  In  the 
civics  class,  Hon.  T.  Heath  Haviland,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  principal  political 
events  of  the  province,  gave  a  graphic  description  of 
the  "  land  "  question  and  other  questions  with  which 
he  was  personally  connected.  J.  T.  Mellish,  Esq., 
M.  A.,  gave  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  Canada. 
Prof.  Lisette,  of  memory  fame,  addressed  the  psycho- 
logy class  on  "  Practical  Psychology,"  and  Lieut. 
Governor  Howlan  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
some  borings  made,  which  indicated  the  possibility  of 
the  presence  of  oil  in  the  province.  This  feature  of 
the  work  was  felt  to  be  so  interesting  and  profitable 
th^t  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  continued. 

Excursions,  picnics,  etc.,  were  indulged  in,  and 
although  P.  E.  Island  does  not  boast  of  the  Joggins 
ClifE,  nor  Tantramar  Marsh,  yet  the  botanists  and 
geologists  find  something  of  interest,  and  all  enjoyed 
themselves. 

Patrons  of  the  school  were  appointed  this  year  for 
the  first  time  : 

For  Nova  Scotia— General  Montgomery  Morse. 

For  New  Brunswick  — Sir  S.  L.  Tilley. 

For  P.  E.  Island— Hon  T.  Heath  Haviland. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  at  the  closing 
meeting  to:  School  Commissioners  for  use  of  build- 
ing, to  Masonic  Opera  House  Company,  the  press, 
steamboat  and  railway  authorities  for  courtesies 
extended,  to  the  citizens  of  Charlottetown  for  atten- 
tion shown  the  school. 

The  officers  and  faculty  for  next  session  are  as 
follows : 


Ofpickrs. 
PreMdent— Prof.  W.  VV.  Andrews,  M.  A. 
Vice- Preside  Ills — Principal  A.  Cameron,   Professor  .7.  Britain, 

Supervisor  E.  Stewart. 
Secre  ary-2'rea«urer — J.  D.  Seaman. 

Etecutive  Committee— Dr.  Dorsey,  Principal  Q.  J.  Oulton,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Inspector  Craig. 
Faculty. 

i?otony— Principal  E.  J.  Lay. 

C7(em(s<ry— Professor  .John  Brittain. 

Vivicit — W.  T.  Kennedy. 

Elocution — Jliss  L.  J.  Landers. 

Literature — Principal  A.  Cameron. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy — Francis  Bain. 

Kindergarten — Mrs.  Patterson. 

J/«*jf— Rev.  Jas.  Anderson,  M.  A. 

Pedagogics  and  I'ayclwlogy — J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D. 

Physics— Frof.  W.  W.  Andrews,  M.  A. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene . 

Zoology  and  Bnti/nwlogy — Principal  G.  J.  Oulton,  B.  A. 
List  of  students  attending  session,  1894  : 
From  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.— Lemuel  Miller,  Elizabeth  E. 
MacKinnon,  Annie  Payne,  Matilda  G.  Wyatt,  P.  F.  Doyle. 
Minnie  Findlayson,  Eliza  Halloran,  John  McSwain,  Bessie  L. 
Brown,  Alice  Fennessey,  Ida  Coffin,  Rev.  J.  J.  Colter,  Amy 
DesBrisay.  Christina  C.  Snaddon,  Ella  McMurray,  Bertha 
Brace,  Alexandra  Scott,  Carrie  Haslam,  Bessie  L  Gregor, 
Ernest  Matheson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Heard,  Laura  K.  Scott.  Annie 
Mellish,  Sarah  Harris,  John  W  Duncan,  Eliza  McNeill, 
Herbert  Shaw,  Ellen  Taylor,  Ewen  Stewart,  Geo.  D.  Mac- 
Kinnon, Lee  Seaman,  Athol  Seaman,  William  C.  Harris, 
Thos.  E.  Cullen,  H.  D.  Johnson.  M.  D.,  C.  W.  White.  St. 
John,  N.  B.— Grace  Murphy,  E.  M.  MacBeath,  P.  K,  Vanwart, 
Lily  McKay,  Josephine  Wetmore,  Annie  D.  Robb,  M.  J. 
Mowatt,  Elizabeth  McNaughton,  Margaret  McNaughton. 
Moncton,  N.  B.— E.  Condon,  A.  Hamilton,  Ella  McKay,  May 
Fawcett,  Annie  Hanington.  Sackville,  N.  B. — C.  E.  Lund, 
F.  A.  Dixon,  Robert  King.  Halifax,  N.  8.— Kate  Fletcher, 
Mary  Moseley,  Mrs.  Willis.  Bay  View,  P.  E.  I. — Clemmie 
J.  Clark,  Elsie  McNeill.  New  Dublin,  N.  S.— Florence  Craw- 
ford, Edith  Crawford.  Truro,  N  S.— Susie  Archibald,  Lucy 
E.  Archibald.  Marshfield,  P.  E.  I.— Lemuel  Robertson. 
Emerald,  P.  E.  I.— Adelaide  Smart.  Gaspcreaux,  P.  E.  I.— 
John  A.  Murphy.  Miscouche,  P.  E.  I.— W.J.  O'Donnell. 
Bass  River,  N.  S. — Augusta  J.  Davison.  Conquerall,  Lunen- 
burg Co,  N.  S. — Mary  Kaulback.  Shubenacadie,  N.  S.— 
Olive  Wallace.  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.— Mrs.  H.  Sprague.  East 
Boston,  Mass.— Annie  Young.  ParrsboTO,  N.  S.— Mary  J. 
Sproul  Little  Narrows,  C.  B. — Christina  MacLeod.  Spring- 
field, Kings  Co.,  N.  B. — Emma  D,  Gunter.  Vernon  River 
Bridge,  P.  E.  I.— Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.  Victoria  Mills,  N.  B.— 
Flora  Clark,  Minnie  Killam.  Milton,  Queens  Co.,  N.  S.— 
E.  Collie.  Granville,  Annapolis  Co.,  N.  S.  —  Matilda  Calnek. 
Nauwigewauk,  N.  B.— Edith  Darling.  Wa"lton,  N.  S— Edith 
Smith.  Newport,  N.  S  —Grace  Duncanson.  Murray  Harbor, 
South  P.  E.  I. — Ambrose  D.  Eraser.  Stanhope,  P.  E.  I. — 
Bessie  Alexander.  Fredericton,  N.  B.— Horace  Brittain. 
Alma.  N.  B.— T.  E.  Colpitis.  New  Glasgow,  P.  E.  I.— W. 
W.  Smith.  Brackley  Point  Road,  P.  E.  I. — Bessie  Seller. 
Wolfville,  N.  S.— Adela  .Tackson.  Amherst,  N.  S.— Clara 
Archibald.  Malpeque,  P.  E.  I.— Reuben  MacDonald.  Cra- 
paud,  P.  E.  I.— Bessie  A.  Moore.  St.  George,  N.  B.— Geo,  M. 
Johnston. 
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Our    Chickadees. 


"  Chick-a-dzee-dzee-dzee 
Bet  you   don't  see  me," 
Sang  the  black-capped  Titmouse 
In  a  spreading  maple  tree. 

"  Chick-a-dzee-dzee-dzee 
In  a  cage  I  would  not  be, 
For  the  forest  is  ray  big  house 
Where  I'm  free,  don't  you  see." 

A  pretty  litle  bird  is  the  black-capped  chickadee. 
Just  about  five  inches  long  from  the  point  of  his 
little  bill  to  the  tip  of  his  tail.  He  wears  a  general 
suit  of  a  plain,  ashy  grey  with  faint  white  edgings  on 
feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings.  His  little  white  cheeks 
are  surmounted  with  a  black,  black  crown  and  a 
black,  black  throat.  His  cousin,  also  a  native  of  our 
woods,  differs  from  him  principally  in  his  more  olive 
brown  suit  and  his  brown  crown.  He  might  be  known 
as  the  brown-capped  chickadee,  although  he  also 
bears  the  name  of  the  Hudson  Titmouse.  He  cau 
sing  a  "  chickadee  "  as  well  as  Mr.  Black-cap. 

But  I  had  just  a  grand  time  with  Black-cap  one 
fine  September  day.  The  sun  was  riding  in  a  deep 
blue  sky  above.  The  wind  from  the  south  gently 
glided  beneath  the  tree  tops  pictured  on  the  lofty 
sky.  The  leaves  were  not  ruffled,  though  some  of 
them  were  noiselessly  fluttering,  you  could  see. 
Then  came  the  sound  from  somewhere  near,  clear 
and  nearly  shrill,  cheek-a-chee-dzee-dzee.  I  repeated 
the  cry,  and  was  surprised  to  have  it  answered,  and 
then  answered  again.  With  the  best  imitation  I 
could  master,  I  again  returned  the  call  cheek-a-dzee- 
dzee-dzee.  I  was  soon  aware  that  I  aroused  the  inter- 
est of  a  whole  colony  of  chickadees,  who  came  from  far 
and  near  to  inspect  me  from  the  branches  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  all  the  time  challenging  me  with  their 
cheek  a  dzce-dzec-dzee.  As  if  they  were  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  my  character,  appearance  or 
performances,  they  left  me  after  an  interesting  exami- 
nation of  perhaps  a  minute  or  two,  and  paid  no 
further  attention  to  my  pretensions  to  the  chickadee 
language  or  music — I  am  not  sure  which  it  should  be 
called.  I  discovered,  however,  that  when  I  came  to 
the  neighborhood  of  a  new  settlement,  I  could  in 
like  manner  call  them  all  around  for  a  minute  or  so, 
until  their  curiosity  was  satisfied,  or  my  bird  preten- 
sions were  decided  to  be  unworthy  of  attention. 

Pretty  little  musicians  they  are;  interesting  chatter- 
ers when  they  return  your  visit  or  your  call,  if  you 
do  not  call  them  musicians;  anyway,  coming  from  a 
tree  there  is  music  as  well  as  poetry  in  their  language. 
Their  little  white  eggs,  about  half  a  dozen,  each  also 
about  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  perhaps  with  some 
specks  of  brown,  look  very  dainty  in  the  small  felted, 
downey  nest  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  a  stump. or  tree. 


Even  when  the  winter  comes  they  do  aot  leave  us. 
They  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Nut-hatches  and 
Tits,  are  Perchers  like  their  near  relatives,  the  tree 
Warblers  of  a  previous  lesson. 


For  the  Review. 1 

A  New  Arithmetic  Needed. 


What  should  be  in  an  arithmetic  1  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  being  asked  and  variously  answered. 
The  answers  sometimes  are  in  the  form  of  books  on 
the  subject.  In  some  of  these  books  much  so-called 
mental  arithmetic  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  letter- 
press. In  others,  what  are  called  practical  questions 
are  a  feature,  In  still  another  kind,  we  have  des- 
criptive geometry  and  algebra.  One  which  I  lately 
saw  includes  easy  quadratic  equations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  arithmetic  is  growing, 
This  being  the  case,  a  subdivision  becomes  necessary. 
Many  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  algebraic 
manipulation  should  be  taught  at  an  early  stage. 
I  believe  they  are  right.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  pupil  of  ten  years  or  less  understand  that 
the  expression  a  b  =  30,  when  a  =  5  and  b  —  6  ;  or 
that  in  the  equation  w  +  6  =  18,  the  n  must  be  equal 
to  12.  In  such  a  problem  as:  '■  A  has  twice  as  much 
money  as  B,  and  B  has  twice  as  much  as  C,  and  they 
have  in  all  ^350  ;  how  much  has  each  ?''  The  use  of 
the  simple  equation  is  simple  enough.  And  it  is 
easily  taught. 

I  therefore  think  that  some  algebra  should  be 
taught  concurrently  with  arithmetic.  The  question 
arises,  where  are  we  going  to  put  this  algebra,  so  that 
the  teacher  will  have  something  to  indicate  how 
much  he  will  be  called  to  do  in  that  direction.  Are 
we  to  have  it  sandwiched  here  and  there  in  the  public 
school  arithmetic,  or  will  it  be  better  to  have  it  in  a 
separate  book  ?  This  is  a  question  there  will  be 
some  little  difficulty  in  answering.  A  good  deal 
depends  ou  price.  In  Canada  the  cost  of  arithmetics 
is  not  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  books  not  nearly  as  good  from  any  point  of  view. 
But  all  the  books  published  across  the  border,  are 
not  excellent.  Some  are  strong  in  one  direction  and 
weak  in  another.  New  ones  are  being  brought  out 
everyday,  aud  always  at  a  price  far  higher  than  Eng- 
lish or  Canadian  books.  One  lately  published,  which 
takes  up  easy  exercises  in  algebra  at  an  early  stage, 

sells  for  ^1.55. 

In  this  province,  and  perhaps  in  most  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  there  is  much  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  in  respect  to  texts  on  arithmetic. 
Perhaps  the  chief  fault  is  the  small  number  of  exer- 
cises to  be  worked  by  the  pupils.  Other  faults  there 
are  which  I  may  discuss  at  another  time.  "  Q  " 

Halifax.  N.  S. 
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For  the  Review! 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 


Bt  W.  O.  Ratmom),  J[.  a. 


("Continued.^ 

Having  already  described  the  mutual  or  monitorial 
method  of  iustruction  designed  by  Bell  and  Lancas- 
ter, it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  the  details 
of  the  system  were  carried  out  in  the  Madras  Schools 
of  New  Brunswick.  It  must  be  borne  in  miud  that 
in  educational  matters  as  in  other  things,  the  pro- 
vince was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  therefore  a  uniform 
standard  of  excellence  was  not  to  be  expected  in  the 
schools.  The  wonderful  growth  and  development  of 
the  Madras  system  was  due  to  several  causes.  lu  the 
first  place  it  had  the  distinguished  patronage  of  the 
Lieut.  Governor  and  his  advisers,  and  also  the  support 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had 
hitherto  been  the  leaders  in  educational  matters.  In 
the  second  place,  there  was  something  in  the  drill 
and  exercise  of  the  school  so  orderly  and  attractive, 
that  the  very  novelty  of  the  thing  called  forth  admi- 
ring comments  and  disarmed  criticism.  Lastly,  and 
principally,  the  Madras  School  supplied  in  a  better 
manner  than  anything  that  had  been  hitherto  devi- 
sed, one  of  the  crying  wants  of  the  country,  namely, 
elementary  education  for  the  children  of  all  classes  of 
the  people  at  a  small  cost. 

In  many  instances  the  Madras  system  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  because  the  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  were  ndt  themselves  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  system.  The  popular  demand  for  the 
establishment  of  these  schools  came  from  well  nigh 
every  parish,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  all  the 
teachers  to  undergo  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
central  training  school.  Many,  therefore,  entered 
upon  the  work  after  a  short  course  of  instruction  in 
some  branch  school  in  which  there  was  only  a  limited 
opportunity  of  acquiring  any  really  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  system.  The  situation  of  educational 
affairs  throughout  the  province  is  aptly  described  in 
a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  St.  John  City  Gazette 
under  date  December  30th,  1822,  in  wliich  the  cor- 
respondent says  that  having  personally  visited  the 
greater  number  of  the  so-called  Madras  Schools,  he 
has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  many  are  such 
merely  in  name.  Among  the  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
he  makes  special  mention  of  the  school  "  at  the  I 
Upper  Settlement  of  Sussex  Vale"  which  he  had 
visled  in  1819,  and  which  was  at  that  lime  the  most  ' 
perfect  model  of  the  central  school  in  London  he  had  ' 
seen  in  the  province.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  ' 
school  referred  to  was  Anthony  K.  Truro,  afterwards 
head  master  of  the  Central  Madras  School  in  St,  John. 
A  description  of  the  school  at  St.  John,  under  Mr 


Truro's  regime  will  suffice  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Review  some  idea  of  the  methods  employed  seventy 
years  ago  in  oiie  of  the  best  schools  of  which  the 
proTince  could  then  boast.  A  few  words  may  first  be 
said  concerning  Anthony  R.  Truro.  He  is  well 
remembered  by  several  of  his  old  scholars  now  living 
in  St.  John,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  James  E.  Barnes,  was 
an  usher  in  the  school.  The  latter  gentleman  des- 
cribes Mr.  Truro  as  a  small  sized  man  with  bright 
eyes  and  very  dark  complexion.  By  birth  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  he  cherished  a  strong  predilection 
for  everything  English;  even  his  clothes  were  always 
made  in  England.  He  was  for  some  years  the  secre- 
tary of  the  St.  George's  Society,  and  president  of  the 
Albion  Society.  In  politics  he  was  a  tory  of  the  old 
school,  and  for  a  time  edited  the  St.  John  Weekly 
Chronicle,  a  strong  conservative  paper  published  by 
Lewis  W.  Durant.  He  also  took  great  interest  in 
the  St.  John  Society  Library,  giving  his  attendance 
as  librarian  from  13  to  1  o'clock  daily.  This  he  could 
the  more  readily  do  as  the  library  was  kept  in  a  build- 
ing adjoining  his  school. 

The  old  Madras  School  house,  in  which  Mr.  Truro 
taught  for  thirteen  years  (from  1822  to  1835  inclu- 
sive), was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  King  Square.* 
It  was  a  brick  building  78  feet  in  length,  by  33  in 
breadth,  and  in  height  17  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
centre  of  the  arched  ceiling.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  platform.  The  desks  were  arranged  around 
the  sides  of  the  room  facing  the  walls,  with  benches 
of  corresponding  length  behind  them.  The  benches 
were  without  backs.  The  apparatus  employed  for 
illustrating  lessons,  although  an  improvement  upon 
that  in  use  in  other  schools,  was  still  rather  meagre. 
There  was  the  sand  desk  at  which  the  smaller  scho- 
lars were  accustomed  to  write,  a  flat  ruler  being  used 
to  smooth  over  the  sand  and  prepare  it  for  fresh  use 
after  the  little  ones  had  filled  it  with  letters  and 
figures.  School  .books,  pens,  etc.,  were  provided 
gratuitously,  and  the  instruction  was  free  to  all. 
There  were  generally  some  two  hundred  boys  in 
attendance  who  were  taught  by  about  a  dozen  teachers 
chosen  from  their  own  ranks  by  the  master  as  being 
the  most  promising  and  intelligent  pupils.  Over  the 
teachers  an  usher  was  placed,  also  appointed  by  the 
master,  whose  duties  were  analogous  to  those  of  a 
sergeant-major  in  the  army — namely,  to  exercise  gen- 
eral supervision  under  direction  of  his  superior. 
Truro  was  a  grand  disciplinarian :  everything  connect- 

*  The  girl-'  department  of  the  Central  Madras  8ch  ">ol  was  for  a  time 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Truro.  She  is  remembered  as  a  tall,  tine  1  uking  and 
very  amiable  lady.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Sir.  Truro  she  was 
Mrs.  Anne  Elliot,  a  widow  with  three  children.  One  of  the  latter,  Sizar 
El  iott  by  name,  is  now  living  at  the  age  of  SO  years,  a  much  respected 
citizen  of  Melbourne,  Australia.  He  published,  a  few  years  ago.  an  en- 
tertaining little  memoir  from  which  irany  of  the  facts  liere  given  have 
been  gleaned.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truro  took  place  at 
Hampton,  December  a3rd,  iSiO,  Rev.  James  Cookson  ofBciating. 
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ed  with  the  school  moved  like  clock  work  and  in  strict 
accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Madras  system.  In  his 
conduct  towards  his  pupils  he  was  prompt  and 
impartial  in  all  his  decisions,  giving  due  credit  for 
merit,  at  the  same  time  fairly  severe  in  the  punish- 
ment awarded  for  any  breach  of  discipline.  The 
duties  of  the  pupils  were  always  clearly  defined. 
The  boys  themselves  swept  and  dusted  the  room, 
being  named  for  that  duty  in  regular  order  by  the 
master.  The  school  hours  were  from  9  to  13  in  the 
morning,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Promptly  at  the  hour  for  opening,  the  usher  mount- 
ed the  platform.  In  the  absence  of  the  more  modern 
school  bell  a  stamp  of  his  foot  commanded  silence  and 
the  attention  of  the  school.  A  moment  later  his  hand 
was  raised  as  the  signal  for  prayers:  the  boys  knelt  with 
hands  folded  whilst  the  usher  repeated  sentence  by 
sentence  the  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  boys 
all  repeating  each  sentence  after  he  had  pronounced 
it.  School  having  been  opened,  there  followed  next 
the  reciting  of  the  Church  catechism.  In  this,  as  in 
other  subjects,  the  principle  of  mutual  tuition  was 
adhered  to,  the  boys  propounding  to  one  another  the 
questions,  "  What  is  your  name?"  "  Who  gave  you 
this  name?"  and  so  on.  As  the  school  was  attended 
by  children  of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  the 
response  to  the  second  question,  "my  god-fathers 
and  my  god-mothers  in  my  baptism,"  etc.,  was  in 
many  cases  characterized  by  a  curious  unreality.  But 
it  was  made  unhesitatingly  and  with  equal  prompti- 
tude both  by  those  who  had  and  those  who  had  not 
god-fathers  and  god-mothers.  The  catechising  being 
ended  the  morning  session  proceeded  with  reading, 
spelling  and  writing.  The  afternoon  was  devoted 
principally  to  arithmetic  or  "cyphering"  as  it  was 
then  called.  The  classes  always  stood  to  recite. 
Chalk  lines  were  drawn  on  the  floor  by  the  boys 
appointed  to  keep  the  school  room  in  order,  and  the 
pupils  were  made  to  "  toe  the  mark"  wilh  all  the 
steadiness  of  military  discipline.  The  arrangement 
of  the  class  when  reciting  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

C 


f;.— Chest  with  teaching  materials 

M.— Medal  Stand. 

H.— Head  of  Class. 

p.— Foot  of  Class. 

T.— Teacher. 

A.— Assistant  Teacher. 


On  the  medal  stand  were  a  number  of  medals, 
some  of  bright  tin,  others  painted  black.  If  in  the 
course  of  the  lesson  a  mistake  was  made,  the  nest 
boy  in  the  class  was  called  upon  to  make  the  correc- 
tion, and  in  case  of  his  failure  to  do  so,  the  question 
passed  down  the  class  until  the  proper  answer  was 
given,  the  boy  making  it  moving  up  above  those  that 
had  failed.  If  the  question  sometimes  should  pass 
round  the  class,  the  head  boy  was  called  upon  for 
the  correct  answer.  If  successful,  he  went  to  the 
medal  stand  and  took  therefrom  a  bright  tin  medal 
marked  with  the  figure  1,  the  boys  that  failed  received 
a  black  medal  similarly  marked.  For  every  bright 
medal  the  scholar  received  an  additional  mark,  for 
every  black  medal  he  suffered  the  loss  of  a  mark. 

When  ihe  boys  were  marched  to  the  desks  to  write, 
it  was  invariably  done  with  the  greatest  precision. 
If  in  taking  their  seats  every  right  leg  along  the  line 
of  boys  did  not  go  over  the  bench  at  precisely  the  same 
instant,  the  usher  would  insist  upon  the  repetition 
of  the  movement.  The  boys  who  were  good  writers 
acted  as  instructors  to  the  others,  moving  to  and  fro 
among  them,  giving  directions,  pointing  out  faults, 
etc.  The  pens  used  were  of  course  quill  pens. 
Making  and  mending  these  was  no  small  task,  and 
one  that  was  not  specially  relished  by  Mr.  Truro's 
step-son.  Sizar  Elliot,  who  in  his  entertaining  memoir 
published  a  few  years  since,  says  that  being  in  the 
position  of  son  of  the  schoolmaster,  he  used  to  have 
some  150  to  200  quill  pens  to  make  or  mend  after 
school  hours  every  day. 

So  thoroughly  was  the  system  of  discipline  incul- 
cated, that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the 
master  to  be  absent  from  the  room  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time  on  business  "down  town"  during  which 
time  the  school  went  on  in  as  orderly  and  quiet  a 
manner  as  if  he  were  present.  There  was  no  recess 
during  either  the  morning  or  afternoon  sessions  of 
the  school,  the  drill  and  exercises  being  considered 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  study.  In 
leaving  the  school  room  the  boys  were  accustomed  to 
salute  the  master  in  military  fashion.  Children  were 
admitted  into  the  school  at  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years,  and  passed  thence  to  the  grammar  school. 
The  annual  examination  was  quite  an  event  and  was 
carefully  prepared  for.  Governor  Smyth,  the  mayor, 
and  other  civic  ofiBcials  of  St.  John,  with  all  the  elite 
of  the  city  were  present.  The  boys  who  excelled  at 
this  examination  were  exempt  from  tuition  fees  if 
they  attended  the  grammar  school,  and  received 
medals  and  other  rewards  in  abundance.  The  boy 
whose  general  standing  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
highest  received  a  handsome  silver  medal  from  the 
Madras  board.     One  of  these  is  still  in  the  possession 
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of   Mr.  James  E.  Barnes,    to   whom   the   writer   is 
largely  indebted  for  the  facts  here  given. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Madras 
school  in  addition  to  primary  work,  included  such 
subjects  as  the  history  of  England,  Eome  and  Greece, 
the  use  of  the  globes,  and  geography.  In  the  Cen- 
tral school  at  St.  John,  there  was  an  organ  to  lead 
the  singing  at  the  opening  and  closing  exercises. 
Major  General  Smyth,  who  was  a  talented  musician, 
often  instructed  the  boys  in  singing,  and  when  pre- 
sent at  the  opening  of  the  school  presided  at  the 
organ.  To  encourage  the  school  as  much  as  possible 
and  to  remove  the  stigma  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
Madras  system  as  designed  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  children  of  the  poor.  Governor  Smyth  caused  his 
own  son  Brunswick  Smyth  for  a  time  to  attend  as  a 
pupil  of  the  Madras  school.  The  Governor's  son  was 
a  promising  but  rather  delicate  lad.  He  died  while 
yet  a  school  boy,  and  at  his  funeral  every  boy  in  the 
St.  John  schools  who  could  march  was  present. 


The  Two  Bridges. 
Bt  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


One  ought  never  to  grudge  a  little  help  and  patient 
sympathy  to  slow-minded  people  trudging  along  the 
road  of  life.  It  does  not  cost  much,  and  oftentimes 
it  results  in  far  more  abundant  returns  than  mere 
material  gifts  can  bring.  Most  gifts,  indeed,  demor- 
alize ;  and  it  often  seems  to  close  observers  that  more 
harm  than  good  is  wrought  by  money  bestowed  upon 
people^never  seen,  through  agencies  never  over-looked' 
without  that  element  of  human  contact  which  re- 
deems the  idle  and  chilly  business.  But,  if  you  can 
help  anybody  to  help  himself,  that  very  frequently 
turns  out  satisfactory  to  both.  A  pleasant  instance 
of  it  comes  to  my  recollection  connected  with  some 
early  days  in  my  life. 

One  afternoon  there  came  to  the  gate  of  my  garden 
in  Egbaston  the  boy  I  considered  the  most  stupid  and 
hopeless  in  all  my  classes.  He  was  tall  and  ungainly, 
althougb  good  looking  ;  very  shy  and  silent  ;  docile 
and  respectful  enough,  but  always  behindhand  with 
some  among  his  tasks,  and,  consequently,  forever  at 
the  bottom  of  his  form  ;  the  sort  of  lad  no  master 
troubles  himself  about.  I  must  confess  I  bad  given 
up  all  idea  of  making  anything  out  of  him,  at  any 
rate  as  regarded  certain  important  lessons, — a  help- 
less, dull,  unwilling,  profitless  dunce, — so  I  imagined  ; 
and  so  I  had  reluctantly  come  to  treat  him. 

With  him  came  into  my  garden  a  pretty  girl,  a  year 
younger,  who  explained  that  "Trotter"  wanted  badly 
to  see  me,  but  did  not  dare  to  venture  alone  ;  and  so, 
being  his  friend  and  living  with  his  mother,  she  had 


accompanied  him.  Possibly  that  made  me  more  in- 
dulgent to  the  hulking,  stupid,  silent  youth  ;  for 
there  were  great,  bright  tears  in  the  girl's  blue  eyes, 
and  she  held  the  big,  nervous  fellow  by  the  edge  of 
his  coat,  as  if  she  feared  he  would  run  away  from 
shame  or  fright.  And  then  she  softly  related  how 
good  a  boy  he  was  to  his  mother,  and  how  hard  he 
worked  to  learn  his  school  tasks,  and  how  miserable 
he  became  at  his  repeated  failures,  and  his  perpetual 
ignominy  at  the  bottom  of  the  form,  and  how  all-im- 
portant it  was  that  he  should  pass  a  forthcoming 
examination,  on  which  his  future  bread  and  meat 
would  depend,  and  that  she  had  accordingly  persuaded 
him  to  come  straight  to  me,  and  now  desired  very 
ardently  to  make  me  understand  that  "  Trotter  "  was 
burning  with  desire  to  win  my  good  opinions,  and 
that  she  and  his  mother  thought  he  could  not  be 
really  stupid,  because  there  were  other  lessons,  outside 
geometry  and  what  not,  which  he  always  did  well, 
and  he  had,  moreover,  invented  two  or  three  remark- 
able improvements  for  a  steel-rolling  factory. 

So  I  made  the  poor  lad  speak  for  himself  ;  and  then 
he  ruefully  explained  how  he  had  never  for  one  fleet- 
ing moment  understood  any  atom  of  Euclid,  nor  why 
it  was  ever  written  or  taught  at  all,  with  other  special 
difficulties  in  his  course, — certain  subjects  being  all 
the  time,  as  I  myself  well  knew,  easy  enough  to  him. 
The  truth  was,  he  was  no  more  stupid  than  the  other 
average  "  Brummagem "  boys.  He  was  a  proud, 
silent,  well-meaning  lad,  who  had  been  vilely  taught 
at  the  beginning  ;  for  teaching  is  a  fine  art,  and  very 
few  really  understand  it. 

His  humility  and  earnestness  melted  me,  as  well  as 
the  tears  in  the  blue  eyes  of  his  little  friend.  I  sent 
her  home  and  made  him  stop  to  tea,  and  that  after- 
noon we  tore  up  Euclid  by  the  roots ;  we  divested 
ourselves  of  all  the  false  terror  inspired  in  young 
minds  by  that  ancient  name  ;  we  went  behind  the  old 
Alexandrian  geometer,  and  found  him  out  in  his  plan, 
his  purposes,  his  beginnings,  his  fallacies,  and  his 
merits. 

I  told  "Trotter"  not  to  be  ashamed  at  any  little 
personal  difficulties,  since  King  Ptolemy  had  boggled 
like  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  "  Asses'  Bridge,"  and 
had  asked  Euclid  one  day,  in  Alexandria,  if  he  could 
not  make  it  all  a  bit  easier,  to  which  the  ancient 
mathematician  replied  that  "  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning."  "But  there  is.  Trotter,"  I  said,  "a, 
very  broad  and  good  king's  highway  by  means  of 
which  nothing  is  difficult,  nothing  abstruse.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  learn  the  binomial  theorem,  or  Persian, 
or  Sanskrit,  or  Euclid,  or  navigation,  or  chemistry,  as 
it  is  to  mow  grass  or  shear  a  sheep.  The  secret  is  to 
be  rightly  taught,  or  to  teach  yourself  rightly  from 
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the  begianing,  making  sure  of  every  step  taken,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  most  learning  is  very  simple, 
and  that  most  school  books  do  their  very  best  to 
render  it  obscure  and  senseless." 

Well,  with  that  we  built  up  Euclid  for  ourselves. 
Trotter  came  to  me  privately,  day  by  day  ;  and  we 
attacked  that  fatal  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book 
as  Napoleon  his  enemies  at  the  bridge  of  Areola.  We 
surveyed  it,  we  made  colored  sections  of  it,  so  that  he 
ended  by  knowing  all  its  intricate  triangles.  We 
mapped  out  and  marked  its  angles  and  lines,  so  that 
we  came  to  be  able  to  prove  the  theorem  by  colors  or 
numbers  just  as  well  as  by  letters.  We  worked  out 
deductions  and  corollaries  from  it,  until,  like  a  kind 
of  geometrical  Clapham  Junction,  or  the  big  railway 
bridges  one  over  the  other  at  Birmingham,  we  had  all 
sorts  of  supplementary  propositions  built  over  it  and 
under  it. 

And,  as  he  grasped  the  raison  d'etre  of  Euclid,  his 
terrors  changed  to  pleasure.  The  lad  became  the 
finest  demonstrator  in  the  class,  always  at  top  for 
geometry.  His  diagrams,  charmingly  drawn  for  him 
by  the  girl  with  the  blue  eyes,  were  the  envy  and 
wonder  of  the  form  ;  and  from  the  despondent  victim 
of  conventional  and  foolish  instruction  he  developed, 
by  getting  use  of  his  free  reason,  ioto  what  he  was 
meant  for, — a  sharp-witted  inventor,  with  an  eye 
every  bit  as  keen  as  Euclid's  for  proportion,  relation, 
and  subtle  feeling  of  form. 

"  A  fine  thing,"  I  used  to  say  to  him,  "  if  a  bald 
old  Greek  gentleman  of  Ptolemy's  time  is  to  set 
puzzles  in  squares  and  circles  and  triangles  that  an 
English  bey  in  Birmingham  can't  understand!  Get 
to  the  heart  of  it.  Dou't  grant  him  anything.  Don't 
be  quite  sure  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  and  don't  at  all  allow, 
until  you  are  yourself  fairly  convinced,  that  parallel 
straight  lines  produced  will  never  meet.  Euclid 
could  not  have  made  a  steel  pen  or  electro-plated  a 
brass  cup  ;  and  you  must  forget  the  miserable  learn- 
ing by  rote  forced  upon  you  by  imposters  who  call 
themselves  '  teachers,'  and  begin  where  Euclid 
began." 

As  I  have  said,  the  lad  became  confident,  joyous, 
successful.  He  passed  with  elastic  step  over  the 
"Bridge  of  Asses,"  took  prize  after  prize,  and  when 
I  left  Birmingham  was  on  the  fair  road  to  be  head  of 
his  division  in  the  school. 

Well,  that  was  one  bridge.  As  I  was  crossing 
Canada  many  and  many  a  year  afterward,  in  thenew 
and  wonderful  region  which  extends  between  Van- 
couver and  Winnipeg,  we  came  upon  a  "junction." 
If  all  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  com- 
prehended what  a  magnificent,  imperial  estate  they 


own  in  that  splendid  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rockies,  I  think  they  would  not  stay  at  home  so  dog- 
gedly to  grow  wheat  at  the  value  of  its  cleaned  straw, 
and  to  poke  about  for  a  miserable  living  in  the  moors 
of  the  north  and  the  bogs  of  Clare  and  Donegal.  If 
capital  has  its  great  resource  in  suspension  of  work, 
labor  has  its  best  refuge  in  emigration  ;  and  it  is 
mainly  the  foolish,  blind  clinging  to  one  spot  of  the 
globe,  together  with  the  apathy  of  governments  and 
colonial  administrations,  which  has  created  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  difficulty,  and  which  chokes  the  labor 
market  to  an  unprofitable  point. 

However,  all  this  is  politics  and  economics,  with 
which  these  pages  have  nothing  to  do.  What  I  would 
say  is  that  we  came  through  the  superb  scenery  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  past  the  glories  of  the  Glacier 
Station,  and  Banff,  and  down  the  foothills  to  Regina 
and  the  prairies,  right  upon  a  very  important  cere- 
mony which  was  impending  at  a  large  prairie  town. 
It  was  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  most  remarkable 
bridge,  built  over  a  most  impetuous  and  unrestrain- 
ahle  river,  and  connecting  in  a  most  momentous 
manner  for  commerce  and  intercourse  the  sister 
States  of  a  great  province.  We  had  to  stay  overnight 
at  the  station,  and  decided  to  be  present  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  bridge. 

Thus  it  was  that,  having  received  a  very  polite  in- 
vitation to  attend,  I  repaired  to  the  superintending 
engineer  of  the  district,  in  order  to  obtain  some  par- 
ticulars of  time  and  place.  The  house  was  one  of 
those  commodious,  wholesome,  clean-looking  abodes 
of  wood  which  they  raise  so  quickly  and  paiftt  so 
prettily  in  that  land  of  lumber,  with  all  the  prairie 
for  its  back  garden,  and  a  long  post  and  rail  in  front 
to  which  to  tie  up  "  any  man's  horses." 

Inquiring  at  the  door,  I  was  told  that  the  superin- 
tending engineer  was  for  the  moment  out,  but  his 
wife,  whose  name  I  did  not  catch,  would  see  me. 
Looking  round  the  walls  of  matchboard  in  a  casual 
manner,  I  spied  to  my  astonishment,  among  pictures 
of  various  kinds,  a  photographic  view  of  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  close  beside  it 
— the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
with  the  angles  and  triangles  done  in  diverse  colors, 
and  underneath  it  written,  "  my  first  bridge."  Near 
at  hand  was  a  truly  superb  picture  of  the  new  Cana- 
dian bridge,  in  all  its  glory  of  iron  and  timber,  with 
the  rushing,  forest-born  river  innocuously  whirling 
ice  slabs  and  slags  beneath  its  wide  arches  ;  while  in 
the  corner  I  read  the  words,  very  neatly  inscribed, 
"  his  second  bridge." 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  there  came  in  the 
nicest,  brightest,  most  open-faced  matron  that 
can  be  imagined,  leading  a  handsome  boy  of  ten  or 
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twelve  years  by  the  hand.  In  an  instant,  after  all 
these  years,  we  had  recognized  each  other.  She  was 
the  very  same  girl  with  the  blue  eyes  who  had  brought 
Trotter  up  to  me  in  his  deep  woe  about  Euclid  ;  and 
Trotter — none  other  than  the  melancholy  Trotter — 
was  the  great  and  glad  mechanical  hero  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  triumphant  engineer  svho  had  spanned  the 
Red  Kiver  with  bis  world-admired  bridge.  "His 
second  bridge!"  she  had  proudly  written  it  herself 
upon  the  plan,  to  go  beside  that  diagram  of  the 
"Bridge  of  Asses;  "  although,  indeed,  my  old  pupil 
had  done  lots  of  other  wonderful  engineering  work 
before  erecting  that  Pons  Asinorum  over  the  great 
Canadian  stream.  He  had  made  a  fortune, — in  fact) 
was  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  his  province. — Pub- 
lished ly  permission  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Annitage,  in  the  Educational  Journal,  Toronto. 


Tobacco  and  Liquor  Arithmetic. 

"  Boy  at  head  of  the  class,  what  are  we  paying  for 
liquor  as  a  nation?" 

"$900,000,000  annually." 

"  Step  to  the  blackboard,  my  boy.  First,  take  a 
rule  and  measure  this  silver  dollar.     How  thick  is  it?" 

"  Nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch." 

"  Well,  sir,  how  many  of  them  can  you  pile  in  an 
inch?" 

"  Between  eight  and  nine." 

"  Give  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  call  it  nine. 
How  many  inches  would  it  require  to  pile  up  these 
$900,000,000?" 

"  100,000,000  inches." 

"  How  many  feet  would  that  be?" 

"  8,.S33,33.3  feet." 

"  How  many  rods  is  that?  " 

"  505.050  rods." 

"  How  many  miles  is  that?" 

"  1,578  miles." 

"  Miles  of  what?  " 

"  1,578  miles  of  silver  dollars,  laid  down,  packed 
closely  together,  our  national  liquor  bill  would  make." 

Xow  add  the  S600,000,C00  we  are  paying  for 
tobacco  annually  to  the  liquor  miles  of  silver  dollars, 
which  is  two-thirds  as  much,  or  1,052,  and  we  have 
2,632  miles  of  silver  dollars  packed  closely  together 
for  our  nation's  one  year's  grog  and  tobacco  bill. 
Let  these  same  silver  dollars  be  laid  flat,  touching 
edge  to  edge,  and  they  would  make  a  continuous 
ring  around  the  earth. 

Reader,  if  you  need  facts  about  this  question,  nail 
that  to  a  post  and  read  it  occasionally.  It  would 
take  a  email  army  of  men,  with  scoop  shovels,  to 
throw  away  money  as  fast  as  we  are  wasting  it  for 
grog  and  tobacco. — Exchange. 


Canada. 

By  Dr.  Dewart. 

The  grand  old  woods  of  Canada: 

How  cool  and  dim  below 
The  shade  of  their  sweet  rustling  leaves! 
Swift-changing  webs  tho  sunlight  weaves 

Where  ferns  and  mosses  grow. 

The  giant  trees  of  Canada: 

Dark  pine  and  birch  drooped  low; 
The  stately  elm,  the  maple  tall, 
The  sturdy  beech.  I  love  them  all, 
And  well  their  forms  I  know. 

The  forest  wealth  of  Canada: 

The  chopper's  blows  resound 
Through  the  crisp  air,  while  cold  and  still 
The  snow's  deep  cloak  o'er  vale  and  hill 

Lies  white  upon  the  ground. 

The  sparkling  streams  of  Canada, 
That  'neath  cool  shadows  pass, 
Then  wind,  where  sleek-fed  cattle  sleep, 
Through  verdant  meadow,  ankle-deep 
In  clover-blooms  and  grass. 

The  crystal  streams  of  Canada; 

Deep  in  whose  murmuring  tide. 
From  pebbly  caverns  dimly  seen 
'Neath  leafy  shade  of  living  green. 

Gray  trout  and  salmon  glide. 

The  beauteous  lakes  of  Canada; 

With  loving  eyes  I  see 
Their  waters,  stretched  in  endless  chain 
By  fair  St.  Lawrence  to  the  main, 

As  ocean  wild  and  free. 

Where  white  sails  gleam  o'er  Huron's  wake 

Or  fade  with  dying  day, 
Fond  memories  in  my  heart  awake. 
Of  home's  dear  dwelling  by  the  lake, 

Like  sunshine  passed  away. 

The  prairies  vast  of  Canada, 

Where  sun  sinks  to  the  earth. 
In  setting,  whispering  warm  good-night 
To  myriad  flowers,  whose  blushes  bright 

Will  hail  the  morrow's  birth 

The  robust  life  of  Canada 

In  cheery  homes  I  see. 
Though  gold  nor  jewels  fill  the  hand 
"Tis  Nature's  self  has  blessed  the  land. 

Abundant,  fair  and  free. 


Children  at  Gibraltar,  until  they  reach  an  age 
which  brings  them  better  knowledge,  believe  that 
the  sun  always  sets  with  a  bang.  This  fancy  is  due 
to  the  never  omitted  report  of  the  sunset  gun  in  the 
fort  on  the  strait. 
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Rules  for  Good  Health. 

1.  Be  regular  in  your  habits. 

2.  If  possible  go  to  bed  at   the  same  hour  every 
night. 

3.  Eise  in  the  mornirg  soon  after  you  are  awake. 

4.  A  sponge  bath  of  cold  or  tepid  water  should  be 
followed  by  friction  with  towel  or  hand. 

5.  Eat  plain  food. 

6.  Begin  your  morning  meal  with  fruit. 

7.  Don't  go  to  work  immediately  after  eating. 

8.  Be  moderate  in  the  use  of  liquids  at  all  seasons. 

9.  It  is  safer  to  filter  and  boil  drinking  water. 

10.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  whenever  the  weather 
permits. 

11.  In  malarious  districts  do  your  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

12.  Keep  the  feet  comfortable  and  well  protected. 

13.  Wear  woollen  clothing  the  year  round. 

14.  See  that  your  sleeping  rooms  and  liying  rooms 
are  well  ventilated,  and  that  sewer  gas  does  not  enter 
them. 

16.  Brush  your  teeth  at  least  twice  a  day,  night  and 
morning. 

16.  Don't  worry,  it  interferes  with  the  healthful 
action  of  the  stomach. 

17.  You  must  have  interesting  occupation  in  vigor- 
ous old  age.  Continue  to  keep  the  brain  active. 
Rest  means  rust. 


Some  ftuestions  in  Geography. 

First  discuss  climate  as  the  result  of  latitude,  heat 
and  moisture,  and  its  effect  upon  plant  and  animal 
life.  Having  developed  the  idea  of  the  three  belts 
of  climate,  called  zones,  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
Polar  regions,  asking  such  questions  as  the  following: 

What  work  has  been  done  by  ivater  in  the  Arctic 
regions? 

What  has  ice  done? 

Name  the  islands  and  capes  you  find. 

What  are  fiords? 

What  have  heat  and  cold  done? 

How  many  seasons  have  they  in  these  regions? 

What  effect  have  the  seasons  on  plant  and  animal 
life? 

What  plants  grow  in  these  regions? 

What  animals  may  be  expected  to  make  their 
homes  in  such  a  climate  < 

Why  is  the  fur  of  many  of  these  animals  white? 

What  people  live  there? 

Why  are  no  great  nations  found  in  these  regions? 

llow  do  we  obtain  information  concerning  this 
part  of  the  world  1 

Name  the  important  explorations. 


What  recent  exploring  party  has  just  returned 
from  the  Arctic  region?  (Draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  woman  accompanied  Peary's  expedition). 

The  names  of  the  countries  or  parts  of  countries 
that  lie  within  these  regions  may  be  learned  by  the 
pupils;  also  the  important  bays,  etc. 

Read  parts  of  Pierre  Loti's  "  Iceland  Fisherman," 
to  show  the  wonderful  effects  of  sun  and  sea.  To 
teach  the  habits  and  personality  of  the  Eskimo  read 
The  Story  of  Agoonack,  from  Miss  Jane  Andrews' 
"Seven  Little  Sisters."     Let  compositions  follow. 

In  the  class  under  my  charge  some  of  the  pupils 
wrote  stories  of  the  Frigid  zone  as  told  by  Polar  bears 
or  reindeer  in  zoological  gardens,  others  made  Eski- 
mo boys  or  girls  the  narrators  of  their  stories,  while 
the  less  original,  merely  related  facts  they  had  learned 
in  the  best  fashion  they  could.  All  illustrated  them 
by  drawings  reproduced  from  their  geographies,  or 
from  "  The  Seven  Little  Siscers," — Eva  A.  Maiden  in 
N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


A  Weak  Place  in  our  Educational  System. 

The  following,  from  an  exchange,  points  to  an  evil 
that  should  be  legislated  upon  until  the  evil  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  viz.:  the  continued  employment 
of  non-progressive  teachers  whose  mental  inertia 
every  other  means  have  failed  to  overcome: 

"  The  great  evils  in  our  public  system  are  mainly  two: 
(1)  that  men  and  women  of  very  moderate  attainments  are 
permitted  to  undertake  the  work  of  teaching,  and  (2)  are 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  work  without  increasing  their 
attniuments.  The  writer  has  seen  a  third  grade  certificate 
that  had  been  renewed  twenty  times  by  various  school  com- 
missioners in  the  state  of  New  York.  On  calling  State 
Superintendent  Draper's  attention  to  this,  his  keen  intel- 
lect saw  how  this  was  against  the  current  of  the  times  and 
he  limited  third  grade  certificates  to  six  months;  the  poss- 
essor must  then  take  the  second  grade.  Some  may  think  as 
great  an  evil  as  the  above  is  the  change  from  teacher  to 
teacher;  as  one  trustee  in  llockland  county  puts  the  case — 
"  It's  new  teiie/icr  all  the  time  "  But  if  a  teacher  who  received 
a  third  grade  certificate  was  put  upon  a  course  of  study 
(as  a  young  man  is  who  enters  a  college),  if  the  months  of 
.July  and  August  were  required  to  be  y)ent  by  that  teacher 
in  being  reviewed  upon  the  studies  he  had  pursued  during 
the  months  he  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  a  different  set 
would  be  brought  into  the  school-rooms,  and  a  decided  step 
made  in  the  matter  of  permanence. 

My  proposition  is  that  the  aim  of  the  state  should  be  to 
make  a  projeaaional  teacher  out  of  every  one  that  engages  in 
teaching — that  is,  to  push  every  one  along  from  the  third 
grade  to  the  state  certificate  grade.  It  is  the  weak  spot  in 
the  system  that  this  is  not  done.  The  educational  funds  of 
the  state  are  wasted;  the  rights  of  the  children  to  have  the 
best  teachers  arc  trampled  upon;  the  system  is  merely  a 
machine;  the  whole  current  of  the  times  is  unobserved." 
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The  Punctuation  Points. 

Six  little  niiirks  from  school  are  we, 
Very  important,  all  agree, 
Filled  to  the  brim  with  mystery; 
Six  little  marks  from  school. 

One  little  mark  is  round  and  small. 
But  where  it  stands  the  voice  must  fall, 
Attlie  close  of  a  sentence,  all 

Place  this  little  mark  from  school:  (.) 

One  little  mark,  with  gown  a-trailing. 
Holds  up  the  voice,  and,  never  failing. 
Tells  you  not  long  to  pause  when  hailing 
This  liitje  mark  from  school:  , 

If  out  of  hreath  you  chance  to  meet. 
Two  little  dots,  both  round  and  neat. 
Pause,  and  these  tiny  guardsmen  greet— 
These  little  marks  from  school :  : 

When  shorter  pauses  are  your  pleasure. 
One  trails  his  sword — taltes  half  the  measure, 
Then  speeds  you  on  to  seek  new  treasure; 
This  little  mark  from  school :  ; 

One  little  mark,  ear  shaped,  implies, 
'■  Keep  up  the  voice, — await  replies;" 
To  gather  information  tries 
This  little  mark  from  school:  ? 

One  little  mark,  with  an  exclamation, 
Presents  itself  to  your  observation, 
And  leaves  the  voice  at  an  elevation, 
This  little  mark  from  school :  ! 

Six  little  marks  I     Be  sure  to  heed  us; 
Carefully  study,  write,  and  read  us; 
For  you  can  never  cease  to  need  us. 
Six  little  marks  from  school ! 

— Julia  M.   Colton,  in  July  St.  Nicholas. 

Good  Manners  in  Korea, 

The  war  between  China  and  Japan  will  make  the 
following  from  Ooldthivaite's  Oeograpliical  Magazine 
of  special  interest  to  pupils: 

"  Where  is  Korea  ?"  Look  on  your  globe.  There, 
looking  for  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  you  will  find  a 
long  peninsula,  stretching  down  between  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

It  is  but  a  very  few  years,  comparatively,  that  the 
strange  country  has  been  opened  to  the  world.  Even 
China  and  Japan,  exclusive  as  they  once  were,  seem- 
ed to  be  fairly  cordial  and  hospitable  to  strangers 
when  compared  to  Korea,  which,  from  its  habit  of 
"  keeping  itself  to  itself,"  was  long  known  as  "  the 
Hermit  Nation." 

M.  Varet,  a  Frenchman,  who  is  one  of  the  few 
foreigners  who,  as  yet,  have  travelled  extensively  in 
Korea,  thus  describes  his  acquaintance  with  a  Korean: 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain  bordered  in 
the  far  distance  by  low  hills.     The  rice  fields  which 


surrounded  us  formed  an  immense  checker  board- 
Here  many  men  were  toiling,  plunged  to  their  knees 
in  water.  Even  the  sight  of  so  strange  a  creature,  as 
a  European  must  have  seemed  to  them,  hardly  made 
them  stop  for  amoment  from  their  toil.  From  time 
to  time  the  soldier  who  conducted  our  party  would 
cause  one  of  the  workmen  to  raise  his  head  by  asking 
him  which  one  to  take  of  the  little  crests  of  solid 
earth  which  separate  the  fields  and  form  the  only 
paths.  » 

These  paths  are  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  or 
animal  can  walk  upon  them  at  a  time. 

Suddenly,  we  saw,  walking  solemnly  towards  us,  a 
majestic  looking  old  man,  bearing  a  long  and  beauti- 
ful carved  cane,  such  as  is  known  among  the  Koreans 
as  the  '  staff  of  age.'  He  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
high  rank,  but  at  the  sight  of  him  each  member  of 
my  long  single  file  of  soldiers,  bearers  and  servants 
hastened  to  step  aside  and  leave  the  narrow  path  free 
for  him,  even  though  to  do  so  they  had  to  plunge 
knee  deep  into  the  muddy  waters  of  the  rice  field. 
I,  too,  hastened  to  turn  my  horse  into  the  water,  for 
I  would  not  wish  a  European  to  be  outdone  in  paying 
homage  to  the  majesty  of  age. 

As  the  old  man  passed  on  with  an  air  of  unconscious 
but  absolute  royalty,  he  rewarded  our  deference  as 
any  gracious  sovereign  might,  with  a  look  of  calm 
friendliness.  Being  a  Korean,  he  knew  that,  however 
poor  he  might  be,  he  was  more  worthy  of  respect  than 
we,  by  reason  of  his  many  years. 


The  Cat's  Breath. 


A  recently  published  story  criticises  the  notion 
that  "a  cat  sucks  away  a  child's  breath."  This  is 
merely  an  expression,  erroneous  in  its  form,  of  a 
physiological  fact.  All  the  felidse  possess  poisonous 
breaths,  intended  by  nature  to  act  as  an  anaesthetic 
on  their  prey.  If  a  person  cares  to  experiment  by 
inhaling,  for  instance,  a  cat's  breath,  they  can  easily 
realize  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Carefully  watch 
a  cat  playing  with  a  captured  mouse.  You  will 
discover  that  the  mouse  does  not  suffer,  but  is  sort  of 
stupified,  as  if  by  chloroform.  In  the  "  Life  of 
Livingston,"  written  by  himself,  he  states  that  once 
when  he  was  seized  by  a  lion  and  his  arm  broken,  the 
crunching  of  the  broken  arm  gave  him  no  pain,  so 
benumbed  were  his  senses  by  the  animal's  breath. 
A  cat  seeks  the  child,  its  soft  bed  and  the  warmth  of 
its  body,  and  lies  down  on  the  chest  of  the  infant. 
Its  weight  impedes  respiration,  its  breath  anesthetizes 
the  child,  and  death  follows.  This  circumstance  has 
actually  occurred,  and  medical  records  conclusively 
prove  it. — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 
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The  Authority  of  a  Public  School  Teacher. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes,  but  the  press  records  some 
instance  wherein  a  public  school  teacher  has,  whilst 
in  the  execution  of  duty,  been  ignominiously  taken 
to  task  for  inflicting  punishment  or  administering 
reproof  to  a  pupil.  While  in  many  cases  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  teacher  may  not  be  altogether 
blameless  as  to  the  harsh  methods  he  may  employ  for 
correcting  offences,  or  in  dealing  out  swift  punish- 
ment to  the  offender,  yet  it  appears  to  us,  that  there 
is  rather  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
the  public  to  iqnore  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  in  any 
way  correct  misconduct,  or  misdemeanors  of  however 
trivial  or  important  a  nature. 

Perhaps  this  growing  tendency  to  adverse  criticism 
arises  from  the  well  known  fact  that  many  of  our 
teachers,  owing  to  youth  and  inexperience,  display  a 
want  of  tact  and  discretion  in  their  mode  of  reproof. 
Unhappily,  many  of  our  public  schools  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  majority  of  youthful  teachers,  who  having 
graduated  from  a  high  school  and  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate qualifying  them  to  teach,  have  entered  the  pro- 
fession, without  first  having  acquired  the  necessary 
virtues  of  self-control  and  self-government,  which 
enter  largely  into  the  make-up  of  every  successful 
teacher.  How  can  he  govern  and  discipline  others, 
when  he  himself  is  undisciplined?  ^Is  it  any  wonder 
that  his  youthful  egotism  arouses  within  him  the 
desire  to  rule  in  an  autocratic  manner,  thereby  lead- 
ing to  errors  of  judgment  fatal  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  his  pupils?  Parents  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  condemning  the  discipline  of  such  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  and  the  older  and  more  experienced 
in  the  profession  are  attacked  n'pov.  general  principles, 
and  in  such  a  bitter  manner,  that  leads  one  to  reflect 
that  nothing  remains  for  the  future  of  the  country, 
but  a  total  disregard  toward  the  upholding  of  law 
and  order. 


If  a  parent  considers  that  a  teacher  has  over-stepped 
his  authority — an  authority  which  he  should  possess 
by  virtue  of  his  high  office — there  are  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  him  to  account,  without  holding  a 
condemnation  meeting  at  one's  home  or  at  the  neigh- 
bor's, all  of  which  tends  to  destroy  the  good  influence 
of  a  teacher  in  the  neighborhood,  and  demoralizes  the 
whole  community.  A  written  complaint  to  the 
School  Board,  under  whose  favor  he  hoidshis  position. 
—  though  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  School  Boards  are, 
as  a  rule,  often  inllueiiced  by  the  politics  of  a  teacher 
or  as  to  how  many  votes  his  immediate  relatives  and 
acquaintances  are  likely  to  poll  at  the   next  election 


for  a  favored  candidate,  rather  than  by  any  consider- 
ation of  fair  and  just  dealing— will  often  bring  about 
an  investigation  beneficial  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Complaints  of  this  nature,  however,  should  invariably 
be  taken  with  a  "grain  of  salt."  Children, as  a  rule, 
coming  from  well  ordered  homes  are  never  at  "outs'' 
with  their  teacher.  The  discipline  enforced  by 
parents,  in  the  home,  when  seconded  in  the  school- 
room, is  received  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  child, 
and  obedience  comes  from  such,  by  instinct. 
*  *  *  * 

Parents  should  remember  that,  "  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  patriotic  man,  and  every  man  who  loves  his 
children,  to  begin  to  educate  them  in  the  family, 
with  an  honor,  a  conscience,  and  a  religion  of 
honesty.  We  must  go  back  to  the  very  beginning, 
and  teach  our  children  to  be  proud  of  honesty." 
Yes,  instil  into  them  at  home,  an  honesty  of  purpose 
and  intention,  a  feeling  that  they  are  yet  too  imma- 
ture to  take  their  destiny  into  their  own  hands,  and 
that  they  must  yield  respect  and  obedience  to  those 
in  authority  over  them. 

And  it  would  be  well  for  teachers  to  always  bear 
in  mind  that,  "  no  true  manhood  can  be  trained  by 
a  merely  intellectual  process.  You  cannot  train 
men  by  the  intellect  alone;  you  must  train  the  heart. 
And  this  shows  the  fundamental  mistake  which  is 
being  made  by  most  modern  teachers.  You  must 
take  hold  of  manhood  by  the  heart,  if  you  would 
train  it  into  strength  and  dignity  and  usefulness." 

The  authority  of  a  teacher  should  remain  unques- 
tioned in  the  home  circle.  The  authority  of  the 
teacher  should  always  receive  the  earnest  support  of 
the  school  board.  What  a  deplorable  state  of  in- 
subordination our  army  would  be  in,  were  the  relatives 
of  its  members  allowed  to  interfere,  upon  every  pre- 
text, with  the  discipline  of  its  commanding  officers. 
Only  acts  of  flagrant  cruelty,  unmerited  punishments 
for  supposed  misdemeanors  are  ever  interfered  with 
there.  The  powers  that  be  are  sure  of  the  competency 
of  the  officer  before  they  place  him  in  charge,  and 
the  commanding  officer,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
"runs  his  own  ranch"  without  interference,  feeling 
that  while  he  discbarges  his  duty,  faithfully  and 
diligently  both  to  his  country  and  the  men  committed 
to  his  charge,  he  has  no  fear  of  being  court-marshalled. 
How  different  with  the  teacher,  who  is  picked  at  here, 
thrust  at  there,  belittled  and  belied  by  a  majority  of 
ignoramuses  that  should  never  be  ])laced  in  a  position 
where  they  may  control  the  education  of  the  nation. 
Experienced  teachers  are  constantly  leaving  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  to  engage  in  more  congenial 
and  more  lucrative  occupations. — By  Timothy  Trota- 
bout  in  National  Popular  Review. 
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Drowning  Accidents. 


There  have  been  many  drowning  accidents  this 
summer.  Many  could  have  been  prevented  with  a 
very  little  knowledge  of  swimming.  Teach  your 
pupils  to  swim,  or  encourage  them  by  every  possible 
means  to  learo — girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Then,  many  persons  might  have  been  resuscitated 
after  the  bodies  had  been  taken  from  the  water  if  the 
knowledge  had  been  available.  We  give  directions 
below  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowned.  It  is  not 
sufiBcient  to  read  these  rules,  or  to  have  them  by  you 
in  case  of  accidents.  Let  the  pupils  practice  them 
occasionally  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  with  the 
full  belief  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  saving  val- 
uable lives.  One  pupil  may  take  the  part  of  the 
supposed  drowning  person,  and  the  others  act  as 
restorers,  but  let  there  be  no  levity  about  the  acting: 

1.  Roll  the  unfortunate  over  on  his  face  and  place 
a  bundle  of  clothing  under  his  waist,  to  raise  that 
part  of  the  body  and  cause  a  compression  of  the  lungs, 
forcing  the  water  out  of  the  mouth. 

2.  Having  allowed  time  for  the  lungs  to  empty  of 
water,  turn  the  body  over  on  its  back  and  again  place 
the  cushion  under  the  waist. 

3.  The  tongue  must  be  kept  from  falling  back  into 
the  throat,  and  obstructing  the  breathing.  If  there 
are  two  rescuers,  one  may  hold  the  tongne  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  between  it  and  the  fingers,  while  the 
other  moves  the  arms,  asfollows: 

4.  Draw  the  arms  up  straight  at  full  length  then 
back  until  they  come  together  above  the  head,  touch- 
ing the  floor.  Move  them  up  and  back  to  the  sides 
again.  Repeat  this  movement  gently,  until  you 
decide  that  breathing  has  begun  and  become  regular. 

5.  Then  put  the  patient  to  bed,  rub  the  limbs 
energetically,  and  administer  a  teaspoonful  of  hot 
water  (in  which  should  be  mixed  some  brandy  if  the 
occurrence  were  actual)  every  fifteen  minutes. 


On  the  Teaching  of  English  Composition. 

1.  Anything  we  desire  to  learn,  particularly  when 
it  is  something  we  have  to  do,  is  best  learned  by 
practice  on  successive  days.  Hence  it  follows  that  in 
the  grammar  school,  at  least  during  the  last  two 
years,  there  should  be  a  period,  however  short,  de- 
voted to  composition  writing  on  each  school  day. 

2.  '•  ISo  man  or  boy,"  as  Professor  Carpenter  puts 
it,  "can  be  made  to  write  really  well  unless  he  writes 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought."  Hence,  the 
matter  of  the  composition  should  always  be  selected 
from  the  class  work  in  which  the  pupil  is  engaged, 
his  history,  his  geography,  his  reading,  his  mathe- 
matics, his  personal  observations  and  experiments. 


3.  The  composition  period  should  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  composition  work.  President  Elliot 
has  pointed  out  that  this  work  is  needlessly  compli- 
cated by  trying  to  teach  the  art  of  thinking  and  the 
art  of  expression  in  the  same  lesson.  The  thinking 
part  should  receive  attention  in  the  lesson  on  the 
subject-matter.  The  expression  of  the  pupil's 
thoughts  should  form  the  staple  of  the  composition 
lesson. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  co-ordination  of  studies, 
admonishes  us  not  only  to  take  the  subject-matter 
from  one  of  the  other  studies,  but  to  allow  the  pupils 
to  made  use  of  their  grammars  and  dictionaries 
whenever  they  so  desire.  If,  when  writing,  the  child 
is  at  a  loss  for  a  fact,  let  him  have  free  access  to  the 
book  where  it  is  to  be  found.  If  he  is  in  doubt  about 
a  point  in  grammar,  let  him  examine  the  text-book; 
even  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  spell  a  word,  let  him 
look  it  up  in  a  dictionary,  and  so  on.  The  report  of 
the  conference  on  English,  to  the  committee  of  ten, 
says  very  wisely:  "  Th,e  teaching  of  formal  grammai 
should  he,  as  far  as  possible,  incidental,  and  should 
be  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  pupil's 
work  in  reading  and  composition." 

5.  As  the  acquisition  of  a  clear  and  correct  style  of 
writing  is  largely  a  matter  of  imitation,  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  in  his  reading  lesson  to  examine  the 
style  of  what  he  reads,  and  even  to  select  and  study 
models  for  imitation. 

6.  During  the  years  of  school  life  which  must  pre- 
cede the  writing  of  themes,  the  child  sliould  be  very 
thoroughly  drilled  on  the  formation  of  typical  sentence 
forms.  The  report  of  the  conferenpe  on  English, 
alluding  to  the  above,  puts  this  matter  very  strongly: 
"The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  necessity 
of  correctness  in  the  formation  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs  is  like  the  necessity  of  accurate  addition, 
sulDtraction,  multiplication  and  division  in  mathe- 
matical work,  and  that  composition  proper, — the 
grouping  of  sentences  and  paragraphs, — as  well  as 
development  of  a  central  idea,  should  never  be  taught 
until  this  basis  of  correct  sentences  is  attained."  But 
even  when  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  these  pre- 
paratory exercises,  children  will  make  many  blunders 
in  their  composition  work.  For  the  correction  of 
errors,  I  have  tried  the  following  plan  with  most 
gratifying  results: 

The  pupils  of  a  given  class  are  asked  to  write  what 
they  can  on  a  topic  selected  from  the  class  work  of 
!  the  preceding  day.  They  are  allowed  from  ten  to 
,  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  write.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  daily  practice  in  this  work,  the  child  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  writing  iu  this  time  a  coniposition  sufficiently 
long  for  all  practical  purposes.     Then   each   pupil  is 
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asked  to  read  silently,  his  own  composition,  to  dis- 
cover whether  each  division  of  the  subject-matter  has 
a  paragraph  to  itself,  and  whether  all  he  has  to  say 
on  that  division  is  contained  in  that  paragraph.  If 
he  finds  his  work  faulty  in  either  of  these  respects,  he 
is  told  to  correct  it  at  once,  not  by  making  a  proof- 
reader's marks  in  the  margin,  but  by  erasing  and  in- 
terlining, as  becomes  a  writer  of  manuscript.  Then 
the  pupils  are  told  to  read  each  his  composition  a 
second  time  to  determine,  (1)  whether  each  sentence 
has  one,  and  only  one,  central  thought;  (2)  whether 
the  concords  between  subjects  and  verbs,  antecedents 
and  pronouns,  are  correct  ;  (3)  and  whether  there  are 
any  mistakes  iu  capitalization  and  punctuation.  In 
making  these  investigations  the  pupil  is  to  have  free 
use  of  his  grammar  and,  if  he  is  in  doubt,  should  be 
encouraged  to  apply  to  his  teacher  for  counsel  and 
assistance.  In  answering  the  first  query,  he  should 
mentally  divide  each  sentence  into  its  complete  sub- 
ject and  complete  predicate.  All  mistakes  are  cor- 
rected as  they  are  found.  While  conducting  my  own 
experiments  on  this  method,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  few  children  had  ever  learned  to  use  the  index 
to  a  book. 

Lastly,  the  children  should  read  the  composition  a 
third  time,  under  instruction  to  take  care  that  every 
word  is  properly  spelled.  When  the  child  is  in  doubt 
he  should  at  once  look  up  the  word  in  a  dictionary. 
The  reading  aloud  of  two  or  three  compositions  each 
day  and  the  questions  referred  by  the  pupils  to  their 
teacher,  show  how  well  the  work  of  correction  has 
been  performed. 

The  results  of  this  method,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  them,  indicate  that  the  composition 
lesson,  instead  of  being  a  season  of  depression,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  day,  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  acquire  facility,  not  only 
in  expression,  but  in  correcting  their  own  errors.  By 
looking  for  one  kind  of  error  at  a  time,  nearly  every 
important  error  is  detected  and  corrected.  With 
practice  children  soon  learn  to  avoid  the  errors  they 
are  constantly  called  upon  to  correct. 

It  may  be  added  that,  after  a  few  trials,  all  this 
work  may  be  done  within  a  period  of  thirty  minutes. 
— Report  of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  Brooklyn. 
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Annual  Kxaminations,   1894. 
Normal  School  Cloaing-Class  II   Papers. 

INDUSTKIAI,  DRAWING.  Time,  J  hour. 

1.  Define  and  give  an  example  of  each  of  the  following: 
(a)  Simple  curve;  (//)  Compound  curve;  (c)   Hcversed 
curve;  (d)  Ellii)se;  {e)  Oval. 


3  Draw  an  example  of  symmetrical  arrangement  about 
the  centre  of  a  square  (Design  and  execution  of  equal 
value). 

3.  Draw  the  group  of  objects  placed  before  you,  with  due 
attention  lo  shading  and  perspective. 

CHEMISTKV  AND  AGRICDLTURE.        Time,    1  Tir.  30  OTWl. 

1.  Explain  the  relation  of  drainage  to  the  temperature 
and  productiveness  of  land. 

2.  What  part  do  phosphates  play  in  the  growth  of  plant 
and  animals?  In  what  forms  may  they  be  added  to  soils? 
What  is  super  phosphate?  What  advantage,  if  any,  has  the 
latter  over  the  normal  phosphate? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  dunnant  constituents  of  soils, 
and  what  causes  tend  to  make  them  active? 

4.  From  what  sources  are  washing  soda  and  baking  soda 
derived?  What  properties  of  these  substances  adapt  them 
to  their  uses? 

5.  How  would  you  prove  or  disprove  the  presence  of  the 
following  gases  in  the  air:— Carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, hydrogen. 

6.  State  what  you  know  of  the  proportions  of  chlorine. 
How  is  it  prepared?     For  what  used? 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.      Time,  1  hr.  30  min. 

Note— Mcc  questions  make  a  full  paper. 

Describe  the  position,  form  and  structure  of  the  stomach. 

What  is  its  special  work  in  digestion?     How  does  food  pass 

in  and  out  of  the  stomach,  and    what  is  its  condition  when 

leaving  that  organ? 

2  What  is  the  mean  temperature  of  the  body?  What  is 
the  source  of  the  heat?  How  is  it  kept  approximately 
constant?  What  influence  has  alcohol  upon  the  bodily 
temperature? 

3  What  are  lymphatic  vessels?  What  is  their  function? 
How  are  they  connected  with  blood  vessels?  and  how  is  the 
flow  of  their  contained  fluids  maintained? 

4.  Where  and  what  are  the  following  organs:  Bronchial 
tubes,  colon,  aorta,  vena  cava,  glottis,  epiglottis,  dia- 
phragm,  pericardium,  tonsils. 

b.  What  are  the  divisions  of  the  heart,  their  location  and 
object?  How  are  the  continuance  and  the  direction  of  the 
blood  flow  respectively  maintained?  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  pulse,  and  to  what  variations  is  it  subject? 

6.  Explain  briefly  the  relations  of  exercise,  fresh  air, 
bathing,  smoking,  and  the  alcohol  habit  to  the  maintenance 
of  health. 


hCHooi-  SYSTEM.  Time,  1  hour. 

1.  What  provisions  are  made  for  the  examining  and  licen- 
sing of  teachers? 

2.  Show  how  the  County  School  Fund  is  raised  and 
ap|)ortioned? 

3  What  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  even- 
ing schools? 

4.  What  are  the  teacher's  duties  in  respect  to  (a)  Disci- 
pline, {>>)  Public  Examinations,  (c)  Returns,  {d)  Deportment, 
— (1)  his  own,  (2)  the  pupils;  (e)  Time  Tables,  (/)  Health  of 
pupils? 

5.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  regard 
to  (a)  Ueports  to  annual  meetings,  (I/)  Returns  to  Chief  Super- 
intendent, (c)  Calling  School  Meetings? 
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TKACHING  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.   Time,   3  hrS. 

1.  What  is  the  educational  and  what  the  practical  value 
of  the  following  subjects:  Geography,  Botany,  Grammar, 
Form? 

2.  What  is  attention?  Its  conditions?  Its  value  in 
education? 

3.  State  and  illustrate  some  of  the  principles  of  mtthod. 

4.  Show  how  you  intend  to  develop  the  observing  powers 
of  your  pupils. 

5.  How  do  you  intend  to  teach  Number  in  Grade  I.  and 
Spelling  in  Grade  IV. 

6.  Define  School  Discipline.  What  are  its  two  objects? 
On  what  means  will  you  rely  to  obtain  these? 

7.  What  are  the  general  principles  for  the  construction  of 
Time  Tables?  Make  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  a  school  course 
and  show  the  weekly  time  that  you  would  allow  to  each. 


N.  B.  Examinations,  1894. 

Matkicdlation  Examinations. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  examinations 
held  this  year  in  New  Brunswick  : 

Total  number  of  Candidates  54:  viz.:  13  at  Fred- 
ericton;  16  at  St.  John;  11  at  St.  Stephen;  9  at  Wood- 
stock; 1  at  Chatham;  3  at  Campbellton;  1  at  Andover. 

Of  these  candidates,  the  following  passed: 

Division  I.     (HoNon  Div.) 

Muriel  B.  Carr, St.  John. 

Division  II.,  50  to  75  per  cent. 

Roy  M.  L.  Vanwart,   . .   Fredcricton. 

Fred  B.  Hill St.  Stephen 

Edith  M.  Emack » Fredericton. 

Laura  Parks St.  John. 

Norman  Bradley, Fredericton. 

Horace  A.  Porter St.  John. 

Nellie  DeWolfe St.  Stephen. 

Grace  Hazen, Fredericton. 

Ethel  M.  Waterbury St.  Stephen. 

Donald  McLean Campbellton. 

Ada  Tupper Fredericton. 

J.  H.  Whitlock St.  Stephen. 

Frank  A.  Duston 

Frances  L.  Haninglon St.  John. 

A.  Neville  Vince Woodstock. 

John  B.  McKenzie Campbellton. 

Division  III.,  ;!3  to  .50  per  cent. 

Frances  D.  Coll,* St.  John. 

Charles  W.  Cassidy,* 

Maud  Gibson.* 

Mary  A.  Gunter,* Fredericton. 

Charles  Richardson St.  Stephen. 

Mary  Ethel  Bourne,* Woodstock. 

Mabel  E.  Jewett 

James  F.  Warrell,* St.  Stephen. 

Arthur  C.  McWha,* 

Mary  J.  Starratt* Woodstock. 

A.  Ernest  G.  McKenzie, Campbellton. 

Ada  M.Burns,* St.  John. 

Arthur  Ganong,* St.  Stephen. 

Frances  Camber, Fredericton. 


Mary  Sugrue,*. .   St.  .John 

Geo.  K.  McNaughton,* Chatham. 

Hattie  Lodge,* Fredericton. 

Miles  8.  Trafton Woodstock. 

Mand  Cadwallader,* Fredericton, 

Mercy  Murray,* St.  Stephen. 

Mary  Louise  Connell,* i Woodstock. 

Junior  Leaving  E.xaminations,  1894. 
The  total  number  of  candidates  who  presented 
themselves  for  leaving  examination  was  13  ;  of  whom 
four  presented  themselves  at  St.  John,  seven  at  Chat- 
ham, and  two  at  Hillsboro.  Of  these  the  following 
passed  with  an  average  of  over  50  per  cent  : 

Karl  S.  Duffy Hillsboro. 

Frank  A.  Erb .  St.  John. 

Chas.  R.  Racine     St.  John. 

Normal  School  Closing  Examinations,  1894. 
The  total  number  of  candidates  who  presented 
themselves  was  291 :  viz  :  9  for  Grammar  school 
license,  11^  for  first  class,  170  for  second  class.  Of 
these  8  gained  grammar  school  class,  77  first  class, 
186  second  class,  and  30  third  class. 

Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations,  1894. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  who  presented 
themselves  either  for  Normal  school  entrance  or  for 
advance  of  class  was  577.  Of  these  78  were  admitted 
to  first  class,  185  second  class,  and  168  third  class. 
146  failed  to  obtain  any  class. 

The  following  candidates  passed  for  first  class  : 
Fredericton  Station. — S.    Boyd   Anderson.    Jas.  Edmonds, 
Jas.  A.  Hughes,  Chas.  Main,  Frank  D.  White,  Mary  A.  Car- 
ruthers,  Hattie  LePage,  Mabel  LePage.  Mary  Orchard,  Emma 
Porter,  Bessie  Taylor. 

St.  John  Station.— R.  Walter  Alward,  Levi  M,  Curran,  F.  S. 
Hartley,  Aaron  Perry,  Edith  A.  Godard,  Jessie  M.  Hayes, 
Mary  J.  Hetberington,  Frances  B.  Hoar,  Juliet  M.  Jordan, 
Jennie  McManus,  .leanie  A.  Scott,  Margaret  A.  Stewart,  Ella 
M.  Wetmore.  <• 

Moncton  Station — A.  J.  Beckwith,  Jas.  C  Carruthers,  Geo. 
A.  Harshman,  Albert  C.  Horsman,  John  S  McFadden,  T.  E. 
McLeod.  W.  W.  P.  Starratt,  Wm.  E.  Wilson,  Isabella  Esta- 
brooks,  Ellen  D.  Harshman,  Ethel  McCieady,  Maggie  C. 
Simpson,  Cora  L.  Simpsf  n,  Annie  1.  Smith,  Annie  M.  Smith, 
Harriet  C.  Willis. 

St.  Stephen  Station, — W.  Standith  Carson,  Marshall  Max- 
well, Arthur  S.  Murphy,  Ella  T,  Bleakney.  Bessie  D.  Maxwell, 
Georgie  Meredith.  Mary  A.  Scullin,  Ethelyn  Young 

Woodstock  Station — Samuel  R  Estey,  David  W.  Hamilton, 
Frank  Patterson,  Curry  B.  Perkins,  Lydia  E.  Alexander, 
Isabel  A.  Carter,  Mary  E.  Cowen. 

Chatham  Station.— Maggie  E.  Cassidy,  M.  Lizzie  Knight, 
M.  Eliza  Noble,  Lottie  E.  Underbill. 

Sussex  Station.— Edwin  Buchanan.  Russell  C.  Hubley,  Ross 
H.  Keith,  Seth  H.  Keith,  Walter  S  Keith,  W.  Levi  McDiar- 
mid,  Ida  M.  Beals,  Harry  H.  Parlee,  Emily  L.  Pearce,  IraL. 
Wannemaker, 

Campbellton  Station — Edgar  H.  Crawford,  Lizzie  Cook. 

Bathurst  Station.— Jeau  F.  Doucet. 

Hillsboro  Station.— Carrie  L.  Anderson,  Annie  L.  Kierstead, 
ie  R.  Lynds,  C.  Archie  Moore. 
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H.  C.  Henderson,  A,  B.  (N.  B  Univ.),  has  resigned  the 
Principalship  of  the  Victoria  County,  N.  B.,  Grammar  School 
which  he  has  conducted  so  successfully  for  four  years,  and 
will  take  a  course  at  tlie  University  of  Chicago 


Francis  C.  Walker,  A.  B.  (N.  B.  Univ  and  Harv  ),  has 
been  appointed  Classical  Master  in  the  Collegiate  School, 
Fredericton.  Mr  Walker  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  class- 
ics, and  both  his  school  and  college  record  were  brilliant, 
with  high  honors  in  his  chosen  subject. 


Mr.  W.  F  Ganong,  who  has  spent  the  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  Germany,  has  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  {srivnua  cum  laude),  in  cour.se.  His 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  this  honorable  distinc- 
tion won  from  a  great  university,  and  also  that  he  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 


The  French  Department  of  the  Normal  School  started  the 
regular  work  of  the  fall  term  to-day  Fourteen  young 
ladies  presented  themselves  on  Wednesday  for  examination, 
and  yesterday  were  notified  that  all  had  passed.  They  will 
be  alone  in  the  building  until  about  September  1st.  The 
term  lasts  until  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  in  January  a 
new  class  comes  in. — P'ton  (N.  B.)  Gleaner,  Aiig.  3rd. 


Cyrus  H  Acheson,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Elmsville, 
Charlotte  County,  N.  B  ,  has  resigned  his  position  to  take  a 
course  at  the  N.  B.  University.  He  has  the  best  wishes  of 
the  Review  for  his  success. 


Mr.  Chas   H.  Edgett  takes  charge  of  the  Superior  School 
at  Centreville,  Carleton  Co.,  N    B  ,  for  the  present  term. 


Mr.  Blanchard  P.  Sleeves  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
the  Moore's,  N.  B  ,  Mills  Superior  School. 


The  new  school  house  in  Fairville,  N.  B.,  is  ready  for  occu- 
pation.    Mr.  Alward  has  been  appointed  Principal. 


There  are  more  teachers  apparently  than  can  find  situ- 
ations. Some  of  the  schools  will  open  later  than  usual. 
(N.  B.)  

Many  teachers  have  received  their  themos  of  the  late  ex- 
aminations held  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  many  have  gone  down  under  the  very  rigid  papers  set. 


The  school  house  at  McGovern,  Westfield,  Kings  Co.,  has 
been  burned.     It  was  no  doubt  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

The  first  Monday  in  September  in  each  year  has  been  pro- 
claimed a  public  holiday  under  the  name  of  Labor  day. 

Misses  Iva  Thorne.  Ada  Cowan  and  Hattie  Smith,  have 
been  appointed  on  the  St.  John  staff  of  teachers. 

The  N  B.  supply  of  registers  has  been  delayed  this  year 
for  sufficient  cause.  The  inspectors  are  not  to  blame  for 
Vjeing  tardy  in  forwarding  them. 

The  following  students  of  the  Summer  School,  Charlotte- 
town,  passed  examination  and  gained  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
elementary  certificate:  John  A  Murphv,  P.  E.  I.;  Florence 
Anna  Crawford,  N.  S.  ;  Matilda  J  Wyatt,  P  E.  I.  ;  Su.sie 
E.  Archibald,  N.  S  ;  Augusta  J.  Davison,  N.  S.  ;  Mary 
Kaulbach,  N.  S. ;  Bessie  Brown,  P.  E.  I. ;  Bessie  A.  Moore, 
P.  E.  I. 


The  number  of  pupils  in  St.  Stephen  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Board  has  decided  to  open  a  new  depart- 
ment. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Sutherland,  W.  J.  Richardson  and  a  large  party 
consisting  of  many  teachers,  chartered  a  vessel  for  a  fort- 
night, and  had  a  most  enjoyable  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 


Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  with  the  schools  in  Milford,  Fairville  and  St. 
Martins  He  will  begin  work  in  Charlotte  County  in 
September. 


Country  schools  open  August  13th.     City  schools  August 
27th 


The  Normal  School  (N.  B  )  will  open  to  students  gener- 
ally September  4th  (September  3rd  being  a  holiday). 

There  will  be  no  examination  for  Normal  School  (N.  B.) 
entrance  held  at  Fredericton  this  year. 

Candidates  ranking  III  in  the  University  matriculation 
examinations  will  be  entitled  to  enter  Normal  School  for 
II   Class  licen.se.     (N.  B.) 


Inspector    Bridges   will    begin    work    in   August  in    the 
parishes  of  York,  facing  the  St.  John  River. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

An  Ideal  Course  in  Elementary  Art  Education,  by 

Langdon  S   Thompson,  A.    M.,  Ph.  D.     Publishers,  D.  C. 

Heath   &  Co.    Boston,    Mass.     This    course   embraces  the 

following: 

I.  Primary  Freehand  Series  (Nos.  1-4,  each  per  doz,  $1.00 

Primary  Freehand  Manual, 40 

II.  Advanced  Freehand  Series  (Nos  ,5-S),  ea.  per  doz.,   1.50 

III.  Model  and  Object  Series  Nos   1-3),  ea.    per  doz.,  1  75 
Model  and  Oiiject  Manual, 35 

IV.  ^Esthetic  Series  (No.  1-3),  each,  per  doz, 1.50 

.Esthetic  Manual, (iO 

V.   Mechanical  Series  (Nos.  1-G).  each  per  doz., 2.00 

Mechanical  Manual.     Paper, CO 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  of  this  course  leads  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  destined  to  super.scde  many,  if  not  all, 
other  systems  of  drawing  for  schools.  The  care  with  which 
Mr.  Thomjison  has  elaborated  the  system,  his  attention  to 
details,  the  abundance  of  pleasant  and  profitable  work  en- 
sured to  the  pupils  in  the  exercise  books— moreover  the 
logical  development  so  manifest  throughout  the  series,  make 
it  an  admirable  course,  within  the  scope  of  every  wide-awake 
teacher  and  fitted  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject  both 
in  teacher  and  pupil. 

Introduction  to  Fkench  Authoks. — A  Reader  for  be- 
ginners, with  Vocabulary,  by  Alphonse  N  Van  Daell. 
Cloth,  pp.  251  ;  price  90  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Pub- 
lishers. This  book  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
best  authors,  and  jiresents  a  variety  of  graded  material  to 
the  student.  In  aadition  it  presents— what  must  be  consid- 
ered very  valuable  to  the  student  of  French— a  summary  of 
the  geography  of  France,  a  short  history  of  that  country, 
and  finally  a  chapter  giving  some  idea  of  its  constitution 
and  mode  of  government. 
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The  St.  John  Rivkk  in  Maine,  Qiebec,  and  New 
Brunswick,  by  J  W.  Bailey.  Cloth,  pp.  178.  Printed 
for  the  author  by  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
This  book  is  of  <jrcat  interest  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  St.  John  River,  or  who  wish  to  be.  Its  author 
(son  of  Prof.  Bailey  of  the  N.  B.  University)  is  a  rising  bar- 
rister of  Cambridge,  Mass,  but  has  spent  many  of  his  early 
summers  in  navigating  the  upper  St.  John  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  present  work  puts  in  shape—  and  very  readable 
shape  too—  the  results  of  his  explorations  from  the  sources 
of  the  St.  John,  in  St.  John  Ponds,  Maine,  to  its  unique 
embouchure  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  St.  John.  It  is  a 
record  that  has  involved,  not  only  years  of  exploration,  but 
persevering  and  patient  research  in  gathering  so  much  in- 
formation about  this  interesting  river.  Accompanying  the 
book  is  a  map  of  the  upper  St  John  and  its  tributaries 
which  should  be  of  great  value  to  canoeists  and  explorers. 
Teachers  residing  on  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries  should 
possess  themselves  of  this  work.  It  will  be  an  aid  to  them 
in  giving  their  pupils  a  knowledge  of  our  magnificent  river 
and  its  resources. 


Selections  from  Ruskin.  with  introduction,  interpreta- 
tions, and  annotations,  edited  by  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford. 
Cloth,  pp.  441;  price  $1.10.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.  This 
book  furnishes  an  excellent  medium  to  introduce  the  student 
to  Ruskin  It  opens  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  theory  of  life  and 
art;  a  skeleton  of  his  life  showing  what  influences  contribu- 
ted to  the  formation  of  his  character;  and  the  characteristics 
of  his  literary  style.  The  selections  embrace  some  of  the 
best  known  of  Ruskin's  writings:  "  Sesame  and  Lilies," 
"  Unto  the  Last,"  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  "Athena,  Queen  of 
the  Air,"  concluding  with  Ruskin's  views  on  education. 


Stories  from  Plato  and  other  classic  writers,  by  Mary 
E.  Burt.  Hoards,  pp.  262;  price  50  cents.  Ginn  &  Co  . 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  This  collection  of  stories  was 
published  in  answer  to  a  request  to  adapt  from  classic 
sources  subjects  suitable  for  children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  Miss  Burt  has  been  very  successful  in  her 
selections,  gleaning  such  as  contain  good  moral  points,  and 
those  that  contain  poetic  statements  of  natural  phenomena, 
enhancing  the  study  of  natural  science. 


The  August  Magazines. 

In  the  opening  article  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
August,  Prof  John  Dewey,  of  Michigan,  attacks  one  of  the 
educational  problems  of  the  day,  under  the  title  The  Chaos 
in  Moral  Training.  The  recollections  of  a  class  in  ethics  as 
to  the  moral  teaching  received  from  their  parents  furnish 
the  material  upon  which  he  comments  in  this  essav .  .  .  .The 
enormous  number  of  text-books  which  have  been  published 
in  this  country  on  ethical  subjects,  leads  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall  to  remark,  in  the  August  Forum,  that  either 
we  have  had  especial  cause  to  feel  solicitous  about  the  young, 
or  else  we  are  a  nation  of  unusual  pedagogic  proclivities.  . , . 
Following  upon  the  article  published  a  few  months  ago  on 
Sir  .James  Simpson's  discovery  of  chloroform  as  an  ann;s- 
thetic,  The  Century  for  August  presents  a  paper,  likewise 
from  authentic  family  records,  on  Dr.  Morton's  discovery  of 
anjesthesia,  an  event  which  occurred  a  yeir  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  application  of  chloroform  to  an;esthetic  pur- 
poses. It  is  written  by  Mr.  E.  L,  Snell,  and  includes  a 
letter,  part  of  which  is  printed  in  fac  simile  from  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  which  he  states  in  the  most  positive 
terras  his  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  Dr  Morton  to 
the  introduction  of  artificial  anesthesia. ..  .Prof.  Brander 
Matthews,  in  St.  Nicholas,  has  a  sketch  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  full  of  entertaining  anecdote,  and  D.  O  S  Lowell 
describes  the  Nine  Daughters  of  Zeus,  a  paper  on  the  Muses 
that  will  explain  for  youthful  readers  many  puzzling  refer- 
ences in  literature. ..  .The  biographical  sketches  given  by 
LitteU's  Living  Age  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 
Recent  issues  give  us  two  or  three  of  special  interest.  No. 
•J610  contains,  under  the  title  of  The  Wicked  Cardinal,  a 
delightfully  readable  article  on  Cardinal  de  Retz  A  paper 
that  will  be,  perhaps,  more  extensively  appreciated,  is  a  lou<' 
and  valuable  sketch  of  Handel — Man  and  Musician,  by 
Frederick  J.  Crowest,  in  No.  2612.  Published  by  Littell 
&  Co  ,  Boston  .  .  .  .The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  Mr  BoUes's 
last  paper  on  Nova  Scotia— August  Birds  of  Cape  Breton — 
and  his  readers  will  he  sorry  to  part  with  him  and  his  in- 
teresting and  artistic  sketches.  ..  .The  July  issue  of  The 
Delineator  (Toronto),  which  is  called  the  midsummer  num- 
ber, begins  a  new  volume  The  opening  chapter  on  The 
Voice,  by  the  author  of  the  Delsarte  System  of  Physical 
Culture,  will  interest  a  large  class  of  readers.  The  college 
article  for  the  month  is  A  Girl's  Life  and  Work  at  Welleslev. 


Thorsk  Bros..   Hatters  and  Furriers.  93  King 
■    Street,  St  .lolin.  N.  B 

10  Pet*  Cent.  Discount 

ALLOWED   TO  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS   ON 

GOLD  AND «.«»' 

SILVER  WATCHES  at 


tions  strictly  confidential.  A  liniidhook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Fn  tents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  oi  mecbaQ- 
Ical  and  scientific  books  sent  tree. 

Patents  taken  tbroush  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
snecial  notice  in  the  s^cientific  Aiiivricnn.  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
'arsest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
fforid.    S3  a  vear.    Sauinle  copies  sent  free 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.5Ca  year.  Single 
copies,  'io  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plane,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 


"EVERY  SCHOOL^'°a'Ur" 

EMTIEELY  NEW  EDITION 

Chambers's  Lncyclopaedia. 

A  dictionary  of  universal  knowledge,  wiln 
Maps  and  Wo..d  Engravings.  In  10  Volumes, 
Imperial  8to  Price,  cloth,  83  OO  each,  half- 
morocco,  $4  50.  Vols  1,  ll,  (11,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII 
VlU,  IX,  are  now  ready.  ' 


SOLD  BY  

W.    DRYi^DALE    6-    CO., 

232  St.  James  St.,  MontreaL 

Headquarters  for  Books  of  all  kinds.  Special 
jates  to  teachers. 
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ALLEN  &  OSEENOnOH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Grammar;  Csesar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in 
troduclions.  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  tas  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
Colleee  Dublin. 

This  Grammar  is /ocileprmcep.5  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstook.  PhiUips  Andover  Academy.  Mass. 

"The  Begiiner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
introducinir  young  students  to  that  difiiouit  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
King's  College  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combnies  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
Unversity  of  Michigan. 


■«rENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 

"The  must  popular  liooks  of  the  pastdecade."  Arithmetics, 
Aljrebra,  Geomeiry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not*  less  than  200  colleges  and  .3,000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams), 

"  I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams^  Cliemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Litin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retai^ 
prices,  respectively.  If  1.00  and  $1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


New 

School 
Books, 


Health    Readers, 


No.  1,    20  Cts. 
No.  2.,  30  Cts- 


READY   EARLY  IN 
JANUARY.    7894.— 


New  Brunswick, 
llTf^'tH^  ^°"       Nova  Scotia, 

use   in  tne 

Public  Schools    of  q«-irl  ^  ^^ 

Prince  Edward   Island. 

PUBLISHED      BV 


T.  C.  Allan  &  Co.,  Halifax,  n.  s. 

J.  &  A.  McHillan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


GRAND  PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITION 

^"**^l!!!!iJ!!!^'!!£!!!L^"* ^'^  The  Halifax  Exhibition  Commission, 
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Wanted — Copies  of  Review  for  July,  1894. 

With  this  number  of  the  Review  is  sent  the  revis 
ed  course  of  instruction  for  the  public  schools  of  New 
Brunswick.  We  direct  the  particular  attention  of 
our  readers  to  an  accidental  omission  made  in  the 
course  printed  on  the  new  registers  and  sent  to  teach- 
ers. This  is  supplied  in  the  course  as  reprinted  and 
sent  with  this  number  of  the  Review.  The  history 
for  grade  four  in  the  mixed  course  for  country  schools 
is  the  same  as  for  grades  six  and  seven  in  the  regular 
course,  and  the  history  for  grade  five  in  the  country 
schools  is  the  same  as  for  grade  eight  in  the  city 
schools. 


In  this  number  of  the  Review  we  publish  the 
course  of  instruction  for  superior  and  high  schools  in 
New  Brunswick.  In  its  main  features  the  course 
seems  an  excellent  one.  A  somewhat  hasty  examin- 
ation of  it  leads,  however,  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: First,  it  is  doubtful  whether  arithmetic  can  be 
left  out  of  the  last  two  grades  in  the  high  school 
until  it  is  more  thoroughly  taught  in  the  common 
schools.  Second,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  or 
variety  in  the  English  literature,  nor  is  it  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  ;  the  liter- 
ature of  grade  eleven  is  more  suitable  for  grade  nine, 
and  vice  versa,  while  Meiklejohn's  English  literature, 


a  valuable  compendium,  is  left  for  grade  twelve, 
which  does  not  yet  exist.  Third,  Grecian  and  Roman 
history,  and  ancient  geography,  which  are  required 
for  junior  matriculation  in  the  New  Brunswick  uni- 
versity, are  not  taken  up  in  time  to  be  of  service  to 
intending  matriculants,  and  not  until  four  or  five 
years  after  the  pupils  have  commenced  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greik.  Fourth,  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  study  of  German  and  an  advanced  course 
in  drawing. 

The  St.  John  Sun  is  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
lower  provinces  to  introduce  type-setting  machines 
into  a  printing  office.  The  Suti  before  that  was  the 
model  of  a  neat  and  well  printed  journal.  Now  it 
has  excelled  itself,  and  in  typographical  appearance 
as  well  as  enterprise,  is  one  of  the  leading  journals 
in  the  Dominion. 


County  Institutes  will  be  held  this  month|in  Kings, 
Albert,  and  Kent,  and  in  Charlotte  County  early  in 
October.  We  hope  the  secretaries  of  these  institutes 
will  send  concise  reports  of  the  proceedings  for  the 
Review. 


The  very  full  and  prompt  attendance  at  the  city 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  is  a  very  strong 
argument  for  the  retention  of  the  terms  as  they  are 
in  New  Brunswick.  Advancement  and  new  surround- 
ings are  a  strong  inducement  to  pupils  to  be  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  arrangements  are 
made  accordingly. 

Primary  teachers  have  no  longer  to  complain  of 
the  varied  attainments  of  their  pupils.  They  all 
begin  at  the  same  time,  and  must  begin  promptly, 
thus  the  great  majority  of  pupils  do  not  suffer  owing 
to  the  remissness  of  a  small  minority.  Pupils  who 
might  have  entered  in  the  spring  will  be  just  as  far 
advanced  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  their  interest 
in  school  will  not  have  flagged  by  want  of  attention 
in  the  first  months. 

We  neglected  to  mention  in  connection  with  the 
educational  institute  held  in  St.  John,  in  June,  the 
excellent  display  of  kindergarten  and  other  school 
materials  made  by  Selby  &  Co.,  Toronto.     The  dis- 
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play  was  very  creditable  to  that  enterprising  firm  and 
to  Mr.  Selby  who  personally  superintended  it.  The 
series  of  progressive  drawing  books  especially  attract- 
ed attention,  their  merit  being  conspicuous  to  those 
who  took  the  pains  to  examine  them  carefully.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  enterprise  of  Selby  &  Co.,  in 
making  such  an  exhibit  will  be  recognized  by  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  materials  which  they  took  so 
much  trouble  to  display. 


VACATIONS. 

In  the  more  remote  country  districts,  and  in  an 
occasional  newspaper  article,  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion is  sometimes  sneered  at,  and  the  teacher  is  held 
directly  responsible  for  it.  If  the  teacher  is  respon- 
sible he  has  been  much  more  successful  in  urging  his 
claims  upon  the  public  in  this  particular  than  in 
attracting  consideration  from  the  public  in  any  other. 
That  the  teacher  does  not  object  is  only  natural  ;  that 
he  deserves  it  equally  with  the  pupil  is  indisputable  ; 
but  that  he  is  responsible  for  it  is  not  true.  The 
parent  has  taken  that  matter  in  hand  and  has  suc- 
cessfully contended,  not  only  for  longer  vacations, 
but  shorter  school  hours  and  less  home  work  of  all 
kinds.  It  has  not  been  long  since  school  hours  were 
much  longer,  and  even  Saturdays  were  not  holidays. 
Since  these  changes  have  been  made  it  has  been  noted 
that  pupils  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  during 
the  olden  times.  Will  any  one,  not  a  pessimist,  con- 
tend that  they  are  not  as  well  equipped  mentally  as 
formerly?  To  whom  is  it  due  that  better  work  is 
done  in  shorter  time  ?  It  is  due  to  improved  methods 
of  teaching  and  a  greater  expenditure  of  nervous 
energy  on  the  part  of  our  teachers,  and  the  advance 
is  not  costing  the  state  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  worth. 
Teaching  is  not,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
a  healthy  business,  and  there  are  few  millionaires 
engaged  in  the  work.  Fresh  air  is  to  the  average 
teacher  a  highly  prized  luxury,  and  he  returns  com- 
pound interest  to  the  state  on  all  he  receives. 


Can  any  one  advance  any  reason  why  the  country 
district  is  not  entitled  to  as  long  a  summer  vacation 
as  the  town  or  city  ?  It  would  not  take  long  to  look 
for  reasons  for  a  change  exactly  reversing  the  present 
order.  The  country  trustee  wants  longer  vacations, 
but  he  is  avense  to  thinking  he  has  to  pay  for  them. 

SCHOOL  EXCURSIONS. 

In  the  Century  and  Forum  Magazines  for  Septem- 
ber, are  two  noteworthy  articles  on  school  excursions, 
both  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Kice.  The  former  is  an  account 
of  a  seven  days' excursion  during  the  summer  of  180.'], 
of  about   38  teachers  and  pupils,   undertaken  by  the 


school  of  practice  of  the  University  of  Jena.  Such 
excursions  have  become  a  regular  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  boys,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  girls,  in 
the  German  schools.  These  "school  journeys"  are 
thoroughly  scientific  in  their  management,  and  much 
of  the  school  instruction  of  the  year,  both  before  and 
after  they  have  been  undertaken,  are  based  upon  the 
material  acquired  or  expected  to  be  acquired.  The 
journey  of  1893  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  pupils  for  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Reformation.  For  weeks  beforehand,  the  pupils' 
lessons  were  directed  to  a  study  of  the  geographical 
features,  industries,  and  history  of  the  section  to  be 
visited,  and  during  the  excursion  lectures  were  given 
by  the  teachers  and  others,  and  class  recitations  were 
conducted  on  all  available  opportunities,  care  being 
taken  that  the  pupil  should  make  the  utmost  of  these 
opportunities.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  excursion.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
physical  welfare  was  looked  after  as  carefully  as  the 
"roughing  it  ■'  through  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  with  the  long  marches  and  inferior  inns, 
would  admit  of.  The  cost  to  each  pupil  for  the 
seven  days  did  not  exceed  sixty  cents  a  day. 

The  second  excursion,  described  in  the  Forum,  was 
undertaken  by  the  Anderson  School,  Indiana,  and 
embraced  a  trip  to  Virginia  and  return.  It  also  oc- 
cupied seven  days,  and  was  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Rico,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  "  school 
journey"  from  Jena  the  year  previous.  The  distance 
travelled  was  1800  miles,  and  the  cost  per  head  was 
$30 — a  much  more  expensive  trip  than  the  German 
one,  where  the  cost  did  not  exceed  $4.20  for  each 
pupil.  The  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  embraced 
seventy-eight.  The  pupils  were  from  the  advanced 
schools,  and  the  cost  was  borne  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves and  the  teachers  who  took  part,  whereas 
in  Germany  it  was  borne  by  the  university  and  the 
school  authorities.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  Ger- 
man excursion,  the  children  wore  much  younger  and 
were  from  the  poorer  classes.  The  Indiana  excursion 
embraced  a  railroad  journey  through  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  pieces  of  country  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  rich  in  natural  scenery  as  well  as  historical 
reminiscences,  and  of  great  interest  to  the  student  in 
natural  science.  The  discipline  throughout  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  self-control  of  the  pupils  very  marked, 
but  the  lack  of  experience  and  the  want  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  failed  to 
produce  the  best  results. 

These  excursions  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
educationists.  In  Germany,  where  they  have  been 
tried  for  some  time,  and  where  the  excursion  is  pre- 
ceded   by  careful  and  thorough  preparation,  with  the 
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distinct  understanding  that  the  excursion  is  not 
merely  for  sight  seeing  or  having  a  good  time,  they 
have  produced  excellent  results,  not  only  as  a  practi- 
cal stimulus  to  study,  but  in  bringing  teachers  and 
scholars  more  in  sympathy  as  to  the  definite  aim  of 
each.  We  hope  to  hear  of  such  excursions  being 
undertaken  by  Canadian  schools  in  the  near  future. 
While  the  longer  and  more  elaborate  excursion  may 
be  possible  only  for  a  few  schools,  nearly  every  school 
is  so  situated  that  a  day  or  a  portion  of  a  day  may  be 
devoted  to  it,  and  a  stimulus  given  to  the  studies  of 
geography,  history,  industrial  arts  and  natural  science, 
by  visits  to  localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school.  In  this  way,  local  history,  geography,  manu- 
facturing and  other  industries,  and  the  plants,  ani- 
mals and  minerals  might  be  delightfully  and  profita- 
bly studied,  with  this  condition — that  the  excursions 
be  carefully  planned  beforehand,  and  instruction 
given  on  what  is  about  to  be  visited.  In  the  course 
of  instruction  recently  revised  for  the  schools  of  New 
Brunswick,  school  excursions  are  recommended  for 
the  pursuit  of  natural  science.  Why  not  the  teacher 
extend  it  to  other  departments? 

THE  DOCTORS  AND  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Canadian  medical  association 
met  in  St.  John,  and  during  the  deliberations  of  this 
body  the  ground  was  taken  by  Dr.  Bayard  (St.  John), 
"  that  the  present  school  system  put  too  many  studies 
on  young  children  and  as  a  result  overstrained  their 
nervous  system  and  caused  great  injury,  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  The  effect  of  this  cramming 
was  particularly  injurious  to  girls."  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  Dr.  Bayard's  paper  "  nearly  all 
the  speakers,"  we  are  told,  "  agreed  that  the  school 
system  was  injurious,"  and  a  resolution,  condemning 
the  whole  school  system  of  the  dominion,  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  following  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  education  in  force  in  the 
dominion  draws  too  largely  upon  the  brain  tissue  of  children 
and  materially  injures  their  mental  and  bodily  health. 

Thisi  is  certainly  sweeping  enough,  and  being  made 
by  men  who  should  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
must  carry  some  weight.  But  it  seems  odd  that  the 
children  of  certain  physicians  in  St.  John  who  are 
members  of  this  association,  have  attended  and  are 
attending  the  public  schools.  The  writer  of  this  can 
verify  that  those  who  have  graduated  are  not  yet  in 
their  graves,  nor  are  they  walking  about  physical  and 
mental  wrecks,  but  are  good  specimens  of  physical 
and  mental  manhood  and  womanhood.  Those  at- 
tending school  now  are  the  picture  of  rosy  health. 
They  seem  to  be  enjoying  their  school  work,  too,  to 
judge  by  their  bright  faces  and  elastic,  vigorous  steps. 


They  have  been,  too,  and  are,  among  the  leaders  in 
their  classes. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  children  who  are  in 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  are  in  this  happy  and 
healthy  condition.  It  were  idle  to  expect  that,  when 
we  consider  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  But  if 
one  will  step  out  on  the  streets  of  St.  John  any  day 
about  twelve  o'clock  or  half  past  three,  he  will  find 
that  perhaps  nineteen-twentieths  are  in  the  condition 
of  those  described  above.  Dr.  Bayard  and  other 
members  of  the  association  residing  in  St.  John  could 
see  this  for  themselves,  or  they  could  enter  the  schools 
and  see  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  possibly  suggest 
remedies  for  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  which  they 
allege  exists.  They  seem,  instead,  to  draw  material 
for  their  sweeping  statement  from  the  small  minority 
of  school  children  whom  they  have  treated.  These 
may  be  delicate  children  who  may  not  be  able  to  stand 
the  strain  of  the  school  hours,  either  from  consti- 
tutional weakness  or  from  what  is  too  often  the  case 
among  larger  pupils — the  attempt  to  do  school  work 
and  attend  parties  and  keep  late  hours,  or  like  ex- 
cesses. Did  the  doctors,  when  they  spoke  from  their 
experience  on  this  subject,  carefully  weigh  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  average  boy  or  girl  attending 
school  twenty-five  hours  in  the  week,  for  forty  weeks 
in  the  year,  who  has  from  one  to  three  hours'  work, 
according  to  age,  out  of  school,  who  has  plenty  of 
exercise,  nourishing  food,  and  abundance  of  sleep, 
and  the  child  physically  weak,  or  one  whose  weakness 
is  induced  by  the  dissipation  of  late  hours,  late  sup- 
pers, insufficient  sleep,  or  the  injurious  habit  of 
allowing  children,  especially  girls,  to  leave  home  with 
perhaps  too  long  a  walk,  and  a  long  three  hours' session, 
without  a  sufBcienl  breakfast? 

Such  resolutions,  unless  founded  upon  more  suffi- 
cient and  exact  data  than  the  above,  had  better  be 
consigned  to  the  waste  basket  before  they  see  the 
reporter's  note  book. 


Among  the  journals  that  have  taken  a  reasonable 
view  of  this  subject  are  the  St.  John  Globe  and  Fred- 
ericton  Gleaner,  and  the  weight  of  their  testimony  is 
strongly  against  the  doctors.  Their  opinion  should 
be  entitled  to  weight.  Mr.  Ellis  was  for  a  long  time 
a  trustee  of  schools  in  St.  John  and  took  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  schools,  where  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor.  Mr.  Crocket,  of  the  Gleaner,  has  exceptional 
opportunities  upon  which  to  found  a  judgment,  as  he 
resides  in  the  educational  centre  of  the  province, 
where  the  intellectual  activity  of  children  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  more  intense  than 
elsewhere. 
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KINDERGARTEN.      ' 

"  Attempts  to  treat  the  kindergarten  as  a  separate 
institution,  having  aims  and  methods  of  its  own,  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  should  prevail  in  other 
schools,  have  often  in  America  and  Germany  proved 
unsuccessful.  It  is  as  an  organic  part  of  a  complete 
scheme  of  juvenile  instruction  as  a  preliminary  train- 
ing of  those  faculties  which  have  afterwards  to  be 
developed  when  the  time  arrives,  that  the  kindergar- 
ten is  most  valuable."  So  says  J.  G.  Fitch,  one  of 
the  greatest  educators  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  some  of  our  teachers  would  read,  study 
and  dream  the  life  and  thoughts  of  Fra^bel  during 
the  leisure  moments  of  their  holiday  communings 
with  nature  they  would  return  to  their  classes  new 
teachers.  It  would  change  for  them  the  drudgery  of 
the  school  room  into  their  greatest  delight.  A  true 
kindergarten  is  doing  God's  work  in  God's  own  way. 
A  complete  familiarity  with  FrcBbel's  Education  of 
Man,  Hailmann's  Kindergarten  Culture,  Perer's  First 
Years  of  Childhood,  and  Preyer's  The  Senses  and  The 
Will,  would  be  as  good  as  a  normal  school  training. 
Let  the  right  inspiration  possess  the  teacher  and 
defects  of  knowledge  will  soon  be  overcome. 


PRACTICE  IN  TEACHING. 

Whereas,  actual  practice  in  teaching  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  securing  the  preparation  necessary  for  a  teacher  ; 

And  whereas,  there  arises  great  loss  to  the  public  from  the 
appointment  as  teachers  of  those  whose  qualifications  are 
almost  wholly  scholastic  and  theoretical  ; 

Therefore  resolved,  that  the  supervisor  of  schools  is  in- 
structed to  have  in  view,  in  selecting  substitutes,  the  possi- 
bility of  their  future  appointment  to  positions  as  teachers, 
and  he  is  authorized  to  endeavor  to  provide  for  those  who  are 
properly  qualified  such  opportunities  for  observation  and 
practice  of  teaching  as  may  be  found  by  him  to  be  stimulating 
to  the  city  schools  and  educative  of  those  preparing  to  be 
teachers. 

The  above  resolution  of  the  Halifax  School  Board 
shows  the  trend  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
requisites  of  a  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession. 
A  certain  amount  of  scholarship  is  of  course  neces- 
gary — the  more  learning  the  better.  A  large  amount 
of  professional  knowledge  is  desirable — that  is,  a 
knowledge  of  the  end  of  education,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  child's  nature,  and  of  the  means  best  calculated 
to  secure  the  end.  But  an  adequate  apprenticeship 
is  the  absolutely  essential  prerequisite  in  preparing  a 
teacher  for  his  life  work.  The  would-be  lawyer 
must  spend  years  in  the  office  before  he  is  allowed  to 
practise  his  profession.  The  sailor  must  spend  years 
before  the  mast  before  he  receives  a  captain's  certifi- 
cate. The  doctor  must  have  a  large  amount  of 
hospital'practice,  under  skilled  physicians,  before  he 


is  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  bodily  health  of  his 
patients.  Why  should  the  unskilled  teacher  be 
allowed  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  lives  of  his  unfor- 
tunate pupils,  while  acquiring  at  their  expense  the 
art  of  interpreting  theories  learned  from  books  at  a 
normal  school,  where  the  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  are  meagre,  and  for  organizing  and 
managing  nil. 

A  course  in  chemistry  and  physics  would  be  very 
useful  to  a  cook,  but  it  is  not  what  she  most  needs  to 
enable  her  to  make  a  loaf  of  good  bread.  A  course 
in  one  of  our  normal  schools  may  be  very  useful  to 
our  would-be  teachers,  but  it  is  not  what  is  most 
needed  to  enable  them  to  teach  good  schools.  Our 
normal  schools  lack  the  essential  element — a  system 
of  apprenticeship  at  teaching.  Germany,  France  and 
England  require  years  of  practice,  under  skilled 
teachers,  before  they  license  their  teachers.  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  many  other  American  cities  make 
provision  for  practice  for  those  wishing  to  become 
skilled  in  the  most  practical  of  all  professions. 
Halifax  is  asking  for  the  same.  Our  normal  schools 
are  like  a  boat  manned  by  a  skilful  oarsman  who 
rows  with  one  hand — the  left  hand  of  theory  ;  the 
right  hand  of  practice  is  wanting,  and  so  the  progress 
made  is  not  commensurate  with  the  expenditure  of 
labor. 

1851 —Exhibition  Science  Research  Scholarships. 

The  scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  £150  a  year, 
tenable  if  satisfactory  work  is  done  for  two  years  in  any 
university  at  home  or  abroad.  Candidates  for  these 
scholarships  must  have  spent  three  years  in  scienti- 
fic study,  and  must  be  recognized  by  their  teachers  as 
being  possessed  of  special  qualifications  for  original 
scientific  research.  They  must  promise  to  devote 
themselves  extensively  to  study  and  research  in  some 
branch  of  science,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  their  country. 

Amongst  the  fourteen  successful  candidates  for 
189-1,  we  find  one  from  Nova  Scotia:  Frederic  James 
Alexander  McKittrick,  age  25,  Dalhousie  College  and 
University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  proposes  to  attach 
himself  to  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and 
devote  himself  to  electrical  engineering. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  his  qualifications: 
In  1890-1-3,  won  first  class  distinctions  in  practical 
chemistry,  mathematics  (waverly  prize)  and  physics. 
In  1892  93,  won  Munro  exhibition  for  mathematics, 
physics  and  chemistry;  was  allowed  to  enter  special 
course  in  mathematics  and  mathematical  physics. 
W^on  first  class  distinction  and  first  place  in  dyna- 
mics, and  second  class  distinction  in  practical  physics: 
these  being   the  only  subjects  in  which   students  of 
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the  special  course  are  examined  formerly  at  the  end 
of  their  third  year.  In  1893-94,  studied  advanced 
mathematical  subjects,  physics,  practical  physics, 
thermo-dynamics,  and  electrostatics.  Took  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  with  honors  in  mathematics  and 
mathematical  physics  in  April,  1894.  Professor  of 
Physics  (J.  G.  Macgregor,  D.  So.)  report  on  research 
on  the  measurement  of  resistance  of  electrotypes  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  McKittrick,  and  states  that  he  has 
shown  such  ready  resource  as  an  experimenter  as 
abundantly  indicates  high  promise  of  capacity  for 
original  research.  Mr.  McKittrick  is  a  brother  of 
the  Principal  of  Lunenburg  Academy,  and  taught 
most  acceptably  for  several  terms  in  his  native 
county  of  Kings. 


EDUCATIONAL  COJSSEEVATISM. 

Ever  since  the  world  began,  the  conditions  of  life  on 
its  surface  have  been  changing.  The  forms  and 
habits  of  all  organic  beings'  are  being  greatly  modi6ed 
by  their  surroundings.  When  unable  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  changed  condition,  they  soon  disappear  or 
sink  to  a  lower  form  of  existence.  The  same  princi- 
ple characterizes  the  progress  of  human  society  and 
the  advance  in  educational  methods.  The  changes 
necessary  to  bring  the  individual  into  harmony  with 
his  surroundings,  meet  with  much  opposition,  and 
are  often  painfully  slow,  but  when  secured  they  pro- 
duce a  grateful  harmony. 

In  education  the  intellectual  conservatism  of  man- 
kind is  very  marked.  "  It  demands  more  than  ordi- 
nary pedagogic  genius  to  keep  the  mind  always  open 
at  all  periods  of  life  to  the  access  of  new  ideas."  Ee- 
forms  seldom  cotce  from  seats  of  learning.  Our  old- 
est and  ablest  educationists  become  so  habituated  to 
the  ideas  on  which  they  were  nurtured,  that  they  are 
unable  to  take  in  the  full  import  of  new  ideas,  no 
matter  how  anxious  they  may  be  for  improvement. 
In  the  past,  reforms  have  been  forced  upon  us  from 
without.  In  the  future  we  may  hope  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  may  come  from  such  a  psychological 
laboratory  as  that  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's,  at  Clark 
University. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  difficulty  that  many  of 
our  foremost  educationists  experience  in  becoming 
reconciled  to  an  improved  curriculum  of  studies.  As 
Von  Kaumer  remarks:  "  It  is  difficult  for  the  unac- 
customed sight  to  compass  the  greatly  widened  peda- 
gogic horizon."  For  example,  to  depose  Latin  from 
the  authoritative  place  which  it  held  for  a  thousand 
years,  seems  like  sacrilege,  even  though  conformity 
to  modern  culture  should  demand  it.  Moreover,  these 
changes  imply  vastly  increased  intellectual  activity 
on   the  part  of    the   teacher.     The    accustomed  and 


therefore  easy  routine  of  thought  that  gives  fairly 
good  results  in  arithmetic  or  Latin,  would  never 
serve  in  the  teaching  of  science.  It  requires  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  much  zeal  to  cause  a  teacher  to 
assume  greatly  increased  work  with  no  apparent  in- 
crease of  reward,  or  at  least  of  that  kind  of  reward 
which  he  is  capable  of  appreciating. 

But  not  only  are  vastly  better  teachers  required; 
better  and  more  expensive  appliances  are  also  demand- 
ed. Properly  equipped  laboratories  are  a  necessity  of 
the  new  education,  especially  in  the  secondary  and 
higher  schools.  Not  only  are  these  improvements 
expensive  in  demanding  better  appliances.  They  also 
cost  in  the  demands  they  make  on  the  time,  energy, 
and  capital  of  the  teacher.  One  whose  "  stock  in 
trade"  consists  mainly  in  a  certain  amount  of  Latin, 
cannot  be  easily  convinced  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  science  studies. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  ready  acceptance  of  an 
improved  curriculum  arises  from  the  many  failures 
made  by  its  advocates  in  attempting  subjects  which 
they  were  ill  prepared  to  teach.  Notwithstanding 
all  attempts,  so  far,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  much 
real  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  science,  geogra- 
phy or  drawing. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS- 

I  wish  this  month  to  talk  with  the  teachers  con- 
cerning a  few  things  in  writing  that  have  come  under 
my  observation.  I  dare  say  I  shall  draw  conclusions 
contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  you,  but  I  give 
them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  go  into  an  office,  he  or  she  will  be 
required  to  sit  or  stand  squarely  facing  the  table  or 
desk,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  proper  position  for  the 
pupil.  The  body  should  be  free  from  the  back  of  the 
chair  or  desk,  and  not  touching  the  table  or  desk  in 
front. 

The  spine  should  be  straight,  shoulders  back  and 
chest  forward,  and  the  poise  such  as  will  give  the 
best  possible  control  of  the  right  hand  and  arm. 

The  light  should  come  so  as  to  leave  no  shadows 
on  the  page — that  from  the  left  and  rear  is  the  best. 

Our  school  desks  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not 
deep  enough  for  the  square  position,  and  pupils  are 
apt  to  interfere  with  one  another. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  writing,  be  sure  to  have 
permanent  lines  scratched  into  the  slates  for  the 
pupil's  guidance.  They  do  not  hurt  the  slates  for 
other  work,  and  are  indispensable  for  uniformity. 
Have,  where  possible,  long  slate  pencils,  to  prevent 
cramping  the  fingers.  If  you  do  not  induce  the 
pupil  in  the  first  year  to  hold  pencil  or  pen  properly. 
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it  is  a  chance  if  you  or  any  other  teachers  will  suc- 
ceed in  it  after.  Hold  the  pen  yourself  in  two  fingers 
and  then  try  three,  and  see  the  diiierence  in  the 
facility  of  using  it. 

My  experience  is  against  the  use  of  the  lead  pencil. 
Few  young  pupils  can  sharpen  it  properly,  and 
this  requires  to  be  done  very  frequently.  On 
account  of  blurring,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  work  neat.  I  think  the  time  spent  with  the 
pencil  could  be  more  advantageously  used  in  learning 
the  use  of  the  pen. 


As  to  style  of  writing,  I  must  say  I  favor  the  plain 
round  hand  devoid  of  flourishes  of  every  kind.  Do 
not  discourage  upright  writing;  it  may  not  be  so 
rapid  as  a  running  hand,  but  it  is  more  legible,  and 
to  me  looks  better.  The  square  hand  affected  by 
some  of  ouryouDg  lady  pupils,  and  said  to  be  fashion- 
able, looks  well  if  not  examined  too  closely,  but  it  is 
still  and  very  illegible. 

Have  a  writing  class  once  a  week.  Let  the  pupils 
take  places  for  excellence,  and  judge  all  the  grades 
together — not  by  the  proficiency  of  any  pupil,  but  by 
the  degree  of  improvement  made  since  the  last  class. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  constant  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  class  instruction  from  the 
black  board  are  necessary  to  insure  good  writing. 
Excellence  in  writing  appeals  more  to  the  average 
ratepayer  than  excellence  in  any  other  subject. 

Do  not  hold  the  Inspector's  visit  over  your  pupils 
as  a  sort  of  a  nightmare.  If  you  cannot  get  them 
to  work  in  any  other  way,  it  is  well  not  to  adopt  this 
as  it  will  defeat  itself  by  inspiring  fear  of  the  exami- 
nations. Teachers  and  parents  do  a  great  deal  of 
injury  in  this  way  to  backward  pupils. 

Do  not  suggest  to  the  Inspector  that  the  pupils  are 
nervous — it  has  become  a  chestnut. 


Do  not  ridicule  pupils  who  come  to  school  bare- 
footed. It  sometimes  arises  from  necessity,  and  often 
from  choice;  in  all  cases  the  habit  is  healthy  and  not 
offensive.  Teachers  who  have  been  brought  up. in 
the  city,  and  not  accustomed  to  seeing  little  barefoots, 
sometimes  object  without  thinking. 

There  are  few  men,  great  or  small,  in  this  country, 
who  have  not  gone  barefooted  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  and  enjoyed  it  too. 


Decide  upon  the  kind  of  pen  to  be  used,  and  induce 
the  pupils  to  procure  it.  Blunt  pens  are  not  good  for 
school  use.  Examine  them  frequently,  as  a  pupil 
will  continue  to  use  worn  out  pens  long  after  he 
should. 


For  the  Review.  1 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 
By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  circumstances 
that  attended  the  introduction  of  the  National  (or 
Madras)  system  in  this  province. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  "  National  Society  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the 
establisJied  church"  was  founded  in  the  year  1811. 
Through  its  instrumentality  in  less  than  four  years 
570  schools  were  established  in  England  in  which 
more  than  100,000  pupils  were  under  instruction. 
During  the  same  period  336  masters  and  86  mistresses 
attended  the  central  training  school  at  Baldwyn's 
Gardens,  London,  and  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  system. 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
(familiarily  known  as  the  S.  P.  C.  K.)  undertook  the 
publication  of  the  books  used  in  the  National  schools 
which  they  supplied  to  the  pupils  at  a  nominal  cost, 
in  some  instances  gratuitously. 

The  wonderful  success  that  had  attended  the 
Madras  schools  in  England  led  to  a  desire  for  the 
extension  of  the  system  to  the  British  colonies. 
Accordingly  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  1814  the  S.  P. 
C.  K.  sent  out  to  their  local  committee  in  Halifax 
500  sets  of  National  school  books  for  distribution 
among  schools  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Two 
years  later  the  sister  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  sent  out  a  Scottish 
Episcopal  minister,  the  Rev.  James  Milne,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  system  into  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Milne  was  a  scholarly 
man  and  had  qualified  himself  for  his  work  by 
attendance  at  Baldwyn's  Gardens.  He  spent  nearly 
two  years  in  promoting  the  cause  of  National  school 
education  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  good 
success,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  Fredericton  (in  succession  to 
Rev.  George  J.  Mountain)  by  his  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.*  Meanwhile  the  S.  P.  G. 
had  sent  out  to  Halifax  a  Mr.  West,  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  masters  ever  trained  at 
Baldwyn's  Gardens,  allowing  him  the  handsome 
stipend  (for  thosedays)  of  £200  sterling.  Through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  West  a  central  Madras  school  was 
opened  at  Halifax,  December  Sud,  1816,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  classes. 

•  By  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  Lieut.  Gov.  Smyth  and  the  Rev. 
James  Milne,  whose  name>  ai  e  f  o  inseparably  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Madras  system  in  this  province,  died  at  Fredericton  on 
f  le  same  day,  March  t7,  l&i  f,  within  a  few  hours  of  one  another  and  each 
after  a  veiy  short  illness.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the 
el  quent  and  impressive  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Somervllle  on 
the  occasion. 
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The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  became  its  patron ;  liberal 
donations  on  the  part  of  leading  citizens  supplemented 
by  legislative  aid  soon  sufficed  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  its  accomodation.  It  was  soon 
deemed  advisable  to  depart  from  the  English  practice 
of  confining  the  instruction  entirely  to  elementary 
subjects.  Accordingly  the  course  of  study  was 
extended  by  the  addition  of  such  subjects  as  "  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  French  and  the  higher  branches  of 
Arithmetic  and  Mathematics."  In  England  the 
practice  had  been  to  confine  the  instruction  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  but  it  was  found  necessary  at 
Halifax — as  afterwards  at  St.  John,  to  depart  from 
English  precedent  in  this  particular  "as  children  of 
the  first  respectability  whose  parents  were  desirous  of 
benefiting  by  the  establishment  frequently  applied 
for  admission." 

The  Madras  school  in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  the  religious  instruction  imparted  was 
always  a  distinctly  Church  of  England  institution  ; 
but  the  merits  of  the  system  were  so  superior  to  the 
primitive  methods  hitherto  in  vogue  and  the  educa- 
tion afforded  so  inexpensive  that  a  natural  desire  was 
speedily  manifested  by  the  people  at  large  to  share 
in  the  benefits  irrespective  of  religious  denomination. 
This  led  to  some  slight  modification  in  the  rule  of 
church  attendance  whereby  the  children  of  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Baptists,  etc.,  were  allowed  to 
attend  their  own  places  of  worship.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  after  acquiring  the  method,  in  some  instances 
removed  tneir  children  to  schools  set  up  under  their 
own  management. 

However,  all  these  modifications  and  extensions 
did  not  materially  affect  the  principal  object  of  the 
National  system,  namely,  gratuitous  education  for  the 
poorer  classes. 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
School  at  Halifax,  Mr.  West  began  the  work  of  train- 
ing school  masters  and  mistresses  in  accordance  with 
the  new  method. 

The  Madras  school  was  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
West,  and  by  his  successor  (in  1820)  Mr.  Abel  S. 
Gore  of  Sackville,  N.  B.,  as  to  excite  a  genuine 
"sensation"  throughout  the  land.  Even  the  staid 
and  sober  newspapers  of  the  day  grew  quite  enthusias- 
tic upon  the  subject.  Here  is  what  the  St.  John  Cour- 
ier of  January  17th,  1818  says: 

"  The  Madras  system  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  made 
at  Madras  to  render  easy,  pleasant,  expeditousand  economical 
the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  educiition  and  to  combine 
in  harmonious  union  the  progress  and  amusement  of  the 
scholar,  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  the  master,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  parent.  *  *  *  The  school,  how  numerous  soever, 
is  taught  solely  bj'  the  pupils  {under  a  single  master)  which  has 
put  an  end  to  the  race  of  dunces,  superceded  the  necessity  for 


punishment,  and  given  the  same  interest  and  delight  to  the 
schoolroom  as  to  the  play  ground." 

How  curious  is  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in 
educational  methods.  The  system  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster after  due  trial  is  apparently  found  wanting 
and  abandoned  even  by  the  Madras  school  itself. 
Yet  in  modern  days  the  principles  underlying  the 
system  are  coming  again  to  the  fore.  Bell's  idea 
that  the  school  is  an  organized  community  whose 
members  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other  and 
who  should  therefore  be  placed  in  helpful  mutual 
relations,  is  now  deemed  not  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, and  Lancaster's  dictum  "let  every  child 
have  for  every  minute  of  his  school  time  something  to 
do  and  a  motive  for  doing  it"  is  accepted  without 
demur.  Kindergarten  methods  for  small  children, 
calisthenics  and  military  drill  for  larger  ones  recall  the 
exercises  of  the  old  Madras  school. 

Mr.  West's  training  school  at  Halifax  was  well 
patronized.  School  masters  and  mistresses  from 
various  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
eagerly  sought  instruction  in  the  methods  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
first  Madras  schools  of  this  province  were  not  establish- 
ed in  the  principal  toivns,  this  honor  was  reserved  for 
two  comparatively  obscure  settlements  in  what  is  now 
the  county  of  Kent. 

Anthony  R.  Truro  taught  one  of  these  schools  at 
"  Kitchibigwalk"  (Kouchibouguac)  early  in  1817, 
the  other  was  opened  the  same  year  at  Buctouche. 
The  year  following  Madras  schools  were  taught  in  St. 
John  by  George  Bragg,  in  Sackville  by  Abel  S.  Gore 
and  at  Miramichi  by  John  Smith.  Soon  after  we 
find  them  established  in  nearly  all  of  the  principal 
towns  and  settlements  of  the  province. 

The  S.  P.  G.  afforded  material  assistance  in  the 
extension  of  the  National  system  by  the  grant  of  a 
sum  of  money  "  for  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  school  masters  while  receiving  instruction  from 
Mr.  West  in  the  National  System  of  Education." 
The  S.  P.  G.  also  from  time  to  time  voted  consider- 
able sums  towards  school  masters'  stipends.  In 
the  year  1827,  for  example,  that  society  expended 
about  $1600  in  this  way  in  New  Brunswick,  which 
was  divided  among  some  twenty  school  masters  each 
pursuing  his  calling  under  the  supervision  of  the 
parish  clergyman.* 


*  After  1833  the  S.  P.  G.  grants  for  primary  education  gradually 
decreased  and  ceased  in  New  Brunswick  in  18t6  altbougti  they  were 
continued  in  Nova  Scotia  till  1838. 


Mr.  Murray,  the  head  of  the  famous  London  pub- 
lishing house,  holds  that  novels  should  not  be  admit- 
ted to  public  libraries  until,  by  having  lived  five 
years,  they  have  proved  their  permanent  value. 


•'S 
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For  the  Ekvibw.  | 

The  Life-History  of  a  Butterfly. 

A  butterfly's  life  is  varied  and  interesting  in  every 
stage  of  its  development.  Butterflies,  like  other  ani- 
mals, of  course  have  the  egg  stage,  but  in  addition 
they  pass  through  two  more  stages,  viz.:  the  larva 
or  the  caterpillar  stage,  the  chrysolite  stage,  and 
finally  that  of  the  imago  or  perfect  butterfly.  The 
butterfly  generally  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  under 
sides  of  leaves,  either  singly  or  in  pairs.  The  eggs 
are  beautiful  objects  when  viewed  under  the  micro- 
scope, being  of  all  shapes,  and  also  exquisitely  carved. 
The  female  selects  the  proper  plants  upon  which, 
when  they  hatch,  the  young  larva  can  feed.  Thus 
the  cabbage  butterfly  (Pierris  Rapa)  selects  the  cab- 
bage as  the  plants  so  deposit  her  eggs  upon,  so  that 
when  the  caterpillars  emerge  they  have  their  proper 
food  within  reach.  The  larva  stage  is  the  one  in 
which  so  much  damage  is  inflicted  upon  fruits  and 
the  foliage  of  trees.  After  emerging  from  the  egg 
the  caterpillar  begins  to  feed  on  the  food  within  reach, 
and  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  attains  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  is  forced  to  cast  off  its  skin  several 
times,  or  to  molt.  At  last  it  ceases  to  eat,  and 
securing  a  suitable  position,  transforms  into  a  chry- 
salis. The  chrysalis  stage  is  a  stage  in  which  vast 
changes  are  taking  place  to  fit  the  insect  for  a  butter- 
fly's life.  Instead  of  the  mouth  of  a  caterpillar 
(which  is  very  tough  and  strong)  a  weak  mouth, 
adapted  for  sucking  purposes  is  acquired,  the  anten- 
nse  and  eyes  appear,  the  eyes  being  compound  while 
a  caterpillar's  eyes  are  simple.  A  compound  eye  is 
one  that  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  facets,  as  in  a 
dragon-fly,  where  there  are  as  many  as  13,000.  The 
animal  also  acquires  wings  and  legs,  all  of  which  can 
be  distinctly  seen  even  in  a  chrysalis,  the  wings  and 
other  appendages  being  then  folded  upon  the  breast. 
The  chrysalids  hang  in  all  situations,  some  selecting 
spots  where  they  can  hang  securely  by  the  tail  (as  in 
Papilio  asperias),  and  being  supported  by  a  silken 
girdle  round  the  waist.  Other  hang  by  a  pad  of  silk 
on  the  tail,  and  are  free  to  swing  to  any  breeze. 

After  being  in  these  positions  for  a  considerable 
period  (often  all  winter),  the  insect  emerges  from  the 
chrysalis  case,  as  a  perfect  butterfly  or  imago.  But 
small  parasitic  insects  are  in  abundance,  and  these 
entering  into  the  body  of  the  chrysalis,  soon  termi. 
nates  its  life.  Thus  ends  the  transformation,  and 
having  passed  through  the  three  successive  stages  of 
growth  or  development,  the  insect  is  said  to  have  a 
perfect  metamorphosis.  In  the  last  stage  no  damage 
is  inflicted,  but  the  insect  has  now  become  directly 
being  a  means  of   transferring  pollen  from  flower  to 


flower.  Thus  the  formation  of  seeds  and  of  new 
plants  is  assured,  while  the  butterfly  gets  nectar  in 
return  for  its  trouble.  With  a  view  to  insect  fertili- 
zation, many  plants  strive  to  attract  them  either  by 
colour,  smell,  or  nectar. 

George  Whitman  Bailey. 

Fredericton,  N.  B. 


For  the  Review.] 

National  Educational   AsEociation. 

The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  U.  S. 
met  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  July  10-1.3.  Over  .'),500 
enrolled  and  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  by  the  presence  of  so  many  educationists  at 
this  beautiful  seaside  resort.  The  winter  population 
of  10,000  increases  every  summer  to  50,000.  Hotels 
and  cottages  with  every  modern  convenience  gave 
reduced  rates  to  the  teachers  and  much  kindness  was 
shown  by  the  residents  in  every  possible  way.  To 
me,  a  Nova  Scotia  teacher  accustomed  only  to  small 
teachers'  gatherings,  this  great  meeting  was  unique. 
It  is  good  for  teachers  to  come  together  and  get  new 
ideas  and  higher  inspirations;  to  discuss  improved 
methods  of  teaching  that  help  us  to  leave  the  beaten 
paths  and  go  in  for  improvements  and  progress. 

The  general  meetings  were  held  in  the  large  audi- 
torium in  the  mornings  snd  evenings  and  were  ably 
presided  over  by  President  ];ane,  Chicago,  while  the 
departmental  meetings  were  held  in  the  afternoons 
in  the  difl'erent  churches  and  halls.  The  different 
departments  of  the  association  were  child  study, 
kindergarten,  elementary  education,  secondary  edu- 
cation, higher  education,  normal  education,  manual 
and  industrial  education,  art  education,  music  edu- 
cation and  business  education.  Many  interesting 
papers  were  read,  followed  by  able  discussions  showing 
up  the  subjects  in  their  various  phases.  Dr.  Peabody 
of  Chicago,  speaking  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
Columbian  school  exhibits,  said  that  the  Canadian 
exhibits  showed  that  the  "Canadian  school  system  was 
central  in  authority  and  widely  diffused  in  its  appli- 
cation." Ontario  beats  all  countries  of  the  New 
World  in  employing  only  trained  teachers.  Dr.  J.  A. 
McLellan  of  Toronto,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  read  an 
able  paper  on  "  The  Ethical  Aim  in  Teaching  Litera- 
ture." The  child  study  and  kindergarten  departments 
were  extremely  interesting.  The  necessity  of  study- 
ing the  child  and  giving  him  the  right  literature 
and  training  early,  was  shown. 

Miss  Wheelock  of  Chauncy  Hall,  Boston,  in  a 
stirrring  address,  showed  the  ideal  relation  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  and  the 
value  of  the  kindergarten,  which  develops  through 
self-activity,  as  a  foundation  for  sound  instruction. 

K  A.  McK. 
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For  the  Retiew.1 


Miscellaneous  Suggestions. 

It  is  no  waste  of  lime  to  have  the  scholars  sing. 
The  teaching  of  patriotic  songs  will  do  much  to  make 
the  rising  generation  patriotic. 


Do  not,  in  teaching  history,  magnify  over-much, 
the  sovereigns;  few  of  them  have  amounted  to  much. 

A  vigorous  warfare  should  be  waged  against  the 
vicious  school  habit  of  putting  the  lead  of  a  pencil  in 
in  the  mouth.  Always  bad,  it  is  positively  dangerous 
the  case  of  school  pencils  that  pass  from  child  to  child. 

Have  you  some  interesting  autograph  letters  or  a 
collection  of  coins  ?  Take  them  into  your  classes- 
Perhaps  an  autograph  letter  from  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  England  will  arouse  an  interest  in  literature 
that  might  otherwise  lie  dormant.  Perhaps  "the 
image  and  superscription  "  of  some  sovereign  on  an 
ancient  coin  will  add  new  life  to  the  history  recitation. 

Too  many  school  courses  are  the  result  of  tinkering 
and  patchwork  by  men  who  have  no  clear  knowledge 
of  the  aims  or  principles  of  education,  and  little 
acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  or  needs  of  child- 
ren. It  requires  more  than  an  educational  cobbler  to 
frame  a  progressive,  rational,  well-adjusted  course  of 
instruction  for  graded  schools. — Emerson  E.  Whiie, 
LL.D. 


David  P.  Page  tells  in  his  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,"  of  a  visit  to  Auburn  Prison.  "  Why  are 
these  men  here  !  "  he  asked  himself  when  he  saw  the 
prisoners.  His  thoughts  ran  back  to  their  educators. 
"  Ouce,"  he  writes,  "  these  men  were  children  like 
others.  They  had  feelings  like  other  children,  affec- 
tion, reverence,  teachableness,  conscience, — why  are 
they  here  ?  Most  of  them,  because  they  had  a  wrong 
education.  Tempted  just  like  other  and  better  men, 
they  fell,  because  in  early  childhood  no  one  had  cul- 
tivated and  strengthened  the  conscience  God  had 
given  them."  How  many  of  them  might  have  been 
saved!  Teachers,  fathers  and  mothers  have  a  fearful 
responsibility,  of  which  they  cannot  be  too  often 
reminded.  Prisons  reveal  the  educational  standard 
of  a  country. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  secures  diligence 
in  study,  good  order,  and  proper  behavior  in  school. 
The  vital  question  is:  to  what  motives  does  he  appeal 
in  gaining  these  ends  ?  If  these  be  low  and  selfish, 
the  results,  however  fair  in  appearance,  will  be  like 
the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the  life.  No  temporary  in. 
terest  in  the  study,  no  external  propriety  of  conduct 
can   compensate   for  the   habitual  subjection  of  the 


will  to  the  dominaucy  of  the  lower  motives.  The 
pregnant  truth  is,  that  no  training  of  the  will  can 
stand  the  supreme  test  of  conduct  that  does  not  put 
its  acts  in  harmony  with  the  imperative  ought — the 
last  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  reason  and  duty. — 
White. 

For  the  Review.] 

Why  Some  Teachers  Fail. 

Some  rejisons  for  the  failure  of  teachers  taken  from 
a  scrap  book. 

They  are  too  lazy — neglect  details — have  no  eye  to 
order — hope  to  get  along  without  effort — are  easily 
discouraged  — fail  to  know  what  the  world  is  doing- 
do  not  find  out  what  other  teachers  are  doing— do 
not  try  to  improve— have  too  much  outside  business 
— talk  politics  too  much — philosophize  on  everything 
but  their  own  business — fail  to  have  new  ideas — fail 
to  use  such  as  they  have — are  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish — have  become  dry,  stale,  and  repulsive  to  live 
children  — think  inferior  work  does  just  as  well  as 
good  work — are  not  polite  enough — think  most  tilings 
take  too  much  trouble — use  poor  judgment — fail  to 
practise  what  the  educational  papers  tell  them — rely 
on  the  little  stock  of  goods  they  began  business  with 
— do  not  study  the  children — forget  that  the  art  of 
teaching  is  an  art  that  requires  study — can  see  the 
weak  points  in  their  scholars,  but  not  in  themselves — 
are  stingy  toward  themselves — read  no  educational 
papers  or  books — know  so  much  they  will  learn  no 
more — think  they  cannot  learn  anything  more  about 
their  art — are  trying  to  go  into  something  else — do 
not  determine  to  be  the  best  teachers  in  the  place — 
are  rusty  and  without  ambition — begin  with  a  small 
stock  of  ideas,  and  have  not  increased  it— follow  the 
same  method  with  each  class — keep  away  from  their 
pupils — never  visit  the  parents —  attend  no  teachers' 
meetings — do  not  seek  for  information  by  studying 
the  methods  of  the  best  teachers — complain  too  much 
— do  not  see  that  the  profession  is  as  high  as  the 
teachers  themselves  raise  it — do  not  study  the  great 
masters  of  the  art — drop  the  school  when  it  is  over 
and  never  think  of  it  again  till  they  come  up  before 
their  pupils  nest  day — under-rate  their  business — 
think  any  one  can  teach  who  knows  a  little  about 
studies  —  overestimate  themselves  —  underestimate 
the  pupils — think  the  school  was  made  for  them — 
neglect  to  think  of  the  pupils'  good  at  every  point — 
do  not  take  common  sense  as  the  guide,  but  hug  a 
formalism  handed  down  from  the  dark  ages — do  not 
study  the  lessons  before  teaching — do  not  travel — 
fail  to  manage  with  tact — are  not  in  real  earnest  to 
teach,  so  that  "to-morrow  finds  them  farther  than  to- 
day." 

Is  your  portrait  in  the  above  ?  S. 


u 
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Selections  from  Colonel  Parker's  NewBook— Talks  on 
Pedagogics. 

History  tells  us  what  man  has  been  ;  science,  what 
he  should  be.  My  earnest  plea,  then,  to  you,  my 
fellow-teachers,  is,  that  our  children,  the  future  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  shall  have  the  privilege  and  the 
means  of  studying  science  throughout  their  whole 
course.  There  are  countless  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  elementary  science  in  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  *  *  *  *  Education  can  be  made  so 
much  better,  so  much  richer  in  means  and  influence 
and  breadth  by  making  observation  the  foundation. 
*  *  *  The  isolated  study  of  test-books  has  for  its 
main  product  the  presumption  "  not  of  brains,"  but 
of  knowledge— a  self-satisfaction  which  is  a  bar  to  all 
future  development. 


Word  JIethod  in  Reading 
The  so-called  word  method  was  the  first  recognition 
of  the  plain  and  simple  psychological  fact  that  a  word 
acts  as  a  whole  just  like  any  other  object,  instan- 
taneously, and  that  there  is  no  instinctive  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  child  to  analyse  the  word  into  its 
parts,  or  to  associate  it  consciously  with  its  corre- 
sponding oral  word.  Any  attempt  at  analysis,  at 
first,  weakens  the  action  of  the  word,  is  entirely  un- 
necessary and  at  the  same  time  unnatural. 


Health  and  Study. 
Genuine  tducative  work  is  the  healthiest  exercise, 
both  for  mind  and  body,  of  which  the  human  being 
is  capable  ;  the  power  of  endurance  in  unity  of  action 
is  simply  marvelous.  All-sided  education  stimulates 
the  healthful  action  of  the  brain,  nerve,  and  muscle. 
The  laws  of  compensation,  of  interaction  and  reflex 
action,  of  co-ordination  and  adjustment,  bring  about 
a  constant  refreshment,  building  up  the  physical 
agencies  of  the  mind,  that  would  otherwise  be  weak- 
ened through  one-sided  or  partial  action.  The  pro- 
lific cause  of  overburdening  is  not  genuine  work,  but 
mental  drudgery  ;  one-sided  and  partial  action  of  the 
being,  in  which  there  is  no  continual  well-spring  of 
joy  in  the  discovery  and  expression  of  truth.  Excited 
by  the  glittering  baubles  of  reward,  of  per  cents., 
place  in  the  class,  of  victory  over  others,  ambitious 
students  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  dead  forms  until 
nerve  power  is  exhausted,  sympathetic  organs  fail  in 
their  functions  and  the  muscular  system  collapses. 
"Oh,  what  a  fine  scholar  she  is!  "means  too  often 
how  rapidly  she  is  using  up  nerve  force  and  exhaust- 
ing vital  energies.  Motive,  too,  sinks  to  the  lowest 
plane  in  this  senseless  and  selfish  striving  for  rewards 
and  approving  smiles. 


Accuracy  Abnormal. 
The  only  excuse  for  flat  copy  drawing  is  the  false 
demand  for  abnormal  and  mind-crippling  accuracy. 
True  accuracy  has  only  one  normal  relation,  and  that 
is  its  relation  to  adequate  expression  of  thought: 
constant  effort  in  the  direction  of  adequate  thought — 
expression  is  the  one  way  and  means  by  which  ade- 
quate thought  and  skill  is  acquired.  The  false  as- 
sumption that  the  child  must  be  accurate  or  nothing, 
leads  to  the  abnormal  demand  for  minutely  detailed 
forms,  and  is  the  preparation  that  never  prepares. 


Nothing  but  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, 
should  ever  be  presented  to  the  child.  The  principle 
so  often  enunciated,  that  a  child  should  never  see  a 
wrong  form,  should  never  make  a  wrong  form,  is  to 
be  applied  in  all  directions. 


Punishments  and  Rewards. 
Bad  as  corporal  punishment  has  been  and  is,  the 
substitute  of  a  system  of  rewards  is  infinitely  worse. 
Fear  of  punishment  is  bad  enough,  indeed,  but  the 
systematic  development  of  selfishness  is  damnable. 
The  infliction  of  corporal  punishments  is  degrading 
to  the  mind;  but  the  hope  of  extraneous  reward  for 
study  destroys  the  highest  motive  and  sedulously  de- 
velops its  opposite. 

Concentration— Vital  Principle. 
The  pre-eminent  virtues  of  concentration  is  the 
economy  of  mental  power,  the  path  to  freedom  by 
the  shortest  line  of  resistance.  It  proposes  that  the 
action  of  the  mind  shall  be  concentrated  from  first  to 
last  upon  intrinsic  educative  thought;  that  all  modes 
of  expression  and  attention  shall  be  auxiliaries,  and 
acquired  as  auxiliaries.  It  means  that  the  three 
famous  "3R's"  of  antiquity  may  be  learned — nay, 
are  learned — far  better,  far  more  efl'ectually  and 
efficiently,  used  as  means  to  an  end,  than  as  ends  in 
themselves.  *  *  *  it,  means  the  early  establish- 
ment of  the  habits  of  self-effort,  of  attention,  of 
observation. 


Don't  scold. 

Don't  forget  to  smile. 

Remember,  children  act  as  they  feel — therefore 
reach  their  feelings. 

The  moment  you  feel  impatient,  drop  your  voice; 
never  raise  it  except   to  express  gladness  or  admira- 

ration. 

You  are  not  a  child;  control  yourself  and  be  well- 
behaved  at  all  times.  Remember,  the  children  are 
watching  you. 
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Sir  Edward  Arnold's  Experience. 

After  leaving  Oxford  and  before  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  principal  of  the  Government  Deccan 
College  in  India,  I  was  chosen  by  the  governors  of 
King  Edward's  school  in  Birmingham  as  a  master  of 
the  English  division  of  that  great  educational  insti- 
tution, and  passed  a  brief  period  there.  The  school 
house,  designed  and  erected  by  Barry,  who  built  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  is  of  noble  aspect  and  elevation, 
as  everybody  knows  who  is  familiar  with  Birming- 
ham. I  have  never  once  been  in  that  city  since  the 
year  1856,  and  can  therefore  speak  only  from  distant 
memoiy  of  the  edifice,  its  massive  structure,  stained 
glass  windows,  spacious  class  rooms,  and  the  noise  of 
busy  life  forever  echoing  along  its  front,  which  looks 
I  believe,  on  Xew  street. 

But  very  pleasant  days — albeit,  no  doubt,  a  little 
laborious — were  those  which  were  passed  by  me  in 
that  stately  building,  teaching  the  young  mechanic- 
ians and  embryo  manufacturers  of  the  city,  in  com- 
pany with  fifteen  or  twenty  other  universHy  men  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  under  the  kindly  sway  of  our 
amiable  and  learned  head-master.  Archdeacon  Giiiord. 
I  became  immensely  attached  to  my  two  classes,  and 
was,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  somewhat  popular  in 
the  whole  school,  chitfly  perhaps,  because  I  tried  to 
identify  myself  with  the  feelings  of  the  boys,  and  to 
render  their  lessons  pleasant  and  attractive,  instead 
of  cramming  them  artificially  with  verbs  and  facts 
and  axioms,  as  prize  poultry  are  fed. 

On  a  certain  rather  notable  occasion,  we  in  concert 
solemnly  abolished  the  stick  as  an  instrument  of 
education.  That  detestable  implement  used  to  be 
placed  on  all  the  desks  of  the  masters,  along  with  the 
ink-stand  and  class-list,  always  to  my  profound  dis- 
gust; for  he  who  cannot  teach  without  the  stick  had 
better  get  to  some  other  business.  But  the  thing 
always  lay  there;  and  one  sultry  afternoon,  when 
Birmingham  outside  was  blazing  like  one  of  its  own 
blast-furnaces,  and  my  young  brass-founders  were  all 
languid  with  the  heat  and  the  involved  rhetoric  of 
Cicero,  1  myself  being,  possibly  at  the  time,  a  little 
dyspeptic,  there  was  a  disturbance  of  order  near  my 
chair.  "  The  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill 
deeds  done,"  as  Shakspeare  truly  writes.  Thus  it 
was  that  I  caught  up  my  cane  and  gave  a  hasty  cut 
upon  the  too-tempting  back  of  one  youth  who  seemed 
the  offender. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  squirming,  "  I 
did  nothing!  It  was  Scudamore  that  kicked  me  in 
the  stomach,  underneath  the  desk." 

Now,  it  is  obviously  ditBcult  to  pursue  the  study  of 
"  De  Amicitia"  quietly  and  satisfactorily  if  you  be 


interrupted  in  such  a  manner;  and  inquiry  revealed 
that  the  statement  was  indeed  true.  Scudamore  had 
demanded  from  his  neighbor,  quite  illegitimately,  the 
explanation  of  an  obscure  passage,  and,  not  being 
attended  to,  had  taken  this  much  too  emphatic 
means  of  enforcing  attention.  Meantime  the  most 
guilty  party  appeared  to  be  myself;  and  having  called 
the  class  up,  I  said  to  the  doubly-wronged  boy,  who 
was  still  "  rubbing  the  place  ": — 

"  It  is  I  who  am  most  to  blame  for  having  dealt  you 
an  undeserved  blow.  Take  that  cane  and  give  it  back 
to  me,  as  hard  as  you  got  it." 

"Ah,  no,  sir,''  the  lad  answered:  "I  can't  do 
that." 

The  whole  great  school-room  was  now  listening, 
masters  and  all ;  and  the  scene  had  become  a  little 
dramatic  and  important.  It  was  necessary,  therefore 
to  go  through  with  the  matter  ;  and  I  insisted. 

"Jones,  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you.  I  insist.  It 
is  the  oaly  way  in  which  we  can  all  get  right  again." 

"  I  really  can't  hit  you,,  sir!  It  didn't  hurt  me  so 
very  much,  sir!  If  you  please  I  don't  want  to  do  it," 
said  Jones. 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  but  you  must  obey  me  ;  and, 
if  you  disobey,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  shull  make 
you  write  out  that  page  of  Cicero  three  times,  staying 
in  to  do  it.'' 

Whether  it  was  desperation  at  this  dreaded  alter- 
native (for  it  was  cricket  time),  or  whether  it  was  that 
the  sparkling  eyes  of  his  class  fellows  around  him,  all 
evidently  longing  to  have  the  good  luck  themselves  of 
"  licking  "  a  master,  suddenly  inspired  Jones,  I  know 
not.  What  I  do  know  is  that  he  reached  forth  his 
hand,  took  the  cane,  and  dealt  me  no  sham  stroke, 
but  the  severest  and  most  swinging  cut  over  mv 
shoulders.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  ridiculous  imple- 
ment could  sting,  as  it  did,  like  a  scorpion.  I  had 
never  once  been  caned  or  flogged  at  school,  nor  had 
ever  received  a  blow  of  any  sort  which  I  did  not 
promptly  return.  Consequently,  the  sensation  was 
something  of  a  revelation  ;  and  I  could  well  under- 
stand at  last  how  mortally  boys  must  hate  forever  and 
ever  the  "glories  which  were  Greece,  and  the  grand- 
eurs which  were  Rome,"  when  they  are  recommended 
to  their  unwilling  intellects  by  these  cowardly  and 
clumsy  methods. 

"  Rubbing  the  place"  in  my  own  turn,  I  managed 
to  thank  Jones  for  his  obliging  compliance,  and  then 
said  to  him: — 

"  Break  that  detestable  weapon  across  your  knee 
and  throw  it  out  of  the  window.     Never   again    will 
!  we  have  anything  to  do  with  such  methods  here." 
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Why  do  we  Invert  the  Divisor  1 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  nearly  every  institute, 
and  yet  when  the  examiner  asks  that  question  the 
answers  many  times  show  that  it  is  not  clear  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher. 

If  the  child  has  been  properly  taught  up  to  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  division  of  fractions,  he 
will  understand  the  relation  that  each  fraction  holds 
to  the  unit  from  which  it  was  derived.  If  he  does 
not  understand  this,  you  will  teach  it  to  him  in  the 
following  or  some  better  way.  Draw  a  line  upon  the 
board  that  is  nine  inches  long  ;  let  them  think  of  this 
line  as  a  unit  or  1.  Use  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  as  divisors, 
and  secure  the  quotients  1.  |,  i,  i,  etc.  These  quo- 
tients are  readily  perceived  by  the  pupils.  Use  |  as  a 
divisor. 

Show  that  I  is  contained  in  the  unit  one  time  and 
one-half  of  another  time,  or  |  times.  Use  |  as  a 
divisor,  and  show  by  use  of  line  and  other  means, 
tliat  it  is  contained  in  1,  1  and  i  or  ^  times.  Use 
other  fractional  divisors  and  generalize  as  follows  : 
A  fraction  is  contained  in  the  unit  from  which  it  is 
derived  as  many  times  as  is  indicated  by  the  fraction 
inverted.  Follow  this  conclusion  with  many  ques- 
tions similar  to  the  following: 

How  many  times  is  f  contained  in  1? 

8  represents  the  division  of  1  by  what  number? 

What  fraction  is  contained  in  1  4  times? 

A  man  divides  an  acre  of  land  into  plots  of  ^^  of  an 
acre  each.     How  many  such  plots  can  he  secure? 

You  say  that  §  is  contained  in  1  how  many  times  1 

Pupil. — f  is  contained  in  1  |  times. 

Then  how  many  times  will  it  be  contained  in  i  of  H 

Pupil. — i  of  I  times. 

And  how  many  times  in  |  of  1. 

Pupil. — J  of  I  times. 

What  does  an  inverted  fraction  sliow? 

Pupil — The  number  of  times  that  the  fraction  is 
contained  in  1. 

Analyze  the  following:  divide  |  by  f. 

Analysis:  f  is  contained  in  1  |  times,  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  I  of  1  f  of  J  times,  or  f*  times,  or  ^  times, 
or  1  (',  times. 

(iive  many  examples,  have  the  analysis  written, 
and  you  need  not  fail  to  make  this  plain  to  any  class. 
Jixchangc. 

A  school  teacher  near  Dawson,  Ga.,  having  in- 
structed a  pupil  to  purchase  a  grammar,  the  next  day 
received  a  note  thus  worded  from  the  child's  mother: 
"  I  do  not  desire  for  l.,ula  shall  ingage  in  grammar  as 
I  prefer  her  ingage  in  yuseful  studies  and  can  learn 
her  how  to  speke  and  rite  properly  myself.  I  have 
went  through  two  grammars  and  can't  say  as  they  did 
me  no  good.  I  prefer  her  ingage  in  german  and 
drawing  and  vokal  mnsic  on  the  piano." 


The  Seven  Provinces. 

British  Columbia  is  the  largest  of  the  provinces  and 
embraces  an  area  of  38'2.000  square  miles. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  smallest— 3,000  square 
miles. 

The  smallest  of  the  seven  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated, having  a  little  over  54  people  to  the  square 
mile,  while  the  largest  is  the  most  sparsely  peopled, 
with  a  little  over  three  square  miles  to  each  person. 

There  is  coal  in  four  out  of  the  seven  provinces, 
Nova  Scotia  being  the  greatest  producer  with  an  out- 
put of  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  tons  per 
annum. 

British  Columbia  is  the  greatest  gold  producer,  the 
produce  of  her  mines  for  thirty  years  having  been 
valued  at  forty  six  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Nova  Scotia  has  the  most  valuable  fisheries,  her 
annual  catch  averaging  about  seven  million  dollars  in 
value. 

Quebec  takes  the  lead  in  the  supply  of  timber,  her 
output  of  saw  logs  amounting  to  5,000,000,000  feet 
board  measure,  and  of  square  timber  to  three  and  a 
quarter  million  cubic  feet. 

Ontario  is  the  banner  cheese  province,  the  produc- 
tion running  up  to  about  eight  million  dollars  a  year. 

Combined,  the  whole  seven  have  resources  unequal- 
ed  by  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 


The  Queen  is  Small  but  Graceful. 

The  smallest  sovereign  of  the  old  world,  that  is  for 
her  age,  is  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  under  five  feet  in 
height,  and  almost  as  broad  as  she  is  long.  Nor  does 
she  make  any  attempt  to  remedy  this  condition  by 
any  artificial  means,  for  the  boots  which  she  wears 
are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  heels,  and  are  roomy  in 
the  extreme,  while  many  a  year  must  have  passed 
since  she  has  had  occasion  to  require  the  service  of 
her  corsetiere. 

Even  when  standing  by  the  side  of  the  very  short- 
est man,  she  appears  small  and  stunted,  and  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  wonderful  how  she  should  be 
able  to  move  about  with  so  much  grace  and  majesty. 

Indeed,  the  curtsies  which,  on  great  occasions  this 
wonderful,  extraordinary  old  great-grandmother  is 
accustomed  to  make  to  her  guests  or  subjects  are  per- 
fect marvels  of  facile  grace,  altogether  astonishing  in 
a  woman  of  her  figure. 


The  normal  temperature  of  a  human  body  is  98| 
degrees. 

The  essence  of  knowledge  is  having  it,  to  apply  it; 
not  having,  to  confess  your  ignorance. 
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We  Have  All  Seen  Them. 

People  who  are  jnond  of  their  humility. 

People  who  talk  all  the  time  and  never  say  much. 

People  who  never  say  much  and  yet  speak  volumes. 

People  who  say  a  great  deal  and  do  very  little. 

People  who  say  little  and  do  a  great  deal. 

People  who  look  like  giants  and  behave  like  grass- 
hoppers. 

People  who  look  like  grasshoppers  and  behave  like 
giants. 

People  who  have  good  clothes  but  very  ragged 
morals. 

People  who  have  an  idea  they  are  religious  mainly 
because  they  feel  b:id. 

People  who  wouldn't  kill  a  chicken  with  a  hatchet, 
but  who  try  their  best  to  kill  their  neighbors  with 
their  tongues. — Baiii'.s  Horn. 


The  Scholar  and  the  Parrot. 

A  learned  scholar  possessed  a  parrot  which  was 
always  in  his  study.  It  sat  up  >n  the  back  of  his  chair 
and  picked  up  some  phrases  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  wise  comments  the  scholars  mut- 
tei'td  as  he  pored  over  his  books.  Every  day  stu- 
dents came  to  the  scholar  in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

It  happened  that  the  scholar  fell  sick,  and  for 
many  days  was  unable  to  attend  his  class.  On  recov- 
ering, he  returned  to  his  study  and  found  the  parrot 
from  its  perch  on  the  back  of  his  chair  holding  forth 
to  a  much-augmented  class,  which  stood  lost  in 
admiration. 

'•  My  friends,"  said  the  scholar,  "  to  seem  to  know 
a  thing  contents  you  more  than  to  know  it  really.  I 
resign  my  charge,  and  henceforth  the  parrot  shall  be 
your  teacher." 

And,  strange  tc  say,  when  the  scholar  left  them 
with  the  parrot  the  students  were  well  pleased. — 
H.  Hulmick  in  May  i!>t.  Nicholas. 


aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

For  G.  F.  C— (1)  Hamblin  Smith's  Arith.,  page  73,  V.  4. 
If  John  had  not  spent  the  SiO  he  would  have  had 
$80  or  4  of  the  first  remainder. 

.*.  $80  =4  of  t-he  1st  remainder. 
§liO=|  or  all 
If  he  had  spent  the  $80  he  would  have  had  860  or 
^  of  the  original.     .•.  The  original  sum  =  $180. 


(2)  Hamblin  Smith's  Arith.,  page  UO,  I.  3. 
By  referring  to  page  130  it  will  be  seen  that  in  400 
years  there  are  97  leap  years. 

That  is  the  correction  =  97  days 
But  it  should  =  400  (5hr.  48min.  49.73ec.)  = 
96d.  31hr.  31min.  20sec. 
,  •.  97  days  in  400  years  is  2hr.  2Smin.  40sec.  too  much. 
.•.  In  12,000  years  the  error  would  =  30(2hr.  28min. 
40sec.)=3d.  2hr.  20min. 


(3)  Hamblin  Smith's  Arith.,  page  198,  II.  4. 
40^  for  working  expenses 
54;^  for  dividends 
.-.     G'v'  =  remainder=*42,525 
.-.  Dividends=9x$42,.525=§382,725 
But  'i\':i  on  the  dividends=.S382,725 

.-.  the  dividends=810,935,000. 

For  W.  S  K.— Hamblin  Smith's  Arith.,  page  198,  III.  3. 
2i'r  Males-f  2^^  Females=10i  Females— 7^-^  Males 
.-.  10,-^  Male8=7i'?:  Females 
.-.  40^  Males=31,'b  Females 
.*.  40  tiraeS  Males=31  times  Females 
.•.  The  Males  are  to  the  Females  as  31  to  40. 


(2)  Hamblin  Smith's  Arith.,  page  214,  Ex.  46. 
Loss  $92— S85=S7 
Income  from  S92=S3  per  year 

"     $85  g  5^^$4i  per  year 
Gain  §1 J  in  one  year 
1 


1 
If 

n' 


0*  years 


(3)  Hamblin  Smith's  Arith.,  page  216,  II.  2. 
If  the  goods  are  marked  .$100  they  would  sell  for  $90. 
In  the^rs^  case  the  $90  would  be  paid  3  months  be- 
fore due. 
Pres.  worth  of  .$90  for  3  mos.  at  5,'b  =  88| 
$100— ?88|=§ll|i 
In  the  second  case  there  would  be  interest  on  .?90  for 
3  months  @  5^ 

The  amount  would  be=$91^ 
$100—191^=81  disc. 


H. — Please  give  general  and  detailed  analysis  of  the 
following: 

"  He  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 
Passions,  desires  and  fears,  is  more  a  king. 
Which  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains; 
And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes." 

(See  form  for  general  and  detailed  analysis  in 
December,  1893,  Review,  which  is  too  complex  to  be 
repeated  here.)  A  compound  sentence,  consisting  of 
two  principal  clauses. 

Prin.  A,  he  (subject),  is  a  king  (predicate),  mora 
(extension  of  manner,  degree). 

Sub.  a^  (attributive  to  "he")  who  (subject),  reigns 
(predicate),  within  himself  (extension  of  place). 

Sub.  2rt-',  (attributive  to  "he"),  and  (connective) 
who  (subject),  rules  (predicate),  passions,  desires  and 
fears  (object). 

Sub.   a-,   (attributive  to  a'  and  2a^),  every  man 
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(subject),  wise  and  virtuous  (enlargement  of  subject), 
attains  (predicate),  which  (objecl). 

Prin.  B,  and  (connective),  "  who  attains  not,"  or 
he  understood  (subject),  aspires  (predicate),  to  rule 
cities  *  *  *  multitudes,  complement  of  "aspires" 
ill  (extension  of  manner). 

Sub.  Z)',  (substantive — subject  of  "aspires"),  who 
(subject),  attains  (predicate),  this,  understood,  (com- 
pletion) not  (extension). 

The  clause  beginning  with  "  which  "  may  also  be 
considered  as  principal,  which  =-and  this.  Supplying 
"  he"  in  the  second  principal  clause  would  make  it 
the  subject,  and  the  subordinate  following  an  attrib- 
utive clause  to  "he."  "More  a  king"  implies  an 
ellipsis,  such  as,  than  the  mere  wearer  of  a  crown. 

G.  R. — The  pupils  of  our  school  have  been  issuing  a  paper, 
for  the  last  two  years,  by  writing  their  coutributions  on  narrow 
glips  of  paper  and  pasting  them  on  a  piece  of  cardboard. 
Last  winter  a  typewriter  or  small  printing  press  was  suggested. 
1  told  the  boys  that  we  would  help  them,  but  thought  they 
would  appreciate  it  more  if  they  lielped  to  raise  the  money. 
They  have  succeeded  in  getting  110  00  towards  it.  We  have 
been  offered  a  smdl  hand  press  fur  SJ3.5.00  with  type  and  all 
other  tixlures.  Now  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  which 
would  be  the  most  useful  article,  cousideriug  cost,  durability, 
etc. 

A  small  hand  press  and  type  would  probably  prove 
a  losing  investment.  The  press  would  soon  get  out 
of  order.  The  type  setting,  for  even  a  small  paper, 
would  make  great  demands  on  the  time  of  the  pupils. 
Type  setting  and  printing  are  arts.  If  badly  learned 
the  knowledge  is  worse  tban  useless.  A  well  printed 
paper  could  scarcely  be  expected,  and  there  are  too 
many  badly  printed  papers  now.  Advise  the  scholars 
not  to  add  to  the  number. 

Concerning  the  typewriter:  It  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  school  apparatus,  and  a  clean  and 
neatly  printed  paper  could  be  produced  by  a  fairly 
good  typewriter.  The  pupils  would  learn  what  would 
be  more  useful  than  a  bad  attempt  to  learn  the  "art 
preservative."  But  a  good  typewriter  costs  something. 
If  you  could  get  a  good  second  hand  one  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  ao'l  in  good  repair,  it  would  serve  better 
than  a  printing  press. 

I  think  nothing  would  be  better  than  to  have  your 
paper  published  in  the  following  way:  Have  each 
contributor  hand  in  his  or  her  contribution  neatly 
and  legibly  written  on  uniform  paper.  When  pub- 
lishing day  arrives  have  these  contributions  arranged 
in  order,  under  title  page,  date,  etc.,  and  paste  them  in 
a  "  Mark  Twain  "  scrap-book,  one  of  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  year's  papers  and  would  form  a  neat  and 
convenient  volume  for  your  library.  This  would  be 
better  than  a  ]ioorly  printed  or  a  badly  type-written 
paper.     Further,  if  only  plainly  written  and  neat  con- 


tributions be  received  by  the  editor  or  editors,  the 
paper  could  be  made  of  great  value  to  the  school  as  a 
stimulus  to  improved  penmanship,  and  no  volume  in 
the  library,  in  after  years,  would  be  studied  with 
more  interest  than  a  yearly  volame  of  such  a  school 
paper. 

B.  A.  C— Please  answer  the  following,  it  space  permit,  in 
the  Review  : 

Meiklejohn  defines  a  compound  sentence  as  being  one  which 
consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  packed,  for  con- 
venience sake,  into  one.  Again  he  says  ;  A  compound  sen- 
tence contains  two  or  more  simple  sentences  of  equal  rank. 
In  no  place  does  he  say  that  a  compound  sentence  may  con- 
tain a  subordinate  clause. 

(a)  May  a  compound  sentence  contain  a  subordinate  clause? 

'b)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  following  :  The  person 
of  whom  you  spoke  died  yesterday  and  will  be  buried  to- 
morrow. 

(a)  Yes.     (b)  A  compound  sentence. 

The  dispute  that  our  correspondent  speaks  of — 
"  that  a  compound  sentence  cannot  contain  a  sub- 
ordinate clause" — is  easily  settled.  It  may  contain 
as  many  as  the  sense  or  a  proper  arrangement  re- 
quires. 


MoNCTON. — Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions 
in  Rbvilw  : 

(1)  Is  there  any  alcohol  in  the  juice  of  the  apple  as  taken 
from  the  fruit? 

(3)  Will  you  kindly  discuss  methods  of  dealing  with  "im. 
pertinence  "  in  a  pupil  14  years  old. 

(1)  .No.  The  juice  must  undergo  fermentation  to 
become  alcohol. 

(2)  It  were  better  that  pupils  should  not  approach 
the  impertinent  stage.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Where  teacher  and  scholars 
are  in  sympathy  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
scholar  being  impertinent.  Some  scholars  may  have 
a  rough  or  abrupt  manner,  and  this  may  savor  of  im- 
pertinence where  none  is  intended.  The  teacher 
should  be  careful  to  discriminate  in  such  a  case. 
Impertinence,  pure  and  simple,  should  be  treated 
summarily,  the  pupil  dismissed  from  the  class  for  the 
time,  and  kept  from  the  recitation  room  until  he 
satisfies  teacher  and  class  for  the  insult. 


[The  editor  of  this  dej)artment  regrets  that  some  of 
the  above  questions  have  remained  ■  several  months 
unanswered.  He  did  not  feel  like  grappling  with 
them  in  vacation,  and  he  trusts  that  those  who  had 
the  same  feeling  (laziness,  if  you  like)  will  pardon  the 
unintentional  neglect  with  which  their  communica- 
tions have  been  treated.  Again:  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents modestly  asks  the  editor  to  solve  eleven 
exercises  on  pages  55  and  5G,  liamblin  Smith's  Geo- 
metry. Will  the  correspondent  please  take  a  trip  to 
Halifax  where  the  mathematical  editor  lives.] 
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Course  of  Instruction  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools.— 
Saptembsr,  1894. 

The  trustees  of  grammar  schools  and  other  high 
schools,  shall  make  provision  for  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek  or  French  for  all  pupils  desiring  to  prepare 
for  university  matriculation,  or  to  complete  the 
classical  course  of  the  grammar  schools.  For  other 
pupils  these  subjects  will  be  optional,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter a  more  extensive  course  in  English,  mathematics 
and  science  will  be  given  by  the  teacher  as  time  may 

permit. 

Grade  IX 
Language  — 

English  :  Reader  No.  VI.  Critical  study  of  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  as  annouDced  from  year  to  year.  (For  1894, 
Merchant  of  Venice.  For  1895,  The  Tempest  )  Supple- 
mentary reading  as  directed  by  the  teacher.  Meiklejohn's 
English  Language,  Part  I — Orthography,  etymology  and 
syntax  ;  parsing  and  analysis.  Part  II. — Composition, 
punctuation,  figures  of  speech,  paraphrasing. 

Latin  :  Robertson  and  Carruther's  Primary  Latin  Book, 
Part  I  completed,  together  with  fourteen  exercises  of  Part 
II.  ;  or  Bryce's  First  Latin  Book,  completed ;  Ctesar,  Gallic 
War,  bork  Srst,  begun. 

Greek  :  Grai^mar  through  declensions  of  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, and  pronouns  ;  and  conjugation  of  one  regular  verb, 
together  with  easy  reading  exercises,  as  in  Bryce's  First 
Greek  Reader  ;  or 

French  :   Grammar  to  the  end  of   regular  verbs  with   ex- 
ercises as  in  Pujol's  French  class  book.     Translation  of  Parts 
I.  and  II.  of  Introductioii  to  the  Course  of  Literature,  or  an 
equivalent  from  other  texts. 
Mathematics. — 

Arithmetic  :  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  with  special 
attention  to  the  commercial  rules;  book  keeping,  single  entry. 

Geometry  :   Euclid,  Book  I.  with  exercises. 

Algebra  :   To  the  end  of  simple  equations  of  one  unknown 
quantity. 
HUtory  and  Geography. — 

Leading  events  of  British  and  Canadian  history  during  the 
present  century,  as  in  prescribed  text  books.     Commercial 
and  physical  geography  of  North  America  and  Europe. 
Drawing.- — 

Free  hand,   model  and  object  drawing  ;    industrial  de- 
signs ;  construction  of  geometrical  figures  by  scale. 
Natural  Science. — 

Physics  :  A  short  course  of  quantitative  experiments  in- 
cluding properties  of  matter,  fluids,  mechanical  powers, 
heat,  light,  sound,  magnetism  and  electricity.  (The  pupils 
to  be  required  to  make  measurements,  calculations,  and  de- 
ductions for  themselves  )  High  school  physics  by  Gage  and 
Fessenden  recommended  to  teachers. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  :  Text  book,  Our  Bodies  and 
How  we  Live. 

Note. — Occasional  field  excursions,  under  the  leadership 
of  teacher,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  studying  the 
minerals,  plants,  animals  and  physical  features  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, are  strongly  recommended. 


GUADE   X. 

Language.  — 

English  :  Critical  study  of  an  author  prescribed  from  year 
to  year.  (For  18!)t,  Macaulay's  essay  on  Warren  Hastings. 
For  1895,  Walter  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.)  Supple- 
mentary reading  as  directed  by  the  teacher.  Meiklejohn's 
English  language  ;  parsing  and  analysis  continued  as  in 
Part  I.  ;  word-building  and  derivation  ;  composition  and 
prosody  ;  Part  II.  reviewed  and  completed. 

Latin  :  Robertson  and  Carruther's  Primary  Latin  Book, 
Part  11.  completed  ;  or  synopsis  of  syntax,  as  in  Bryce's 
Second  Latin  Book  ;  Caasar,  Gallic  War,  Book  I.  completed; 
.iEneid,  Book  1.  begun. 

Greek  :   Bryce's  First  Greek  Reader,  completed;  or 

French  :    Grammar  (including  the  conjugation  of  princi- 
pal irregular  verbs)  with  exercises  as  in  Pujol's  French  Class 
Book  ;   translation  of   anecdotes,  and   pages   344  to  3C2  of 
Cours  de  Litterature,  or  an  equivalent  from  other  texts. 
Mathematics.  — 

Geometry  :   Books  II.  and  III.   with  exercises. 

Algebra  :   To  the  end  of  quadratic  equations. 

Book-keeping  :    Double  entry. 
Hiitary  and  Geograjihy  — 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  General    History,  Sections  I.,  II. 
III.     Commercial  and  physical  geography,  continued.  Gei- 
kie's   Lessons   on    Physical    Geography,    recommended    for 
teachers. 
Natural  Science. — 

Chemistry  :  Williams'  Intr  eduction  to  Chemical  Science 
to  chap.  XXX. 

Botany  :  The  practical  study  of  representatives  of  the 
leading  families  of  flowering  plants.  Drawing  and  tabular 
description  of  plants  studied,  and  their  determination  with 
the  aid  of  text-book  (Spotton)  Field  excursions,  as  before, 
recommended  with  systematic  collection  and  preservation  of 
plants. 

Note. — It  is  recommended  that  chemistry  be  taken  up 
from  November  to  May,  and  botany  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Grade  XI. 
Language.— 

English  :  Meiklejohn's  English  Language,  Part  III. 
Critical  study  of  authors  as  prescribed  from  year  to  year. 
(For  1894,  Scott,  Quentin  Durward;  Longfellow,  Evange- 
line. For  1895,  Scott,  Ivanhoe;  Lowell,  Under  the  Old 
Elm  and  other  poems,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
Theme  and  essay  work. 

Latin  :  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  Book  I.  completed.  Cicero,  /« 
Catilinam,  Or.  I      Latin  prose  composition. 

Greek:  Xenophon,  Book  I.,  chapter  i -iv.  Homer's  Iliad, 
Book  I  ,  vv.  i. — 303.      Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  or 

French  :   Pujol's  French   Class   Book,   pp.    363-383  and 
433-445;  or  an  equivalent  from  other  texts.     French   prose 
composition. 
Mathematics 

Geometry  :  Book  IV.  with  deductions.  Definitions  of 
Book  V.  and  Book  VI. 

Algebra  :   Text-book  completed. 

Trigonometry  :  Plane  trigonometry  with  applications. 
Mensuration  of  surfaces  and  simple  solids. 
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History  and  Geography. — 

Swiiiton's  Outlines  of  General  History,  completed.    Physi- 
cal and  astronomical  geography. 
Natural  Science  — 

Chemistry  :   Text-book  completed 

Botany  :  Microscopic  structure  of  plants.  Plant  food, 
how  absorbed.  Growth  and  assimilation  (Spotton).  Study 
of  flowerine;  plants  continued,  as  in  Grade  X.,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flowerless  plants.  Field  excursions  recom- 
mended, as  in  Grade  X. 

Gr.\de  Xll. 

Trustees  of  grammar  and  other  high  schools  are  recom- 
mended to  make  provision  as  soon  as  practicable  for  a  fourth 
year's  course  of  instruction.  This  syllabus  is  designed  to 
complete  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  grammar  school 
license,  and  for  the  senior  leaving  and  senior  matriculation 
examinations. 
Lanyunye  — 

English  :  Meiklejohn's  English  Language,  Hart  I\'. 
Critical  study  of  authors  as  required  for  first  year  in  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Latin  :  Horace,  Odes,  Book  I  ,  and  Ars  Poetica  Cicero, 
Pro  Archia  and  De  Senectute. 

Greek  :    Homer,  Iliad,    Book  VL     Xcnophon,   Anabasis, 
Book  II,     Euripides,  Alcestis. 
Miithematics. — 

Geometry  ;   Euclid,  Books  VL,  XI.  and  XII. 

Spherical    Trigonometry  :   (Weutworth's)   Advanced    Al- 
gebra 
History  and  Geography.  — 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  chapter  vi. 
and  vii,     Grecian   and   Roman  History  and  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy. 
Natural  Science  — 

Physics;  As  in  Gage  and  Fessenden's  High  School  Physics; 
or,  Astronomy  :   Young. 

Geology  :    Geikie's  Field  Geology. 

Note. — Instead  of  Greek  the  course  in  French  may  be  con- 
tinued, or  a  year's  course  in  German  may  be  substituted. 
Pupils  who  do  not  take  either  Latin  or  Greek  will,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  course  in  English,  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  take  a  course  in  psychology  as  in  James's  Text  Book 
of  Psychology  (MacMillan  &  Co  )  or  additional  work  in 
natural  science,  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Inspector  Smith  is  visiting  the  schools  of  Botsford,  West- 
morland County,  this  month,  and  will  be  in  Kent  County 
during  October, 


Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  N^ew  Glasgow 
schools  since  they  were  last  in  session.  Miss  Arch  bald  has 
resigned  from  the  high  school  in  favor  of  Dr.  Magec,  of 
Dighj'.  Asa  .scholar  and  as  a  teacher,  Dr.  Magee  probably 
has  no  superior  in  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  While 
principal  of  Digby  Academy  his  pupils  wire  generally  tucee-s- 
ful  in  passing  the  provincial  examinations.  H(!  al.-^o  taught 
in  the  normal  school  at  Truro,  for  one  year.  New  Glasgow  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  for  its  high  school  such 
a  ripe  scholar  and  excellent  teacher.     Mr.  Creswick,  whose 


failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire,  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
MrKenzie,  late  principal  of  the  Westville  schools.  Miss 
Cameron  retires  in  favor  of  Miss  E.  Munro. 


R.  S.  Campbell  of  Tatamagouche  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  Baddeck  Academy.  We  wisti  him  every  success  in 
carrying  on  the  excellent  mental  and  moral  discipline  inaugur- 
ated by  his  predecessor. 


The  large  new  school  of  eight  departments  in  Parrsboro  is 
approaching  completion.  Next  after  Amherst  Academy  and 
Springhill  school  it  will  be  the  finest  in  Mr.  Craig's  inspector- 
ate. Mr.  T.  C.  McKay  (Grade  A),  and  a  graduate  of  Dal- 
housie  College  has  been  appointed  principal.  His  interest  in 
science  will  not  grow  less  in  a  locality  so  rich  in  minerals  and 
botanical  specimens. 


Mr.  Smith  of  Truro,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Guys- 
boro  Academy  has  decided  to  continue  his  work  there,  as  the 
trustees  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  him  with  a  new 
school  house,  to  be  constructed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Principal  Campbell  of  Truro  Academy,  has  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  success  of  his  pupils  at  the  recent  provincial 
examinations.  Under  teachers  such  as  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
Little,  it  would  be  a  surprise  if  they  failed.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  teaching  staff.  Judging  by  its  progress 
since  Mr  Campbell  was  appointed  principal,  Truro  will  not 
long  stand  second  to  Pictou  or  Hal  fax  in  its  academic  work. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Kennedy,  the  energetic  financial  manager  for 
Nova  Scoiia  of  the  Review,  has  been  appointed  to  the  prin- 
cipalsliip  of  the  Halifax  Academy.  In  1878  he  entered  the 
Halifax  schools  as  principal  for  Richmond,  at  a  salary  of  iJ585. 
In  1883  we  find  him  principal  of  Albro  street  school,  with  a 
salary  of  .$800,  which  was  increased  to  $1000.  Here  he  showed 
great  capacity  for  making  his  pupils  and  assistants  do  all  the 
work  of  which  they  were  capable.  Assisted  by  Miss  Shields 
and  Mr.  Thomson,  he  prepared  his  pupils  to  enter  the  academy 
nearly  two  years  earlier  than  they  were  got  ready  in  any  other 
school.  In  1888  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  supplementary 
department  of  the  academy.  Here  the  thoroughness  of  his 
work  was  very  marked.  Dilatory  pupils  from  the  various 
schools  surprised  their  parents  with  evidences  of  an  earnest- 
ness in  work,  never  before  shown  by  them.  There  were  no 
drones  in  the  hive.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Murray, 
his  place  as  teacher  of  classics  was  filled  by  Mr.  J.  W.Logan, 
B.  A.;  but  for  the  principalship  Jlr.  Kennedy  was  without  a 
competitor  and  was  appointed  without  application  at  a  salary 
of  $1600.  In  assuming  the  principalship  of  the  academy  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  particularly  fortunate  in  being  supported  by  Mr. 
Logan,  who  made  a  most  brilliant  record  in  his  classical 
studies. 

Several  changes,  some  of  them  of  doubtful  utility,  have 
been  made  in  the  Dartmouth  public  schools.  Miss  Hopkins 
and  Miss  Elli'*,  both  superior  teachers,  will  leach  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  under  a  vice-principal  of  a  lower  grade. 
If  thise  hight  r  grades  had  bi  en  placed  in  the  high  school 
buililing  directly  in  charge  of  the  principal  they  would  do 
much  beltirwork,  while  the  vice  principal's  position  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  and  comfortable. 

The  schools  of  Windsor  have  opened  with  every  prospect 
of  a  good  year's  work.     Meeting  with   the  principal  in  the 
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streets  a  few  dajs  ago,  we  felt  confirmeil  in  Ihe  belief  that  the 
human  race  is  not  degenerating  physically,  and  that  there  does 
not  exist  the  academy  which  he  could  not  manage.  He  finds 
work  enough,  however,  in  preparing  his  pupils  for  first  class 
license,  without  attempting  collegiate  work  in  the  form  of 
grade  A,  which  should  have  no  place  in  any  academy,  and 
which  greally  interferes  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
of  other  graiies.  Miss  Dimock  has  been  promoted  and  her 
place  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Begg  of  Kentville. 

5Ir.  C.  C.  Waterbury  of  the  Art  Student's  League,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  head  master  of  the  Victoria  Art 
School  in  Halifax,  to  succeed  Mr.  Dodge,  whose  articles  on 
drawing  were  so  much  valued  by  the  readers  of  the  Revikw 
last  winter.  Mr.  Waterbury  has  high  testimonials  from  such 
artists  as  Chase,  Mowbray,  Beckwith.  Fitz,  and  others. 

King's  College,  Windsor,  In  common  with  many  other 
colleges,  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  seriously  crippled 
financially.  The  tide  appears,  however,  to  have  turned.  The 
serious  nature  of  her  difficulties  seems  to  have  aroused  for  her 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  should  be  htr  friends.  The  eflforts 
made  to  raise  funds  are  meeting  with  success  and  creating  a 
new  interest  in  our  oldest  college,  and  one  of  our  best;  the 
only  one  that  holds  its  charier  from  an  English  sovereign. 
Her  professors  have  set  a  good  example  of  devotion  by  sub- 
scribing |oS0  00.  By  good  management  ^2000  have  been 
added  to  the  right  side.  A  systematic  canvas  for  regular 
conlribuiions  already  shows  that  she  will  not  only  be  able  to 
continue  Ihe  work  of  the  past,  but  that  she  can  enlarge  her 
sphere  of  usefulness.  The  church  school  for  girls  -was  from 
the  beginning,  and  still  is,  an  unqualified  success  both  finan 
cially  and  educationally. 

As  announced  in  the  August  Review,  Sept.  3rd,  was  a 
school  holiday,  and  the  teaching  days  for  the  term  will  be 
decreased  by  one 


which  parish  he  many  times  represented  in  the  Municipal 
Council,  and  at  one  time  filled  the  position  of  Warden  of 
Kings  County. 


In  order  to  enable  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  to 
be  present,  the  date  of  the  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute has  been  changed  to  October  -Ith  and  5th.  It  meets  at 
St.  Andrews. 


A  school  library,  consisting  of  seventy-nine  volumes  has 
been  purchased  by  Miss  Marion  Lingley,  teacher  at  South 
Bay,  St.  John  County. 


Miss  Madeline  Sisson  of  Frcdericton,  his  been  appointed 
teacher  of  one  of  the  St.  Stephen  primaries.  She  comes  well 
recommended  by  Secretary  Sampson  and  Principal  MuUin. 


Mr.  George  A.  Inch,  B.  Sc,  has  been  appointed  additional 
instructor  in  the  N.  B.  Normal  School. 


Mr.  W  W.  P.  Starrall  has  taken  charge  of  the  superior 
school  at  Elgin  Corner,  Albert  County.  He  succeeds  Mr.  H. 
B.  Sleeves  who  has  resigned  to  take  up  an  advanced  course  of 
study. 

Stanley  C.  Downey,  A.  B.  (U.  N.  B  )  has  charge  of  the 
school  at  Elmhurst,  Kings  County. 

Miss  Frances  Everett,  B.  A  (U.  N.  B.)  is  te;iching  at  Ana- 
gance.  Kings  County. 


Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  during  September  and 
part  of  October,  with  the  schools  on  the  main  land  of  Char- 
lotte County.  During  the  remainder  of  October  he  will  visit 
the  schools  in  Westfield  and  Greenwich,  Kings  County,  and 
schools  in  St.  John  Countv. 


Inspector  Sleeves  expects  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  in  Albert  County. 

The  N.  B.  Normal  school  opened  at  Fredericton  on  the  4th 
September  with  a  class  of  255  .students.  The  classification  as 
regards  religion  is  as  follows:  Baptists,  64:  Roman  Catholics, 
55;  Methodists.  41;  Presbyterians,  40;  Episcopalians,  33;  F. 
C.  Baptists,  22. 

The  Charloitctown  and  Summeiside  schools  and  Prince  of 
Wales  College  re  opened  after  the  midsummer  holidays  on 
Tuesday,  the  4lh  iust. 

Some  of  the  P.  E.  I.  teachers  have  received  elementary 
diplomas  in  Tonic  Sol  Fa  singing  from  the  Summer  School  of 
Science.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  imroduced  into 
the  P.  E.  Island  schools. 

Eweu  Stewart.  Esq.,  supervisor  of  the  Charlottetown 
schools,  spent  a  short  vacation  at  Ottawa.  While  there  he  en- 
quired into  the  working  of  the  Ottawa  schools. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  P.  E.  I.  teachers'  association 
will  beheld  in  the  Philharmonic  Hiill,  Chirlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
on  September  24,  25,  26th. 


A  school  flag  has  been  procured  bv  Elmsville,  Charlotte  Co. 


BOOK  EEVIEWS. 


Many  old  teachers  will  learn  with  regret  the  sudden  death 
of  J.  W.  Caulfield,  Esq. 

Mr.  Caulfield  taught  for  a  long  time,  and  with  much  suc- 
cess the  superior  school  at  Westfield  station.  He  was  an 
excellent  business  man,  and  was  very  popular  in  Westfield, 


Talks  on  Pedagogy— Theory  op  Concentration,  by 
Francis  W.  Parker,  principal  of  the  Cook  County  normal 
school,  Chicago.  Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co  ,  New 
York.  Pages  491.  price  $1.50.  There  are  probably  few  teach- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  have  not  heard  of  Colonel 
Parker  and  of  his  work  in  the  Quincy  schools,  near  Boston 
Thousands  have  heard  him  speak  and  have  read  his  talks  on 
teaching,  or  some  of  his  other  writings.  His  eloquence,  striking 
ilhistralions  and  his  earnest  gropings  after  Ihe  true  pedagogics 
has  made  him  to  be  much  sought  for  at  educational  meetings. 
He  has  been  more  than  any  other  of  our  teachers,  the  subject 
of  controversy — we  might  almost  say  of  persecution.  Conserva- 
tive and  even  moderate  men  have  condemned  his  inflated 
oratory,  his  vague  high  sounding  phrases,  his  ever  changing 
indefiniteness  and  his  apparent  inconsistencies  and  fads.  But 
his  friends  admiringly  followed  him  as  a  leader  in  the  new 
education.  They  were  inspired  by  his  eainestness,  and  when 
sufficiently  balanced  by  common  sense  they  m  ide  grand 
teachers  and  leaders  in  educational  progress.  We  give  a  few 
quotations  to  illustrate  a  peculiarity  of  Parker's  style.  Speak- 
ing of  the  infant,  be  says:  "  The  spiritual  breath  of  external 
life  comes  with   musical   cadences."    Again     "The  child's 
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■whole  being  is  a  unit  of  action;"  "The  spontaneous  tenden- 
cies, of  (he  child  are  llie  records  of  unborn  divinity."  lie 
speaks  of  the  "approximating  unity  of  the  human  being;" 
"all  study  has  for  its  sole  aim,  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible;" 
"all  consc'ous  activities  (of  the'child)  are  non  spacial  aud  non- 
ponderable." 

One  page  of  Parker's  writings  may  contain  more  nonsense 
but  at  the  same  time,  more  inspiration  than  a  whole  chapter 
of  our  favorite  educational  classic.  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teach- 
ing. It  is  possible  that  notwithstanding  some  al)surdities  and 
extravagances,  improved  me'hods  in  teaching  may  be  traced 
to  Parker  long  after  Kiich  is  forgotten.  Every  teacher  who 
ran  read  this  book  sliould  df>  so.  We  give  elsewhere  some  of 
his  most  striking  thoughts  in  his  own  words. 


Scmi.i.Kn's  "  Matita  Stuakt,"  annotated,  by  Lewis  A. 
Rhodes.  Ph.  D  ,  pulilished  by  D.  C.  Heath  i;  Co.,  will  prove 
a  delightful  addition  to  the  library  of  any  German  student 
The  introduction  is  a  charming  piece  of  composition,  apart 
from  its  educational  value  It  is  a  jileasure  to  meet  the  Ger- 
man type  in  the  play,  instead  of  the  English  characters  which 
disfigure  so  many  school  editions  of  late  years.  The  notes 
explain  the  most  difficult  points,  without  leaving  too  little  for 
tlie  pupil  to  work  out.  The  only  drawback  is  the  want  of  a 
vocatmlary.  With  this  addition,  a  more  complete  and  plea- 
sing German  school  classic  could  not  be  desired. 

Aspects  OF  Modkhn  Study,  being  Univer.sity  Extension 
Addresses,  by  Lord  Playfair,  Canon  Brown,  Mr.  Gosclien, 
Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir  James  Paget,  Prr  f .  Max  Muller,  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Bishop  Westcott,  Professor  Jebb.  Boards,  pp.  197. 
Price,  2s.  6d.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London.  Full 
of  new  ide  is.  new  methods  of  work  for  University  extension 
lecturers,  it  sliows  what  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
department  of  learning. 

The  G.A.TE  to  the  Anabasis,  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  A. 
M.  Pu'jlishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  book  is  the 
result  of  actual  work  in  the  class-room,  and  as  such  will  be 
found  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  The  aim 
of  the  book  is  to  disburden  the  text  provisionally  of  its 
greater  difficulties,  so  that  the  learner  may  be  introduced  as 
early  as  possiljle  to  a  study  of  connected  prose,  and  be  enabled 
to  take  up  the  complete  text  of  the  author,  much  sooner  than 
he  could  otherwise  do.  Following  the  text  is  a  coUoquia  in- 
tended to  give  practice  in  speaking  Greek,  an  added  interest 
to  the  lessons  and  useful  practice  in  forms  aud  syntax. 

A  History  op  the  United  States,  by  Allen  C  Thomas, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  in  Ilaverford  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pp.  410-flxxii.  Cloth;  price,  |1.25.  Publishers, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  work  aims  to  give  the 
main  facts  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Beginning 
with  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  it  treats  that 
early  period  with  sufficient  fulness,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  woi  k  is  devoted  to  the  era  beginning  with  1789.  Through- 
out the  work,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  political,  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  nation,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  periods  of  the  struggles  with  Great  Britain 
and  with  the  South  are  treated  with  great  impartiality  as  the 
folh)wing  extract  may  .show.  Speaking  of  tlie  accusation  of 
Congress  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  introducing 
Indian  warfare,  after  Congress  had  dene  the  same,  the  autlior 
Fays,  "  the  cruel  necessities  of  war  prolial)ly  demanded  that 
the  aid  of  the  Indians  should  be  sought  by  each  party,  but 
justice  must  lay  the  responsibility  on  both,  and  a  cliarge  of 
inconsistency  upon  the  American  Congress  as  well."    The 


history  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  the  style 
throughout  is  clear  and  interesting.  There  are  fourteen  maps 
and  nearlj'  one  hundred  illustrations  of  noted  person'  and 
places;  and  much  valuable  statistical  information  is  given  in 
the  appendices. 

Primary  L.\tin  Book,  based  on  Caisar's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  war,  by  C.  Robertson,  B.  A.,  and 
Adam  Carruthers,  B.  A.  Pp.  351  ;  cloth,  price.  $1.00. 
Published  by  William  Briggs,  Toronto.  This  book,  pre- 
pared for  the  schools  of  Ontario,  has  been  adopted  for  New 
Brunswick  schools.  It  is  very  complete  as  a  class  book.  Part 
I.  containing  .seventy  introductory  lessons  with  exercises. 
The  work  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  Cssar  is  the 
first  author  read  in  a  Latin  course,  and  scarcely  any  words  or 
phrases  are  met  with  which  are  not  taken  from  C;esar.  Part 
11  is  devoted  to  syntax  and  composition,  the  exercises  being 
modelled  after  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  Caesar.  Part  III 
has  an  accidence,  compendium  of  syntax,  and  vocabularies. 
The  arrangement  of  ttie  book  is  good,  the  accidence  and 
vocabularies  being  separate  from  the  introductory  lessons, 
will  leach  the  pupil  more  self  reliance.  It  is  a  sufficient  book 
of  reference  for  pupils  in  their  high  school  course,  taken  in 
connection  with  Csesar  and  Virgil. 

Practical  Lbssons  in  Physical  Measurement,  by  Alfred 
Earle,  M.  A.,  senior  science  master  at  Tonbridge  school. 
Pp.  350;  cloth;  price  5s.  London,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and 
New  York.  This  work  is  intended  to  provide  the  pupils  in 
schools  with  abundant  means  of  practical  work,  as  a  help  not 
only  to  their  mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  but  also  to 
their  English,  as  they  are  required  to  record  observations  in 
accurate  language.  The  book  deals  only  with  measurements 
of  length,  mass  and  time,  the  author  believing  that  a  mind 
which  has  been  trained  to  observe  and  compare  accurately  is 
most  likely  to  acquit  itself  well  in  the  world,  and  that  a  train- 
ing in  physical  measurement  is  the  most  solid  basis  of  scienti- 
fic knowledge. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Organic  Chemistry,  by  G.  S. 
Turpin,  M.  A.  (Camb.)  D.  Sc.  (Lond.,)  principal  of  the  tech- 
nical school,  Huddersfield.  Pp.  140;  cloth;  price  3s 6d.  Lon- 
don, MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New  Yoik  This  will  lie  fouoda 
very  complete  and  satisfactory  little  work  for  beginners  in 
organic  chemistry.  Each  step  is  illustrated  Ijy  experiments 
and  examples. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Part  I.,  edited  by  Sara  E.  Waltze, 
illustrated  by  Caroline  S.  King.  Pp.  237;  boards;  price  45cts. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  typographical 
appearance  of  this  book  is  excellent,  type  large,  with  clearly 
printed  pages.  The  tales  cliosen  are  interesting,  all  those  of 
a  possibly  harmful  nature  being  rejected,  and  those  chosen 
tending  to  have  an  elevating  effect. 

Plane  Trigonometry  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  schools 
by  I.  J.  Birchard,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  2(i3  pages,  price  $1.25! 
Published  by  William  Briggs,  Toronto.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  welcoming  a  Canadian  work  in  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. As  far  as  the  variety  of  topics  taken  up  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Birchard  has  given  a  full  presentation  of  the  subject  matter 
of  elementary  trigonometry.  The  first  twenty  five  pages  are 
taken  up  with  an  exposition  of  the  trigonometrical  ideas  of 
lines  and  angles.  The  treatise  then  deals  with  trigonometrical 
ratios  and  the  relations  between  these.  The  student  is  taught 
to  find  the  unknown  elements  of  a  triangle,  first  by  the  use  of 
the  natural  sines,  etc.,  then  by  the  use  of  the  logarithmic 
tables.  To  facilitate  this  work,  tables  of  logarithms  and  trig- 
onometrical functions  are  given  at  the  back  of  the  book.  The 
use  of  these  tables  is  quite  fully  explained.     Two  chapters  are 
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devoted  to  properties  of  iuscribed  and  circumscribed  circles, 
the  ninepniiits  circle,  etc.  The  exercises  are  nuraerous  but 
rather  dillicult.  Sets  of  examination  papers  are  given  in  the 
appendix.  The  matter  taken  up  and  its  arrangement  is  some- 
what the  same  as  that  in  Locl<e's  elementary  trigonometry. 
The  proofs  are  not,  however,  so  full;  nor  is  there  such  an 
abundance  of  easy  exercises  for  the  student.  The  concise 
way  in  which  the  book  is  written,  and  the  difficult  examples 
will  help  the  student  of  good  matliemalical  mind,  or  one  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  under  a  good  teacher,  in  the  subject- 

While  admiring  the  systematic  way  in  which  the  author  has 
developed  the  theory  of  liis  subject,  we  would  suggest  that 
for  the  average  student  it  is  better  not  to  introduce  too  many 
new  definitions  at  the  beginning  of  a  book.  Our  ideal  trig 
onometry  for  a  high  school  would  commence  with  simple 
problems  in  the  solution  of  right  angled  triangles.  A  large 
number  of  exsmples  bliould  be  given  at  this  stage.  The  idea 
of  the  sine,  tangent,  etc.,  would  be  clearly  fixed  in  the  student's 
mind.  Then  when  the  ideas  of  negative  lines,  angles  larger 
ihan  four  right  angles,  etc.,  can  be  developed,  the  need  for 
the  conceptions  can  be  more  easily  seen. 

The  relations  between  the  ratios  and  the  solution  of  oblique- 
angled  triangles  would  follow.  The  radian  and  the  more 
theoretical  portions  of  the  subject  would  come  last  of  all. 
While  making  these  criticisms  we  can  recommend  the  book 
as  being  concise  and  well  arranged  in  form,  as  being  well 
adapted  for  the  groundwork  for  an  advanced  study  of 
the  subject.— r.  C.  if. 


The  September  Magazines. 

The  September  number  of  'Ihe  Chautanquan  opens  wi*h  a 
richly  illustrated  article  on  "  Venetian  Fetes— Past  and  Pre- 
sent," by  F.  Cooley ;  "  Englishmen  who  won  Fame  in  India," 
is  the  subject  of  an  entertaining  sketch,  by  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man;  Cyrus  C.  Adams  tells  of  the  recent  remarkable  change 
in  the  methods  and  purposes  of  African  research.     Sleadville, 


Pa.,  $2  00  per  year.  .  .  In  the  September  Forum,  Dr.  .1.  M. 
Pice  writes  on  "Teaching  by  Travel:  a  school  excursion  from 
Indiana  to  Virginia,  recommending  the  adoption  hi'  our  pub" 
lie  schools  of  the  German  method  of  instruction  by  means  of 
school  excursions,  and  it  describes  one  lately  made  by  the 
Anderson  (Ind.)  school,  which  lasted  seven  days,  covered  a 
distance  of  1,800  miles,  and   eminently  successful    in  every 

way The  Ceulnn/  for  September  contains  two  entertaining 

papers  adapted  to  the  season  for  the  re-opening  of  the  schools, 
the  tirst  beingan  account  of  "  School  Excursions  in  Germany,' 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  author  of  the  volume,  "  The  Public  School 
System  of  the  United  States.''  This  paper  includes  a  record  of 
an  excursion  of  this  kind  in  which  Dr.  Rice  participated,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  article  on  the  subject 
printed  in  America,  where  the  idea  of  school  excursions  has 
already  taken  root,  and  promises  to  spread.     The  other  paper 

is  on  "Playgrounds  for   City   Schools Si.    Nicholan     for 

September  has  "  Two  School-houses  and  a  Shipwreck,"  by 
Isabel  iMarbury,  an  account  of  the  succouring  of  the  crew  of 
an  American  ves.sel  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  building  of 
school  houses  with  the  money  granted  them  by  Congress  for 
their  humanity. ...  In  LilteU's  Living  Age,  (Boston)  for  Sep.  1, 
there  is  a  most  instructive  article  on  "  Iceland  To-day,"  con 
taining  an   account   of  the  physical    features,    products  and 

habits  of  the  people  of  this  curious  country Prof.  James 

Sully  of  University  College,  London,  heads  the  list  of  contri- 
butors to  the  September  Popular  Science  Monthly,  with  the 
second  of  his  studies  of  Childhood,  dealing  with  the  imagina- 
tive side  of  play.  He  shows  by  means  of  many  incidents 
how  strong  is  the  power  of  "  making  believe"  that  enters  so 
largely  into  chidren's  plays.  Dr  H.  G.  Armstrong,  F.  R.  S., 
has  a  strong  article  on  scientific  education,  and  what  it 
should  do  for  the  young.  . .  .In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Sep- 
tember, William  Davies  contributes  an  able  article  on  "  The 
Religion  of  Gotama  Buddha,"  and  "An  Enterprising  Scholar, ' 
by  Harriet  Waters  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge,  adds  to  the 
interest  and  inslructiveuess  of  the  issue. 
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King's  College  Cambridge. 

GOODWIN  &  WHITt'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Begiuner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  voc:ibuIary. 

"I  know  of  no  Gr.-ek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combnies  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ouge, 
Unversity  of  Michigan 


I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  1  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  .•school,  Monipelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Litia  Book  and  Allen  «&  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices  respectively,  f  l.Ol)  and  ijil.'iO.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  IIalifa.\  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 
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child.  Then  go  to  work  and  spare  no  pains  to  make 
every  hour's  work  in  school  so  thoroughly  interesting 
and  effective  that  the  school  will  become  a  centre  of 
busy  intelligent  work.  Children  will  be  impelled  to 
go  to  such  a  school,  and  their  example  will  infect 
the  neighborhood. 


The  Keview  would  again  call  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  day  of  the  annual  school 
meeting  from  Thursday  to  Friday.  Many  of  the 
teachers  take  advantage  of  school  meetings  to  visit 
their  homes.  In  doing  so  they  lose  Friday  and  make 
up  the  time  some  Saturday.  Saturday  teaching  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  change  has  no  disadvan- 
tages and  would  be  regarded  with  favour  by  the 
rate-payers. 

Now  THAT  a  new  high  school  building  for  boys  in  St. 
John  is  proposed,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  if  the 
question  of  the  best  lighting  should  receive  some 
attention.  While  the  matter  of  ventilation  has  been 
duly  regarded  in  all  our  new  buildings,  lighting  has 
received  no  consideration.  Some  countries  go  so  far 
as  to  enact  laws  regulating  this  important  matter. 
Our  spectacled  boys  and  girls  should  point  a  warning 
to  us.  Let  our  school  buildings  be  lighted  consistent 
with  the  best  experience  to  be  obtained. 

"Irregular  attendance  is  the  great  drawback  in 
our  country  schools,"  writes  a  correspondent.  That 
is  a  hint  to  many  people,  but  especially  teachers,  to 
bestir  themselves.  Irregular  a'tendance  is  certainly 
injurious, — injurious  to  parents,  to  rate-payers,  to 
the  school,  and  chiefly  to  the  children  who  absent 
themselves.  Teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to 
remedy  this,  wholly  or  in  part,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
by  grumbling  or  fault-finding.  See  the  parents  and 
show  what  an  irreparable  injury  is  being  done  to  the 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  HALIFAX  EXHIBITION. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government  to  manage  the  Provincial  Exhibition  for 
1894,  was  assisted  by  various  committees.  In  the 
department  of  natural  history  and  education.  Dr. 
Mackay  presided.  Associated  with  him  were  the 
school  inspectors  and  the  principals  of  the  academies 
with  Principal  O'Hearn  as  secretary.  This  commit- 
tee submitted  a  full  list  of  diplomas,  medals  and 
money  prizes  for  competition  in  all  grades  and  kinds 
of  school  work,  art  work,  and  natural  history  collect- 
ion. There  was  but  little  respense.  The  space 
asked  for  was  small  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
being  able  to  fill  it.  When  the  time  came  for  placing 
the  exhibits,  however,  it  was  found  that  less  than  one- 
half  could  be  shown  to  advantage.  The  department 
of  minerals,  with  a  really  fine  display  of  gold,  was 
crowded  into  ten  feet  square.  There  must  have  been 
something  wrong,  when  in  a  province  so  rich  in 
minerals  as  Nova  Scotia,  with  so  much  capital  invest- 
ed, and  so  many  people  interested,  a  leading  industry 
received  no  more  space  and  much  less  setting  off  than 
"  K.  D.  C." 

Scattered  throughout  the  educational  exhibit  in 
various  places,  there  were  small  and  very  imperfect 
natui;^!  history  collections — insects,  plants,  etc.  The 
one  exception  to  this  was  a  really  fine  collection  of 
birds  stuffed  by  Col.  Egan.  Herbaria,  by  Miss  Bur- 
goyue  of  Windsor,  and  Miss  Egan  of  Halifax,  were 
very  neat  and  took  prizes.  The  Victoria  School  of 
Art  and  Design  was  limited  to  a  space  of  ten  feet 
square.  The  mechanical  drawings  and  some  paintings, 
by  Miss  Vondy,  Miss  Graham  and  others,  were  good. 

The  Young  Manual  Training  School  from  Wolf- 
ville,  made  a  most  creditable  display  of  carpentry,  wood 
turnings   and  forge  work.     It  was   placed    by  Prof. 
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Oakes,  assisted  by  Prof.  Fuller,  the  manual  training 
teacher,  and  attracted  much  attention  and  favorable 
comment.  Acadia  Seminary  also  made  a  handsome 
display  of  natural  history  drawings,  crayon  work  and 
paintings,  which  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Telford. 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  covered  about  four 
hundred  square  feet  of  surface  with  drawings,  maps, 
kindergarten  work,  natural  history  illustrations,  etc. 
A  few  of  the  original  designs  were  passable,  and  the 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  science,  es- 
pecially those  of  butterflies  by  Miss  Jessie  McKay 
and  Miss  Mary  Bell,  were  very  fine.  Some  depart- 
ments of  normal  school  work  were  scarcely  at  all 
represented — manual  training,  collections  and  pre- 
parations in  natural  history,  agriculture  and  chemis- 
try, microscopic  work,  etc.  In  spite  of  these  defects, 
the  normal  school  exhibit  was  one  on  which  the 
friends  of  the  institution  could  look  with  pride,  as 
showing  a  great  advance  upon  any  former  display  of 
the  kind  in  the  province.  Miss  0.  Smith,  Prof. 
McDonald,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  of  the  kindergarten, 
are  deserving  of  special  credit.  This  exhibit  received 
seven  awards. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  educational  exhibit 
consisted  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  school  work 
almost  wholly  from  Halifax  and  Dartmouth.  Car- 
pentry, sewing,  map-drawing,  writing  and  kinder- 
garten work,  were  all  good,  and  received  over  thirty 
awards.  Morris  street  school  showed  several  pieces 
of  electrical  apparatus  in  working  order — all  con- 
structed by  the  boys.  If  the  same  amount  of  material 
had  been  shown  in  four  times  the  space,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage. 

We  would  suggest  that  in  future  exhibitions  the 
work  be  exhibited  by  grades  and  not  by  schools,  and 
that  ample  space  be  provided.  Public  money  is 
being  misappropriated  when  those  who  utilize  the 
exhibition  merely  to  advertise  goods  manufactured  in 
other  countries,  or  goods  inimical  to  national  pros- 
perity, occupy  space  and  receive  prizes  which  should 
have  been  given  to  education,  mining,  the  fisheries, 
natural  history,  manufactures,  etc. 

Another  suggestion.  Let  every  school  encourage 
its  pupils  to  prepare  some  specially  good  exhibits  in 
every  department  of  school  work.  Let  the  best  of 
such  work  be  preserved  in  the  school  and  utilized  on 
examination  day.  It  will  greatly  interest  parents 
and  other  visitors.  It  can  also  be  shown  at  local  or 
county  fairs.  When  a  provincial  exhibition  takes 
place  there  will  then  be  an  abundance  of  material 
from  which  to  select  without  unduly  taxing  the 
teacher  and  pupils.  If  school  inspectors  gave  some 
attention  to  this  matter  they  would  find  it  very 
stimulating  to  their  schools. 


CONFERENCE  ON  ENGLISH. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Review  we  deduced 
from  the  report  of  the  Conference  on  Mathematics 
such  practical  lessons  as  we  considered  might  be  use- 
ful to  our  readers.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
English  still  more  deserves  our  study.  The  members 
of  this  committee  are  all  men  of  scholarly  attainments 
and  most  of  them  men  of  cousiderable  ability  and 
sound  judgment.  But  their  task  was  much  more 
ditBcult  than  that  of  the  other  conferences. 

Many  of  the  things  that  lie  nearest  to  us  and  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  have  less  interest  for  us  than 
those  more  remote.  The  courses  of  the  planets  were 
understood  before  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
discovered.  The  learned  were  more  interested  iu  the 
barren  philosophical  speculations  of  the  ancients  than 
in  learning  the  condition  on  which  human  life  de- 
pended. Even  the  skilful  use  of  their  mother  tongue 
was  gained  only  incidentally  through  the  study  of 
the  classics.  We  inherit  the  traditions  and  usages  of  a. 
thousand  years  in  the  study  of  Latin.  We  would  there- 
fore expect  a  tolerably  well  defined  plan  of  teaching 
this  subject.  We  have  scarcely  yet  begun  the  serious 
study  of  English  with  the  double  end  in  view  of 
securing  the  highest  intellectual  discipline  and  the 
ready  use  of  an  instrument  not  only  necessary  for  the 
interchange  of  thought,  but  perhaps  even  for  its  ex- 
istence so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  suppose  it  is 
on  the  principle  that  in  shallow  minds  familiarity 
breeds  contempt  that  so  many  do  not  think  our 
mother  tongue,  which  is  more  than  half  of  life,  wor- 
thy of  one-tenth  of  the  labor  which  we  bestow  on 
classics. 

As  the  earnest  thorough  study  of  English  is  only 
just  beginning,  this  conference  had  a  more  arduous 
task  than  the  conference  on  such  subjects  as  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics.  Its  work  was  done,  how- 
ever, with  great  care,  and  its  recommendations  are  of 
the  greatest  value,  though  not  by  any  means  original. 
Indeed,  we  find  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had 
been  embodied  in  our  own  course  of  study.  In  teach- 
ing English,  every  good  teacher  will  seek  to  make  his 
pupils  effective  and  ready  in  speaking  and  writing. 
Scarcely  less  important  is  it  to  ha,ve  the  intellectual 
tastes  of  every  boy  and  girl  so  cultivated  that  good 
thoughts  well  expressed  will  be  a  delight,  and  their 
opposites  distasteful.  But  the  conference  neglects  to 
state  that  a  third  end  in  view  should  be  the  teaching 
of  English  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the  eciual  of 
any  other  subject  as  a  mental  discipline  and  superior 
to  every  other  as  a  means  of  culture.  We  find  many 
pupils  who  are  taught  to  manipulate  English  words 
very  skilfully, — we  find  that  a  few  acquire  a  taste  for 
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good  literature, — but  none  receive  from  the  study  of 
English  the  mental  power  which  it  would  give  if  pro- 
perly taught.  Why  did  the  Conference  ignore  this 
third  important  object?  Why  did  they  not  do  for 
English  what  the  evolution  of  a  thousand  years  did 
for  Latin?  make  it  one  of  the  best  instruments  of 
mental  discipline  that  we  yet  possess.  Well,  we  hope 
that  hereafter,  with  less  of  the  scholastic  and  more  of 
the  scientific  method  in  our  schools,  it  will  not  take 
a  thousand  years  to  evolve  a  rational  and  practical 
method  of  teaching  English  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  threefold  object  in  view. 

One  of  the  "most  interesting  opinions"  in  the 
report  is  "  that  the  best  results  in  teaching  English 
in  high  schools  cannot  be  secured  without  the  aid 
given  by  the  study  of  some  other  language."  We 
are  thankful  that  the  common  schools  are  not  included, 
It  is  certain  that  some  interesting  results  are  obtained 
by  combining  the  study  of  these  languages  as  the 
Johnsonian  English  of  some  of  our  text-books  shows. 
We  prefer,  however,  the  English  of  Shakespeare, 
Swift,  Scott,  and  our  own  Joseph  Howe,  who  "  knew 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  We  have  often  wonder- 
ed what  other  language  the  ancient  Greek  associated 
with  his  own  in  his  linguistic  studies — or  was  it  the 
absence  of  any  such  misdirected  energy  that  enabled 
him  to  achieve  such  miraculous  results  in  languages, 
philosophy,  and  art  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  ? 
We  would  seriously  ask  what  the  result  would  have 
been,  if  the  study  of  classics  had  been  intensified  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  specialists,  and  if  all  the  time  and 
energy  which  have  been  given  by  the  great  mass  of 
students  to  classics  during  the  centuries,  had  been  as 
persistently  and  skilfully  devoted  to  the  vernacular 
and  to  other  useful  studies?  There  can  be  only  one 
answer.  The  world  would  have  been  five  hundred 
years  in  advance  of  where  it  is  to-day.  The  rapidity 
of  its  progress  would  have  been  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  during  their  golden  age. 

Before  giving  a  short  outline  of  the  special  recom- 
mendations which  we  find  in  the  report,  we  will  refer 
to  a  general  principle,  which,  if  acted  on,  would  enable 
the  teacher  and  pupil  to  find  more  than  time  and 
strength  enough  to  master  our  course  of  study— such 
a  bugbear  to  those  who  do  not  understand  that  under- 
lying principle  on  which  depends  all  true  progress  in 
education.  The  principle  is  this:  Forms  of  express- 
ing thought  should  be  incidentally  acquired  in  the 
search  for  truth.  To  illustrate  by  an  example  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  our  remarks:  Composition 
can  be  incidentally  taught  by  asking  a  pupil  to 
describe  accurately  a  plant  which  he  is  studying  or 
an  event  in  history,  etc.  Geography  and  history  are 
thought  studies,    and  form  practically  one  subject. 


Drawing  is  a  mode  of  expressing  thought  and  is  best 
taught  when  illustrating  forms  of  plants,  animals, 
etc.  Thus  from  a  judicious  concentration  of  studies 
there  results  such  economy  of  time  and  energy,  that 
the  course  of  study  no  longer  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
grim  tyrant.  Under  such  a  method,  cram  would  be 
impossible.  Rein,  of  Germany,  Colonel  Parker,  of 
the  United  States,  and  Professor  Hall,  of  Truro, 
are  advocates  of  the  theory  of  concentration 
of  studies.  Without  being  committed  to  any  particu- 
lar theory.  Dr.  Mackay  has  made  this  doctrine 
practical  in  Nova  Scotia  by  largely  modifying  the 
course  of  study  in  accordance  with  it.  The  change 
implies  trained  teachers  and  less  cram. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Conference  are  for  all 
schools  from  the  primary  upwards: 

1.  During  the  first  two  years  at  school  children 
may  ac(|uire  fluency  of  expression  by  describing 
correctly  what  interests  them  ;  and  they  may  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  penmanship  and  spelling  by 
writing  short  sentences  of  their  own  construction. 
We  have  seen  this  method  carefully  followed  out 
producing  the  best  results, 

2.  This  work  may  be  greatly  extended  after  the 
second  year  by  directing  attention  to  the  more  com- 
mon irregularities  of  words  and  to  idiomatic  expres- 
sions. Paraphrasing  is  not  recommended.  Spelling 
is  to  be  learned  incidentally  in  connection  with  writ- 
ten exercises  on  the  subject  studied,  and  not  from  a 
spelling  book.  All  written  exercises  should  be  care- 
fully corrected. 

3.  Formal  grammar,  if  studied  at  all  in  the  common 
schools,  should  not  begin  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  pupil's  age,  and  should  be  completed  in 
one  year.  All  that  is  really  necessary  for  the  pupil 
to  know  of  grammar,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  write 
good  English,  may  be  learned  incidentally. 

4.  Reading  books  should  be  mainly  of  a  literary 
character,  and  should  be  early  replaced  by  standard 
authors  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  pupil. 

5.  In  the  high  school  course  English  should  occupy 
five  hours  a  week  for  four  years.  In  recommending 
so  much  time  to  the  study  of  English  the  members 
of  the  conference  are  anticipating  somewhat  the  im- 
portance that  will  some  day  be  attached  to  the  culti- 
vation in  school  of  a  love  for  good  reading.  The 
teacher  who  will  give  his  pupils  a  discriminating 
taste  for  good  literature  may  well  be  excused  for 
many  shortcomings  in  other  subjects. 

6.  Every  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  use  by  his 
pupils  of  good  English  in  all  their  school  exercises. 
By  unremitting  drill  pupils  may  be  made  to  be  par- 
ticular in  their  choice  of  words  and  phrases. 

7.  Giving  examples  of  bad  English  and  bad  spell- 
ing for  correction  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

8.  No  student  who  is  very  deficient  in  ability  to 
write  good  English  should  be  admitted  to  college. 
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HOME  PRODUCTION  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  question  of  home  production  in  the  matter 
of  text  books  for  the  school  is  from  time  to  time 
agitated.  All  will  agree  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
work  of  publishing  and  printing  school  books  should 
be  done  at  home  if  possible,  but  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  propriety  of  accepting  home  authorship  for  text 
books  except  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  best 
available.  Successful  authorship  is  confined  to  the 
few  in  any  department,  though  books  written  are 
many.  Most  of  us  feel  competent  to  criticize  what 
we  read  but  few  could  produce  it.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  teacher  can  successfully  teach  a  certain 
subject  that  he  can  write  a  good  text  upon  it,  any 
more  than  it  follows  that  a  person  familiar  with  any 
subject  can  write  acceptably  concerning  it.  School 
books  concern  all  the  people,  as  well  as  the  printers 
and  authors.  Any  change  in  them  involves  great 
expense;  hence  changes  should  be  made  very  deliber- 
ately, and  always  with  due  regard  to  what  is  the  best: 
if  it  can  be  produced  among  us  so  much  the  better; 
but  in  any  case  let  it  be  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. Some  of  the  states  of  the  union,  a  few  years  ago, 
in  response  to  an  outcry  for  home  production  in  text 
books,  gave  way  to  it.  This  was  notably  tlie  case  in 
California.  What  has  been  the  result?  No  fault  has 
been  found  with  the  typographical  excellence  of  the 
books,  but  an  outcry  has  been  raised  from  one  end  of 
the  state  to  the  other  regarding  the  merits  of  the 
books  as  school  texts,  with  the  result  that  the  use 
of  many  of  them  has  been  discontinued. 

Our  province  of  New  Brunswick  has  a  few  text 
books  in  use  which  are  home  products,  such  as  Hall's 
Arithmetic,  Archer's  History,  and  McMillan's  copy 
books.  No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  make  up  of 
any  of  these,  but  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  there  are 
no  books  in  use  in  the  schools  that  are  more  severely 
and  justly  criticized.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most 
competent  to  judge,  that  they  are  not  the  best  to  be 
had,  and  no  country  can  afford  to  be  behindhand  in 
such  an  important  matter. 

Let  us  have  the  printing  done  at  home,  if  possible, 
but  let  us  have  home  authorship  only  when  its  pro- 
duct is  the  best,  and  on  no  other  grounds. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  now  provided  with  elegant 
flags,  procured  in  many  instances  with  infinite  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others.  Are  we 
making  the  most  of  them  in  striving  to  inculcate 
lessons  of  patriotism,  and  emphasizing  historical 
incidents.  As  long  as  the  teacher  who  was  instru- 
mental  in  securing  the  flag  remains  in   the  district. 


the  flag  is  made  good  use  of,  but  with  a  change  of 
teachers  the  flag  often  falls  into  disuse,  and  in  some 
cases,  from  the  appearance  of  the  flag-pole  and  flag, 
it  seems  doubtful  if  the  teacher  is  aware  that  a  flag  is 
on  the  premises.  There  are  not  many  such  cases,  but 
they  do  exist.  Have  a  definite  plan  of  flag  raising, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  to  use  it  frequently.  When  it  is 
worn  out  there  may  be  a  way  of  procuring  another. 
Our  neighbors  over  the  border  can  give  us  some  les- 
sons, on  the  use  of  the  flag. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  in  trying  to  do  what  you 
think  is  for  the  best  you  meet  with  rebuffs.  Farm- 
ers, lawyers,  and  doctors  would  be  likely  to  resent  it 
if  any  non-professional  should  dictate  to  them  regard- 
ing their  own  departments,  but  many  people  think 
themselves  well  qualified  to  instruct  the  teacher  as  to 
her  work.  Do  not  be  turned  aside  by  any  such 
monitors. 


Not  only  teachers  but  all  others  who  have  given 
any  thought  to  the  matter,  know  that  systematic 
physical  exercises  are  most  beneficial  to  children,  and 
this  applies  more  particularly  to  country  children, 
whose  walking  and  general  carriage  are  noticeably 
defective.  A  teacher,  fresh  from  the  normal  school, 
not  long  ago,  attempted  to  introduce  physical  exer- 
cise into  her  school.  She  was  met  by  a  storm  of 
opposition.  "  They  did  not  send  their  children  to 
school  for  that."  She  persisted,  and  was  discharged. 
The  teacher  did  right,  and  the  district  was  wrong. 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this  is  a  pre- 
vailing sentiment  in  the  country  districts. 

Another  teacher  instructed  her  pupils  in  singing. 
Some  of  the  parents  objected  most  strongly,  stating 
that  their  children  should  be  more  profitably  employ- 
ed. It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  such  instan- 
ces of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  rate-payers  are 
becoming  very  rare.  Singing  and  physical  exercises 
give  a  spice  and  variety  to  school  work.  Pupils  en- 
joy them,  and  parents  appreciate  them.  They  are 
not  only  physically  beneficial,  but  they  prevent  rest- 
lessness and  give  a  useful  vent  to  any  surplus  energy. 

A  gentleman  related  to  me  a  few  days  ago  a  little 
incident  which,  while  being  amusing,  may  convey  a 
hint.  A  number  of  teachers  had  applied  for  a  vacant 
school.  Among  them  was  one  who  wrote  a  very  neat 
and  legible  hand.  One  of  the  trustees  objected  to 
her  at  once,  on  the  ground  that  her  writing  showed 
her  to  be  an  "old  style"  teacher — adding,  "  The  new 
style  teachers  are  all  poor  writers."  The  teacher  did 
not  get  the  place,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  one  of 
our  latest  products.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
"  new  style"  teachers  are  in  favor  in  some  quarters, 
even  if  their  handwriting  be  considered  bad. 
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New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 
By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

Early  in  the  year  1S18  efforts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish at  St.  John  a  central  Madras  school  for  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  To  this  end  a  liberal 
subscription  was  made  by  leading  citizens,  Lieut. 
Governor  Smyth  heading  the  list  with  £50,  the  city 
corporation  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church 
each  donating  £100  and  the  following  gentlemen  sub- 
8cribing£10  each,  viz:  John  Robinson, Ward  Chipman, 
William  Black,  William  Pagan,  Rev.  George  Pidgeon, 
Kev.  Dr.  Burns,  Hugh  Johnston,  Robert  Parker, 
Henry  Wright,  C.  I.  Peters,  Ward  Chipman,  Jr., 
and  Ezekiel  Barlow.  These  contributions  with  lesser 
donations  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  a  legacy  of 
£300  from  Thomas  Horsfield  (late  warden  of  Trinity 
Church)  amounted  in  all  to  £1,000;  quite  a  respectable 
sum  to  be  raised  for  such  an  object  by  a  city  whose 
inhabitants  then  numbered  less  then  nine  thousand. 
The  grant  made  by  the  city  sufficed  to  purchase  a 
desirable  lot  on  the  north  side  of  King  Square  and 
the  lot  adjoining  having  been  escheated  to  the  crown 
for  failure  of  heirs  was  also  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Madras  board.  An  eligible  site  was 
thus  secured  on  which  a  commodious  brick  school- 
house  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000,  of  which 
sum  the  provincial  legislature  contributed  £2.50. 
Before  the  completion  of  this  building,  however,  the 
school  had  been  opened  in  the  old  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  at  York  Point,  on  the  13th  July,  1818. 
Mr.  West  came  from  Halifax  to  superintend  the 
opening,  and  largely  through  his  efforts  a  most 
auspicious  beginning  was  made.  After  getting  the 
school  in  thorough  working  order  he  returned  to 
Halifax  and  George  Bragg  was  installed  as  master  at 
a  salary  of  £200  per  annum. 

Up  to  this  time  tl^e  opportunities  of  securing  a 
common  school  education  were,  for  the  most  part, 
considered  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes. 
As  a  consequence  large  numbers  of  children  were 
allowed  to  roam  the  streets  in  idleness  :  this  naturally 
enough  proved  detrimental  both  to  their  manners 
and  their  morale.  In  speaking  of  the  benefits  which 
it  was  hoped  would  attend  the  establishment  of 
National  Schools,  Edward  J.  Jarvis,  first  secretary 
of  the  Madras  board  (afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
Prince  Edward  Island)  thus  expresses  himself  : 

"The  loose  manners  and  profane  language  of  the  boys 
with  whom  the  streets  have  hitherto  been  thronged,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  lamentable  ignorance  and  total  want  of 
discipline  have  been  the  theme  of  animadversion  from  the 
pulpit  and  an  object  too  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  all  well 
disposed  persons." 


This  paragraph  should  afford  food  for  thought  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live  and  to  deplore  the 
supposed  degeneracy  of  the  rising  generation.* 

Judging  by  the  reports  printed  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  the  success  that  attended  the  establishment 
of  the  central  Madras  school  in  St.  John  was  very 
remarkable.     One  of  these  reports  states  : 

"  The  number  of  pupils  is  already  very  little  less  than 
at  Halifax.  The  institution  is  honored  by  the  very 
active  patronage  of  his  Excellency  the  Lieut.  Governor, 
and  the  most  respectable  citizens  are  its  most  zealous 
friends.  The  master,  Mr.  Bragg,  fully  answers  the  high 
expectations  which  were  formed  of  him;  his  wife  has  been 
well  instructed  in  the  system  and  has  now  opened  a  school 
for  girls  which  is  in  a  very  promising  state.  A  valuable 
building  has  been  erected  for  the  school  which  contains  one 
of  the  largest  rooms  in  either  province  and  was  opened  on 
Christmas  eve  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  A  public  and 
most  satisfactory  examination  of  the  children  was  held  on 
the  occasion,  and  appropriate  rewards  were  distributed  to 
the  most  deserving  by  the  Lieut.  Governor.  The  institution 
has  been  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  his  Excellency,  a 
valuable  grant  of  land  has  already  been  given  it  and 
another  is  expected;  a  stock  of  school  books  and  other 
necessary  articles  sufficient  for  the  whole  province  for 
several  years  has  been  imported  from  England ;  and  every 
school  in  New  Brunswick  that  introduces  the  Madras  system 
is  gratuitously  supplied  with  them;  a  choir  of  singers  for 
the  church  has  been  selected  from  the  scholars  who  have 
been  carefully  and  ably  instructed  in  psalmody,  which  is 
taught  according  to  the  jMadras  system.  In  short  the  whole 
of  the  concerns  of  this  important  institution  appear  already 
to  be  in  as  prosperous  and  promising  a  condition  as  its 
warmest  friends  can  desire."  t 

This  flattering  reference  to  the  Madras  school  was 
apparently  quite  in  accord  with  public  opinion. 
Major  General  Smyth,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  legislature  in  1819,  thus  expresses  himself: 

"The  Madras  system  established  in  the  National  schools 
has  been  found  to  be  greatly  superior  to  any  former  mode 
of  instruction.  Several  of  you  must  have  had  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  beneficial  eflfects  which  have  already  result- 
ed from  the  experiment  lately  made  in  the  city  of  St.  John 
through  the  liberality  of  individuals,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  to  your  attention  the  expediency  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  same  system  to  other  parts  of  the 
province." 

In  their  reply  to  his  Excellency's  speech  the 
House  of  Assembly  state  that  they  "  approve  much 
of  the  Madras  system  of  education  now  established  in 
the  National  schools  and  from  the  earnest  recommen- 

*  Stephen  Humbfrt  and  Daniel  Leavitt,  aldemien  tor  Kings  ward  in 
St.  John,  were  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  city  council  held  SSnd  May, 
1821,  •■  a  commitlee  to  btiiid  a  caye  for  confining  boys  therein,  under  the 
steps  on  the  Market  Square,  for  improper  conduct  on  Sundays  and  other 
days  " 

t  ADLual  report  Halifax  local  committee  of  S.  P.  C.  K.  for  1819. 
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dation  of  his  Excellency  and  their  own  sense  of  the 
expediency  of  extending  the  benefits  of  it  will  give  it 
every  support  in  their  power." 

At  the  same  session  the  Ijieut,  Governor,  by 
message  informed  the  Assembly  of  his  intention  to 
organize  a  Provincial  Society  in  imitation  of  the 
National  Society  in  England  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  that  he  considered  the  city  of  St.  John  the  most 
suitable  place  for  the  central  school. 

In  response  to  a  petition  of  the  committee  of  the 
St.  John  school  the  Royal  Charter  above  referred  to 
was  prepared  and  granted  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  province  bearing  date  the  23rd  day 
of  August,  1810.  The  corporation  was  entitled  "  The 
Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  Madras  school  in  New 
Brunswick."  The  charter  was  confirmed  by  an  act 
passed  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  By  the 
terms  of  the  charter  it  was  among  other  things 
required  that  the  central  school  should  be  always 
maintained  at  the  city  of  St.  John  and  that  the 
benefits  of  the  institution  should  be  extended  to  every 
other  part  of  the  province  from  time  to  time  as  the 
means  of  the  corporation  admitted.  In  accordance 
with  this  policy,  masters  and  mistresses  desirous  of 
introducing  the  Madras  system  into  the  parish 
schools  were  received  and  instructed  at  the  central 
school  free  of  charge. 

The  income  of  the  Madras  board  was  derived  from 
several  sources,  including  S.  P.  G.  appropriations  for 
school-masters'  stipends,  contributions  from  the 
National  Society  in  England,  individual  donations 
and  bequests  and  an  annual  grant  from  the  province. 
The  first  grant  made  by  the  Assembly  was  on  March 
11th,  1820  :  "The  sum  of  £750  to  the  Governor  and 
Trustees  of  the  Madras  school  towards  the  support  of 
that  institution  throughout  the  province."  A  like 
sum  was  voted  at  the  next  session;  then  for  a  year  or 
two  the  grant  was  £500,  but  in  1825  it  was  increased 
to  £700  and  continued  at  that  figure  for  some  years. 


At  Mmas  Basin. 


About  the  buried  feet  of  Blomidon, 

Red -breasted  sphinx  with  crown  of  grey  and  green, 

Swirl  the  tides  of  Minas,  their  crescent  queen 

On  high,  fleet  oared  by  galleys  of  the  sun. 

The  tidal  breeze  blows  its  divinest  gale! 

The  blue  air  winks  with  life  like  beaded  wine! 

Storied  of  Glooscap,  of  Evangeline  — 

Each  to  the  setting  sun  this  sea  did  sail. 

Opulent  day  outpours  its  living  gdd, 

Till  all  the  west  is  belt  with  crimson  bars, 

Then  darkness  lights  its  silver  moon  and  stars,— 

The  festal  beauty  of  the  world  new-old. 

Facing  the  dawn,  in  vigil  that  ne'er  sleeps, 

The  sphinx  her  secret  of  the  Basin  keeps. 

—  T.  II.  RdTul,  in  Canaduin  Magazine,  Sept. 
i'artriclge  iHland. 


Teachers'  Goaventions. 

P.  E.  Island  Teachers'  Institute. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  attended  the  Pro- 
vincial Institute,  held  in  Charlottetown,  September 
27th  and  28th.  All  parts  of  the  province  were  repre- 
sented, and  the  proceedings  were  of  a  most  interest- 
ing character  throughout.  On  account  of  so  many 
counter  attractions  the  usual  public  meeting  and  con- 
cert were  not  held  this  year. 

R.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Association, 
presided  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  Institute,  in  an  easy 
and  agreeable  manner.  The  Finance  Committee's 
report  showed  a  balance  of  $107.05  in  favor  of  the 
Institute. 

After  the  appointment  of  committees  and  routine 
business,  a  paper  on  "  Patriotism,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
S.  D.  McPhee,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the 
nihilistic  tendencies  of  the  present  day  ;  as  an  antidote 
for  such  he  recommended  the  inculcation  of  the 
patriotic  sentiment.  To  this  end  he  recommended 
the  intense  study  of  Canadian  history  and  poetry; 
more  practical  teaching,  especially  in  geography  and 
natural  science.  He  also  advocated  the  procuring  of 
a  Canadian  flag  for  every  school  in  the  land.  At  the 
close  of  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  instructing  the  secretary  to  ascertain  from 
dealers  the  wholesale  price  of  Canadian  flags,  with 
the  view  of  having  them  procured  for  the  schools. 

At  the  evening  session,  a  paper  on  "  Needed  Im- 
provements in  our  School  System,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Seaman.  The  improvements  noted  were — 
1.  Provision  for  the  training  of  teachers.  2.  Better 
pay  for  teachers.  3.  A  change  in  curriculum,  provi- 
ding for  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences.  4.  A 
non-political  Board  of  education.  5.  More  time 
given  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  and 
Inspectors  to  do  educational  work  in  the  country,  in 
the  way  of  holding  meetings  of  ^teachers  and  people, 
to  inform  them  on  matters  educational.  6.  A 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  taken 
part  in  not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  His  Honor  Judge 
Fitzgerald,  who  feared  that  a  little  more  asperity  was 
shown  to  the  poli'.icians  than  was  desirable. 

Third  Session. — One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  features  of  the  Convention  was  Chief 
Superintendent  McLeod's  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  Ontario  and  St.  John,  N.  B. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Superintendent  were, 
that  in  advanced  work,  the  schools  of  the  Province 
compared  favorably  with  those  visited  by  him. 
In  primary  work,  our  methods  need  remodelling 
somewhat. 
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Hon.  T.  Heath  Haviland,  an  old  and  tried  friend 
of  education,  addressed  the  meeting  with  words  of 
cheer  and  good  will. 

W.  D.  Mclutyre  read  a  paper  on  "Means  to  Secure 
Regularity  of  Attendance." 

Fourth  Session:  —  This  session  was  devoted  to 
routine  business,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
and  committees  and  officers  appointed,  viz.: 

Hetolved,  That  the  e.\ecutive  committee  contiuue  to  press 
upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient 
training  for  teachers  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  College. 

Whereof,  The  text  books  in  history  and  grammar  are 
unsuitable, 

Raolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to 
prescribe  more  suitable  texts. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  views  with  alarm  the  action 
of  the  government  in  withdrawing  its  support  from  the 
high  schools. 

Library  Cowmitfee— Chief  Superintendent  McLeod.  Inspectors 
Campbell  and  Bolderston  and  J.  M.  Duncan,  Esq. 

Commillee  on  Text  £ooA«— Inspectors  Jlurpliy,  Campbell  and 
Bolderston,  and  Messrs.  McSwain  and  Mclnlyre. 

Commiltee  to  confer  with  the  government  respecting  representaliwi 
for  the  Institute  on  the  Board  of  Education — Slessrs.  Seaman,  Ross 
and  McSwain. 

OFFICERS. 

President— Vf.  D.  Mclntyre,  Summerside. 
\st  Vice  President — C.  W.  Kielly,  Margate. 
2nd   VicePrtsidetit—B..  McDonald,  Malpeque. 
Zrd  Vice- President— \.  D.  Eraser,  Murray  Harbor. 
Secretari/  Treasurer  —  James  Laudrigan,  Kensington. 
Executive  CommiV/e«— JIisse3  Ross  and  ilacCallum,  and  Messrs. 
Stevenson,  MacKinnon  ard  Arsenault, 

A  resolution  calling  attention  to  the  lack  of  inter- 
est shown  iu  the  teaching  of  scientific  temperance,  and 
recommending  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  was  passed  by  the  convention; 
also  one  adopting  The  Educational  Review  as 
the  organ  of  the  lustitute. 


Albert  County  Institute. 

The  teachers  of  Albert  County  met  in  annual  ses- 
sion at  Hopewell  Cape,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  20th  and  31st.  Forty-three  teachers  were 
enrolled.  After  taking  up  the  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness, the  President,  Wm.  M.  Burns,  gave  an  address, 
pointing  out  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  work. 
Prof.  Rhodes  next  gave  an  interesting  lesson,  "  Two 
factors  and  their  product." 

At  the  second  session,  the  committee  on  prizes  re- 
ported the  following  candidates  who  wrote  the 
entrance  examination  in  July,  as  the  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  prizes  offered  by  this  Institute.  1st 
Class — C.  Archie  Moore,  Carrie  L.  Anderson,  Annie 
L.  Kierstead.  Snd  C^ass— A.  Laura  Peak,  Ella  T. 
Forbes,  Hattie  L.  Ramsey.     3rd  Class— Susan  Daley, 


Louisa  L.  Colpitts,  N.  Tilley  Steves.  Junior  leaving 
—Karl  Duffy. 

A.  C.  M.  Lawson  read  a  paper  on  "  Facts,"  follow- 
ed by  a  paper  on  "  Notes  on  Teaching."  These 
papers  were  discussed  by  several  teachers. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  session  were  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Dickson,  Prof.  Rhodes,  Inspector  R.  P.  Steeves 
and  N.  W.  Brown. 

At  the  fourth  session,  Robt.  J.  Colpitts  gave  an 
interesting  paper  on  "  Arithmetic,"  with  black-board 
illustrations,  which  brought  forth  a  very  lively 
discussion. 

The  question,  "  What  would  you  do  with  pupils 
that  do  not  prepare  their  lessons?"  arose  at  this  ses- 
sion, and  was  discussed. 

Before  the  session  closed,  Inspector  R.  P.  Steeves 
spoke  to  the  teachers  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
taking  educational  magazines,  and  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  carefully  reading  them. 

At  the  fifth  session,  N.  W.  Brown  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  "  Our  Schools." 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  President;  Miss  Ella  K.  Moore, 
Vice-President.  Wm.  M.  Burns,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Misses  M.  F.  Fillmore  and  Sophia  M.  Peck,  addition- 
al members  of  the  executive. 

A  resolution,  moved  by  N.  W.  Brown,  seconded  by 
A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  was  passed  at  this  session,  where- 
by the  teachers  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  a 
"  Teachers'  Union,"  and  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Provincial 
Institute  at  its  next  session.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
extended  to  the  people  and  teachers  of  Hopeweil  Cape 
for  their  hospitality;  to  the  manager  of  the  Albert 
County  Railway  for  free  return  tickets;  and  to  the 
teachers  who  prepared  papers  for  the  Institute.  The 
Institute  adjourned  to  meet  in  its  next  annual  session 
at  Dawson  Settlement. 


Kings  County  Institute. 
The  Kings  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at 
Hampton  on  the  13th  and  14th  September.  Seventy- 
two  teachers  were  enrolled — the  largest  in  its  history. 
An  interesting  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  night 
of  the  13th.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  —  Miss  Beatrice  Duke,  President; 
Amasa  Ryder,  Vice-President;  C.  H.  Perry,  Secretary-^ 
Treasurer.  Miss  Edith  Darling,  and  Fred  L.  Daye, 
additional  members  of  executive.  The  following 
programme  was  carried  out:  Paper  on  '"Penmanship" 
by  F.  L.  Daye;  •'  Originality  in  Teacher  and  Pupil," 
by  MissReicker;  "Agriculture,"  by  M.  E.  Harrington; 
"  History,"  by  H.  W.  Robertson;  "  Current  Topics," 
by  Amassa  Ryder;  "  How  do  we  Lead  our  Pupils  to 
Think?"  by  Misses  Edit;h  Darling,  Annie  McFee, 
Louise  Wetmore,  Phoebe  Robertson,  Emma  Gunter; 
"  Our  Duties  as  Teachers,"  by  R.  D.  Hanson,  B.  A. 
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Temperament   in  Teaching, 

At  Graddation. 

"  We  have  never  graduated  so  promising  a  class," 
said  a  normal  school  principal  to  the  president  of  the 
board,  at  the  close  of  commencement  exercises.  "  Did 
you  notice  particularly  what  a  wonderful  production 
the  valedictorian  gave  us  to-day!  She  became  the 
leader  of  her  class  before  the  year  was  half  out.  She 
is   a  young  lady  of  great  promise,   daughter  of  Dr. 

Russell  of  0 .     She  has  inherited  fine  ability  to 

begin  with,  has  splendid  health,  and  a  perseverance 
that  takes  her  over  every  obstacle.  It  is  easy  to  pro- 
phesy a  brilliant  career  for  her." 

"Will  she  teachr 

"  Oh,  yes.  She  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
teaching.  She  has  had  no  experience  outside  of  her 
teaching  in  the  model  room  this  year,  but  she  will 
succeed,  no  matter  where  she  is  placed.  No  such 
word  as  fail  for  her.     She  is  already  engaged  for  next 

year  in  the  city  schools  in  R ;  the  best  in  the  State 

you  know." 

"What  kind  of  work  will  she  have?  In  the  high 
school?" 

"  No,  she  is  to  be  a  primary  teacher.  She  has 
always  had  a  preference  for  primary  work." 

"  But  is  her  manner  gentle  enough  to  deal  with  her 
children^  Her  eyes  are  pretty  black,  you  know,  and 
her  voice  has  a  something  jarring  in  it  that  took  away 
much  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  to-day.  Has 
she  got  along  well  with  the  little  children  this  year?" 

"  Y-e-s,"  said  the  principal,  "  she  has  always  had 
good  results.  Oh,  yes,  she  is  a  very  bright  girl;  very 
bright." 

Six  Months  Later. 

"  I  must  take  my  little  girl  from  her  school,"  said 
an  intelligent,  patient-looking  mother,  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  largest  school  in  the  city  of  R .     •'  She 

grows  more  nervous  and  irritable  every  day.  I  hard- 
ly know  the  child  as  the  little  girl  that  entered  Miss 
Russell's  room,  three  months  ago.  I  have  just  spent 
an  hour  in  that  room  myself,  and  I  understand  it  all 
now.  My  head  is  in  a  whirl,  and  all  my  nerves  are 
j)n  edge." 

"Ah!  what  was  the  matterl"  asked  the  principal, 
calmly. 

"  Why  the  whole  atmosphere  in  that  room  is  a 
drive — a  whirl.  Every  child  is  keyed  up,  as  if  some- 
thing might  happen  every  minute.  Miss  Russell  flies 
from  one  thing  to  another,  snapping  the  blackboard 
with  her  pointer,  and  talking  continually  in  that 
dreadful  voice; — Mr.  James,  it  would  drive  me  wild 
to  hear  that  voice  one  week." 


"  I  am  very  sorry,  madam,  that  yon  take  your  little 
girl  from  the  room.  Miss  Russell  came  to  us  with 
the  highest  recommendations,  and  her  children  are 
making  excellent  progress." 

"  '  Progress!'  but  at  what  a  fearful  cost  to  the 
children.  I  care  far  more  for  the  health  and  dispo- 
sition of  my  child  than  for  her  intellect.  Time 
enough  for  that  in  the  future.  I  am  sorry  to  find 
fault.  I  am  an  old  teacher  myself,  and  my  sympa- 
thies are  always  with  the  teachers,  but  Miss  Russell  is 
out  of  place.  She  should  never  have  dreamed  of  a 
primary  room.  Can  you  not  tell  her  so,  and  prevent 
any  more  harm  being  done?" 

The  principal  sat  alone  in  his  office  that  night 
greatly  perplexed.  He  had  felt  the  truth  of  all  this 
for  weeks.  But  what  could  he  do.  To  remove  a 
successful  (t)  teacher  for  an  unfortunate  temperament 
would  be  without  precedent.  The  world  wasn't  up 
to  that  point  yet.  It  would  be  at  the  cost  of  his 
position  to  stir  up  the  whole  community  by  changing 
a  teacher  who  led  her  class  at  the  "  normal,"  who 
graduated  with  honors  and  per  cents  that  looked  sky- 
ward, who  could  unravel  the  whole  system  of  peda- 
gogical philosophy  no  matter  who  kinked  it,  who  was 
a  favorite  in  society,  played  the  church  organ,  and 
whose  father  had  influential  "friends  on  the  board." 
What  could  he  say,  even  if  his  courage  should  rise  to 
the  point  of  saying  anything? 

"  Gentlemen,  this  young  lady  ought  never  to  be  a 
teacher  in  any  school-room,  but  especially  in  the 
primary  grades.  She  has  not  the  right  temperament 
for  a  teacher." 

He  said  that  to  himself  to  see  how  it  would  sound, 
as  the  shadows  crept  slowly  into  the  room  after  every- 
body had  departed.  Then  he  shivered  and  smiled 
hopelessly  as  he  foresaw  the  result  of  such  a  remark 
to  the  honorable  gentlemen  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting.     As  well  ask  for  a  path  to  the  moon. 

"  No,  no;  I  can  never  do  that.  It  would  be  utter- 
ly useless,  and  I  should  be  accused  of  every  purpose 
but  the  true  one.  And  yet  that  lady  was  right, 
though  I  didn't  tell  her  so.  I  am  glad  to  escape  my- 
self from  that  room  every  time  I  go  into  it.  And  it 
will  be  no  use  to  talk  to  Miss  Russell,  either,  I  fear. 
She  is  in  the  'know  it  all'  stage,  to  begin  with,  and 
then  how  can  she  conquer  her  inheritance  of  that 
temperament  and  that  voice." 

Mr.  James  put  on  his  hat  and  went  home.  His 
conscience  was  a  good  deal  pacified,  because  he  had 
gone  80  far  as  to  analyze  the  matter  and  decide  as  to 
the  right  of  it.  He  didn't  see  that  he  could  do  any- 
thing more. 

Now  is  not  Miss  Russell,  who  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  trouble,  the  least  to   blame  of  any  con- 
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cerned?  She  is  inexperienced,  and  overblessed  with 
energy,  yet  with  the  conceit  of  youth  and  success  is 
doing  the  best  she  can  from  her  point  of  view.  The 
normal  principal  who  let  her  go  forth  with  his  recom- 
mendation as  a  teacher,  and  far  worse  as  a  primary 
teacher,  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  unfitted  by 
temperament  for  such  an  occupation; — why  did  he 
not  have  the  conscience  and  courage  to  tell  her  so? 

So  long  as  normal  and  training  schools  have  neither 
the  power  nor  the  courage  to  weed  out  their  classes, 
retaining  only  those  who  are  temperamently  fitted  to 
be  teachers — other  things  being  equal — this  evil  will 
go  on.  The  accumulated  result  of  the  evil  is  beyond 
hnman  estimate.  Children  have  a  right  to  the  best 
influences.  Who  can  be  forgiven  for  robbing  them 
.  of  this  right? — Primary  Education. 


That  New  Scholar. 


It   was  in   the  spring  that   the  Williams  family 

moved  to  N .     Leaving  the  old  home  at  East- 

ville  had  been  hard  for  all  of  them,  but  Mary  felt 
that  hers  was  the  greatest  grief,  for  she  parted  from 
the  "dearest  teacher  in  the  world,"  and  from  the  boys 
and  girls  with  whom  she  bad  gone  to  school  ever 
since  that  first  proud  morning  when  she  left  her 
babyhood  behind,  and  started  off  with  all  the  dignity 
becoming  a  six-year-old  and  a  possessor  of  a  slate  and 
a  First  Header. 

Though  she  vowed  she  should  never  find  another 
school  like  that,  yet  when  on  a  certain  May  morning 

she   started  for  school  in  N ,  it   was  with  an 

unrecognized  expectation  down  deep  in  her  heart, 
that  she  would  find  that  schools  were  about  the  same 
everywhere.  But  alas!  the  teacher.  Miss  Stone,  did 
not  look  atalllikeher  heart's  admiration.  Miss  Prince, 
for  she  surveyed  the  shrinking  little  girl  critically, 
seemed  to  find  her  disappointing,  and  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Williams  that  she  did  not  believe  the  child 
could  keep  up  with  that  grade.  Mary  wilted  visibly 
at  finding  herself  at  such  a  mental  disadvantage. 
How  she  clung  to  her  mother  and  dreaded  to  have 
her  go!  And  what  a  sad  teary  face  it  was  that  was 
lifted  for  the  good-bye  kiss  ? 

The  school  had  already  begun,  so  when  the  teacher 
ushered  poor  little  Mary  in  she  encountered  the  gaze 
of  one  hundred  curious  eyes.  In  fact,  as  she  told  her 
mother,  it  seemed  as  if  the  room  were  all  eyes.  How 
relieved  she  was  when  she  could  sink  into  her  seat 
and  feel  at  last  that  the  terrible  gaze  was  withdrawn. 
After  she  had  recovered  a  little  from  her  fright,  and 
began  to  listen  to  the  recitation,  she  found  it  was 
history.  Now  that  was  her  favorite  subject,  and  she 
brightened  up  as  she  began  to  yield  to  the  interest  of 


the  recitation.      She   was  horrified  at  hearing  Miss 
Stone  say,  "  That  new  girl  may  tell  us  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane."    It  would  not  have  been 
so  bad  really,  if  the  teacher  had  not  called  her  "  that 
new  girl,"  but  those  true  words  brought  a  great  sob  of 
home-sickness  into  her  throat.     At  the  same  instant 
fifty   heads   turned    around,    and   the   one    hundred 
curious  eyes  were  focused  upon  one  poor  little  fright- 
ened girl.     She  rose— she  could  think  of  nothing  else 
to  do — but — but — what  was  the  answer? — why  couldn't 
she  think   of  it? — she  knew  it   once — how  loud  the 
clock  ticked — no  that  was  her  heart  thumping — oh, 
if   those   eyes  would   only  turn  away,   perhaps  she 
could  think — a  half  hour  seemed  to  pass — finally  she 
stammered—"  The  result  of   the   battle    of  Lundy's 
Lane  was  that  the  South  gave  up   slavery,"  then  she 
dropped  cold  and  trembling  in   her  seat.     She  knew 
that  the  fifty  faces  smiled— not   fifty-one,   for  Miss 
Stone  seemed  to  find  her  too  hopelessly  dull  to  smile 
at — and  then  she  heard  a  giggle  on  the  right,  and  a 
snicker  on  the  left.     At  recess  time  Mary  went  out 
with  the  class — anything  was  better  than  the  oppres- 
sion  of  the  schoolroom — but   no  one  spoke  to   her, 
though  she  saw  the  girls  whisper  together  while  they 
frequently  glanced  at  her.     They  were  really  trying 
to  urge  each  other  to  speak  to  her,  but  of  course  she  did 
not  know  that.     The  terrible  morning  finally  closed, 
but  a  certain   sad  little  girl   could  hardly  keep  back 
the  torrent  of  tears  until  she  got  within  the  doors  of 
her  own    dear  home.     Her  mother   kissed  her  and 
soothed  her  as  only  mothers  can,  and  back  again  little 
Mary  trudged  for  the  afternoon  session  of    the  inqui- 
sition.    She  was  called  upon  in  every  recitation  that 
day — sometimes   she  could   blunder  upon    the  rigjit 
answer,  but  oftener  could  not.     The  next  day  a   giil 
spoke  to  her.     The  third   day  her  new  acquaintance 
asked  her  to  come  and  play  "  I  spy"  with  the  girls, 
and — well,  you  know  the  rest.     Mary  found  out  that 
the  owners   of  the   hundred   curious  eyes  were  not 
horrid  boys  and  girls  after  all — she  became  attached 
to  them,  and   fond  of  her  school   life,  but  she  was 
never  heard  to  call  Miss  Stone  "the  dearest  teacher 
in  the  world." 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  Mr.  Williams  was  sent  by  his 
firm  to  look  after  their  interests  in  another  city,  and 
thither  the  family  must  move.     When  Mary  was  told 

they  must  leave  N ,  she  said,  "  Oh  must  I  go  to  a 

new  school?  Mamma,  I  can  never  go  through  that 
again.  Whenever  I  have  bad  dreams,  I  always  think 
I  am  going  to  a  strange  school  and  I  wake  up  crying. 
Oh,  I  can't  do  it,  mamma,  truly  I  can't." 

After  they  had  moved,  Mary  purposely  made  her- 
self very  useful  around  the  house,  fondly  hoping  that 
she  might  prove  so  necessary  that  she  would  not  be 
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sent  to  school.  Whenever  school  was  mentioned, 
she  would  burst  into  tears  and  say,  "  Oh,  I  can't  go, 
I  can't  go."  But  her  mother  was  too  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  fail  to  do  what  was  best,  so  one  morning  after 
breakfast  she  remarked  quietly,  "You  may  put  on 
your  hat,  Mary,  for  I  am  going  over  to  school  with 
you."  Mary  knew  the  tone — it  was  no  use  to  argue 
or  protest. 

After  the  principal  had  examined  Mary,  she  said, 
"Now,  come  with  me  and  I  will  give  you  a  teacher 
whom  you  cannot  help  loving."  She  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  room  and  said,  "  Miss  Lester,  will  you 
please  step  here  a  moment  ?  I  have  a  new  scholar, 
and  I  think  you  will  like  her."  A  pleasant  voice  said, 
"I  know  I  shall,"  and  a  pair  of  kind  gray  eyes 
smiled  down  into  Mary's  uplifted  blue  ones.  Then 
Miss  Lester  said,  '•  For  a  day  or  two,  you  may  feel 
lonesome  and  strange,  but  you  must  be  brave  and 
plucky  and  you  will  soon  feel  at  home,  I'm  sure." 
Mary  inwardly  resolved  that  she  wouldn't  mind  it  a 
bit.  Then  Miss  Lester  added,  "  Now  to-day  1  shall 
not  call  upon  you  to  recite.  You  may  just  watch  so 
as  to  learn  our  ways  of  doing  things.  Won't  you 
come  in  a  little  while,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  see  Mary's 
new  school?"  As  they  entered,  two  or  three  glanced 
up  at  Mary,  but  instantly  looked  down  again,  for 
Miss  Lester  had  told  them  so  often  that  it  was  unkind 
to  stare  at  a  new  scholar.  Mary  was  so  interested  in 
watching  Miss  Lester  and  noting  the  new  way  of 
doing  things  that  she  saw  her  mother  rise  to  go  but 
felt  no  special  concern.  It  was  such  a  blessed  relief 
to  know  that  she  would  not  be  called  upon  to  recite. 
It  seemed  only  a  little  while  until  the  recess  time 
came,  and  Miss  Lester  came  up  with  a  curly-headed 
girl  saying,  "  Mary,  I  want  to  introduce  Florence 
Wright  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  two  will  be  good 
friends.  Now,  Florence,  take  Mary  out  to  the  play 
ground,  and  introduce  her  to  our  girls  and  make  her 
feel  at  home."  Florence,  proud  of  her  trust,  escorted 
Mary  to  the  play  ground,  and  soon  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  girls  to  whom  the  stranger  was 
gravely  introduced.  One  girl  gave  Mary  half  of  a 
big  red  apple,  another  announced  that  she  lived  on 
the  same  street,  and  would  call  for  her  in  the  after- 
noon, while  all  insisted  that  she  go  with  them  for 
wild  flowers  on  the  next  Saturday. 

After  recess,  when  the  school  had  re-assembled,  a 
certain  fair  haired  Alice  came,  slate  in  hand,  and 
slipped  into  the  seat  with  Mary,  saying,  "Miss  Lester 
told  me  to  come  and  sit  with  you  while  we  worked 
examples,  so  you  can  see  how  we  put  them  down. 
She  said  you  may  ask  me  about  anything  you  don't 
understand,  and  if  I  can't  explain  it,  then  you  are  to 
ask  her." 


About  noon,  Mrs.  Williams  came  to  the  door  to 
meet  her  weeping  daughter,  but,  to  her  surprise,  a 
happy-faced  girl  came  bounding  up  the  steps,  and  as 
she  hugged  her  mother,  said,  "  Oh  there  never  was 
such  a  nice  school  I  I  know  all  the  girls — and  Flossie 
is  coming  to  call  for  me  this  afternoon — and  may  I  go 
to  the  woods  next  Saturday? — and,  oh,  mamma,  they 
didn't  stare  a  bit,  did  you  notice  that? — and  isn't 
Miss  Lester  lovely?" 


A  Course  in  Primary  Botany. 

Study  actual  plants. 

During  the  fall  months  there  are  still  many 
plants  in  flower.  Take  up  a  number  of  these  plants 
with  descriptions  of  the  roots,  stem,  leaf,  inflorescence 
and  flower.  Keep  a  list  of  all  technical  terms  intro- 
duced in  the  description.  Have  drawings  made  of 
the  various  parts,  their  arrangement  and  relative 
positions.  These  drawings  may  be  used  in  the  later 
months  for  comparative  work  and  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  classification.  The  technical  terms  may  be 
used  for  drill  work,  by  requiring  students  to  illustrate 
on  the  blackboard,  and  describe  in  works  a  raceme,  a 
fibrous  root,  a  palmately  net  veined  leaf,  etc.,  if  these 
terms  have  been  used  in  the  previous  descriptive 
work. 

During  the  early  fall,  the  students  may  be  required 
to  make  a  collection  of  leaves,  fastening  the  leaf  well 
pressed  on  a  page  of  the  note  book,  leaving  the  oppo- 
site page  blank  for  drawing  and  description.  This 
mav  be  done  during  the  winter  months.  A  collection 
of  fruits  may  also  be  made.  A  very  good  plan  is  to 
enumerate  a  dozen  which  should  be  gathered:  for 
example,  the  samara  of  the  maple,  beech-nut,  poppy, 
willow  herb,  evening  primrose,  wild  mustard,  etc. 
The  apple,  pear,  grape,  are  always  obtainable. 

A  practical  study  of  these  will  lead  to  a  discussion 
of  the  method  of  formation  of  the  fruit,  pollination 
and  fertilization. 

During  the  winter  mouths  also,  the  students  may 
be  allowed  to  see  microscopical  preparations  of  various 
parts  of  the  plant,  pollen,  stoma,  epidermis,  cross 
section  of  stems,  showing  the  general  cellular  struc- 
ture of  all  parts  of  the  plant. 

If  this  does  not  occupy  all  the  time  until  spring, 
a  few  lessons  may  be  given  in  the  identification  of 
plants,  using  the  descriptions  and  drawings  of  those 
made  during  the  fall  term. 

As  soon  as  spring  opens,  field  work  begins,  and 
representatives  of  the  prescribed  orders  are  studied 
and  identified,  the  characters  of  the  various  orders 
learned,  and  the  general  principles  of  classification 
reviewed  and  further  illustrated. 

A  very  good  plan,  pursued  in  some  places,  is  to 
require  pupils  to  mount  and  properly  classify  fifty 
or  twenty-five  wild  plants.  —  £(hicutional  Journal, 
Toronto. 
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Mental  Arithmetic. 

This  subject  is  generally  not  well  taught  in  many 
schools  and,  I  think  that  this  is  due  to  the  poor, 
thoughtless  way  in  which  the  candidates  for  teaching 
are  taught  the  subject.  The  first  smart  boy  or  girl  that 
gets  the  answer  is  allowed  to  hold  up  his  hand,  and 
if  two  or  three  in  the  class  get  the  right  answer  this 
is  considered  suflBcient  and  the.  others  give  up 
trying  when  they  see  the  hands  up  of  those  near  them. 
The  teacher  should  give  out  the  problem  slowly  and 
distinctly,  and  but  once,  and  the  class  should  be 
required  to  solve  it  mentally  and  in  perfect  silence 
and  without  giving  any  sign  or  signal  when  they  are 
ready  to  answer.  After  a  space  of  time  sufficient  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  has  elapsed,  the  teacher 
gives  a  signal  upon  which  those  who  have  completed 
the  process  raises  the  hand.  One  of  these  is  required 
to  give  the  result.  The  teacher  then  ascertains  how 
many  agree  with  it,  and  calls  upon  some  one  to  repeat 
the  problem,  solve  and  analyze  it  for  the  class. 
Then  other  problems  are  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner.  In  order  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class,  no  intimation,  by  word  or  glance  should 
be  given  as  to  the  member  of  the  class  to  be  called 
upon  for  an  answer  or  solution,  so  that  everyone 
considering  himself  liable  to  be  selected  for  that 
purpose,  shall  concentrate  his  mind  npon  the  question. 
—  From  report  of  John  Johnston,  Esq.,  I.  P.  S.  for 
South  Hastings. — In  Toronto  Educational  Journal. 


Facts  for  the  Temperance  Lesson. 

As  showing  the  way  in  which  the  use  of  the  milder 
alcoholic  beverages  beget  a  taste  for  the  stronger,  we 
quote  the  following  from  an  exchange  : 

The  evil  of  drink  is  being  realized  very  seriously  in 
France.  Formerly  the  French  ranked  among  the  most  sober 
people  of  the  world,  now  they  consume  more  alcohol  than 
any  otlier  nation  except  Belgium.  The  last  twenty  years 
have  done  the  mischief,  and  while  England  only  consumes 
half  her  former  amount,  France  has  taken  her  neighbor's 
place  in  the  scale.  Drinking  to  excess  most  affects  the  north 
and  centre  of  France,  the  southerners  caring  less  about 
strong  liquors.  In  the  opinion  of  many  experts,  drink  is  at 
the  root  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  deterioration  of  the  national  physique. 


In  England  there  exists  an  organization  known  as 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  There  are  very 
many  occasions  on  which  teachers  suffer  most  unfairly 
from  over-bearing  and  ignorant  trustees  and  petty 
J.  P's.  The  N.  U.  T.  has  done  admirable  and  useful 
work  in  stipporting  its  members  against  such  injustice. 
In  the  Atlantic  Provinces  would  not  a  Teachers' 
Union  be  useful  in  more  wavs  than  one? 


Fables  of  History. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  is  responsible  for  thus  ruth- 
lessly breaking  many  of  our  images.  How  often  have 
the  following  "  chestnuts"  been  retailed  to  admiring 
audiences  of  juveniles.  Is  it  possible  they  will  no 
longer  serve  such  a  useful  purpose  1 

The  story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  round  table  is  a  myth, 
although  what  purports  to  be  the  round  table  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  a  south  of  England  town. 

Alfred  the  Great  did  not  visit  the  Danish  camp  disguised 
as  a  minstrel.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
could  either  play  the  harp  or  speak  Danish. 

The  maelstrom  is  not  a  whirlpool  which  sucks  ships 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  an  eddy,  which  in 
fair  weather  can  be  crossed  in  safety  by  any  vessel. 

Queen  Eleanor  did  not  suck  the  poison  from  her  husband's 
wound,  as  she  did  not  accompany  him  on  the  expedition 
during  which  the  incident  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

The  "Man  in  the  Iron  Mask"  did  not  wear  a  mask  of 
iron.     It  was  black  velvet,  secured  by  steel  springs. 

Ciesar  did  not  say,  "  Et  tu  Brute."  Eye-witnesses  to 
the  assassination  deposed  that  he  died  fighting,  but  silent, 
like  a  wolf. 

Richard  III  was  not  a  hunchback,  but  a  soldier  of  fine 
form,  some  pretensions  to  good  looks,  and  great  personal 
strength  and  courage. 

Blondel,  the  harper,  did  not  discover  the  prison  of  King 
Richard.  Richard  paid  his  ransom,  and  the  receipt  for  it  is 
among  the  Austrian  archives. 

Caesar  did  not  cross  the  Rubicon.  It  lay  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Italian  peninsula  from  the  point  where  he  left 
his  own  possessions  and  entered  Italy. 

Fair  Rosamond  was  not  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor,  but 
after  long  residence  as  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Gadstow,  died 
greatly  esteemed  by  her  associates. 

One  of  the  main  hindrances  to  adequate  preparation 
by  the  teacher  of  the  next  day's  work  is  that  she  has 
too  many  subjects  and  that  too  many  hours  of  actual 
teaching  are  required  of  her.  There  are  many  lessons 
that  it  takes  longer  to  prepare  than  to^ive;  and 
these  lessons  are  the  most  economical  of  time  and 
energy  in  the  long  run,  because  of  the  vivid  and  co- 
ordinated impressions  they  produce  in  the  minds  of 
the  scholars.  It  will  be  long  before  the  public 
appreciates  this.  The  common  idea  is  that  all  the 
preparation  of  a  subject  is  done  by  the  text-book 
maker.  Teachers  must  convince  the  laymen  that 
this  is  not  so.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  proving 
that  much  preparation  is  needed  is  by  making  all 
you  can. — N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


Spend  no  time  in  telling  children  what  they  already 
know,  or  what  they  are  likely  to  find  out  soon  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts. —  Williams. 
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Cost  of  War  and  Education. 

There  is  no  better  proof,  says  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, of  the  essential  barbarism  of  even  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  than  is  afforded  by  a 
comparison  of  the  money  they  expend  for  the  main- 
tenance of  physical  supremacy  as  against  the  expen- 
diture for  mental  improvement.  Though  it  be  assumed 
that  brain  is  better  than  brawn,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  statesmen  so  regard  it.  In  some  tables  recently 
compiled,  the  amount  per  capita  expended  by  various 
governments  for  military  and  educational  purposes  is 
set  down  as  follows  : 

Military.  Education. 

France $4  00  10  70 

England 3  72  62 

Holland 3  68  64 

Saxony 2  38  38 

Wurtemburg 2  38  38 

Bavaria 2  38  40 

Prussia 2  04  50 

Russia 2  04  3 

Denmark 1  76  94 

Italy ,..     1  52  36 

Belgium 1  38  46 

Austria 1  36  32 

Switzerlaud 82  84 

United  States 30  1  35 

—Scientific  American. 


Professor  Blackie,  of  course,  can  never  be  omitted 
from  any  article  in  which  Scotch  universities  are 
mentioned  ;  equally,  of  course,  he  must  be  introduced 
in  connection  with  feminine  beauty  and  Greek. 
Here  he  is  : 

The  supreme  humorist  was,  of  course,  Professor  Blackie. 
Unhappy  they  who  must  toil  through  the  Aorist  and  the 
Middle  without  bis  jokes  and  quips!  The  choicest  of  them 
are  too  well-known  to  be  repeated  here — especially  his  now 
classic  repartee  of  "the  asses."  (Jnce  we  were  in  Homer, 
construing  lines  about  "  the  grey-eyed  Athene. "  "Talk  of 
eyes  I"  ^igs  out  the  Professor,  "  You  should  come  and  see 
Mrs  Blackie!"  "Bravo!  Hooray,  hooray !"  we  cheered;  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  a  lusty  cheer  helps  the  intellect. 

The  declaiming  against  e.xaminations,  that  is  so 
prevalent,  is  not  against  examinations  per  se,  but 
against  the  use  made  of  them.  How  is  a  person  to 
know  anything  about  the  attainments  of  another 
without  some  sort  of  examination  *?  The  teacher  has 
been  making  this  examination  during  the  entire 
year.  No  final  examination  will  give  her  any  new 
light.  But  the  superintendent  may  wish  to  compare 
the  knowledge  and  power  of  pupils  of  different 
schools  in  the  same  grade.  A  general  examination 
will  help  him  to  do  that. — Public  School  Journal. 


The  Work  of  Dust 

Dust  has  a  very  large  share  in  nearly  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  is  what  makes 
the  clear  sky  appear  blue;  and  when  we  look  up  into 
the  sky  we  see  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere  illumina- 
ted by  the  sun.  There  is  nothing  else  before  us  that 
can  permit  the  light  to  reach  the  eye.  Light  goes 
invisible,  straight  through  all  gases,  whatever  their 
chemical  composition.  The  dust  catches  it,  reflects  it 
in  every  direction,  and  so  causes  the  whole  atmos- 
phere to  appear  clear,  in  the  same  way  that  it  makes 
the  sunbeam  visible  in  the  darkened  room.  Without 
dust  there  would  be  no  blue  firmament.  The  sky 
would  be  as  dark  as,  or  darker,  than  we  see  it  in  the 
6nest  moonless  nights.  The  glowing  disk  of  the  sun 
would  stand  immediately  upon  this  dark  background, 
and  the  same  sharp  contrast  would  prevail  upon  the 
illuminated  surface  of  the  earth — blinding  light, 
where  the  sun's  rays  fall,  and  deep  black  shadows 
where  they  do  not.  Only  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  would  remain  visible  in  the  daytime, 
would  be  able  to  temper  this  contrast  in  a  slight 
degree.  The  illumination  of  the  earth's  surface 
would  be  like  that  we  see  with  the  telescope  on  the 
lunar  landscapes;  for  the  moon  has  no  atmospheric 
envelope  that  can  hold  floating  dust.  We  then  owe 
to  dust  the  even  moderately  tempered  daylight, 
adapted  now  to  our  eyes;  and  it  is  that  which  contri- 
butes much  to  the  beauty  of  our  landscape  scenery. 
— Dr.  p.  Len-ard,  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  September. 


The    Per.manejst    Element   in    Education. — 
Knowledge  that  is  not  constantly  used  passes  out  of 
mind,  yet  like  the  food  assimilated   by  the  physical 
body,  it  serves  its  purpose  in  the  mental  strength  and 
energy  gained   through   it.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  information  becomes  more  and  more  the  dross, 
f  and   education    the    pure    metal    remaining  from  a 
[  general  school  or  college  training.     Thus  the  house- 
keeper, forgetting  her  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics, 
!  her  French,  German  and  history,  her  biology,  astro- 
■  nomy  aud  economics,  retains  as   the   most   valuable 
heritage   of   her  education    a   training   in  habits  of 
accuracy,  observation,  good  judgment  and  self-control 
that  enables   her  to  be  the  master  of  an  unexpected 
situation  that  may  arise. —  Lucy  M.  Salmon. 


Captain  Wiggins,  a  Uritioli  sailor,  has  convoyed 
some  ordinary  merchant  steamers  through  the  Kara 
Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei,  the  great  water  way 
to  the  very  heart  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Czar  has 
acknowledged  the  great  service  to  commerce  by  a 
valuable  presentation  of  plate. 
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A  Teacher's  Mistake. 

Teachers  misapprehend  some  of  the  best  rales  given 
for  their  self-direction.  For  instance,  a  young  teacher 
read  in  a  profound  pedagogical  treatise  (which  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  struggle  through,  though  it 
was  too  deep  for  her)  that  "  the  educator's  first  aim 
must  be  to  awaken  the  desire  for  learning."  She 
believed  this  without  getting  the  true  sense  of  the 
words,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  laborious  and  wrong 
application.  She  talked  to  her  frolicsome  youngsters 
for  five  minutes  every  morning  on  the  power  of  know- 
ledge, the  interesting  field  of  higiier  study  upon 
which  they  would  enter  some  day  if  they  progressed 
well  in  the  three  R's  (which  mainly  occupied  them  at 
the  time;)  the  delight  their  parents  would  experience 
in  seeing  them  become  proficient  scholars,  and  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  get  all  the  knowledge  he  can  so 
as  to  do  the  most  good  in  the  world.  Most  of  the 
children  were  unaffected  by  this,  turning  to  the  school 
tasks  of  each  day  in  the  same  spirit  as  before.  The 
most  dutiful  among  them  gained  a  little  fresh  stimu- 
lus at  first,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  best  boy  in 
the  class  was  seen  to  yawn  during  tiie  morning   talk. 

The  mistake  this  teacher  made  was  in  beginning 
with  the  abstract  and  in  offering  distant  rather  than 
immediate  incentives.  She  should  have  interpreted 
the  words  of  the  philosopher  this  way:  "  The  educa- 
tor's first  aim  must  be  to  awaken  the  desire  for  the 
fact  he  is  about  to  tench."  Then  instead  of  talking 
goody-goody  talk  to  the  children  about  the  beauty  of 
knowledge  she  would  have  endeavored  to  plan  and 
give  each  lesson  in  such  a  way  as  to  rouse  their  curi- 
osity before  admitting  them  to  the  facts;  and  in  the 
long  run  the  desire  for  such  knowledge  would 
have  taken  such  a  deep  root  in  their  hearts  as  to 
make  them  independent  and  life-long  students. — 
iV.  Y.  School  Journal. 


The  temper  is  to  the  teacher  what  the  voice  is  to 
the  singer.  Though  your  teacher  be  trained  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  most  optimistic  of  educationists, 
though  his  knowledge  be  as  deep  as  the  ocean  and 
his  will  as  strong  as  death,  though  the  pedagogic 
passion,  the  love  of  teaching,  glow  white  within  him, 
if  his  temper  be  awry  he  is  but  worthless,  and  his 
gifts  and  training  things  thrown  away.  So  that  a 
teacher  should  cherish  his  temper  even  as  a  tenor 
cherishes  that  larynx  of  his. — H.  6.  Wells,  in  Educa- 
tional Times,  London. 


A  Dickens  Joke. — Mr.  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
Dickens,  M.  P.  for  Wilcannia,  has  just  perpetrated  a 
really  capital  joke  in  the  New  South  Wales  Parlia- 
ment. That  body  contains  a  member  named  Willis, 
who  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  prodigious  length 
of  his  speeches,  but  for  the  short,  snappy  sentences 
in  which  he  delivers  them.  Jir.  Dickens  followed 
him  in  debate  the  other  night  and  the  first  words  of 
the  youngest  son  of  the  novelist  were — "  My  father 
created  the  historic  phrase  '  Barkis  is  willin','  but  if 
he  were  here  to-night  he  would  probably  have  altered 
it  to  'Willis  is  Barkin'.'  "  This  exceedingly  felicitous 
hit  brought  down  the  House,  the  galleries  joining  in 
the  general  laughter. 


Home  Work. — Educational  methods  that  require 
children  of  tender  years  to  spend  two  or  three  hours 
to  prepare  lessons  for  recitation  in  school,  or  for  the 
teacher  to  take  time  to  explain  and  criticise  is  wrong. 
Children  should  not  have  anything  but  the  simplest 
exercises  to  do  at  home,  such  as  would  take  but  a 
very  little  time,  and  not  a  thing  that  would  cause 
worry,  annoyance,  and  the  loss  of  sleep  over  the  pos- 
sible consequences   of  isWare.  — The  Barrie  Advance. 


Too  Much. — For  a  salary  little  in  advance  of  a 
laborer's  wage,  the  teachers  are  expected  to  be  of  un- 
impeachable character — as  they  usually  are — to  in- 
struct spiritually,  morally,  physically,  socially,  and 
even  industrially  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  all  these  in  addition  to  giving  the  usual 
text  book  education.  Would-be  reformers,  enthu- 
siasts and  busybodies,  who  criticise  the  school  system 
most  severely,  but  not  always  wisely,  usually  do  more 
harm  than  good.  —  The  Inland  Sentinel. 


Classical  Oxford  boasts  as  probably  its  twelve 
greatest  men — Wickliffe,  Wolsey,  Raleigh,  Hampden, 
Chatham,  Addison,  Johnson,  Adam  Smith,  Gibbon, 
Shelley,  Newman,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Mathe- 
matical Cambridge  is  represented  by  Milton,  Bacon, 
Cromwell,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Newton,  Darwin,  Spenser, 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Pitt,  Macaulay  and  Thackeray. 
Which  university  appears  to  best  advantage  1 


"If  scientific  education  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  mere 
book-work,  it  will  be  better  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to 
stick  to  the  Latin  grammar." — Prof.  Huxley. 


Two  little  girls  are  on  their  way  to  school.  It  is 
in  June.  The  one  is  dejected  and  tears  are  seen  in 
her  eyes.  "What  is  the  matter,  Katie?  What  are 
you  crying  for?"  asked  the  other.  "  My  mamma  is 
again  visiting  the  bathing  places,  ^nd  is  taking  only 
Elsie  with  her  and  not  mc."  "But  why  not  you?" 
And  Katie  sobbing  with  unexpressive  grief  says: — 
"  Because  I  am  always  so  healthy." 
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Where  the  Day  is  Born? 

The  maritime  powers  of  the  world  have  agreed  to  muke 
London  the  time  centre  and  the  180th  degree  of  longitude 
from  London  (or  Greenwich)  as  the  point  where  the  day 
changes.  This  meridian,  therefore,  leads  the  day.  Its  pas- 
sage under  the  180,  or  midnight,  celestial  meridian,  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  day  for  the  earth;  here  to-day  be- 
comes to-morrow. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  Sunday  is  born,  just  to  the  west  of 
Honolulu.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  day  travels  west- 
ward: therefore  this  new-born  day  does  not  visit  Honolulu 
until  it  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  Honolulu  and 
New  Zealand  are  only  about  thirty  degrees  apart  in  longi- 
tude, but  they  are  a  whole  day  apart  as  regards  any  particu- 
lar day,  because  the  point  at  which  the  day  changes  lies  between 
them.  Sunday  born  on  the  180th  meridian  is  a  long  way 
off  from  Honolulu.  It  is  morning  there,  too,  but  it  is 
Saturday  morning,  while  in  New  Zealand  it  is  not  yet  day, 
but  the  Sunday  dawn  is  breaking.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if 
it  is  Friday  (near  midnight)  at  Honolulu  to  ihe  east  of  the 
line  and  day  (near  1  a.  m  )  to  the  west  of  it,  a  ship  sailing 
from  Honolulu  to  New  Zealand,  or  from  east  to  west,  must 
sail  out  of  Friday  into  Sunday,  and  thereby  skip  the  inttr- 
venin"  Saturday,  and  gains  a  day;  and  vice  versa,  a  ship 
which  sails  from  New  Zealand,  where  Sunday  has  begun, 
to  Honolulu,  where  Friday  has  just  ended,  and  Saturday 
has  befun,  or  west  to  east,  must  lose  a  day.  —  Ooldthwaite's 
Geographical  Magazine. 

[Ten  minutes  spent  in  the  study  of  this  subject, 
with  the  aid  of  a  globe,  phiced  so  that  the  north  pole 
will  point  to  the  north,  will  be  very  interesting  and 
profitable  to  the  class  in  geography.~ED.] 


The  chief  elements  of  the  power  of  discipline  are: 
ability  to  win  the  love  of  pupils;  skill  in  appealing  to 
good  motives,  and  force  of  character  to  exercise 
moral  constraint  and  restraint  over  those  who  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  first  two. — Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 


In  the  prohibition  plebiscite  vote  in  Nova  Scotia 
there  were  52,878  votes  cast,  about  85  per  cent,  of 
the  electorate:  of  these  11,419  votes  were  against 
prohibition,  while  41,459  were  in  favor  of  it. 
That  IS  nearly  four  voters  out  of  every  five  thought 
it  wise  to  try  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  by  law, 
and  that    the  country  was  now  ready  for  such  a  law. 


Canada  has  one  million  miles  of  unexplored 
territory 

England  has  won  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  wars 
she  has  engaged  in. 

The  child  should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and 
induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possible. — Spencer. 

The  main  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  the  pupil 
to  teach  himself.— -/ospp/t  Payne. 


Prof.  Peterson,  of  Dundee  University,  Scotland, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  correspondent. 
Principal  Cameron  will  furnish  for  the  November 
and  December  Review  questions  on  Shakespeare's 
Othello  and  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  but  his  intention  will  be 
only  to  help  in  the  study  of  the  works,  not  at  all  to 
help  in  preparing  students  for  examination. 

The  appointment  of  Geo.  A.  Inch,  B.  Sc,  to  a 
position  in  the  normal  school  of  New  Brunswick  is 
an  excellent  one.  Mr.  Inch  has  many  friends  among 
the  teachers  of  the  province  who  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  his  appointment,  while  his  zeal  and  ability  as  an 
instructor,  his  sterling  character,  and  his  general 
disposition  are  qualities  that  will  ensure  his  success 
in  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

The  N.  B.  University  extension  course  of  lectures 
in  St.  John  has  been  arranged  for  the  coming  season. 
Prof.  Dixon  will  continue  his  lectures  on  Astronomy, 
begun  last  winter.  The  other  lecturers  from  the 
university  are  Profs.  Stockley  and  Davidson,  while 
the  Rev.  J.  dtSayres  and  G.  Ernest  Fairweaihcr,  of 
St.  John,  will  also  deliver  courses.  These  lectures 
have  undoubtedly  accomplished  much  good  in  the 
past  in  enabling  students  of  limited  means  to  pursue 
definite  studies,  and  this  year  the  lectures,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  more  generally  attended  than  previous 
courses. 


Dalhousie  College  opens  this  year  with  a  larger 
attendance  than  it  ,ever  had  before.  The  new  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics,  Howard  Murray,  M.  A.,  delivered 
the  opening  address  on  the  "  Classics,"  their  use, 
present  position  and  future  prospects.  Mr.  Murray, 
whose  education  and  natural  qualities  fit  him  pre- 
eminently for  his  present  position,  has  for  his  sub- 
ject the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  teacher.  For  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  held  the  delighted  attention  of 
bis  audience,  and  convinced  the  friends  of  classics 
and  many  others  besides  that  there  is  no  other 
instrument  of  mental  culture  as  effective  as  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages.  We  will  proi^ent  the  readers 
of  the  Review  with  an  outline  of  his  arguments  in 
our  next  issue. 

First  Years  at  School.  A  Manual  for  Primary 
Teachers,  by  S.  B.  Sinclair,  M.  A.  Price  08  cents. 
Publishers,  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York.  This 
manual  will  be  a  valuable  help  to  all  primary  teachers, 
especially  those  who  are  new  to  the  work.  Among 
other  things  it  takes  up  and  discusses  discipline, 
language  lessons,  reading — an  electric  method, — num- 
ber work,  and  manual  and  moral  training.  The 
author  does  not  claim  to  set  forth  any  new  methods, 
but  having  had  the  oversight  of  four  hundred  child- 
ren during  their  first  year  at  public  school,  has'  put 
together  those  ways  and  means  which  are  most 
reliable. 
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Temperance  Teaching  in  the  Boston  Sohools. 

Recently  a  spirited  discussion  took  place  in  the 
Boston  school  committee,  on  a  motion  to  substitute 
"  Blaisdell's  Young  Folks'  Physiology"  for  Smith's 
Elementary  Physiology  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 
It  will  be  seen  how  far  Boston  is  behind  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  in  this  matter,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  Boston  text  book  taught  that  alcoholic  drinks 
and  tobaccos  produced  a  feeling  of  tranquility,  made 
ideas  flow  more  freely,  made  wit  brighter,  and  philoso- 
phy more  profound.  Mrs.  Keller,  who  led  in  discuss- 
ion, pointed  out  that  such  teaching,  besides  being 
entirely  untrue,  had  a  tendency  to  lead  the  child  who 
wanted  ideas  to  flow  freely  to  use  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics. A  narcotic  condition  is  not  correctly  descri- 
bed as  a  feeling  of  tranquility.  When  the  motion 
was  put,  Mrs.  Keller  was  supported  by  sixteen  votes 
against  four,  so  that  Blaisdell's  book  which  is  as 
sound  as  our  own  Health  Readers,  is  to  be  the  tem- 
perance text  book  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston 
hereafter.  Martin's  "The  Human  Body,"  was  made 
he  text  book  on  physiology  and  hygiene  for  the 
high  schools. 

Common  Sense  Arithmetic, 

Let  the  different  pupils  measure  the  room  for 
themselves.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  awkward- 
ness many  display  when  first  given  a  rule  and  asked 
to  do  practical  work.  Our  rules  were  furnished  by 
Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  and  cost  us  ten  cents  per  dozen. 
After  measuring  the  room,  the  length  of  one's  step, 
the  height  of  several,  and  they  can  form  pretty  good 
and  correct  ideas  of  the  length  of  objects  by  "mental 
measurement,"  the  following  plan  of  questions  may 
be  followed: — 

1.   How  many  yards  in  the  length  ?     The  width  ? 

'i.  How  many  inches  high  is  the  room  ? 

3.  Edward's  kite  string  is  18  feet  long:  How  many 
feet  must  be  put  to  it  to  reach  along  the  one  side^ 

4.  Charles  is  4  feet  high.  Ho  stands  on  a  step 
ladder  and  his  head  just  touches  the  ceiling:  How 
high  is  the  ladder^ 

5.  Bella  steps  two  feet  at  a  time:  How  many  steps 
does  she  take  to  go  the  length  of  the  room  ? 

6.  If  the  four  walls  were  placed  end  to  end,  how 
long  would  they  all  be?     The  end  walls  only? 

7.  A  fly  walks  a  yard  every  two  minutes:  How  long 
will  it  take  her  to  reach  the  ceiling  if  she  starts  on 
the  floor? 

8.  How  long  a  card  will  reach  round  the  room? 

9.  There  are  eight  windows:  How  many  panes  if 
there  are  8  in  each  window,  and  what  are  they  worth 
at  the  rate  of  9  cents  apiece? 


10.  Which   can  you  walk  the  sooner:  Along  the 
end  wall  or  the  side  wallf     Explahi. 

11.  The  stove  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room: 
How  far  to  each  end?     To  each  side? 

With  more  advanced  classes  the  cost  of  plastering, 
flooring,  painting  and  carpenting  can  be  given.     Let 
the  rates  be  as  near  actual  as  possible  and  the  know- 
ledge gained  has  a  double  value. 
— How  it  is  done. 

2345G-21 

7654379 

2598432 

7401568 

2132142 

3121421 


25253563 

There  are  experts  who  can  add  very  rapidly.  The 
best  of  them  cannot  add  up  a  column  of  ones  any 
faster  than  you  can.  Here  is  how  some  of  the  "rapid 
addition  "  is  worked.  The  "professor"  writes  a  line 
of  figures,  then  another,  and  so  on.  The  second  line, 
however,  added  to  the  first  makes  nines,  except  at 
the  extreme  right,  where  the  two  figures  add  to  ten. 
The  third  and  fourt"\i  bear  the  same  relation,  and  as 
many  more  as  he  chooses  to  put  down.  The  last  two 
lines,  however,  are  put  down  at  random.  Now,  to  add 
these  columns,  he  begins  anywhere,  perhaps  at  the 
left  hand  side,  putting  down  2  (the  number  of  pairs 
above),  then  by  simply  adding  the  two  bottom  lines, 
he  gets  the  correct  sum.  Try  this.  If  your  pupils 
do  not  "  get  the  idea,"  you  can  use  it  to  much  advan- . 
tage  in  drilling  them  in  addition,  without  having 
the  labor  of  adding  long  columns  youreself. — Educa- 
tional Record,  Quebec. 


Ho  w  to  Review. 


If  subjects  are  taught  in  the  best  manner,  little 
time  will  be  needed  for  review.  Each  lesson  will  be 
a  review  of  all  the  principal  ideas  upon  which  the 
lesson  of  the  day  is  based.  And  when  a  topic  is 
finished,  the  essential  ideas  will  all  be  recalled  and 
united  into  a  regular  succession,  in  which  each  one 
will  naturally  follow  from  what  goes  before  it.  This 
is  what  is  meant,  or  one  thing  that  is  meant,  by 
organizing  our  knowledge.  This  organization  of 
knowledge  should  be  attended  to  at  each  recitation 
by  beginning  it  with  a  series  of  "  running  review 
questions "  leading  up  to  the  lesson  of  the  day. 
This  injunction  has  been  often  repeated  in  these 
pages  and  as  often  illustrated. — Public  SchoolJournal. 


All  kinds  of  insects,  so  far  as  known,  are  afflicted 
with  some  sort  of  parasite. 
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Every  effort  the^teacher  can  put  forth  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  pupil  in  her  school  is  well  expended. 
It  isonly  when  there  exists  between  teacher  and  pupil 
a  perfect  freedom  and  sympathy  that  there  is  a  suc- 
cessful school.  This  sympathy,  this  entente  cordiale, 
may  be  easily  secured  and  maintained.  From  the 
teacher  the  first  advances  must  come,  and  sincerity, 
frankness  and  faith  must  be  most  dominant  factors 
in  the  overtures.  Teachers  are  always  met  more 
than  half  way  in  their  advances  toward  their  pupils, 
and  when  confidence  is  inspired  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  amicable  relations  and  conditions. 
There  should  never  rest  for  a  moment  in  the  mind  of 
a  teacher  the  thought  that  friendly  intercourse  will 
tend  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  her  position.  The 
"  dignity  of  position  "  is  best  maintained  by  ignoring 
it.  Teachers  are  respected  for  what  they  are,  not.for 
what  their  position  makes  them  seem  to  be. 


aUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

Inqdirbr. —  (1)  Describe  and  explain  the  manufacture 
of  plaster  of  Paris.  What  are  its  use^  and  what  properties 
does  it  contain  to  fit  it  for  those  uses  ? 

(2)  How  many  toes  has  a  cat,  a  cow,  hen,  duck  ? 

(1)  If  a  piece  of  gypsum  be  heated  in  a  closed  test 
tube  over  a  spirit  lamp,  drops  of  water  will  be  found 
to  condense  on  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  powder 
remaining,  and  from  which  the  water  is  expelled,  is 
plaster  of  Paris.  On  a  large  scale  this  material  is 
manufactured  by  similarly  heating  ground  gypsum  in 
large  iron  kettles,  the  resulting  material  being  often 
called  by  the  workmen  "  boiled  plaster."  Mixed 
with  water  it  remains  for  a  time  in  the  condition  of 
a  semi  Huid  mass,  admitting  of  its  being  readily 
poured  into  a  mould  or  other  receptacle  ;  but  soon 
*'  sets,"  or  hardens,  thus  acquiring  a  permanent  form. 
It  is  used  for  stucco  work,  interior  finishing  of  build- 
ings, for  the  manufacture  of  moulds  for  pottery,  for 
stereotyping,  and  many  other  uses. 

(2)  By  all  means  count  them  and  see.  The  know- 
ledge thus  gained  will  be  original  and  beyond  dis- 
pute. Unless  abnormal  cases  occur,  the  number  in 
each  instance  will  be  that  of  actual  observation. 


For  Miss  B.  H.  Y.— 

(1)  To  describe  the  triangle  required  you  would 
require  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  diagonal  scale. 
To  measure  the  angles  you  need  a  protractor.  The 
use  of  these  instruments  could  not  be  conveniently 
taught  in  our  columns  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  all  the 
desired  information  can  be  found  in  any  book  on 
practical  mathematics. 


(3)  There  are  many  chemical  elements  which  are 
acted  on  by  others  only  when  they  are  changing  their 
chemical  relations;  S  and  0  have  no  tendency  to 
unite  when  brought  together  in  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. It  is  not  known  why  some  elements  combine 
chemically  under  almost  any  conditions,  and  others 
show  no  chemical  affinities  for  each  other. 

(3)  Your  proof  of  Euclid,  Book  I,  31,  is  correct. 


For  C.  L.  A.— 

(1)  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic,  p.  380,  Ex.  206. 
Amount  of  %\,  interest  compounded  4  times  2^ 
=11.02,  raised  to  the  4th  power 

=$1-08243. 
.-.  interest  =  $-08243;  rate  ^  =  $8-243. 


(2)  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic,  p.  187,  Ex.  289. 

T  ^       ,       Prin.  X Time X Rate    r,  -,„„ 

Interest  = See  page  169. 

100  ^  ^ 

T-.--  n       Prin.  X Time xEate  r,         i~n  i^    o  j       •. 

Disc  t.  = ~ =^ —    See  p.  179,  E.-?.  2nd  part. 

10-fTimexRate 

But  the  given  problem — 

80 

—  X  Interest  =  Discount. 

87 


80 

87 


Discount. 


100 


Interest. 
_  Prin.  X  Time  X  Rate 
~  100-t-TimeXKate      Prin.  x  Time  X  Rate 
_  100  _  100 

~100+TimexRate    r00-f2^xRate 
.    8700  =  8000+80  X  2i  X  Rate. 
700  =  200  X  Rate. 
U  =  Rate. 


This  problem  can  be  much  more  easily  solved  by 
the  following  very  useful  principle  which  may  be 
easily  verified  :  The  difference  between  the  interest 
and  the  true  discount  of  any  sum  for  any  time  and 
rate  is  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  discount  for  the 
same  time  and  rate. 

.-.By  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
If  $80  =  discount,  *87  =  interesc. 
Then  by  the  above  principle, 

$7  =  interest  of  880  for  2i  years. 
.    ^7X100 


80X2i 
$3i  =  rate, 


interest  on  f  100  for  1  year. 


(3)  Resolve  a:''— 81  into  factors. 

a:4_8l  =  (a;2-9)  (a;2+9)=(.T- 3)  (ic-f3)  (x"-+^). 


(4)  Resolve  (a+5)«-llc  {a-\-b)-\-ZOc-  into  factors. 
By  paragraph  96,  page  52,  Tod  hunter's  algebra, 
(a+i)2-llc(a-f  J)+30c==i(a+J)-5<;{  {(a+i)-6c} 
=  {a+b-bc)  {a+b-Qc). 
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For  a  Subscriber,  W.  J.  M.—  (1)  What  number  added  to 
its  square  root  will  give  210  ? 

Let  a;'-=the  required  number. 

a;«  =  196. 


(3)  To  fiud  the  area  of  an  irregular  heptagonal  field. 
Multiply  the  diagonals  by  the  perpendiculars  upon 
them  and  divide  by  2. 


N.  S.  —  Can  days  lost  during  one  quarter  be  made  up  on 
Saturdays  of  the  following  quarter  ? 

They  can  for  the  first  and  third  quarters,  but  not 
second  or  fourth. 


For  S.  E.  E.,  Kingston.— 

Having  given  the  lengths  of  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  angular  points  of  a  triangle  to  the  middle  points 
of  the  opposite  sides,  construct  it. 

The  construction  and  proof  of  this  exercise  depends 
on  the  fact  that  these  lines  meet  in  a  point  which 
divides  the  lines  into  two  parts,  one  part  being  twice 
the  length  of  the  other. 

Let  X,  y,  z  be  the  given  lines. 

Make  a  triangle  BOG  with  each  of  its  sides  ^f  of 
the  given  lines  respectively.  Let  OC  and  GO  drawn 
parallel  to  BC  and  BG  respectively  meet  in  0.  Pro- 
duce GO  to  A,  making  CA=  GO.  Join  BA  and  CA. 
Then  ABC  is  the  required  triangle.  Produce  BO  to 
cut  AC  in  E,  and  CO  to  cut  AB  in  D. 

Then  by  the  converse  of  example  1,  page  66,  be- 
cause DC  is  parallel  to  BG  and  0  is  the  middle  point 
of  AG  ;  therefore  D  is  the  middle  point  of  AB,  also 
E  is  the  middle  point  of  AC  ;  therefore  AF,  BE  and 
DC  are  drawn  to  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  ABC. 

But  the  triangle  BOC  can  be  easily  shown  to  be 
equal  twice  triangle  EOC ;  therefore  BC  =  2  OE  ; 
therefore  BE^a;. 

Similarly  DC  =  y  and  AF  ^  2. 


ForL.  P.,  Macinquac. — 

Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic,  page  259,  Ex.  11. 
21+  Breadth =fi  x2xlOA  (21  +  Breadth). 

21  X  Breadth  ^^^i^l^l+^^^^^i^^^^^?^'^- 
11  11 

Breadth=5_XJl+5xBreadth 

11  11 

6x  Breadth_105 

n  TT 

6xBreadth=105. 

Breadth=17i. 


For  S.  M.  B.— 

(1)  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  segments  of  two 
perpendicular  chords  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  a  circle.  Let  the  chords  AB  and  CD  cut 
each  other  at  right  angles  within  a  circle  in  the  point 
0.  The  sum  of  the  squares  AO,  OB,  CO  and  OD  = 
the  square  of  the  diameter. 

Join  AD  and  CB,  also  AC  and  BD.  Make  the 
■angle  DAE  =  angle  CAB.     Join  DE. 

Angle  CAB  =  angle   DAE,    angle  ACD  =  AED; 
therefore  angle  ADE  is  a  right  angle  ;  therefore  AE 
is  the  diameter,  and  DE  =  CB. 
.•.(AE)2  =  (AD)2  +  (DK)2=(AD)2  +  (CB)2  =  (AO)2  + 
(0D)2 +{CO)2  +  (BO)3. 


(2)  If  the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  equal  a, 
find  the  altitude  of  the  triangle  in  terms  of  a. 

Let  ABC  be  the  equilateral  triangle  and  AD  the 
altitude. 

Then  BD  =  i  AB,  AB=«,  BD=^ 


AD=^V3 


(3)  The  radius  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  an  equilateral 
triangle  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  altitude  of  the 
triangle.  Draw  straight  lines  from  the  centre  of  the 
inscribed  circle  and  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  each 
of  the  triangles  thus  formed  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  equilateral  triangle.  But  the  altitude  of  one  of 
these  triangles  is  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. 
Therefore  the  radius  equals  one-third  of  the  altitude 
of  the  equilateral  triangle. 

(4)  The  locus  of  the  middle  points  of  all  chords  of 
equal  length  in  any  circle  is  very  easily  shown  to  be 
another  circle  having  the  same  centre  and  touching 
the  chords. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


During  the  month  of  October  Inspector  Meagher  will  visit 
the  schools  in  the  Parishes  of  Victoria  County,  N.  B  (except 
the  Parish  of  Drumraond,  which  he  visited  in  September), 
commencing  with  those  on  the  Tobique  River. 

Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  with  the  schools  of  St. 
John  and  Kings  County  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and 
expects  to  begin  his  inspection  of  St.  John  City  schools 
early  in  November. 


Inspector  Mersereau  will  spend  October  in  Restigouche 
County,  November  in  Gloucester  County,  and  December  in 
those  parts  of  Northumberland  which  remain  unvisited  this 
term. 
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Among  the  McGill  scholarship  winners  in  the  Faculty  of 
Art8  i8  Miss  Muriel  B  Carr,  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  St. 
John,  who  passed  the  highest  entrance  and  exhibition 
examination.  The  annual  value  ol  the  scholarship  is  $100 
a  year  and  free  tuition.     Sir  Donald  Smith  is  the  donor. 


The  University  of  New  Brunswick  opens  with  a  matricu- 
lating class  of  thirty-one — one  of  the  largest  in  its  history. 


Miss  Annie  D.  Robb,  teacher  at  Musquash,  St.  John  Co., 
has  added  a  number  of  volumes  to  her  excellent  school 
library.  The  supply  of  apparatus  has  also  been  increased. 
Musquash  has  now  a  well  equipped  school. 


Miss  Allison  M,  White,  teacher  at  Caithness,  Charlotte 
County,  has  procured  a  fine  school  flag.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding this  school  are  now  among  the  neatest  in  the 
county. 


Klmsville  school,  Charlotte  County,  now  floats  one  of  the 
largest  flags  in  the  county.  The  interior  of  the  hou.se  has 
been  entirely  renovated ;  this,  coupled  with  its  fine  exterior 
and  beautiful  grounds,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  county. 

Miss  Annie  F.  Johnston,  lately  teacher  of  the  school  at 
Levar  Settlement,  by  means  of  a  monster  school  picnic,  pro- 
vided her  school  with  a  very  handsome  flag.  The  house  in 
this  district  is  surpassed  in  appearance  by  few  in  the  county. 

Miss  Maud  Perkins,  teacher  last  term  at  Sorrell  Ridge, 
Charlotte  County,  added  largely  to  her  apparatus  and 
furniture. 

Miss  Lottie  E.  Underbill,  who  holds  a  first-class  license 
and  has  proved  herself  a  very  successful  teacher,  has  tem- 
porarily taken  charge  of  the  school  at  Indiantowo,  North- 
umberland County,  N.  B. 

The  trustees  of  Bartholomew  River  District,  Northumber- 
land County,  have  engaged  a  teacher  of  the  first-class,  Miss 
Mina  Andrew,  of  Campbellton. 

Mr.  Mason  R.  Benn,  principal  of  the  Douglastown,  N.  B  , 
school,  seems  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He 
has  been  here  but  one  term  and  has  already  succeeded  in 
inspiring  his  pupils  and  their  parents  with  a  pride  in  their 
school,  which  will  insure  its  future  success.  He  has  also 
raised,  by  subscription,  over  seventy  dollars  for  the  school 
library. 


The  people  of  Whitneyville,  Northumberland  County,  are 
rejoicing  in  the  return  of  a  former  teacher.  Miss  Emma  J. 
Dunphy.  Her  school  is  large — about  seventy  of  an  enrol- 
meot — and  no  class-room.  The  trustees  are  about  to  pro- 
vide a  class-room  and  employ  an  assistant — "a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished."  The  school  deteriorated  very 
materially  last  term  both  in  scholarship  and  discipline. 

Mr.  6.  A.  Cogswell,  late  of  Port  Williams,  Kings  Co., 
N.  S.,  has  gone  to  reside  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  trustees  of  No.  13,  South  Esk,  Northumberland  Co., 
have  secured  the  services  of  a  teacher  holding  first-class — 
Miss  Mary  E.  McBeath,  Campbellton.  This  school  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  ditticult  one  to  manage,  but  Miss 
McBeath  has  won  the  good  will  of  the  pupils  and  has  so  far 
experienced  no  trouble  in  controlling  them 

H.  Johnson,  Esq  ,  B.  A  ,  left  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  October 
1st,  to  enter  the  senior' class  in  Harvard.  He  was  awarded 
a  scholarship  of  the  cash  value  of  $150  for  the  year.  We 
have  not  heard  who  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Johnson  in  the 
Bathurst  grammar  school. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Roman  Pronunciation  dp  Latin,  by  Frances  E. 
Lord,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Wellesley  College.  Price  40 
cents;  cloth;  pp.  58.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co,  Boston. 
This  little  work  is  a  skilful  and  interesting  attempt  to  show 
why  we  use  the  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  how  to 
use  it,  giving  the  chief  authorities. 

Object  Lessons  in  Elembntart  Science,  by  Vincent  T. 
Murchfc  Vols.  I,  H  and  III.  Price  3s  6d  ,  3s  and  3s.  6d.  re- 
spectively. Pages  205  and  378.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York.  This  is  a  scheme  of  object  lessons 
in  elementary  science  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects — in 
physics,  botany,  zoology,  mechanics,  physiology,  etc. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  for  aiding  the  teacher  in  giving 
clear,  concise  lessons  on  topics  and  objects  which  enter  into 
every  day's  teaching. 

Geometry  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  —  An  essay 
with  Illustrative  Class  Exercises  and  an  Outline  of 
Work  for  the  last  Three  Years  of  the  Grammar  School. 
By  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Art  of  Teaching,  Harvard  University.  Paper, 
45  pages.  Price  25  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  ,  publishers, 
Boston.  All  instructors  who  are  connected  with  the  gram- 
mar school  (corresponding  to  our  higher  advanced  school) 
feel  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  value  and  increasing  the 
interest  in  the  instructions  given  in  these  schools.  Geometry 
yields  a  peculiar  and  important  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
affords  a  highly  desirable  mental  discipline.  The  question 
then  arises.  How  shall  the  subject  be  taught?  The  pamphlet 
has  been  prepared  with  the  intention  of  answering  this  im- 
portant question.  It  indicates  and  discusses  what  portions 
of  geometry  should  be  selected  for  advanced  school  work, 
and  develops  very  fully  the  way  in  which  the  teacher 
should  present  the  subject.  A  number  of  illustrative  class 
exercises  are  given,  and  an  "outline  of  work  in  geometry 
for  the  last  three  years  of  the  grammar  school"  is  appended. 


The  Children's  Second  Reader,  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr; 
Boards,  pp.  1S6;  price  40  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston  This  is  a  beautiful  little  book,  and  in  our  primary 
schools  would  form  an  excellent  supplementary  reader.  It 
introduces  some  of  the  simplest  poems  of  Longfellow  and 
Whittier,  leading  the  child  gradually  to  appreciate  true 
poetry.  The  other  stories  are  closely  allied  to  nature  work 
and  child  life,  and  these,  with  the  illustrations  and  large 
type,  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  pages. 
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Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers:  Animal  life;  by 
Florence  Bass.  Boards,  pp.  172,  price  35  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  The  lessons  con- 
taineri  in  this  little  book  aim  to  give  in  easy  and  interesting 
language  illustrations  of  some  of  the  varied  means  of  self- 
protection  employed  by  animals;  their  methods  of  building 
homes  and  caring  for  their  young;  the  transformations  they 
undergo;  their  adaptability  to  their  surroundings  and  the 
"tools  '■  with  which  the  various  animals  are  provided. 


A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  by  Charles  Dickens:  Boards,  pp. 
447,  price  70  cents.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co  ,  Boston. 
The  neat  form,  good  binding  and  clear  pages  of  Ginn's 
"Classics  for  Children"  has  made  this  series  not  only 
familiar,  but  attractive.  The  subject  matter,  too,  is  so 
excellent  that  this  feature,  combined  with  their  cheapness, 
makes  them  very  suitable  for  school  libraries  or  private 
reading  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  prefaced  with  an 
introductory  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dickens,  is  the  title  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  it  forms  an  appropriate  companion  for 
the  others  of  this  series. 


Every  reader  can  supply  himself  with  an  invaluable  cata- 
logue of  Teachers'  Books  and  Aids  by  sending  a  postal  to  E  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co  ,  of  New  York  It  describes  over  400  different 
publications.  No  matter  what  grade  you  teach,  or  what 
studies,  some  of  these  books  will  prove  invaluable  by  their 
suggestions  or  by  saving  you  labor.  To  anyone  answering 
this  advertisement  and  sending  10  cents,  a  copy  of  Kellogg's 
"How  toWrite  Compositions"  will  be  sent  with  the  catalogue. 


The  October  Magazines. 

The  opening  article  in  the  October  number  of  The  Chau- 
tauq'ian  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  "  the  Develop- 
ment of  Railroads  in  the  United  States,"  and  is  accompanied 
by  numerous  illustrations.  John  Ashton  discusses  pleasantly 
and  with  an  occasional  humorous  turn,  "Social  Life  in 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  "  The  composition  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  process  of  legislation  is  ex- 
plained by  Prof  Burgess,  of  Columbia  College.  Dr.  Paul 
Cams  contributes  a  scholarly  article  on  "  Science  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "....In  the  Populnr 
Science  Monthly  for  October  Mr.  V.  O'Shea  has  an  instructive 
article  on  the  "  Professional  Training  of  Teachers"  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas  ...The  a/i/icxto;'  (Delineator  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Toronto.)  for  November  will  be  a  thanks 
giving  number.  Among  other  articles,  besides  those 
attractive  to  the  thanksgiving  season,  will  be  an  article  on 
Private  School  Teaching  as  an  Occupation  for  Women.  .  . . 
Dr.  Gennadius'  article  in  October  Forum  (New  York)  points 
out  theabsuidities  of  the  present  method  of  teaching  classical 
languages,  especially  Greek,  and  urgently  advocates  the 
teaching  of  it,  not  as  a  dead  language,  but  as  a  living  tongue 
as  it  is  spoken  and  written  in  Greece  to-day.  He  puts  his 
case  very  convincingly ...  .There  is  no  better  aid  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  sound  literary  taste  than  the  continuous 
reading  of  the  weekly  issues  of  Littdl'-t  Living  J^e  (Boston) 
Gleanine  as  it  does  from  the  richest  literary  field  that 
exists;  skilfully  and  carefully  winnowing  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  it  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  best 
specimens  of  English  literature,  and  keeps  him  abreast  of 
the  times  on  all  the  many  questions  of  public  interest;  the 
various  phases  and  departments  of  science  and  art ;  biography 
and  history  ;  travel  and  discovery  ;  in  short  on  every  subject 
that  touches  modern  life  or  interests  the  cultivated  mind. 
....Conspicuous  among   the  contents  of   the  Atlantic    for 


October  is  a  timely  paper  entitled,  "The  Railway  War,"  by 
Henry  J.  Fletcher,  the  author  of  a  vigorous  article  on 
"American  Railways  and  American  Cities  "  in  a  previous 
issue       "  The  Railway  War  "   is  an  excellent  exposition  of 

the  le.sson  taught  by  the  strikes  of  the  past  summer The 

most  timely  article  in  The  Century  for  October  is  probably 
the  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  China  in  the  con- 
cluding paper  of  the  series  "Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle," 
which  has  the  additional  interest  of  being  fully  illustrated 
with  half-tones  after  very  unique  photographs  made  by  the 
bicyclers.  Messrs  Allen  &  Sachtleben.  A  wood  engraving 
of  Li-Hung-Chang,  from  a  photograph  sent  to  the  writers 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  accompanies  the  aiticle 


WSBSTBR'S 

INTMRNA  TIONA  L 
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Successor  of  the 
*'  Vnabridgcii.  * ' 

Standard  of  the  U.  S. 
Gov't  Printing  OfTice,  the 
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nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks. 
"Warunly  commended 
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A  Colleiie  President  writes:  "Fop  ease 
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"  for  accuracy  of  definition,  for  effective 
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"  terse  yet  comprehensive  statements  of  facts, 
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*'  ary,  *  Webster's  International '  excels  any 
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The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 


G.&  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 

SpringSeld,  Mass.,   U.  S.  A. 

rrg^  Send  to  the  publishers  for  free  pamphlet. 
(^i^^  Do  not  buy  cheap  reprints  of  ancieut  editions. 


Cre8centB.  Shields.  Easels,  Juveniles, 
Vases.  Ships,  fiirds.  Animals,  Balloons,  Anchors,  &c. 
Prices  for  12  cards;  size  3x4^^  inches  8c;-3^js64  12c:- 
3'^ix5S  embossed  15c:-4!tx6'-j  20G;-5'-jx7'y  35c;-7x9  50c. 
All  beautiful  Reward   and  Gift  Cards  no  two  alike. 

{samples  sent  free  to  teachers. 

New  Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Chromos,  Plain, 
Embossed,  Frosted.  Silk-Pringed,  Chromo  Reward 
and  Gill;  Cards.  Reward.  Girt,  and  Teachers*  Books, 
Speakers^  Dialogues,  Reports,  Aids,  and  few  samples 
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INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


ii-LEN  &  GKEENOUGH'S  LATIN  SERIES.  WENTWOBTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Grammar;  C'ajsar,  Crxto,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in  i       "The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade. "  Arithmetics, 
troducti'ins.  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar  !  Algebra,  Geomeiry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 


&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  l^raciical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complex"  fas  the  A.  &.  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
Colli-te  Dublin. 

This  Grammar  is /actJ^prmecps  anionR  its  rivals."      Professor  D. 
.  Comstook.  Phillips  .\m!ovt'r  .-Vcadeniy.  iVlass. 


In  the  United  States  there  are  not  less  than  30O  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry.  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  niaj-  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATXTKAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements    of    Physics   (Gage).    Introduction   to   Physical 


"The  B.-ci  ner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for  I  Science  (Gage).  Introduction  10  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
introdueinxyoungstudentstothatdiffliult  language."  Oscar  Browning,  I   Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 
Kmt:"s  ('.'lUgf  ('aiiibridgf.  |  "j  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 

consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."    Principal 
DeBoer.  High  School.  Montpelier.  Vt. 

"I  cordially  reconmiend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie.  Gordon's  College.  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  te.\t  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


GOODWIN  &  WHITt'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Granmiar,  Lessons.  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  o?  no  Greek  grammar  for  Englisli-speaking  students  that 
combnies  so  manv  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
Unversity  of  Micfiigan. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  read}';  retail 
prices,  respectively.  jsl.Ol)  and  $1,20,  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Marilime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 
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formation  conccrninu-  I'lileniN  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  tree.  A  Iso  a  catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientlllc  iioDk.i  sent  tree. 

Patents  taken  tlirouEU  Miiiin  &  Co  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientilic  Aniei-iran.  and 
thus  are  broucht  widely  oetorethc  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper 
Issued  weekly,  eleitantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
'arccst  circulotion  of  any  scientlHc  work  in  the 
fforld.    S.'J  a  year.    Sample  copies  sent  free 

Bulldinj  lOdition.  monthly.  ft.K  a  year.  SinKlo 
copies.  -J.j  cents.  Kvery  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  tn  colors,  and  photOKraphs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  desltois  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO,  New  York.  3«i  Buoadwat. 


EVERY  SCHOOL'"'reoPpr" 

ENTIKELY  NEW  EDITION 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia. 

A  dictionary  of  universal  knowledge,  wiil^ 
Maps  aiul  Wood  Engravings.  In  10  Volumes, 
Imperial  8vo.  Price,  cloth,  $'J  00  each,  halj 
morocco.  $4  50.  Vols  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII 
VIII,   IX,  are  now  ready. 

— —  SOLD  BY  

\V.    IJI^VSlDALE   &•   CO., 

232  St.  James  St.,  Montreal. 

Headquarters  for  Books  of  all  kinds.  Specia 
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No  ONE  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  plants  or 
the  beautifying  of  grounds  should  fail  to  subscribe  for 
Garden  and  Fared.  See  its  announcement  on 
another  page. 


The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet 
in  December.     See  the  programme  on  another  page. 


The  deepest  sympathy  of  many  friends  will  be  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  the  editor  of  the 
Eeview  for  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
after  a  brief  illness.  In  the  family  circle  her  loss  is 
irreparable.  The  community  mourns  the  loss  of 
one  whose  life  was  marked  by  a  self  sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  every  good  work  which  she  undertook. 

The  need  of  a  good  catalogue  for  school  libraries 
is  as  yet  unsupplied.  Many  of  our  teachers  in  New 
Brunswick  are  procuring  libraries,  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  catalogue  of  suitable  books  many  bad  selections 
are  being  made. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Dominion  Medical  Association 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Keview  to  the  fact 
that  the  motion  quoted  in  the  September  number 
condemning  the  school  system,  was  not  passed  by 
that  body  at  its  meeting  in  St.  John  in  August,  and 


he  kindly  sends   the  Canada  Mjdical  Rccjrd,  which 
contains  the  following  report: 

"Dr.  Biyard  moved,  seconded  by  Dr.  IIing?ton, 
that  the  system  of  eilucation  giiiierally  pur.sneil  in  the 
Dominion  of  Ciiiiada  draws  too  Urg»*ly  on  the  brain 
li.ssue  of  children,  and  materially  injures  the  mental 
and  bodily  health.  Drs.  Cameron  of  Toronto,  and 
Powell  of  Ottawa,  thought  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
were  too  sweeping,  that  there  was  no  specific  state- 
ment as  to  what  department  of  the  school  system  was 
at  fault,  nor  to  what  portion  of  the  Duminion  it 
more  especially  applied.  Onr  young  people,  Dr. 
Cameron  thought,  were  not  sutlering,  the  older  people 
neither,  from  too  much  education.  The  educational 
svstem  had  been  the  subject  of  the  best  thought  of  our 
best  men,  and  he  considered  the  motion  too  condem- 
natory. A  resolution  was  then  passed,  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Powell, 
Dr.  Hingston,  Dr.  Graham,  and  Dr.  Bayard." 


LOCAL  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Are  local  teachers'  institutes  fulfilling  all  that  is 
expected  of  them?  Are  they  stimulating  teachers, 
especially  young  teachers,  to  do  better  work,  not  only 
in  school,  but  out  of  school?  Do  they  attract  the 
best  teachers  of  the  county?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  arise  in  reading  the  proceedings  of 
local  institutes.  Sometimes  the  reading  induces  an 
answer  in  the  aiErmative,  sometimes  in  the  negative. 
The  Review  is  anxious  to  catch  and  reflect  the  edu- 
cational spirit  that  pervades  these  meetings;  to  report 

of  the    "  Twenty-first    Annual   Meeting  of  

Institute "  what  may  show  that  the  organization 
has  come  of  age,  and  is  not  still  in  its  swaddling 
clothes;  to  show  that  the  work  is  not  a  re-hashing  of 
the  same  old  work  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
etc.,  but  to  show  what  the  latest  investigation 
and  the  personal  experience  of  the  skilful  teacher 
prove  to  be  advanced  and  reliable  methods  of  teach- 
ing these  subjects.  One  lesson  given  by  an  earnest 
and  experienced  teacher  to  a  class  of  pupils  will  do 
more  to  stimulate  and  set  right  the  young  and  un- 
experienced teacher  than  scores  of  papers  on  the 
"how"  and  the  "why."    To^write  a  paper  on  the 
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necessity  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  arithmetic, 
belongs  to  several  decades  in  the  past;  to  stand  at  the 
blackboard,  before  a  class,  to  teach  them  vitally  and 
inspiringly,  belongs — well,  to  the  new  education. 
What  a  waste  of  time  it  is  to  prove  that  geography 
should  be  taught  in  connection  with  history,  when 
with  a  class  before  the  board  at  the  institute,  with 
chalk  in  hand,  you  could  make  every  event,  every 
place,  a  reality.  Let  us  have  more  practice  in  teach- 
ing at  the  local  institutes. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  the  present  term  the  supply  of  teachers  in 
New  Brunswick  has  been  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
According  to  a  reliable  estimate  made  two  or  three 
years  ago,  about  two  hundred  new  teachers  are  requi- 
red each  year  to  equalize  supply  and  demand. 
Judging  from  the  number  seeking  admission  to  the 
Normal  School  this  year,  the  visible  supply  more  than 
equalizes  the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  some 
teachers  must  go  without  employment.  This  is  not 
desirable  from  many  points  of  view — the  chief  being 
the  inevitable  reduction  of  salaries  already  too  low; 
and  salaries  once  reduced  do  not  advance  in  response 
to  scarcity  of  teachers.  This  has  been  apparent  in  the 
past.  The  Board  of  Education  has  it  in  its  power  to 
counteract,  in  some  degree,  an  excessive  increase  of 
teachers,  by  withholding  for  a  time  the  short  term 
third  class  licenses. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  third  class  candidates  in  attendance  at  the  Normal 
School.  If  these  are  all  turned  out  Christmas,  they 
will  throw  many  teachers  of  higher  license  out  of  em- 
ployment, as  they  will  work  for  less  salary.  Many  of 
the  third  class  candidates  would  prefer  to  remain  in 
attendance  at  the  Normal  School  for  the  full  term, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  working  for  a  higher 
class.  It  is  hoped  that  permission  will  be  given  to 
do  this  to  all  who  desire  it. 


ILLITEKACY. 


The  free  school  system  of  New  Brunswick  is  now 
over  twenty-two  years  old,  and  still  we  hear  of  young 
men  and  women  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Much 
of  this  illiteracy  is  no  doubt  confined  to  the  French 
districts  and  the  more  remote  English  ones,  which 
for  a  long  time  after  the  inception  of  free  schools, 
failed  to  adopt  their  provisions.  While  this  may  ac- 
count for  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  ignorance,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  it  exists  more  or  less  in  the  cities 
and  wealthy  and  populous  rural  districts.  With  the 
whole  country  studded  with  school  houses,  in  which 
competent  teachers  are  employed,  and  furnished  with 


the  requisites  for  obtaining  a  good  common  school 
education,  it  is  rather  a  scandal  that  any  boys  and 
girls  are  being  allowed  to  grow  up  without  participa- 
ting in  any  degree  in  these  advantages 

The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs,  no  doubt, 
rests  primarily  with  parents,  but  it  reflects  upon  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  province.  Are  trus- 
tees, school  officers  and  teachers  doing  all  that  can  be 
done,  in  the  absence  of  a  compulsory  clause,  to  remedy 
this  defect?  It  would  be  well  for  teachers,  especially, 
on  entering  upon  their  duties  in  districts,  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  pupils  who  do  not  attend  school,  and 
without  delay  to  visit  the  parents  of  such,  and  try  to 
induce  them  to  send  to  the  school.  Few  parents  are 
totally  insensible  to  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
and  many  of  them  only  require  to  be  aroused  from 
this  species  of  indifference  to  make  an  effort  to  send 
them  to  school. 

Let  the  missionary  spirit  prevail  more  among 
teachers.  Do  not  let  us  fold  our  hands  and  wait 
for  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  clause,  but 
let  us  go  to  work,  using  all  the  opportunities  we 
have,  and  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  eradicate 
illiteracy,  it  may  be  materially  decreased  by  such 
efforts. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

The  annual  school  meetings  in  New  Brunswick  have 
been  held,  and  as  usual  bring  to  the  surface  much 
ignorance  of  the  school  law.  This,  perhaps,  is  to  be 
looked  for  because  of  the  constant  change  in  school 
officers,  but  there  are  many  mistakes  made  that 
ought  not  to  be  made.  Perhaps  inquiries  are  not 
always  made  of  the  teacher  in  doubtful  cases,  but 
they  are  supposed  to  be  learned  in  the  school  law  and 
have  stood  the  test  of  an  examination  upon  it. 


Inform  your  secretary  that  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
should  be  sent  to  the  inspector,  not  to  the  education 
office.  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  meeting  to 
determine  upon  the  length  of  time  the  school  is  to  be 
kept  in  operation — that  is  a  prerogative  of  the  trus- 
tees. That  a  rate-payer  may  vote,  even  though  his 
taxes  have  not  been  paid,  unless  challenged;  he  may 
even  vote  after  taking  the  declaration,  but  there  is 
then  a  penalty  if  he  vote  wrongfully.  That  the 
secretary  of  the  school  board  is  by  law  the  secretary 
of  the  meeting.  That  the  meeting  may  pass  upon 
the  accounts,  although  the  auditor  may  not  have  re- 
ported. That  the  auditor's  report  must  not  necessarily 
be  accepted,  but  the  inspector  may  be  asked  to  audit 
the  accounts.  That  trustees  cannot  resign  their 
office  at  the  annual  meeting,  but  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  co-trustees   and   the  inspector.     That 
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removal  from  the  district  does  not  disqualify  a  man 
from  acting  as  trustee,  he  must  be  a  continuous  non- 
resident for  six  months  before  he  is  disqualified, 
unless  before  removed  by  the  inspector  for  not  serving. 
That  upon  the  death  or  proper  resignation  of  a  trus- 
tee, his  co-trustees  may  call  a  meeting  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  That  all  appeals  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meeting  must  be  made  to  the  inspector 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  meeting.  His  decision, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Chief  Superintendent, 
shall  be  final. 


Can  yon  not  induce  your  school-board  to  preserve 
the  registers?  It  would  cost  very  little  to  have  them 
bound  every  few  years.  What  interesting  volumes 
they  would  be  after  the  lapse  of  time!  How  many 
of  us  would  like  to  see  the  records  of  the  time  we 
went  to  school?  The  registers  are  local  histories  on  a 
small  scale.  They  contain  comparatively  little,  but 
imply  much.  Success  and  failure  is  narrated  in  the 
school  register  often  to  be  continued  in  after  life. 
All  who  can,  make  an  effort  to  collect  all  the  old 
registers  and  induce  the  trustees  to  preserve  them. 

In  this  connection  why  are  some  teachers  so  care- 
less about  the  registers?  When  done  with  them,  and 
perhaps  leaving  the  district,  they  take  them  to  their 
boarding  places,  or  homes,  and  leave  them  there, 
even  though  they  are  only  half  filled,  and  thus  cause 
no  end  of  annoyance  to  trustees  and  inspector.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  teacher  in  any  case.  They  are 
the  property  of  the  Board  of  Education  until  filled, 
when  they  belong  to  the  trustees. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  should  be 
such  as  to  encourage  moral  refinement;  it  should 
possess  a  sunny  climate,  so  to  speak,  in  which  mean- 
ness and  vulgarity  cannot  live. — Felix  Adler. 

You  know  what  a  marvelous  power  there  is  in  the 
influence  of  a  strong  teacher.  You  have  felt  this 
power  in  your  own  childhood.  You  may  not  even 
now  be  able  to  analyze  it  or  trace  it  to  its  sources,  as 
I  cannot,  but  you  have  known  teachers  whose  lives, 
flawless  under  the  keen  scrutiny  of  their  pupils,  have 
been  the  most  powerful  element  of  their  teaching. 
Who  can  estimate  the  actual  value  to  a  child  of  liv- 
ing with  such  a  person  in  the  intimate  relationship 
of  the  schoolroom  six  hours  each  day,  five  days  in  the 
week,  nine  months  in  the  year. — Mrs.  Delia  Lathrop 
Williams. 

Editor  Review  :  "  Sample  copy  of  Review  re- 
ceived. Just  what  the  teacher  wants.  Please  send 
me  the  paper  for  a  year."  J.  W.  Y. 

Port  HiU,  p.  E.  I.,  Nov.  6,  1891. 


For  the  Review.] 

Opening  of  New  Glasgow  High  School. 

The  first  day  of  November  was  a  fete  day  in  New 
Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  for  it  was  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  best  planned  and  equipped  high  school 
in  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  At  two  o'clock  his  Wor- 
ship, Mayor  Macintosh,  took  the  chair  in  tlie  convo- 
cation room,  which  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and 
away  into  the  halls  beyond  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  speakers.  The  Mayor,  after  making  a  speech, 
describing  the  object  and  field  of  the  institution, 
introduced  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  who 
was  followed  by  the  Provincial  Premier,  Hon.  W.  S. 
Fielding  ;  Senator  Primrose,  of  Pictou  ;  the  members 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  Messrs.  Cameron,  Tan- 
ner and  Grant;  Principal  McLellan,  of  the  Pictou 
Academy;  Mr.  Carmichael,  ex-M.  P.;  Hon.  D.  C. 
Eraser,  M.  P.;  the  Warden  of  the  County;  Rev.  A. 
Robertson;  Collector  D.  McDonald  and  ex-Provincial 
Premier,  A.  C.  Bell.  On  the  platform  were  also 
Inspector  McLellan  and  other  leading  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  and  the  audience  was  largely  made  up  of 
the  leading  professional  men  in  the  county.  Rev. 
Dr.  Patterson  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer, 
and  a  local  choir  interspersed  the  proceedings  with 
music. 

The  building  is  a  plain  but  shapely  structure  of 
brick  and  red-brown  sandstone,  with  very  effectively 
artistic  entrances  on  the  two  opposite  .sides.  Its  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  is  done  by  the  most  improved 
form  of  the  Smead  system.  The  rooms  are  finished 
in  rough  plaster  and  very  fine  hardwood  throughout. 
On  the  science  side  there  is  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  of 
full  size,  opening  into  each  other.  The  ordinary 
lecture  room,  seated  with  the  most  approved  patent 
desks,  is  in  the  centre.  On  one  side  is  the  chemical 
laboratory  for  the  full  class,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  physical  laboratory.  This  is  the  first  high  school 
building  with  such  ample  provision  for  the  teaching 
of  science  as  it  should  be  taught.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  rooms  capable  of  furnishing  superior 
accommodations  for  collections,  museum,  library, 
committee  rooms,  as  well  as  a  large  convocation  room. 

A  sixteen  foot  ensign  floated  gaily  from  the  flag- 
pole. The  building  opens  with  its  own  flag.  The 
name  and  date  of  the  building  is  with  capital  decora- 
tive effect  worked  into  the  face  of  the  building  in 
plain  characters.  The  grounds  have  also  been  put 
into  perfect  shape. 

But  while  New  Glasgow  may  be  proud  of  its  high 
school  building,  it  has  no  less  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  high  school  staff,  which  already  numbers  three,  all 
of  whom  entered  the  university  as  Munro  bursary 
winners  and  left  as  honor  men.     The  principal  ia 
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already  known  as  one  of  the  promising  young  literary 
men  of  Canada,  already  distinguished  as  a  writer  and 
as  a  student  of  the  early  sources  of  English  and  cog- 
nate languages.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have 
lately  noticed  the  contributions  of  D.  M.  Soloan  in 
the  Week,  of  Toronto.  A.  0.  Macrae  shows  the 
literary  culture  and  philosophical  proclivities  which 
any  one  knowing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macrae,  of  St.  John, 
would  judge  his  clever  son  to  have  honestly  come  by. 
The  latest  addition,  though  latest,  not  least,  is  Dr.  W. 
H.  Magee,  who,  in  addition  to  his  experience  as  an 
academic  and  normal  school  teacher,  and  his  honor 
course  in  the  chemical  science  at  Dalhousie,  added  a 
post  graduate  course  in  chemistry,  winning  his  D.  Sc. 
with  honor  and  original  work  which  has  already 
brought  his  name  before  the  scientific  world.  Isew 
Glasgow  high  school  will  probably  not  long  be  able 
to  hold  these  men;  but  it  is  very  fortunate  for  high 
school  education  in  Kova  Scotia  that  they  are  inaugu- 
rating the  work  in  this  snpL-rior  building;  and  par- 
ticularly fortunate  is  it  that  the  fitting  up  of  the  new 
laboratories  falls  to  the  hands  of  so  competent  a  man 
as  Dr.  Magee.  The  result  must  be  a  lively  stimulus 
to  the  proper  development  of  high  school  teaching 
throughout  the  province 


For  the  Review.  I 

Same  Questions  on  Othello. 

1.  What  is  Roderigo  grumbling  about  when  the 
first  scene  opens?  What  is  the  "this"'  of  line  three, 
and  the  "  t-uch  a  matter"  of  line  five? 

2.  Miirk  the  scansion  of  all  lines  in  Act  I,  Scene  1, 
that  contain  "  Rodeiigo,"  and  determine  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  name.  How  is  it  pronounced  on  the 
stage? 

3.  Apply  the  method  indicated  in  No.  2  to  the 
names  of  some  of  tjie  other  characters. 

4.  Who  is  the  first  "  him  "  in  Act  I,  Scene  2  t 

6.  Act  I,  Scene  3,  from  beginning  down  to  "danger 
profit  less."  Translate  into  English  prose  of  to-day 
as  talked  in  the  street  and  at  the  fireside. 

6.  The  following  words  and  phrases  are  taken  from 
Act  I.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  as  determined  by 
the  context.  If  you  can't  do  this,  consult  any  of  the 
ordinary  books  of  reference.  Unless  you  are  merely 
cramming  the  play  for  examination  you  had  better 
not  look  at  the  "Notes"  in  your  edition  until  you 
have  exhaused  all  your  other  means  of  research. 

From,  in,  by,  for,  my  peculiar  end,  my  particular 
grief,  counter-caster,  ancient,  knave,  owe,  grange, 
odd-even,  another  of  his  fathom,  deserve,  yerk'd, 
demerits,  marry,  cue,  as  double  as,  parts,  composition, 
dear,  do  his  spite,  motion,  learn,  royal  siege,  sentence, 


fortitude,  my  perfect  soul,  affects,  sequestration, 
snipe,  a  land  carrack,  jump  on  a  just  account,  slubber, 
grise,  agnize,  perdurable. 

7.  Repeat  No.  6  for  the  other  acts,  making  your 
own  selection  of  words  and  phrases. 

8.  Was  "news"  singular  or  plural  when  Shakes- 
peare wrote  Othello?    Cite  all  the  evidence. 

9.  "  Who  are  you  going  to  vote  for  V  Is  this 
good  English  or  not?     Give  quotations  from  Othello. 

Note  that  you  are  not  asked  if  the  above  expression 
is  grammatical  or  not,  and  note  also  that  quotations 
from  Othello  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  now 
good  English  or  not. 

10.  Who  use  "thou"  and  "thee"  in  the  play? 
To  whom?     Under  what  circumstances? 

11.  Make  a  collection  of  other  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities found  in  the  play,  and  write  good,  sensible 
notes  on  them. 

12.  If  you  are  interested  in  Prosody,  make  a  collec- 
tion of  the  metrical  peculiarities  and  tell  what  is  the 
peculiarity  in  each  case. 

13.  Write  a  report  on  any  of  the  following  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  the  play  :  Historical  refer- 
ences, classical  and  mythical  allusions,  dress  and 
social  customs,  geography,  anachronisms,  trade  and 
commerce. 

14.  Was  Shakespeare's  Othello  really  a  Moor,  or  a 
Negro,  or  what?  Collect  all  the  evidence  in  the  play 
bearing  on  this  suliject.  How  ij  the  stage  Othello 
made  up? 

15.  Which  of  Shakespeare's  heroines  rejected  a 
Moor  who  wooed  her?  What  were  her  reasons  for 
doing  s  I?  Why  didn't  Desdemona  refuse  Othello  on 
the  same  grounds?  Answer  by  quotations  as  much 
as  possible. 

16.  What  other  instances  of  jealousy  occur  in 
Shakespeare?  Compare  the  origin,  growth,  etc.,  of 
the  passion  in  these  cases  with  the  same  in  Othello. 

17.  Collect  and  discuss  all  the  evidence  supplied 
in  the  play  as  to  lago's  motives  for  his  villainy. 

18.  Compare  lago  with  Shakespeare's  other  villains. 

19.  How  much  time  elapses  between  Othello's  land- 
ing in  Cyprus  and  his  murder  of  Desdemona  ?  How 
much  time  seems  to  elapse?  By  what  means  is  the 
illusion  produced? 

20.  On  which  day  of  the  week  is  the  murder 
committed? 

21.  How  old  are  the  principal  characters  in  the 
play?    How  do  you  know? 

22.  Comment  on  some  of  the  less  obvious  points  in 
the  poet's  delineation  of  Othello. 

23.  "There  is  not  a  mite  of  jealousy  in  Othello, 
and  the  only  jealous  character  in  the  play  is  lago." 
Give  your  opinion  of  this  opinion. 
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24.  Quote  some  of  your  favorite  passages.  If  joii 
cau  tell  why  you  like  them,  do  so. 

25.  Write  out  some  of  what  you  consider  the  most 
obscure  passages.  In  what  part  or  parts  of  each  do 
you  think  the  obscurity  specially  lurks?  What  is  the 
best  explanation  you  can  make  for  yourself  in  each 
case?  What  do  your  "  Notes  "  say,  and  what  do  you 
think  about  what  they  say? 

26.  What  is  meant  by  "a  corrupt  passage?" 
Cite  any  that  you  suspected  of  corruption  before  you 
were  informed  that  they  were  corrupt. 

27.  "  Upon  this  hint  I  spake."  What  was  the 
hint,  and  what  light  does  the  giving  of  the  hint 
throw  upon  the  character  of  the  giver? 

28.  "  Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  Bear, 

And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole." 
Show  by  diagrams  the  positions  of  these  objects  at 
eight  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  November 
15th,  or  at  any  other  hour  or  hours  on  any  other 
date.  How  near  to  your  zenith  does  the  tip  of  the 
Bear's  tail  pass  when  highest,  and  how  near  to  your 
horizon  when  lowest? 

29.  Write  notes  on  the  physiology  and  the  theology 
found  in  the  play. 

30.  Discuss  Emilia's  character  and  her  part  in  the 
play. 

31.  For  what  purpose  did  Shakespeare  put  Roderigo 
into  the  play?  Show  whether  or  not  he  serves  that 
purpose. 

32.  Try  your  hand  at  sketching  the  character  of 
Desdemona.  Use  quotations  freely.  Don't  forget 
that  she  lied  and  swore  and  cheated. 

33.  How  comes  Othello  so  readily  to  suspect  Desde- 
mona of  infidelity  and  not  at  ail  to  suspect  lago  of 
treachery] 

34.  How  does  Shakesi^eare  manage  to  satisfy  your 
idea  of  justice,  while  permitting  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona to  perish  and  yet  letting  lago  live? 

35.  What  do  you  suppose  critics  mean  when  they 
speak  of  Othello  as  "the  most  perfect  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  ?" 

36.  If  you  were  asked,  "What  is  the  ethical  im- 
port of  this  play?"  what  would  you  say? 

A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S. 


"  How  powerful  the  tendency  has  been  and  still  is 
toward  pure  formal  drill  and  word  memory  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that  even  geography  and  history, 
which  are  not  at  all  formal  studies,  but  full  to  over- 
flowing with  interesting  facts  and  laws,  have  been 
reduced  to  a  dry  memorizing  of  words,  phrases 
and  stereotyped  sentences," — McMurry's  "  General 
Method." 


For  the  Ueview.J 

An  Experiment  with  Alcohol. 

Fill  a  bottle  (a  pickle  bottle  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose) nearly  full  of  water.  Then  pour  some  alcohol 
upon  the  water.  Do  7iot  shake  the  mixture.  A 
moment  or  two  afterwards  touch  the  mixture  with  a 
lighted  match.  It  should  burn  until  the  alcohol  has 
been  completely  consumed. 

Question  the  children  in  regard  to  color,  brilliancy 
smoke,  heat  of  the  flame.  Compare  its  color  with 
that  of  water.     Why  does  it  float  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  the  scholars  might  think  that  the 
water  was  burning.  Thus  would  a  few  cents'  worth 
of  alcohol  illustrate  one  chapter  of  the  Health 
Reader.  D. 


For  tlie  Review.] 

Natural  History  in  the  Common  School. 

The  new  course  of  instruction  prescribes  a  series  of 
lessons  on  nature.  Dr.  Bailey's  Natural  History  is 
authorized  for  the  use  of  teachers.  By  reference  to 
the  introduction  to  this  useful  little  compendium,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  author  did  not  intend  that  it 
should  take  the  place  of  the  actual  study  of  nature, 
but  that  it  should  be  mainly  a  guide  to  aid  the  teacher 
in  selecting  objects  for  study.  The  information  it 
contains  was  only  intended  to  enforce  or  supplement 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pupil  from  his  own 
observations  and  experiments. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, careful  and  intelligent  observation  is  emphasized, 
and  that  the  pupils  are  to  be  required  to  make  draw- 
ings, illustrating  the  natural  objects  which  they 
study. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  province  is  required  in  the  normal  school  entrance 
examinations.  Of  course  it  is  expected  that  the 
candidates  will  have  studied  in  the  manner  laid  down 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  that  they  will  have 
really  discovered  the  principal  features  and  qualities 
and  the  more  obvious  relations  of  the  common  minerals, 
plants  and  animals  of  the  province. 

Autumn  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  begin  the  study 
of  minerals.  The  teacher  and  pupils  should  set  to 
work  together  to  collect  a  supply  for  school  use.  It 
will  be  vastly  better  to  have  a  good  stock  of  the  com- 
monest minerals,  so  that  every  pupil  will  have  a  piece 
to  examine  and  test  for  himself,  than  to  have  a  single 
specimen  of  each  of  the  liinds  referred  to  in  the  text. 
The  following  mineraU  and  rocks  will  be  sufficient  : 
Quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  limestone,  gypsum,  limonite, 
hematite,  magnetite,  pyrite,  manganese  ore,  peat, 
soft  coal,  hard  coal,  graphite,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  slate, 
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sandstone,  conglomerate,  granite,  pumice  stone, 
basalt,  or  some  other  kind  of  igneous  rock.  Several 
varieties  of  each  kind  should  be  secured,  if  possible. 
White  and  colored  varieties  of  quartz  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Bits  of  rock  crystal  are  not  uncommon. 
Mica  can  be  got  in  small  sheets  at  a  hardware  store. 
Common  limestone  can  be  found  in  many  places. 
Chalk  can  be  bought  in  the  natural  state  at  most 
hardware  stores.  Marble  clippings  can  be  got  with- 
out price  at  marble  works.  Limestone  rocks  usually 
contain  transparent  crystallized  varieties.  Fine  white 
gypsum  (alabaster)  is  abundant  at  Hillsboro.  The 
coarser  varieties  occur  in  several  localities  in  the  pro- 
vince. The  transparent  variety,  selenite,  can  gener- 
ally be  found  in  the  "  plaster  rock." 

If  all  the  aqueous  rocks  and  granite  do  not  exist 
171  situ  in  the  vicinity,  they  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
glacial  boulders  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
country.  These  boulders  yield  the  best  specimens  of 
granite,  as  they  show  the  difference  between  weathered 
and  unweathered  surfaces.  Specimens  should  be 
selected  which  bring  out  this  important  point  clearly. 

Teachers  can  readily  exchange  minerals  from  their 
several  localities,  or  supply  others  with  those  which 
abound  in  their  neighborhood.  The  inspectors  will 
often  be  able  to  aid  teachers  in  effecting  exchanges. 

Although  the  iron  ores  are  almost  universally  dif- 
fused in  small  particles,  in  the  soil  and  rocks,  good 
specimens  for  class  work  are  not  to  be  found  in  most 
localities.  P^eldspar,  although  pieces  of  suitable  size 
may  sometimes  be  got  out  of  granitic  rocks,  will 
usually  have  to  be  obtained  from  a  distance,  not- 
withstanding its  commonness.  These,  and  any  other 
of  the  before-mentioned  minerals  not  readily  obtain- 
able, in  good  specimens,  may  be  purchased  quite 
cheaply  from  dealers. 

Geo.  L.  English,  739  and  741  Broadway,  New 
York,  Dr.  A.  E.  Foote,  4116  Elm  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia, and  others,  issue  catalogues,  which  may  be  had 
on  application,  from  which  prices  may  be  learned. 

The  earnest  teacher  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
securing  a  good  stock  of  all  the  minerals  and  rocks  I 
have  mentioned.  The  outlay  iij  money  need  not 
exceed  three  or  four  dollars.  If  the  school  possesses 
no  suitable  cabinet,  the  teacher  and  pupils  should 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  few  wooden  trays  to 
hold  the  minerals.  These  trays  may  then  be  packed 
in  a  large  trunk,  which  should  be  kept  locked,  if 
necessary. 

No  chemicals  will  be  needed  except  some  commer- 
cial hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  a  druggist  at  ten  cents,  or  less,  per 
pound.  This  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass 
stopper.     Next  in  order  is  a  number  of  very  small 


bottles  (homoeopathic  vials),  enough  to  supply  one 
for  each  desk.  Put  a  little  acid,  diluted,  if  strong, 
into  each.  An  ordinary  cork  will  last  in  them  for  a 
considerable  time.  Get  some  small  glass  tubing, 
about  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  and  break  it  into 
pieces  two  or  three  inches  long  with  the  aid  of  a  file. 
Place  one  of  these  pieces  on  each  desk  for  extracting 
a  drop  of  the  acid  when  needed  to  apply  to  a  mineral. 
Show  the  pupils  the  effect  of  the  acid  on  the  skin 
and  on  cloth,  that  they  may  exercise  due  care  in  its 
use. 

The  lessons  which  are  about  to  follow  are  quite 
within  the  capacity  of  pupils  in  Grade  VI,  but  will 
be  useful  to  those  of  higher  grades  if  they  have  not 
yet  studied  minerals  in  a  practical  way. 

"  First  Lessons  in  Minerals,"  by  Mrs.  Richards, 
price  10  cents;  and  Crosby's  "  Common  Minerals  and 
Rocks,"  25  cents,  in  paper  cover,  both  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  recommended  for 
the  teacher's  use.  J.  Brittain. 


For  the  Review.  | 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 
By  W.  O.  R.\ymond,  M.  A. 


The  first  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  Madras 
school  in  New  Brunswick  was  printed  in  the  St. 
John  City  Gazette,  of  July  19th  and  26th,  1820.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  document  and  will  afford  to  any- 
one desirous  of  obtaining  the  information  full  parti- 
culars of  the  origin  of  Madras  schools  in  this  pro- 
vince. 

Outside  the  City  of  St.  John  the  first  schools  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  Madras  Board  were  established 
at  Fredericton,  Kingston,  Gagetown,  Sussex  Vale, 
Norton,  Sackvilleand  Hampton.  By  the  close  of  the 
year  1822  the  new  system  was  extending  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  legislatuie  in  February  following, 
Lieut.  Governor  Smyth  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
assured  by  the  House  of  Assembly  that  his  solicitude 
in  extending  the  blessings  of  education  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  "demand  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  present  and  will  be  highly  and  justly  appreciated 
by  succeeding  generations." 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Madras 
Board,  under  which  these  schools  have  always  been 
conducted,  provided  that  the  schools,  with  their  local 
funds,  should  be  under  the  immediate  management 
of  the  minister  and  church  wardens  of  each  parish, 
who  were  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Central  Board. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  Madras  systeiu 
in  New  Brunswick  will  be  evident  from  a  comparison 
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of  the  following  returns,   made  respectively  in   the 
years  1820  and  1824  : 
State    of  the   Madras   School   in    New   Brcnswick, 
JOLY,    1820. 


Scholars 

DailT 

Plaw. 

enrolled. 

attendance. 

Instructors. 

Bovs. 

Girls. 

Boys        Girls. 

Saint  John,  . 

..421 

324 

Geo.  Bragj^. 

>i         11 

179 

145 

Mrs.  Bragg. 

FredBrictoD, 

..    Tl 

50 

Mr   Shelton. 

57 

48 

Mrs   Baird. 

Kingston.     . 

..   54 

35 

James  Condle. 

Gujjetown,    . 

..   35 

35 

Samuel  Babbit. 

Sussex  Vale, 

..   30 

22 

Jos.  B.  Leggett 

..         .. 

33 

23 

Mrs.  Leggett. 

Norton, 

32 

32 

Miss  JIarlin. 
)  Abel  S  Gore. 
\  T.  Carey. 

Sackville. 

...60 

45 

Hampton,     . 

..   20 

20 

Asa  Davidson. 

Total, . 


091    .  301       431 


State  of  the  Madras  School  in   New  Brunswick, 
July,  1824. 

Place. 

St.  John, 

Carleton,  ....  ....  .... 

Kingston,     .  .  ....  .... 

Springfield, .  .  .... 

Hampton,  ....  .... 

Norton ....  .... 

Sussex  Vale,  ....  .... 

Petitcodiac,  ....  .... 

Shediac,    ....  ....  .... 

Westcock,    . .  ....  .... 

Sackville,     . .  ...  ... 

Fort  Cumberland,  ....  .... 

Point  de  Bute,         .... 

Jolicure,  ....  ....  .... 

Chatham, ....  ....  ... 

Newcastle,  . .  ....  .... 

North  Esk, 

St.  George, 

St.  Andrews,  ....  .... 

Grand  Manan— Grand  Harbor, 
North  Head,    . . 

Gagetown, 

Maugerville,  ...  .... 

"        Middle  District,  . . 
Fredericton,  ....  .... 

"  College  School, 

Douglas,  ....  ....  .... 

Queensbury,  ....  .... 

Woodstock— Lower  District, 

Middle  District, . . 

Upper  District,   . . 

Northampton,  ....  .... 

Scotch  Settlement 

Wakefield— Lower  District,     . . 

Middle  District,    . . 

Military  Settlementst— No.  1, . . 

No   2,.. 

No.  S, . . 

No.  4, . . 

Total,  

Add  estimated  daily  attendance 
schools  marked  *,  .... 


Scholars 

Daily 

enrolled. 

attendance 

1222 

197 

143 

96 

113 

* 

81 

24 

75 

26 

60 

* 

114 

38 

50 

45 

53 

30 

118 

45 

40 

* 

105 

49 

62 

52 

50 

32 

51 

40 

166 

39 

66 

43 

72 

38 

156 

94 

89 

43 

76 

40 

117 

25 

52 

38 

39 

* 

79 

50 

357 

* 

45 

23 

45 

* 

36 

» 

135 

36 

76 

35 

35 

* 

36 

20 

86 

31 

90 

21 

140 

38 

131 

36 

159 

24 

116 

34 

An  examination  of  these  returns  shows  that  in 
four  years  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled  had  in- 
creased from  y92  to  4,736,  and  the  daily  attendance 
from  679  to  1,674.  The  increase  certainly  was  a 
notable  one.  Nevertheless,  the  establishment  of 
Madras  schools  called  forth  considerable  opposition 
in  certain  quarters  on  denominational  grounds. 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and 
Baptists  were  all  anxious  their  children  should  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  secular  education,  but  not  equally 
desirous  that  they  should  be  taught  the  church 
catechism  or  be  placed  under  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  rectors  of  the  parishes.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  prejudices  thus  created,  Madras  schools  continued 
to  multiply  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  for  more  than  a  decade 
the  system  overshadowed  all  other  methods  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  New  Brunswick,  and  was, 
upon  the  whole,  a  very  great  boon  to  the  people. 

Speaking  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  province 
at  this  time,  Peter  Fisher,  in  his  little  work, 
"Sketches  of  New  Brunswick,"  (published  in  1825), 
says  that  most  of  the  parish  schools  were  conducted 
on  the  Madras  system.     He  adds  : 


4,7^6 


1,349 


1.674 


+  The  Military  Settlements  wpre  founded  by  a  number  or  disbanded 
soldiers  of  the  8th,  98th  and  IMth  reEjiments,  a"d  of  the  West  India 
Rangers  and  Se«'  Brunswick  Fencil  les.  who,  after  the  p<-ace  with  the 
United  statesiti  I8i4.  settled  on  the  upper  St.  Jonn—bet«  een  thePresque 
Isle  and  the  1  obique. 


The  state  of  learning  in  this  province  is  very  flourishing 
compared  to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  When  the 
country  was  first  settled  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  a 
liberal  education  were  small  and  confined  to  a  few.  From 
this  cause  many  persons  who /ill  important  stations  in  the  several 
counties  are  Jound  very  deficient  in  learning,  but  this,  from 
the  many  provisions  lately  made,  will  cease  in  a  few  years, 
and  men  will  always  be  found  to  fill  all  public  offices  with 
learning  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  several 
duties  with  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the 
public. 

Despite  the  improvement  recently  effected,  to 
which  Mr.  Fisher  refers,  the  condition  of  elementary 
education  throughout  the  province  was  still  very 
unsatisfactory.  Take,  for  example,  the  figures  show- 
ing the  state  of  the  Madras  schools  in  1824.  If  to 
these  there  be  added  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  pupils 
attending  parish  schools  which  were  not  conducted 
on  the  Madras  system,  and  of  the  pupils  in  attendance 
at  private  schools  and  at  the  grammar  schools,  we 
shall  still  find  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  child- 
ren in  New  Brunswick  of  school  age  were  at  school, 
and  that  of  those  enrolled  only  about  33  per  cent 
were  present  daily.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  very  great  satisfaction  with 
which  the  rapid  increase  of  schools  was  regarded  by 
the  legislature  and  by  the  public  generally ;  at  the 
same  time  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  common 
school  education  in  the  province  had  heretofore  been 
in  rather  a  deplorable  condition. 
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Having  now  arrived  at  the  limit  of  the  period  to 
which  we  have  confined  our  researches,  we  shall  trace 
the  history  of  the  Madras  school  no  further,  but  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  another  subject.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  here  that  the  very  rapid  rise  of 
the  Madras  system  was  in  due  course  succeeded  by  a 
decline  which,  though  not  equally  rapid,  sufficed  to 
show  that  the  glowing  anticipations  of  some  of  its 
promoters  were  not  destined  to  be  realized,  and  that 
the  system  of  education,  which  should  "forever  put 
an  end  to  the  race  of  dunces,"  still  lay  in  the  dim, 
shadowy  future. 


Teachers'  Co  ventions. 


Chahlotte  County,  N.  B.,  Institute. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Charlotte  County 
Tenchers'  Institute  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  St  Andrews. 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  4th  and  5lh.  Despite  the 
unfavorable  weather  there  was  an  enrolment  of  eifjhty  five 
teachers  Mr  Wm.  Brodie,  the  president,  occupied  the 
chair.  On  Thursday  morning,  after  routine  business,  an 
opening;  address  was  given  by  Inspector  Carter,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  outlined  the 
work  of  the  coming  year,  more  especially  in  connection  with 
the  new  course  of  instruction  and  changes  in  textbooks 
He  sroke  of  the  obligations  that  many  districts  were  under 
to  teachers  for  their  untiring  and  earnest  efforts  in  regard 
to  im|)rovcments  of  various  kinds.  He  hoped  the  same  zeal 
would  characterize  the  future. 

Mr  J  W  Richardson  read  a  very  excellent  paper, 
entitled,  "Physical  Geography,"  which  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  F.  0  Sullivan,  G  M.  Johnson,  P.  G.  McFarlane, 
J    B   Sutherland  and  T.  J.  Allen. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  addressed  the  Institute.  Dr. 
Inch  asked  the  teachers  to  be  students,  to  pursue  a  defined 
couise  of  study,  either  looking  to  a  higher  class  of  license 
or  to  some  definite  end.  They  should  endeavor,  instead  of 
trying  to  know  something  about  everything,  to  know  every- 
thing about  something.  Any  ambitious  teacher  could  find 
time  to  read  three  hours  daily  and  not  neglect  either  her 
Bchool  or  social  duties.  A  teacher  should  be  the  peer  of  the 
best  educated  man  or  woman  in  the  community,  and  to  be 
this  must  study.  He  advised  all  teachers  to  be  students  of 
the  English  language  and  English  literature,  remarking  that 
our  own  literature  was  richer  than  the  literature  of  any  other 
language,  not  excepting  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Dr. 
Inch  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour,  aud  his  address  was  full  of 
encouragement  to  the  teachers. 

Thursday  evening  the  teachers  again  assembled  in  Memorial 
Hall.  The  visiting  teachers  were  the  guests  of  the  St. 
Andrews  teachers  and  their  friends.  The  hall  was  very 
prettily  decorated  with  flowers,  pictures  and  draperies. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  present  in  all.  The  even- 
ing's entertainment  consisted  of  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Mr.  DeWolfe,  of  the  St.  Andrews  school  board,  an  address 
by  Dr  Inch,  and  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal.  At 
the  close  refreshments  were  served.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  a  social  way,  and  was  most  delightful  and  enjoyable. 


Friday  morning  the  Institute  was  divided  into  sections 
To  the  primary  section  Miss  Phillips  read  a  paper,  entitled, 
"First  Steps  in  Reading."  In  the  intermediate  section, 
presided  over  l>y  Mr  F.  O  Sullivan,  grammar  and  spelling 
were  discussed.  This  section  retired  to  the  intermediate 
school  building  and  the  discussions  were  entered  into  freely 
by  many  of  the  teachers,  especially  by  the  lady  teachers 
Those  who  teach  above  Grad*.-  VIII  comprised  the  high 
school  section,  and  they  discussed  the  new  course  of  in- 
struction for  high  schools  and  the  methods  adopted  in  pur- 
suing the  different  subjects  of  the  course. 

The  (ifhcers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  :  Mr.  F  O. 
Sullivan,  president;  Miss  May  Carter,  Vice-president;  Miss 
Georgie  Meredith,  Secretary;  and  Messrs  J  B.  Sutherland 
and  P.  6.  McFarlane,  Committee  of  Management. 

It  »as  decided  that  the  next  Institute  meeting  be  held  in 
St.  Stephen. 


Victoria  Countv,  N.  B.,  Institute 
The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Victoria  County  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  at  Arthurette  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
October  18th  and  I'Jth  Owing  to  the  steady  rainfall  for 
some  days  previous,  the  roads  were  in  very  bad  condition 
and  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it  would  have  been 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The  first  session 
opened  with  Inspector  F.  B  Meagher  in  the  chair.  He  ex- 
plained the  objects  of  the  Institute  and  the  meeting  then 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  ofiicers. 

Papers  on  the  following  subjects  were  read  :  "Temper- 
ance Teaching  in  Schools,"  by  C.  H.  Elliott,  B  A. ;  "  Geo- 
graphy," by  Thos.  Rogers,  Esq.;  "The  Teaching  of  History 
as  a  Means  of  Inculcating  Loyalty,"  by  J.  B  Stevenson; 
"Composition,"  by  Miss  Fletcher  All  were  of  high  merit. 
"Geography,"  by  Mr.  Rogers,  was  especially  practical  and 
instructive.  A  general  discussion  followed  each  paper. 
Other  matters  of  interest  were  also  considered — arithmetic, 
changes  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  in  the  school 
law,  etc. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held,  in  which 
matters  of  common  interest  to  people  and  teachers  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  inspector  and  others.  Songs  and  recitations 
added  life  and  variety.  The  Institute  will  meet  next  year 
at  Andover. 


Restigouche  County,  N   B.,  Institute. 

The  Restigouche  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  the 
school-house  at  Jacquet  River  on  the  4th  and  6th  of  Octo- 
ber. Twenty-eight  teachers  were  present,  also  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Nicholson.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  E  W.  Lewis,  Campbellton;  Vice-president,  Miss 
McPherson,  Tide  Head;  Secretary,  Miss  Currie,  Upper 
Charlo.  Additional  members  of  the  committee,  Miss  Emily 
Blake  and  Miss  Mary  Reid. 

Rev.  T  Nicholson,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  welcomed 
the  teachers  to  Jacquet  River.  He  also  gave  a  lesson  on 
"Tides,"  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  Institute. 
The  president  then  read  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Inch,  stating 
the  cause  of  his  absence.  The  u.se  of  the  blackboard  in 
teaching  arithmetic  was  discussed,  all  deciding  that  it  is  an 
invaluable  aid  in  teaching  all  subjects.     Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis 
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outlined  his  method  of  teaching  "  General  Results  in  Multi- 
plication,"' (algebra)  Miss  Barnes,  of  the  Campbellton 
primary  department,  outlined  on  the  blackboard  her  method 
of  teaching  '•  Number"  to  Grade  I. 

Resolved  the  following  be  appointed  a  coiLmittee  to  ex- 
amine the  eshibit  of  manual  work  :  K.  B.  Masterton,  E.  W. 
Lewis  and  Miss  McNair 

On  Friday  morning  Rev  T.  Nicholson  gave  an  admirable 
lesson  on  '•  The  Atmosphere  "  to  a  class  of  school  children, 
who  seemed  to  grasp  very  readily  his  clear  experiments  and 
explanations.  A  short  paper  on  the  "Formation  of  the 
Child's  Character"'  was  read  by  Miss  Devreaux,  and  favor- 
ably criticised  by  the  Institute.  As  Inspector  Jlersereau 
could  not  be  present,  his  paper  on  "Examinations"  was 
reid  by  the  president.  Mr.  W.  R  McMillan,  of  Jacquet 
Rjver,  being  called  on,  made  a  few  remarks,  stating  the 
high  opinion  which  he  had  of  the  teacher's  work.  The 
committee  on  manual  work  decided  that  the  Tide  Head 
school  should  have  the  flag,  as  the  exhibit  from  that  school 
had  been  best  for  three  successive  years.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Lewis  present!  d  the  fl:ig  to  the  teacher.  Miss  M.  A.  Mc- 
Pherson.  Miss  Blake  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on 
"  History  ''  The  Institute  decided  to  meet  in  the  spring 
instead  of  the  fall,  as  the  short  term  is  already  much  broken 
The  surplus  funds  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  be  used  in 
buying  a  dictionary  for  competition  in  manual  work,  the 
school  getting  it  for  three  successive  years  to  keep  it. 


Wkstmorlakd  County,  N.  B.,  Institdte. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Westmorland 
County  Institute  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Victoiia  school,  Moncton,  October  4ih,  the  president,  S.  W. 
lions,  in  the  chair.  The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected:  President,  Geo.  J  Oulton;  Vice-presi- 
deal,  A.  O  Blenus;  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  W.  Irons. 
Additional  members  of  executive,  C.  E.  Lund,  Annie  J. 
Moore. 

Mr.  W.  M.  McDonald  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on 
"  Geometry,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  it  was  generally 
necessary  to  introduce  the  study  by  experimental  work. 
Have  the  pupils  come  prepared  with  scissors,  paper,  ruler 
and  compass,  and  by  skilfully  directed  questions  lead  them 
to  see  the  tiulh  of  the  proposition.  Do  not  give  them  books 
He  thought  it  best  not  to  question  the  pupil  until  the  proof 
was  finished.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Slessrs.  Lund, 
Wilbur  and  Oulton.  and  by  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Bleakney. 

Prof  Tweedie,  of  Mount  Allison,  then  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Relation  of  the  Schools  to  Spoken  and  Written  Eng- 
lish "  In  this  paper  the  Professor  stated  that  their  experience 
at  Mouut  Allison  was  that  those  who  presented  themselves 
for  matriculation  generally  handed  in  poorer  papers  in  Eng- 
lish than  in  any  other  subject.  He  also  denounced  the  use 
of  slang  phrases  and  doubtful  words,  such  as  are  often  seen 
in  the  press  of  the  day. 

Mr.  James  M.  Palmer,  Principal  of  Mount  Allison 
Academy  being  present,  was  called  upon,  and  gave  an  ex- 
cellent address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  criticised  some  of 
the  ideas  advanced  by  Prof.  Tweedie. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  largely  attended  public  meeting 
was  held   in   the  Assembly   Hall   and  excellent   addresses 


j  delivered  by  H.  A.  Powell,  M.  P.  P.,  and  Revs.  Brown  and 

'  Weeks.     Prof.  Watts'  orchestra   furnished  excellent  music 
between  the  addresses. 

At  Friday  morning's  session  Miss  Moore,  of  Petitcodiac, 
read  an  exrelletit  paper  on  "  The  New  Temperance  Text- 
books." In  the  afternoon  a  paper  written  by  Miss  Murphy, 
subject,  "  Canadian  History,"  was  read.  The  Institute  then 
took  up  session  in  three  divisions.  Advanced,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  F  A.  Dixon;  subject  discussed.  Methods  of 
Teaching  Writing.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Wilbur  and  carried  on  by  Messrs  O'Blenus,  Oulton,  Dixon, 
McDonald.  Irons,  The  Intermediate  division,  presided  over 
by  Miss  Mary  Fawcett,  discussed  Teaching  of  Composition, 
Friday  Afternoon  Exercises,  How  to  Deal  with  Tardiness. 
Among  those  who  spoke  were  Misses  Fawcett,  Bailey, 
Adams,  Goodwin,  Colpitts,  Copp,  Fleetwood  and  Ellmore, 
and  Messrs.  McFarlane,  Wells,  Alward,  Anderson  and 
Wilson.  The  Primary  division  was  presided  over  by  C  R. 
Palmer,  Esq  ,  secretary  Board  of  Trustees.  Moncton.  The 
following  topics  were  discussed:  Child  Mind  and  How  it 
Should  be  Trained,  Sight  Rrading-  How  Taught,  Sounds 
of  Letters  and  How  Built,  Kindergarten  in  the  Primary 
Grades,  Vertical  Writing,  Language.  Shortly  after  four 
o'clock  the  different  divisions  re-assembled  in  the  hall. 
Here  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  Several  places 
for  holding  next  year's  Institute  were  suggested  as  suitable, 

and,  on  motion.  Port  Elgin  was  selected 

The  Institute   then   adjourned      The  enrolment  was  one 

hundred  and  twenty-one — the  largest  in  its  history. 


NORTHDMBEKLAND    CoUNTT,    N.   B.,    INSTITUTE. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Institute  met  in  the 
Convent  school,  at  Chatham,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  was  opened  by  President  F  P.  Yorston  Inspector 
Mersereau  said  that  the  Institute  had,  in  a  measure,  to 
supplement  the  practice  in  teaching  given  to  the  normal 
school.  He  regretted  exceedingly  that  the  present  over- 
crowded state  of  the  normal  school  did  not  permit  the 
student  teachers  to  spend  more  than  thirty  minutes  in  the 
practice  department  during  a  nine  months'  course.  The 
conse()ucnce  was  that  the  student  teachers,  though  well 
equipped  in  theory,  were  entirely  wanting  in  practice.  The 
older  teachers  should  contribute  leaves  from  their  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  these  young  teachers. 

The  election  of  ofiicers  resulted  as  follows:  Jas  Mcintosh, 
President;  Alice  Loggie,  Vice-president;  M.  R  Benn, 
Secretary;  Miss  V.  Wright  and  D.  L.  Mitchell,  additional 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  discussion  on  Canadian  history  was  taken  part  in  by 
Miss  Dunnett,  Mr.  Yorston,  Miss  Mersereau,  Sisters  Walsh, 
Barden,  Sullivan  and  others.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Institute  that,  according  to  the  new  course, 
too  much  Canadian  history  was  required  from  Grade  VIII. 
Miss  Essie  ilersereau  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the 
Advantage  to  be  Derived  from  the  Study  of  Botany.  Presi. 
dent  Mcintosh  read  a  thuut^htful  paper  on  the  Duties  of  a 
Principal  and  how  far  be  can  make  his  usefulness  felt. 
Sister  Barden  read  a  practical  and  suggestive  paper  on 
Drawing,  and  Inspector  Mersereau  one  on  the  Utility  of  the 
Written  Examination,     In  this  the  following  reasons  were 
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given  for  their  more  general  use  in  schools:  1st.  It  provides 
a  review  of  work  done.  2nd.  It  cultivates  the  habits  of 
attention.  3rd.  It  promotes  self-reliance.  4th.  It  leads  to 
concise  thinking  and  leadiness  in  commanding  thought. 
5th.  It  is  a  test  of  t/nching  to  the  teacher  and  of  learning 
to  the  pupil.  6th.  It  develops  intellectual  sturdiness.  It 
gives  practice  in  composition,  grammar,  spelling,  etc. 

The  excellent  papers  were  discussed  very  generally  by 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  meeting 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  Northumberland 
County.  After  a  discussion  on  Discipline,  led  by  the  Rev. 
Jos.  McCoy,  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  next  year  at 
Newcastle. 


The   Classics: 


Their  Use,   Present  Position  and 
Future  Prospects. 


[Condensed  from  Prof.  Howard  Murray's  inaugural  address  Dalhousie 
College,  Halifax,  September  2Uth.] 

*  *  *  The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons 
which  occur  to  me  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek: 
1st.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  not  even  one's  own 
language  can  be  thoroaghly  mastered,  from  a  gram- 
matical point  of  view,  without  a  knowledge  of  some 
second  language  with  which  to  compare  and  contrast  it. 
*  *  2nd.  The  extent  to  wnich  the  classical  lan- 
guages have  entered  into  our  own  vocabulary  renders 
it  necessary  to  know  something  of  these,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  thorough  comprehension  of  our  own  language; 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  know  best  that  of  which  we 
make  the  most  use,  language  must  be  given  the  fore- 
most place  in  our  studies.  Of  the  English  vocabulary, 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the  number  of  words 
coming  from  old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  amounts  to 
not  much,  if  any,  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole, 
while  those  coming  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  may 
be  set  down  as  not  less  than  eight-tenths.  *  * 
The  modern  literatures,  including  our  own,  are  so 
largely  indebted  both  in  form  and  substance  to  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome  that  they  cannot  be  fully  appre- 
ciated except  by  those  who  have  an  acquaintance 
with  classical  literature.  Among  men  there  are  few 
rules  that  have  no  exception,  but  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  greatest  writers  and 
speakers  of  modern  times  have  been  those  who  have 
been  students  of  the  ancient  classics.  *  *  4th. 
Besides  being  directly  or  indirectly  the  source  of  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  language,  Latin  is  the 
parent  of  several  other  European  languages,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  a  person  re- 
quiring to  make  himself  acquainted  with  any  of  these 
would  find  his  task  very  much  simplified  and  short- 
ened by  a  previous  knowledge  of  Latin.  *  *  5th. 
A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  opens  up  to 
us  a  great  literature.  *  *  *  <<  Well,"  you  say, 
"  we  believe  that  the  literature  of  these  languages  is 


very  fine,  but  what  proportion  of  those  in  our  schools 
ever  proceed  far  enough  to  appreciate  it?"  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  proportion  is  exceedingly  small, 
bat  where  does  the  fault  lie?  *  *  The  remedy  is 
not  in  less  classics,  but  more  of  them.  Only  give 
them  a  fair  chance  and  see  what  the  result  will  be. 
*  *  6th.  The  moral  effect  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
classics  upon  youthful  minds  is  very  great.  In  the 
literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  to  be  found  the 
most  memorable  examples  of  all  the  virtues,  examples 
that  have  been  accepted  as  ideal  by  the  civilized 
world  of  courage,  of  constancy,  of  endurance,  of 
virtue,  of  filial  affection,  of  love  of  country.  *  * 
In  education  character  unquestionably  stands  before 
everything  else,  and  in  its  influence  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  character  language  has  an  immeasurable 
advantage  over  mathematics  and  science.  7th.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  furnish  us  with  a  means 
of  training  and  disciplining  the  minds  of  the  young, 
which  is  better  than  that  furnished  by  any  other 
study. 

*  *  *  Let  us  see  what  is  brought  into  play  in  the 
making  out  of  a  Latin  sentence.  First  there  is  the 
memory,  in  recalling  the  meaning  of  words  previously 
met;  then  observation  and  comjiarison  in  noting  the 
cases  of  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives,  and  deter- 
mining which  adjective  goes  with  which  noun,  in 
noting  the  voice,  mood,  tense,  number  and  person  of 
verbs,  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  etc.;  then  reason  a.nd  judgment  in  deciding, 
for  example,  why  this  noun  is  in  the  genitive  case 
and  that  one  in  the  ablative,  why  one  verb  is  in  the 
subjunctive  mood  and  another  in  the  infinitive,  why 
one  of  the  third  personal  pronouns  is  used  in  one 
clause  and  a  different  one  in  the  next,  why  the  same 
conjunction  is  followed  by  an  indicative  mood  in  one 
place  and  by  a  subjunctive  in  another;  finally  clis- 
crwiination  and  tade  must  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  their  arrangement  in  translating  into 
English.  No  other  subject  furnishes  such  constant 
steady  exercise.  The  mind  must  be  continually  on 
the  alert.  At  the  same  time  it  never  receives  a  strain 
from  over-exertion.  The  result  is  the  formation  of 
habits  of  industry  and  accuracy,  and  the  development 
of  healthy  mental  muscle  which  can  be  turned  to 
account  in  any  direction. 

*  *  *  At  a  meeting  held  last  June  in  the  Halifax 
Academy,  our  English  teacher,  Miss  Mackintosh, 
whose  judgment  carries  weight,  declared  that  those 
taking  Latin  and  Greek  had  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  English  grammar  and  were  doing  far  more 
satisfactory  work  in  her  subjects  than  those  taking 
the  modern  languages.  *  *  In  our  A  class  there 
is  a  bifurcation,  or  parting  of  the  ways,  some  taking 
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a  course  that  is  mainly  classical  with  a  few  mathe- 
matical subjects,  and  some  taking  one  that  is  mainly 
made  up  of  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects  with 
a  few  classical.  Speaking  of  this  class  towards  the 
end  of  the  term,  Mr.  Morton,  the  mathematical  and 
science  master,  declared  that  the  classical  students 
were  beating  the  mathematical  in  their  own  sub- 
jects. 

*  *  *  Dr.  Harris,  U.  S.  Education  Commissioner: 
"  One  may  say  that  of  a  hundred  boys,  fifty  of  whom 
had  studied  Latin  for  a  period  of  si.x  months,  while 
the  other  fifty  had  not  studied  Latin  at  all,  the  fifty 
with  a  smattering  of  Latin  would  possess  some  slight 
impulse  towards  analyzing  the  legal  and  political  view 
of  human  life,  and  surpass  the  other  fifty  in  this 
direction.  Placed  on  a  distant  frontier,  with  the 
task  of  building  a  new  civilization,  the  fifty  with  the 
smattering  of  Latin  would  furnish  law-makers  and 
political  rulers,  legislators  and  builders  of  the 
state." 

Speaking  of  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Committee  of 
Ten,  and  of  the  conferences,  the  lecturer  goes  on  to 
say:  Here  is  to  be  found  the  best  judgment  and  com- 
bined wisdom  of  a  hundred  experts  in  various  lines  of 
thought,  a  hundred  men  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion beyond  and  above  everything  else,  and  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause.  *  *  It  carries 
with  it  a  weight  of  authority  that  is  irresistible.  *  * 
Here  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  century  of 
educational  experts:  "Selection  for  the  individual 
is  necessary  to  thoroughness,  and  to  the  imparting  of 
power  as  distinguished  from  information  ;  for  any 
large  subject  whatever,  to  yield  Us  training  value, 
must  be  pursued  through  several  years  and  be  studied 
from  three  to  five  times  a  week,  and  if  each  subject 
studied  is  thus  to  claim  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
pupil's  school  time,  then  clearly  the  individual  pupil 
can  give  attention  to  only  a  moderate  number  of 
subjects."  *  *  "  If  in  a  secondary  school  Latin  is 
steadily  pursued  for  four  years  with  four  or  five  hours 
a  week  devoted  to  it,  that  subject  will  be  worth  more 
to  the  pupil  than  the  sum  of  half  a  dozen  other  sub- 
jects, each  of  which  has  one-sixth  of  the  time  allotted 
to  Latin." 

Is  Latin  to  have  such  a  certificate  of  character  and 
of  soundness  in  the  new  world  in  the  closing  years  of 
thiseulightened  scientific  nineteenth  century?  Where 
are  those  who  have  been  shouting  that  the  classics 
must  go;  who  have  been  prophesying  that  they  will 
go;  who  have  been  telling  us  that  they  are  going  ; 
and  who  have  sometimes  varied  the  monotony  by 
assuring  us  that  they  have  already  gone?  They 
are  like  the  poor.  They  are  here  still,  and  they  will 
be;  neither  are  they  silenced,  nor  can  they  be. 


The  Difficulty  of  Teaching  English, 

Those  persons  who  find  fault  with  the  teaching  of 
English  in  our  schools  almost  universally  underesti- 
mate the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  the  teacher. 
People  talk  as  if  it  were  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  acquire  the  correct  use  of  one's  native  language  ; 
when  in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 
Children  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  brought  up  in 
families  where  an  incorrect  expression  is  rare  learn 
correctness  of  speech  without  thought  or  effort. 
But  such  conditions  are  rare.  The  great  majority 
of  children  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  use  of 
ungrammatical  language  before  they  become  aware  of 
it.  Most  teachers  have  the  same  difficulties  to  over- 
come that  beset  their  pupils,  and  comparatively  few 
succeed  in  overcoming  them.  They  have  no  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  language.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  lean  on  the  grammar,  and  it  often  leaves 
them  in  the  lurch.  An  independent  knowledge  of 
speech  can  be  acquired  only  through  extensive  and 
painstaking  study  of  literature.  But  how  few  teach- 
ers have  the  time  for  this.  After  all  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  average  school-boy  or  school- 
girl with  mere  formal  knowledge.  From  the  practi- 
cal standpoint  they  can,  without  doubt,  be  more  use- 
fully employed  than  in  acquiringa  thorough  knowledge 
of  any  language,  even  their  own.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  find  a  remedy. — Journal 
of  Pedagogy. 

Connection  Between  Expression  and  Thought. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Scudder,  in  his  paper,  The  Academic 
Treatment  of  Eaglish,  in  the  iSlovember  Atlantic, 
speaks  of  the  connection  between  clear  expression 
and  clear  thought :  No  single  aid  to  the  formation  of 
clear  thought  is  so  great  as  the  practice  of  clear  ex- 
pression, and  common  sense  no  less  than  educated 
experience  shows  unmistakably  that  it  is  a  blunder 
when  lucidity  and  finish  of  expression  are  neglected 
in  any  study.  lo  is  as  important  to  stale  a  mathema- 
tical problem  exactly  as  it  is  to  use  figures  which 
permit  no  doubt  as  to  their  value.  As  well  confound 
3  and  8  in  setting  down  those  figures  as  to  omit  pro- 
per copulatives  in  preseuting  the  sum  in  which  they 
are  used.  And  as  one  comes  into  the  field  of  the 
humanities,  the  demand  for  faultless  expression  is 
more  imperative.  A  slovenly  historical  statement, 
though  ic  contain  all  the  facts  correctly;  a  naif- 
finished  answer  to  a  question  in  phiiosoptiy,  thuugh 
it  show  that  the  solution  is  held;  a  bald  translation 
which  succeeds,  as  a  boy  says,  in  giving  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  should  not  be  tolerated;  and  any  teacher. 
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however  learned  in  his  science  or  art,  who  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  good  English  and  cheap 
colioqiiiiilism  should  bo  regarded  as  disqualified.  If 
one  could  be  sure  that  every  instructor  in  college 
possessed  a  thorough  discrimination  in  this  regard, 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  might  safely  be  left  vacant. 
Indeed,  such  a  vacancy  would  be  eloquent  in  its 
witness  to  the  important  educational  truth  that  Eng- 
lish literature  and  tlie  power  of  writing  do  not  form 
a  monogamous  union. 


Beginning  Spelling 

The  first  step  toward  good  spelling  is  observation 
of  forms  in  general.  The  early  lessons  in  drawing 
tend  toward  correct  spelling.  Busy-work  which 
involves  assorting,  grouping,  and  comparing  different 
shapes  and  sizes  of  cardboard  figures,  or  selecting 
from  unassorted  material,  words  which  have  been 
learned,  tends  to  develop  this  power.  I  have  found 
it  interesting  as  well  as  helpful  to  ask  the  pupils, 
during  the  first  week  of  school,  to  copy  upon  paper 
an  arrangement  of  different  forms  upon  the  slaie  or 
board.  The  exercise  should  be  repeated  after  a 
month's  study,  and  the  results  compared.  They 
should  show  marked  improvement  iu  seeing-power. 

The  second  step  is  copying  words  or  sentences  from 
the  board.  Here  is  the  source  of  many  wrong  habits, 
where  good  habits  should  begin.  Carelessness,  indif- 
ference, or  inattention  allowed  in  this  exercise 
develops  into  a  hampering  weight  which  is  with 
difficulty  removed  in  later  years.  The  work  should 
be  carefully  inspected,  and  accurate  copying  secured 
from  the  first.  Hero  should  begiu,  also,  the  habit 
of  seeing  accurately  the  first  time  the  attempt  is 
made.  To  ensure  this,  the  teacher  should  write  the 
word  upon  the  board,  the  children  should  study  it 
attentively  a  moment  and  then  the  word  should  be 
written  from  the  mental  picture  obtained, — the  form 
upon  the  blackboard  having  been  erased, —  N.  Y. 
School  Journal. 


Even  grammar  would  be  more  interesting  if  it  were 
made  more  literary  and  more  poetical.  The  very 
examples  may  be  borrowed  fmm  beautiful  verses  or 
phrases  from  the  best  writers;  they  may  thus  repre- 
sent real  works  of  art,  and  the  child  will  very 
soon  acquire  a  sense  of  style,  i.  e.,  beauty  of  form. 
He  will  read  these  verses  again  and  again,  and  each 
will  be  associated  in  his  mind  with  some  rule  of 
language.  He  will  see  why  a  certain  phrase  from 
Bossuet  or  Pascal  is  considered  fine,  and  that  even 
the  correctness  of  this  phrase,  its  gramriiaiical  logic, 
and  ltd  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the  language, 
are  the  basis  of  this  literary  beauty. — Aljred  FuuiUee. 


Keeping  In. 

Many  teachers  feel  that  they  must  keep  the  disobe- 
dient, the  lazy,  and  the  late  comers  after  school. 
They  say  that  is  the  only  way  to  punish  the  first,  to 
get  knowledge  into  the  second,  and  to  cause  the 
third  to  be  punctual.  It  is  done  conscientiously;  it  is 
no  pleasure  to  the  teacher,  he  certainly  suffers.  But 
should  it  be  done?  Should  the  plan  be  followed  as 
a  plan? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  distinctly,  no.  The 
teacher  has  been  there  long  enough,  and  so  has  the 
pupil.  Only  now  and  then  should  the  teacher  and 
pupil  remain:  (1)  For  private  conversation;  {i)  at 
the  instance  of  the  pupil  generally  for  special  assist- 
ance; (.3)  for  preparation  for  special  exercises — this 
voluntary.  Only  in  the  first  case  is  it  to  be 
involuntary. 

But  what  shall  he  do  with  the  disobedient?  The 
subjtct  is  too  great  to  be  discussed  at  length  here  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  keeping  in  is  not  a  terror  to 
evil  doers.  The  plan  of  dismissing  all  but  certain 
ones  five  minu'es  before  the  hour  is  adopted  by  some, 
as  those  who  have  done  well  file  out  first,  and  are 
followed  by  others  who  have  not  done  so  well,  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  that  may  be  valuable. 

But  the  objection  against  "  Keeping  in  "  is  that  it 
fails  in  its  object.  When  it  is  done  as  a  punish- 
ment, the  pupil  soon  ceases  to  have  any  fear  of  it. 
Let  the  teacher  ask  to  what  motive  does  it  appeal? 
Usually  the  pupil  objects  to  stay  because  he  wants  to 
be  in  the  company  of  some  other  pupil  on  his  home- 
ward way.  But  he  can  see  that  pupil  to-morrow. 
Those  who  use  this  method  will  observe  that  they 
keep  the  same  pupils  in  day  after  day.  Don't  punish 
with  a  punishment  that  doesn't  punish. — N.  Y. 
School  Journal. 


To  Walk  Properly. 


Lippincotfs  Magazine  says:  Stride  out  to  your  full 
measure,  but  don't  try  to  go  beyond  it;  and  try  not  to 
fall  short  of  it  as  you  go  on.  Keep  the  knees  as 
straight  as  you  can  conveniently,  and  this  will  oblige 
you  to  rise  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  behind  at  each  step. 
The  calf  of  the  leg  is  a  valuable  dement  in  walking, 
and  yet  many  walkers,  by  throwing  thiir  weight  upon 
the  knees  and  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  upper 
leg,  lose  the  push  and  spring  of  the  calf  altogether. 
8u(?h  men  habitually  stand  with  knees  bent,  like  a 
"nprung"  horse,  and  only  straighten  the  knees  by 
an  effort.  The  arms  should  swing  freely,  the  head 
should  be  up  and  the  che.'^t  expanded;  breathe  deep 
and  breathe  slow.  Few  people  walk  right;  yet  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  learn,  and  when  it  is  learned  you 
can  walk  farther,  faster  and  more  enjoyingly  than  if 
you  do  it  wrong. 
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A  Good  Story. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Educational  JotiDial,  of 
Toronto,  tells  the  following  goo  i  story  : 

The public  school  boanl  advertised  for  three 

teachers,  at  salaries  of  8i80  per  annum,  to  611  vacan- 
cies on  their  staff.  Among  ihose  who  responded  was  an 
Ontario  teacher  who,  after  describing  quite  fully  and 
in  a  style  that  kept  back  nothing  from  excessive 
modesty,  his  experience  and  attainments,  and  sub- 
mitting his  testimonials,  closed  as  follows  : 

"  I  will  give  you  my  services  in  either  of  the  rooms 
for  S-IGO  per  annum;  and  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
my  personality,  1  may  say  that  I  stand  six  feet  two 
inches,  etc." 

"  The  reply  of  the  secretary  of  the  school  board 
was  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  application  was  duly  received, 
but  not  considered.  The  board  decided  that  any 
teacher  who  could  so  far  forget  his  manhood  as  to 
attempt  to  uuder-bid  his  fellow  teachers  by  offering 
his  services  for  $460  per  annum,  when  the  salary 
advertised  was  §480  per  annum,  was  not  the  kind  of 
material  they  were  in  search  of. 

"  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  height  is  two 
feet  six,  not  six  feet  two,  as  stated  in  your  application. 
I  am,  etc.,  etc." 


Advice  to  Teachers. 


1.  Gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  your  district. 
3.   Deserve   the    respect   and   confidence   of    your 
directors. 

3.  Comply  cheerfully  with  the  requests  and  wishes 
of  your  county  superintendent. 

4.  Gain  the  love  and  respect  of  your  pupils  by 
your  example  and  precepts. 

5.  Make  your  school-room  attractive  and  pleasant. 
Give  the  room  a  home-like  appearance  as  far  as 
possible. 

6.  Siudy  to  make  the  recitations  of  each  day  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  Do  something  more  than  merely 
hearing  the  pupils  recite. 

7.  Strive  to  exert  such  an  influence  as  will  tend  to 
make  your  pupils  better  men  and  better  women. 

8.  Keep  your  records  in  a  neat,  workmanlike  man- 
ner, so  that  they  will  be  a  credit  to  you  and  a  guide 
to  your  successor. 

9.  Do  not  ask  the  county  superintendent  or  any 
other  visitor  to  conduct  a  recitation;  and  do  not  ask 
anyone  to  address  the  school,  until  just  before  dis- 
missal for  intermission,  and  ajter  you  have  had  the 
pupils  put  their  books  aside. 

10.  Be  prompt;  open  and  close  school  promptly  on 
time,  Using  tne  Standard  time. — School  and  Fireside. 


The  Apple  as  Medicine. 

Dr.  G.  Searles,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  thus  discourses 
on  the  apple  as  medicine:  "  The  apple  is  such  com- 
mon fruit  that  very  few  persons  are  familiar  with  its 
remarkable  eflficacious  medicinal  properiies.  Every- 
body ought  to  know  that  the  very  best  thing  they  can 
do  is  to  eat  apples  Just  before  retiring  for  the  night. 
Persons  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  fruit  are 
liable  to  throw  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  visions 
of  dyspepsia  which  such  a  suggestion  may  summon 
up,  but  no  harm  can  come  to  even  a  delicate  system 
by  the  eating  of  ripe  and  juicy  apples  just  before 
going  to  bed.  The  apple  is  an  excellent  brain  food, 
because  it  has  more  phosphoric  acid  in  easily  digestible 
shape  than  any  other  vegetable  known.  It  excites 
the  action  of  the  liver,  promotes  sound  and  healthy 
sleep,  and  thoroughly  disinfects  the  mouth.  This  is 
not  all.  The  apple  agglutinates  the  surplus  acids  of 
the  stomach,  helps  the  kidney  secretions  and  prevents 
calculus  growths,  while  it  obviates  indigestion,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  preventatives  known  of  diseases  of 
the  throat.  Everybody  should  be  familiar  with  such 
knowledge,  and  I  hope  you  will  disseminate  it.  In 
addition,  next  to  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  it  is  the 
best  antidote  for  the  thirst  and  craving  of  the  person 
addicted  to  the  alcohol  or  the  opium  habit." 


It  is  what  a   learner  does  for   himself,  not  what  is 
done  for  him,  that  educates  him. — Payne. 


He  is  the  master  in  the  field  of  education  who 
possesses  the  ability  to  train  pupils  to  self-activity. — 
Dieateriveq. 


N.  B   IDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Official  Notices. 

AuvAjJCE  OF  Class. 

1.  Teachers  who  hold  certificates  of  having  passed  the  pre- 
liminary examination  for  the  class  desired  (and  only  such) 
may  be  aduiitted  to  the  Normal  School  at  the  beyinning  of 
the  second  term  in  January;  and  to  the  closing  e.xaminations 
for  license  in  June  following. 

2.  Holders  of  third  class  licenses  who  have  spent  only  one 
term  at  the  Normal  School  are  required  to  spenii  an  additional 
winter  term  at  the  Normal  School  before  they  can  be  admit- 
ted to  the  closing  examinations  for  advance  of  class. 

3  Holders  of  second  class  licenses  who  have  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  forfiist  class,  may  he  exi  mptcd  by 
attending  an  additional  winter  terra  at  the  Nnrmal  School 
from  the  special  conditions  ;is  to  prolessional  classification 
and  certifiiates  of  superior  scholarsliip.  or  of  having  taught 
two  full  3  ears,  as  required  by  Reg.  31,  5,  (a)  (b), 
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Dkpartmentai,  Examinations,  Jolt  1895. 
The  u-^ual   Normal  Scliool  entrance  Junior  leaving  exami- 
nations, and  Junior  mntriculation  examinations,  will  beheld  in 
July,  ISyS,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of   Reg.  31,  3, 
(1)  and  Keg.  45  of  School  Manual. 

1.  Normal  Sihool  E'ttrance. — All  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Normal  School  in  September,  1?95,  and  all  holders  of 
second  or  third  class  licenses  who  propose  to  enter  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  January,  1S9G,  or  to  bcconie  eligible  for  exami- 
nation for  advance  of  class  in  June,  189'j,  are  required  to  pass 
the  preliminary  e.\aminations  in  July,  1893.  (See  School 
Manual,  Keg.  31,  3.  and  Keg.  38.  (i.) 

3.  Junior  Ledvitig  Exiiitdnali'inn. — This  examination  will  be 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  for  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  as  given  in  the  syllabus  for  Grades  IX 
and  X. 

The  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  province  are  eligible  for 
admission  to  this  examination  upon  giving  notice  on  or  before 
the  24th  of  Jlay,  to  the  inspector  within  whose  inspectoral e 
he  wishes  to  be  examined,  and  enclosing  an  examination  fee 
of  two  dollars.  (See  Manual,  Keg.  45,  14).  Diplomas  are 
granted  to  successful  candidates. 

3.  Junior  Matrioilalion  Examination.— Th\s  examination  will 
be  based  on  the  requirements  for  matriculation  in  the  univer- 
silj'  of  New  Brunswick  as  laid  down  in  the  university  calen- 
dar (candidates  will  receive  a  calendar  upon  application  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  university,  or  to  the  education  office). 
Any  high  cr  grammar  school  pupil  who  has  completed  Grade 
XI  of  the  high  school  course  should  be  prepared  for 
matriculation. 

In  cases  in  which  the  language  studies  of  the  high  school 
course  are  different  from  the  language  studies  as  indicated  in 
the  university  calendar,  candidates  may  take  either  course  tjy 
giving  notice  at  II  c  time  of  making  application  for  examina- 
tion.    (See  Manual,  Keg.  45,  14;. 

1^  The  English  literature  for  the  closing  examinations 
for  license  in  June,  1895,  and  for  the  junior  leaving  examina- 
tion, will  be  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Warreyi  Hastings. 


Courses  op  Study. 

The  following  corrections  in  the  printed  course  of  instruct- 
ion for  primary  and  advanced  grades,  should  be  carefully 
noted  by  teachers: 

Grade  V.  Geography  and  Hi»tory—K<S.A  "  Outlines  of  Bri- 
tish History,  as  in  Reader  IV,  Part  I." 

Gkade  VI.  History. — Instead  of  last  sentence,  read  "Out- 
lines of  British  History,  as  in  Reader  IV,  Parts  II  and  III. 

Course  for  ungraded  country  schools: 

Grade  IV,  History,— h.%  in  Grades  V  and  VI  of  foregoing 
course. 

Grade  V.  History. — As  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the 
foregoing  course. 

Course  for  grammar  and  high  schools: 

The  following  experimenlal  course  in  Physics,  Grade  IX, 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
school  may  permit: 

Codrsk  in  Physics  in  Grade  IX. 

1.  A  few  experiments  to  illustrate  ideas  of  matter,  mole- 
cules, force,  energy,  conservation  of  mass,  conservation  of 
energy. 

2  Measure  the  action  of  gravity  upon  several  bodies,  using 
both  avoirdupois  and  metric  weights. 


3.  Pleasure  the  cohesive  force  of  two  wires  of  different 
diameter,  of  different  materials. 

4.  Calculate  the  elastic  force  of  a  steel  band  or  spring. 

5.  Measure  the  height  to  which  water  will  rise  in  tubes  of 
different  bore; measure  the  capillary  acti(  n  of  same  tubes  in 
mercury. 

6.  Measure  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
demonstrate  its  pressure  in  all  directions.  (Construction  of 
barometer). 

7.  Deduce  Mariotte's  law  from  experiment. 

8.  Measure  the  effect  of  press-ure  on  the  surface  of  a  confined 
body  of  water.     (U\drostatic  bellows). 

Si.  Ascertain  the  effect  of  gravity  upon  the  pressure  of  water 
at  different  depths. 

10.  Demonstrate  by  experiment  and  measurement  the 
"  Hydrostatic  paradox." 

11.  Measure  the  buoyancy  of  water  and  find  the  specific 
gravity  of  several  bodies  by  its  aid. 

12.  Deduce  from  measurements  the  law  of  the  lever. 

13.  Measure  the  action  of  a  pulley  and  a  system  of  pulleys. 

14.  Measure  the  action  of  the  inclined  plane. 

15.  Deduce  the  general  law  of  machines. 

16.  A  few  simple  experiments  illustrating  the  conduction  of 
heat  iu  solids  and  liquids,  and  convection  in  liquids  and 
gases, 

17.  Demonstrate  experimentally  the  expansion  of  solids, 
liquids  and  gases  by  heat,  and  show  its  effect  on  the  expansive 
force  of  air  and  steam. 

18.  Ascertain  by  experiment  the  boiling  point  of  water  and 
of  another  liquid,  and  their  melting  (or  freezing)  points,  and 
measure  the  effect  of  the  changes  of  temperature  upon  their 
volume.     (Construction  of  thermometer). 

19.  Ascertain  the  temperature  of  two  freezing  mixtures. 
21).  Demonstrate  experimentally  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of 

heat. 

21.  Show  by  experiment  and  measurement  that  equa- 
quantities  of  heat  applied  to  equal  weights  of  different  sub 
stances  raise  their  temperatures  unequally. 

22.  Demonstrate  by  a  few  simple  experiments  the  generation 
of  electricity  by  friction  and  by  induction. 

23.  Construct  a  Voltaic  cell  and  measure  the  electro-motive 
force,  the  resistance  and  strength  of  current. 

24.  Decompose  water  and  one  salt  by  electricity. 

25.  Make  an  electro-magnet  and  a  permanent  magnet  and 
measure  their  power. 

26.  Demonstrate  experimentally  the  directive  power  of  a 
magnet. 

27.  Demonstrate  experimentally  the  cause  of  sound,  and 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the  loudness,  pitch  and 
quality  of  sounds. 

28.  Deduce,  by  the  aid  of  a  sonometer,  the  law  of  variation 
in  the  vibration-numbers  of  strings. 

29.  Simp'e  experiments  illustrating  the  propagation  and 
dispersion  of  light  and  the  formation  of  shadows.  Umbra 
and  penumbra. 

30.  Deduce  from  experiment  the  law  of  the  reflection  of 
light. 

31.  Demonstrate  experimentally  the  refraction  of  light. 

32  Deduce  from  experiment  the  law  of  inverse  squares  in 
the  case  of  the  intensity  of  light. 

33.  Show  the  effect  of  a  convex  lens  as  a  magnifier  and  as  a 
"  burning  glass,"  and  measure  its  focal  length. 

34.  Perform  the  prismatic  analysis  and  synthesis  of  light. 
(The  solar  spectrum.     The  cause  of  color). 
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Note.— [Pupils  should  perform,  or,  at  least,  assist  in,  the 
experiments  and  measurements.  Tlicy  should  write  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  experiments  and  illustrate  them  by  dr,iw- 
jngs.  They  are  then  to  be  reipiired  to  acc<nint  for  the  observed 
results  by  processes  of  reasoning  based  on  the  experiments 
and  previously  established  facts  and  principles.  These  argu- 
ments should  be  clearly  expressed  and  written  out. 

Each  number  in  the  foregoing  course  will,  with  some  excep- 
tions, occupy  the  time  allotted  for  the  subject  during  one 
week.  Suitable  experiments  are  given  in  Gage  &  Fessenden's 
High  School  Physics,  which  is  authorized  for  the  teacher's 
use  only.  More  effective  or  cheaper  experiments  may  some 
times  be  devised  by  the  teacher  or  pupils,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  make  a  considerable  part  of  the  apparatus.  The 
instruments  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  are  not 
costly.  Prices  may  be  learned  by  sending  for  a  manufacturer's 
catalogue.  E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and 
Elmer  &  Amend,  205-211  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  issue 
good  catalogues. 

Chute's  Practical  Physics  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston); 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Syl- 
vanus  Thompson;  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat,  Light  and 
Sound,  by  D.  E.  Jones  (MacMillan  &  Co.),  will  be  found  to  be 
very  useful  aids  to  the  teacher.  "The  Conservation  of 
Energy,"  by  Balfour  Stewart;  "  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion," 
and  "  Six  Lectures  on  Light,"  by  Tyndall,  are  excellent  read- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  will  greatly  assist  him  in  making  the 
school  work  interesting.] 

Ex.iMiNATioN    Questions. 

The  Question  papers  for  the  examinations  of  1894  will  not 
be  published,  as  formerly,  in  the  Annual  Education  Report 
But  a  Complete  printed  set  of  any  of  these  papers  will  be  sent, 
on  application,  to  any  teacher  or  candidate. 

NcMBER  OP  Teaching  Days  in  Corrknt  Term, 
Christmas  Vacation. 
The  total  number  of  teaching  days  in  the  current  term  is 
92  for  country  districts,  and  83  for  cities  and  incorporated 
towns.  Teachers  who  kept  their  schools  in  operation  on 
labor  day  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  any  other  of  the  teach- 
ing days  as  a  holiday  in  place  of  labor  day. 

The  current  term  will  end  on  Friday,  December  31st,  and 
the  next  term  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  Tth,  1895. 

J.  R.  INCH, 
Chief  Supt  of  Education. 
Education  Office,  Xovember  1 ,  1894. 


aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

L.  M.  C. — 1.  SoUeax  +  by  +  c=o,  a^x  +  b'^y  +  c'  =o. 

(1) 
(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(6) 


Dividing  (1) 


a,-c=  —by — c 
rt'a;=  — by  —  c^ 

a 
_b^y+c^ 


Equating  (3),   (4)      %+f=^'.y+«' 

a  a^ 

Multiplying  (5)     a^by-\-a^c—ab^y-\-ac^ 
Transposing  (0)     a^by—ab^y=ac^—a^c 

ac^—a^r  ,  bc^—b^c 

.  •.     y= -, .       .        and  X  =- 


3.  Prove  that  if  a+b+c=o,  that  a^+b^+c^=3  abc. 

f'=  —b—c.  In  the  last  equation  substitute  — S—t- 
for  a  and  we  have  — (i+^O^+o^ -^  c^=- — 3  6c  (J  +  »•) 
-J3_3  b-c-Uc--c^  ^b^  +c-^  =  -  3  b^c-\)  be-,  in 
which  both  sides  are  seen  to  be  equal. 


J.  S.  W.— The  diagonals  AC,  BD  of  a  parallelogram 
intersect  in  O,  and  P  is  a  point  within  the  triangle  AOB; 
prove  that  the  dilference  of  the  triangles  CPD  and  APB  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  triangles  APC,  BPD. 

It  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  triangles  AUB  and 
DOC  are  equal.  But  the  triangle  CPD  — triangle 
APB:=(triangle  DOC  +  Fig.  DPCOD)  -  triangle  APB 
=  (AOB  +  Fig.  DPCOD)  --  APB  =  (AOB-APB)  ^ 
Fig.  DPCOD  =  Fig.  AOBPA-i-Fig.  DPCOD^DPB-t- 
APC. 


a^b-ah^ 


a^b—ab^ 


W.  S  K. — 1  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  188, 
Ex  8.  Calculate  from  January  30th  when  the  first  sura 
becomes  due. 

Jan.  30,  $80.75  X  Odays=  0000.00 
Apr.  3,  150.00  X  63  "  =  9450.00 
July      1,  30.80  X  15a    "    =    4681.60 

Aug.    10,  40.50x192    "    =    7776.00 

Aug.    25,  60.30x207    "    =12422.10 

Add  these  products,  divide  the  sum  by  the  sum  of 
the  debts  and  we  get  95  nearly. 

95  days  from  January  30  is  May  5. 

Time  from  May  5  to  June  2  =  28  days. 

Interest  on  $362.35  for  28  days,  at  6,'?;,=  $1.66. 

.'.  $362.35-f-.$1.66  =  $364,01,  the  balance  required. 


2.  Hamblin's  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  188,  Ex.  10. 
Bring  the  various  amounts  to  pence. 

We  then  have  24418  d.  due  in   26  days  from  13  Jan, 

34594  d.     "  51     " 

72946  d.     "  64     " 

181688  d.     "        120     " 

29658  d.     "        135     " 

29658  d.     "        143     " 

Find  their  products  and  divide  their  sum  37115190 

by  the  sum  of   the  amounts  of   the  credits  in  pence 

372962  and  we  get  100  nearly. 

3.  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  190,  Ex.  3. 

On  the  debtor  side  the  first  item  becomes  due  in 
six  months  or  184  days  from  March  1— the  next 
item  in  203  days,  etc.  These  days  multiplied  by 
their  amounts  and  the  sums  divided  as  in  Ex.  2  above, 
gives  269  days  from  Mar.  1— due  Nov.  25  In  a 
similar  way  on  the  credit  side  all  the  items  become 
due  in  238  days  from  April  1,  or  on  November  25. 
Therefore  both  accounts  should  be  settled  on  that 
day. 
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P.  J.  B  — A  person  invests  $6477  in  the  6  per  cent.  Do- 
minion of  Canada  stock  at  lOlJ,  and  when  it  has  risen  to 
106  he  sells  out  and  invests  the  proceeds  in  a  4J  per  cent, 
stock  at  70.     Find  the  gain  or  loss  in  income? 

;   6477 
'l.0125 
,6477 X. 06 


He  would  receive  of  Dom.  stock 
Income  from  this,     $ 
He  sells  Dom.  stock  for 


1.0125 
.6477X1.06 


1.0135 

and  purchases  41  stock  =  $6477x1.06 
^  *  1.0125X.70 

Income  from  this  is    |6477x  1.06x.04i 
1.0125X.70 
The  difference  of  income  will  therefore   be  about 
$27.87  in  favor  of  the  change. 


2  A  merchant  s<old  an  article  at  a  certain  per  cent,  profit. 
If  the  cost  had  been  15  per  cent,  less  his  profit  would  have 
been  30  percent  more;  what  was  his  gain  percent. 

This  exercise  may  be  solved  !»rithmetical]y,  but  the 
algebraic  solution  is  more  appropriate. 

Let  a;=  rate  of  grain,  and  let  |!l(i0  be  the  cost. 
Then  (a;+.30)  85=15  +  100x 
.r^.70    .-.  the  gain  was  70  per  cent. 


3.  A,  B  and  C  mow  a  field  for  §12.     A  mows  as  much  as 

B  and  C,  lacking  5  acres;  and  B  as  much  as  A  and  C,  lack. 

ing  10  acres.     If  A  receives  $5,  how  much  should  B  and  C 

receive? 

Let  A  mow  x  acres, 

B     "     ^     " 

C     "     0      " 

Then  «=y  +  «-5  (1) 

j,=a;+2-10  (2) 

Adding,  2z  =  15  (3) 

z^1\  (4)' 

Substituting  in  (1)     x=y-\-'2\  (6) 

But  A  receives  ,V  of  the  pay. 

mu      c  5a;  ,  5y  ,  5x7i 

Therefore  x=  — +— +         " 
12     12       12 

14x=]0«^+75 

Multiplying  (5)  by  14,  14a:  =  14?/ +  35 

Therefore  y  =  10  and  .x=  12^ 

Therefore  B  receives  14  and  C  .f3. 


4.  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  74,  Ex    2. 
And,^,  i,,V,=  VH.  lWr!iH• 


C.  L  A. — I.  Explain  the  difference  between  subjunctive 
and  indicative  mood. 

2.   What  is  an  auxiliary  and  a  notional  verb? 

1.  The  indicative  predicates  an  actual  event  past, 
present,  or  future.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  con- 
ditional clauses  to  express  doubt,  or  denial ;  to  express 
what  is  future  and  contingent,  or  past  and  micertain 
and  denied,  or  what  is  not  actual,  but  merely  thought 
of.     Its  use  is  not  so  common  as  formerly. 

2.  An  auxiliary  verb  is  one  which  is  joined  to 
other  verbs  simply  to  express  tenses,  etc.,  while  at 
the  same  time  losing  some  of  its  own  peculiar  force. 
Auxiliary  verbs  are  used  instead  of  inflections. 
Notional  verbs  express  complete  predication — some 
object  of  thought,  and  not  merely  the  relations  of 
thought. 

In  the  sentence  "  thou  shall  not  kill,"  "  shalt  "  is 
usually  classed  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 


B.  S. — 1.  There  is  no  size  prescribed  by  law  for  a 
play-ground. 

2.  The  teacher  has  the  authority  to  compel  the  pupil 
to  remain  within  the  school  premises  during  school 
hours,  and  for  a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Miss  Viola  Barteaux,  of  Leonardville,  and  Miss  Janie 
Johnston,  of  Wilson's  Beach,  Charlotte  County,  have  each 
raised  money  to  provide  their  schools  with  very  handsome 


Miss  May  Watters,  teacher  at  Loch  Lomond,  St.  John 
County,  has  by  means  of  a  school  entertainment  been  able 
to  supply  her  school-room  with  new  furniture. 


Miss  Anna  K.  Miller,  lately  teacher  at  Bayswater,  West- 
field,  Kings  County,  raised  enough  money  to  paint  the 
school- house  at  that  place. 


Inspector  Carter  informs  the  Review  that  every  organized 
district  in  Charlotte  County  has  maintained  a  school  during 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  present  term.  Charlotte  means  to 
keep  her  place  in  the  van  in  educational  matters. 


A  library  of  sixty-four  volumes  has  been  got  for  the 
school  at  Sinclair  Hill,  Albert  Co.,  N.  B.  The  interior  of 
the  house  has  been  very  nicely  painted. 


The  school-house  at  The  Neck,  Rothesay,  N.  B  ,  has 
recently  been  painted.  Considerable  apparatus  has  been 
procured.     Miss  Laura  E   Parlee  is  the  teacher. 


Mr.  N.  W.  Brown,  B  A.,  principal  of  the  Hopewell 
Cape  school,  N.  B.,  has  been  most  successful  in  effecting 
improvements  in  the  school-house  and  premises  of  that 
I)lace.  The  primary  department  is  now  established  in  new 
and  pleasant  quarters.  Much  new  apparatus  has  been  got 
for  Mr.  Brown's  room. 
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One  hundred  volumes  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
library  of  the  Alma  grammar  school,  X.  B  It  has  now  up- 
wards of  300  volumes. 


Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber in  the  City  of  St.  John. 

Mr.  James  Vroom,  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
teachers  of  the  province  generally,  and  to  the  Charlotte 
County  teachers  particularly,  has  dissolved  his  newspaper 
connection  and  has  opened  a  book  store  in  St.  Stephen, 
Mr.  Vroom  has  admirable  qualifications  and  knowledge  for 
his  new  work.  His  many  friends  will  not  only  wish  him 
success,  but  assist  in  it. 


The  teachers  of  Prince  street  school,  Cbarlottetown,  P.E. 
Island,  have  received  for  the  use  of  the  school  a  heliostat 
and  projecting  microscope,  the  first  ever  brought  to  that 
province.  The  combined  instrument  was  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  concert  given  by  the  school.  The  articles 
were  bought  from  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  London,  England, 
by  S  Frank  Beer,  Esq  ,  whilst  on  his  recent  business  trip 
to  Great  Britain.  The  one  selected  by  Mr.  Beer  being  more 
costly  than  the  funds  of  the  school  would  warrant,  he  kindly 
paid  the  balance  himself  (a  considerable  amount)  in  order 
that  the  school  might  have  the  better  instrument.  This  is 
but  one  of  a  number  of  generous  acts  performed  by  Mr 
Beer  to  encourage  education.  In  different  ways  he  has 
shown  himself  a  friend  of  teachers  and  of  education. 

The  fortieth  annual  session  of  the  N.  S.  Normal  School 
was  opened  at  Truro  on  Wednesday,  October  31st,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  visitors.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  students  are  enrolled,  representing  all  the  counties 
in  the  province  except  Victoria.  Mr.  Lee  Russell,  instruc- 
tor in  manual  training,  gave  an  excellent  inaugural  address, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  all  subjects  of  instruction  should 
be  made  the  medium  for  conveying  sound  lessons  of  morality. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Lessing's  Nathan  DER  Weise;  edited  by  Sylvester  Puner 
Ph  D.,  Professor  of  Teutonic  Languages  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  Pp.  xxxviii,  300.  Price  $1.10.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.  The  paper,  printing  and  binding  of  this  volume  main- 
tain the  high  standard  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.'s  Modern  Lan- 
guage Series.  In  a  careful  and  elaborate  introduction  the 
editor  outlines  the  religious  movements  in  Germany  from  the 
reformation,  and  describes  the  religious  questions  which 
deeply  interested  Lessing,  and  which  called  forth  Nathan  der 
Weise.  "  The  soul  of  our  drama,  the  leading  thought  in  it,  is 
that  piety  of  heart,  justice  and  love  first  import  the  genuine 
consecration  to  the  confession  of  the  definite  positive  faith.'' 
(This  might  be  expressed  more  clearly).  "The  lesson  of 
brotherly  love,  humanity  and  mutual  tolerance,  which  Less- 
ing had  been  trying  to  teach  in  his  controversy  with  Qoege, 
in  tfie  EtucaUon  of  the  Human  Race,  Nathan  der  Weise  em- 
bodies in  poetic  form."  Other  sections  are  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  characters,  to  a  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the 
play.  In  the  eighty  pages  of  notes  the  editor  has  shown  com- 
mendable forbearance  in  declining  to  consider  the  text  a  mine 
for  philological  research.     Throughout  in  his  explanations  of 


allusions  and  grammatical  difficulties  he  has  kept  in  mind 
that  he  is  editing  a  piece  of  literature,  not  a  collection  of 
philological  specimens.  W.  C.  M. 

Citizenship,  by  J.  II.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President 
of   Amherst   College.      Pp.   viii,   78.      Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
The   appearance  of  a   book   on  civics,  intended  for  use  In 
schools,  is  significant  of  a  change  in  the  popular  conception  of 
the  work  of  education.     No  longer  is  the  school  regarded 
merely  as  a  place  where  knowledge,  useful  and  useless,  is 
distributed,  nor  as  a  place  for  the  practice  of  mental  gym- 
nastics.   Now  the  work  of  education  is  held  to  be  n>itional — 
to  prepare  the  young  to  live  the  life  of  a  good  citizen.     In  a 
democratic  country  the  instinct    of    self-preservation   must 
compel  the  state  to  see  that  its  future  citizens  are  worthy  of 
the  privileges,  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.     The  little 
volume  before  us  is  a  rather  abstract  statement  in  outline  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  states  to  each  other  and  to  citizens, 
and  of  citizens  to  each  other.     The  first  part  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  conception  of  the  state  and  of  government;  in 
the  second,  under  International  law,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
states  to  one  another,  in  war  and  in  peace,  are  stated ;  while 
the  third  (National  law)  discusses  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
government  to  the  governed  (Public  law),  and  also  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  governed  to  the  state  and  to  one  another 
(Private  law).     The  part  on  National  law,  about  one-half  of 
the  book,  is  restricted  to  the   law  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America.    The  explanations  are  of  those  rights  and  duties  of 
the  government  which  are  set  forth  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
union  and  of  the  states.     The  discussion  on  Private  law  is  of 
more  general  interest,  though  even  here  the  explanations  are 
given  from  the  American  standpoint.     The  chief  merits  of  the 
book  are  its  exactness,  brevity  and  logical  arrangement.     As 
a  book  of  reference,  and  as  an  indicator  of  the  scope  of  civxs, 
it  should  prove  very  useful  to  teachers  in  schools.     An  index 
would  increase  its  usefulness.     In  the  preface  the  author  ex. 
presses  the  hope  that  it   "  may  not  be  altogether  beyond  a 
child's  apprehension,  nor  altogether  below  the  thought  of  a 
student  much  more  mature."    I  fear  the  author  has  fallen  be- 
tween the  two  stools.     The  book  is  too  abstract  for  young 
people  and  loo  elementary  and  brief  for  more  mature  students. 
"A  good  text-book,"  he  says  in  the  preface,  "  does  not  aim  to 
be  an  exhaustive  treatise.     It  draws  its  theme  in  outline.     It 
suggests  as  well  as  expresses.     It  stimulates  inquiry."    Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  book  fails  to  be  suggestive,  because  it 
is  wanting  in  imagination  and  concrete  illustrations.     There 
is  almost  nothing  to  arouse  the  pupil's  interest.     The  treat- 
ment is  so  matter-of-fact  that  the  reader  is  hardly  ever  in  the 
slightest  degree  stimulated  to  extend  his  inquiries.     He  is  not 
brought  face  to  face  with  any  problems  of  interest.     He  is 
not  stimulated  to  think.    He  is  simply  presented  with  a  series 
of,  no  doubt,  excellent,  exact  and  comprehensive  statements 
of  facts.    Probably  if  this  book  were  prescribed  for  schools.  It 
would  be  studied   as  a   memory  task.       Everything  favors 
memory  work.     The   statements  are   concise,    compact  and 
replete  with  information.     The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not 
that  of  problem  and  solution,  but  dogmatic  statement  of  fact. 
What  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  teaching  civics?     What  do  we 
wish  to  accomplish?    Surely  something  more  than  to  acquaint 
the  child  with  the  machinery  by  which  he  is  governed  and  to 
instruct  him  in  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  the  land 
and  of  the  law  of  nations.     Do  we  not  wish  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  civic  matters,  to  bring  the  pupil  to  realize,  in  at 
least  some  degree,  the  responsibilities  and  honor  of  eitizea- 
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ship?  Surely  tbe  best  way  to  attain  tliis  object  is  not  by 
teaching  systematic  and  abstract  statements  of  fact,  but  by 
stimulating  the  boys  curiosity  about  the  laws  and  machinery 
of  some  political  event  in  which  he  is  interested,  e  g.,  an 
election,  a  war,  a  treaty,  a  change  of  government,  etc.  Lead 
him  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Further,  his  patriotism, 
his  sense  of  justice,  his  natural  contempt  for  civic  treachery 
and  corruption,  etc..  should  be  awakened  by  narratives  of 
stirring  national  eveuls,  biographies  of  heroic  and  noble  men, 
manly  patriotic  speeches  of  great  men.  Arouse  his  imagiua- 
lion  so  that  he  can  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his  heroes  and 
feel  their  feelings.  One  must,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  con- 
stantly before  one  the  danger  of  degenerating  into  twaddle 
about  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship.  Boys  have  a 
healthy  objection  to  talk  and  lecturing.  Neither  their  interest 
nor  their  respect  must  be  lost.  Unless  a  boy  thinks  as  well  as 
feels  he  will  not  become  the  best  citizen.  The  object,  then, 
of  teaching  civics  is  to  awaken  an  inlelligent  interest  in  civic 
matters,  to  develop  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  a  hatred  for  dis- 
honesty and  political  wrong-doing,  as  well  as  to  call  forth  a 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  W.  C,  M. 

Arithmetic  by  Grades. — The  "Common  School  Arith- 
metic," by  Kennedy  &  O'Hearn,  published  by  T.  C.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Halifax,  is  in  three  parts.  Part  I.  is  intended  for  Grades 
III  and  IV  of  the  course.  Part  II  for  Grades  V  and  VI,  and 
Part  III  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  Among  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  book  may  be  noticed  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  problems,  which  will  relieve  the  teacher  from  the 
necessity  of  much  extra  work;  the  careful  gradation  of  the 
problems  upon  an  inductive  plan;  the  practical  nature  of  the 
problems;  a  large  number  of  examination  papers  which  means 
a  large  number  of  review  exercises;  analysis  of  numbers; 
oral  lessons  explaining  principles;  introduction  of  statistics 
and  other  useful  facts:  almost  a  total  absence  of  definitions  of 
terms:  and  bold  clear  type,  on  good  paper.  In  Part  I.  mul- 
tiplication precedes  sub.straction— a  change  which  many  of 
our  best  teachers  have  anticipated  for  years  in  their  practice. 
Averages  are  taken  up  immediately  after  division.  In  Part  II, 
the  presentation  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  is  particular- 
ly good.  This  is  followed  by  a  thorough  explanation  of  the 
metric  system  which  is  simply  continued  practice  in  decimal 
fractions.  The  metric  system  is  used  to  introduce  compound 
numbers,  so  that  the  four  subjects  treated  in  this  part  are  very 
clearly  articulated  and  bound  together.  In  Part  III,  the 
treatment  of  percentages  and  the  practical  subjects  which  it 
embraces,  such  as  interest,  bank  discount,  profit  and  loss,  etc., 
is  exhaustive.  Many  of  the  problems,  which  are  those  of 
actual  business  transactions,  do  not  work  out  as  nicely  as 
pupils  might  wish.  It  is  possible  too  tliat  they  may  be 
thought  a  little  difficult  The  .same  may  be  true  of  .some  of 
the  problems  in  Parts  I  and  II.  But  they  are  all  practical 
and  well  graded,  and  teachers  who  use  the  book  are  sure  to 
like  it,  and  to  find  it  helpful.  It  has  been  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Nova 
Scotia.     Price  of  each  part,  1 5  cents.     Bound  volume,  40  cents. 


L'  Abbe  Constantin,  par  Ludovic  Halevy.  Edited  by 
Thos.  Loggia,  Ph.  D.  Paper,  pp.  156.  Publishers,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  French  novel  appears  in  Heath's 
modern  language  series  in  cheap  form.  It  first  appeared  in 
Ibe  Jiei'iie  des  deux  mondes  in  1882,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  favor.  Its  great  charm  is  its  simplicity,  and  the  high 
aims  which  its  characters  are  made  to  pursue. 


Rhetorical  Exercise  Book.  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, publish  a  neat  rhetorical  exercise  book.  Price,  22  cents, 
with  tablet  containing  marks  and  references  used  in  correct- 
ing essays. 


Homer's  Odtssey.  Books  V— VIII.  Edited  by  B.  Perrin, 
Professor  in  Yale  University,  with  vocabulary  and  notes. 
Price  ll.iiO,  pp.  186.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Odyssey,  the  first  having 
appeared  in  1889.  The  text  is  that  of  Dindorf,  revised  by 
Hentze,  Teuber  series,  Leipsic,  1884.  The  binding,  printing, 
and  paper  are  excellent,  and  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  the 
pages  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 


Physical  Laboratory  Manual  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges,  by  H.  N.  Chute,  M.  S  Price  80  cents,  pp.  213. 
Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass.  This  book 
seems  well  adapted  for  the  aim  in  view — to  combine  instruct- 
ion in  the  principles  of  physics  with  laboratory  work. 


In  getting  together  suitable  material  for  Reception  Days, 
Special  Days,  and  exercises  of  all  kinds,  difficulties  vanish  in 
the  reading  of  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.'s  (New  York)  catalogue 
of  books,  cantatas,  etc.  All  the  best  published  are  kept  by 
them  at  lowest  prices.  For  Columbus  day  they  furnished 
more  material  of  this  nature  than  all  other  firms  together. 
Nowhere  else  can  these  books  be  found  in  such  variety,  and 
at  such  low  prices  To  anyone  answering  this  advertisement, 
and  sending  10  cents,  a  copy  of  Hughes'  "  How  to  keep 
Order  "  will  be  sent  with  the  catalogue. 


The  November  Magazines, 

The  November  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  an 
article  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  editor  of  the  magazine,  upon 
The  Academic  Treatment  of  English.  This  article  supple- 
ments one  by  the  same  author  in  the  Atlantic  for  February, 
upon  The  Educational  Law  of  Reading  and  Writing.  These 
papers  are  important  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  a 
question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  The  managers  of  the  magazine  are  prepared 
to  supply  these  two  issues  at  the  reduced  price  of  tifty  cents. 
Either  the  February  or  the  November  issues  alone  will  be 
sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  thirty-five  cents.  Address 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston,  Mass.... We  have  received  the 
first  two  numbers  of  Tke  JVtw  Science  Reviem,  published 
quarterly  by  the  Transatlantic  Publishing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  altogether  an  admirable  publication,  devoted 
chiefly  to  literature  and  science.  In  the  October  number  it 
has  a  striking  and  suggestive  article  on  education,  entitled. 

Mental  Training— a  Remedy  for  "Education." Among 

the  articles  in  the  November  Forum,  New  York,  are 
"Thackeray's  Place  in  Literature,"  by  Frederic  Harrison  ; 
"The  Temperance  Problem:  Past  and  Future,"  by  Dr.  E. 
R.  L.  Gould-  a  review  of  the  results  of  prohibition  and  high 
license,  and  an  argument  for  the  Gothenburg  system;  "  TBe 
Contented  Masses  in  the  West,"  by  Chancellor  J.  H.  Can- 
field,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  .  .  .The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  November  makes  a  strong  opening  for  a  new 
volume.  First  comes  a  fully  illustrated  account  of  the 
Glaciers  of  Greenland,  by  Prof.  Angelo  Uelprin.     There  are 
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two  notable  educational  articles  in  the  number:  In  Prepara- 
tion for  College  by  English  High  Schools,  Mr.  John  P. 
Casey,  tells  what  boys  who  enter  college  without  Greek  are 
doing.  Dr.  C  Hanford  Henderson  contributes  the  first  of 
two  articles  on  Manual  Training,  in  which  he  shows  what 
a  well-planned  manual  training  course  consists  of.... The 
December  issue  of  the  DelineatDr.  which  is  called  The 
Christmas  Number,  is  always  a  notable  edition  of  this 
favorite  magazine,  and  this  year  it  is  full  of  unusually  good 
things.  Many  of  the  contributions  have  the  distinctive 
flavor  of  the  season,  among  them  being  Christmas  Cheer, 
Gifts  and  Giving,  a  Plantation  Christmas,  and  a  Christmas 
Entertainment.  In  the  Kindergarten  Series  the  subject  is 
Christmas  Work  for  the  Children,  and  the  chapters  on 
Venetian  Iron  Work  and  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers  also 
treats  of  articles  suitable  for  presentation  The  subscription 
price  of  the  Delineator  is  one  dollar  a  year.  Single  copies, 
fifteen  cents  each  Address,  The  Delineator  Publishing  Co. , 
of  Toronto  (Limited). . .  .The  Century  for  November  signal- 
izes the  opening  of  its  twenty-fifth  year  by  beginning  the 
publication  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  \Vm.  M.  Sloane, 
Professor  of  History  at  Princeton  College.  The  first  paper 
deals  with  the  history  of  Corsica  up  to  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
birth,  his  boyhood,  and  student  life  in  France.  It  is  richly 
illustrated.  No  more  attractive  subject  has  ever  been  taken 
up  in  the  Century,  and  the  clear,  vigorous  style  and  un- 
prejudiced views  of  the  writer  win  the  closest  attention  of 
the  reader. . .  .There  is  no  magazine  that  maintains  a  more 
uniform  or  higher  degree  of  literary  excellence  than  the  old, 
well-known  weekly  eclectic,  LitteU's  Living  Age.  Its 
selections   are  taken   from   the   leading  foreign  quarterlies. 


reviews  and  magazines  with  the  truest  judgment,  and  in  its 
variety  there  is  something  for  every  cultivated  taste.  "The 
Outskirts  of  Europe,"  by  .1  D.  Rees;  "  Surgery  and  Super- 
stition," by  Frank  Rede  Fowke;  "The  Question  of  Korea," 
by  Henry  Norman;  "Time-Gauge  of  Niagara,"  by  Thos. 
W.  Kingsmill;  "The  Buried  Elephants  in  the  Arctic 
Regions,"  by  D.  Grath  Whitley;  "Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  Practi- 
cal Teacher,"  M.  Kaufman;  "The  Khedive  of  Egypt,"  by 
Stuart  Cumberland,  are  some  of  the  many  valuable  papers 
contained  in  recent  issues  and  constitute  about  one-third  in 
number  of  those  re-published  during  any  four  weeks  To 
busy  men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  informed  in  regard  to 
current  English  periodical  literature  and  have  the  best 
papers,  the  most  representative,  profitable  and  entertaining, 
culled  for  them  by  a  competent  hand.  The  Living  Af/e  is 
indispensable.  New  subscribers  for  1803  are  promised  the 
thirteen  weekly  issues  for  the  current  quarter  free.  Address, 
Littell  &  Co.,  Boston . . .  .The  opening  article  of  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  The  Chautanquan  treats  of  the  Development  of 
Steamships  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  is  illustrated 
with  engravings,  showing  steamers  of  1805,  1807,  1838,  and 
the  fast  passenger  steamers  of  to-day;  an  able  article  on 
The  Legislature  of  the  German  Empire  is  contributed  by 
Prof.  Burgess,  of  Columbia  College;  many  interesting  facts 
are  given  by  Franklin  Matthews,  concerning  The  Newspaper 
Press  of  the  United  Stages;  Prof.  N  S  Shaler  writes  in 
popular  style  of  The  Value  of  Geological  Science  to  Man ; 
The  Growth  of  Australia  is  traced  by  E.  Reyer.  The 
department.  Current  History  and  Opinion,  deals  with  fifteen 
important  events  of  the  month.  Meadville,  Pa  ,  Dr  T.  L. 
Flood,  editor  and  proprietor.     §3  00  per  year. 


The    Centupy    in    1895 


Taking  advantaffp  of  the  general  revival  of 
intert-st  in  tht-  Great  Emperor,  the  Ceotuiy 
will  print,  during  i8'jo, 


A  NEW  IIFE  OF  NAPOLEON 

Magnificeutly  Illustrated 

The  Century  is  famous  for  its  ereat  his'or- 
ical  serials,  and  nevt-r  in  its  history  has  a 
greater  one  been  projected  than  this  new"Life 
of  Napoleon,"  written  by  Prof.  William  M. 
Sloane.  of  Princeton,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  preparation  for  his  work.  Thps  far 
no  biography  of  "the  man  of  destiny'' has 
appeared  in  either  English  or  French  that  is 
free  from  rancor  and  attentive  to  the  laws  of 
historical  criticism.  The  Century  has  se- 
cured IT— THE  GREAT.  ALL-KOCKD.  COMPLETE 
A»D    INTERESTING    HISTORY  of   the   life  Of  OUC  of 

the  most  marvellous  of  men  No  matter  how 
much  you  already  know  of  Napoleon,  you  "will 
want  to  read  this;-here  is  the  concentration 
ot  all  the  Hves  and  memoirs  The  Iixcstra- 
TION8  wiix  BE  magnificent— the  wealth  of  the 

Send  for  our  beautiful  illustrated  pamphlet 
'•The  Century  Co.  and  its  Work,*'  and  mention 
where  you  saw  this. 


C*-ntury's  art  department  will  be  lavished  on 
them.  Two  members  of  the  staff  have  just 
returned  from  Paris,  where  they  have  been 
s^ecuringall  that  is  best  of  Napoleonic  mater- 
ial. New  portraits  will  be  printed,  grrea'  his- 
torical paintings  reproduced,  and  Castaifrne 
and  oTh^T  mod*-rn  artists  have  drawn  anew 
some  of  the  great  scenes  of  Napoleon's  life  for 
this  history. 
In  addition  to  this  there  will  be 


A  New  Novel  by  Marion  Crawford 

The  title  is  "  Casa  Braccio."  and  it  is  a  ro- 
mance of  Italy,  full  of  human  passion  and 
exciting  episode. 

A  New  Novel  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison 

will  be  published  durins;  the  year  It  is  called 
••  An  Errant  Wooing,"  and  isa  tale  of  wander- 
ing (and  love)  among  new  scenes  of  travel  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Spain. 


OTHER  FEATURES. 

will  be  several  familar  papers  on  "  \Vashing- 
ton  in  Lincohi's  Time,"  by  Noah  Brook'',  who 
was  on  terms  of  unusual  intimacy  with  the 
War  President;  ''The  Cathedrals  of  France,"' 
by  Sire.  Schuyler  Van  Kensselaer,  with  illus- 
trations by  Joseph  Pennell.  Many  more  serials 
will  be  announced  later. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

contributes  his  First  American  Story  to  the 
Deceuiber  number  of  the  Century, 

THP  pOir'p  of  theCentury  is^.O) 
I  llCr  ftVlV^Cf  ay^ar.  "No  home  is 
complete  without  it."'  Begin  subscriptions 
with  November  number.  Whatever  other 
nia?azines  you  may  take,  you  must  have  the 
Century.  All  agents  and  dealers  take  sub- 
scriptions, or  remittances  may  be  made  direct- 
ly to 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  u.nion  square,  new  york. 


PRflGTICflL,    POPULAR,    SCIENTIFICALLY    EXACT. 

GAROEfl  Ap  FOREST, 


Beautifully  Illustrated.  Weekly.  $4.00 
Specimen  copy  free  on  application. 


A  Journal  of  Horticulture 
Landscape  Art  and  Forestry 

year. 


Indispensible  to  all  who  love  gardens  or  the  literature  of  gardens ;  to  all 
who  own  country  places  or  take  pleasure  in  rural  scenery;  to  all  who 
desire  a  broader  knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and  flowers.  Gardtn 
and  Forest  stands  lor  the  ])r  nection  of  ou^-  forests,  for  the  preservat  on 
of  natural  beauty,  for  a  iiurer  taste  in  the  design  and  decoration  of  public 
and  private  grounds,  and  is  universally  pronounced  tne  best  horticulture 
jour-  al  ever  published  for  Americans. 

■  Wise,  intelligeut.  eut-ertaining. "—ifarper's  Weekly.  "  Rich  variety 
'  f  remarkable  engravings."— .V.  Y.  Post.  *'  Winning,  delightful,  and 
accurate,""— iV.  Y  Tribune.  "A  compendium  of  new  information.'" — 
N.    y    Herald. 

Garden  and  Forest  Publishing  Co.,      ^ew  yoIk!''*'"^' 
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G-iisrisr  &  ooDvnip JOIST'S" 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


iLLEN  &  GEEENOUGH'S  LATIN  SEKIES. 

Grammar:  Ctrsar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in 
troductions,  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  wliicli  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  fas  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
Colleee  Dublin. 

This  Grammar  is /art/*' pr/jicep."?  among  its  rivals."      Professor  D. 
.  Comstoek,  Phillips  .iniiover  .-\cademy.  JIass. 

"The  Begii  ner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
Introducing  young  students  to  that  difficult  language."   Oscar  Browning, 
King's  College.  Cambridge. 
GOOD'WIN  &  WHITt'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lcssoik.  l!ci;iiiiicr's  (ircek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Dniiicll's  Ccninner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocMbulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Gr^-ek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combnies  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ouge, 
Unversity  of  Michigan, 


'WENT'WORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade. "  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  ■WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  iManual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 

"  I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  WiUiatns'  Chemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  frfie  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retai' 
prices,  respectively,  iil.OO  and  $1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 

Re=opening  of  Schools. 


TEACHER! 


It  will  Pay  you  to  have  the  LATEST  Information 
about  Educational  Appliances. 


OuP  1894  and    '95  Catalogue 


OF     HNO      KBOUT     


Will  be  sent  FREE  if  you  ask  for  it. 


All   Inquires  answered  and   Informatii 
given  Promptly 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,     SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 
SCHOOL  HAPS,       SCHOOL  GLOBES, 
SCHOOL  PENS,        SCHOOL  REQUISITES. 


T.  C.  MI_L-AN  St  CO.. 

HKLIRKX,   N.  S, 


Hatters  ami  fiurii-rs.  IK!  Kini.' 
StriM-t.  St.  John,  N.  B. 

10  Pef  Cent.  Discount 

ALLOWED   TO  SCHOOL 
THACHERS  O.N 

GOLD  AND -MT 

SILVER  WATCHES  at 


kmms 


LCAVtMIO,mHULIVIAKKSi 
COPYRIGHTS. 


MINN  A  ro. 


V    A    PATKNT?      For  a 

ail  hutio^-t  opinion,  write  to 
>  hnve  bad  nearly  fifty  yeiira' 
<'nt  businosg.  Comniunica- 
ittal.  A  liniidlxioituf  In- 
:  1*1) louts  and  linw  to  oN 
1  curaloKue  of  meobon* 


oks  ! 


lit.  Ir 


&  Co.  receive 
Bpecuil  notlcoiutlie  Sriftililir  Amrrimii.  and 

thus  nrc  hr<mi:ht  widely  beiorelhe  public  with- 
out onjtt  To  the  invciitnr.    Thi.'*  spicndirt  paper, 

!8f»iirii  ■■■.,  ,i,u  .,.,,..;,,,( IX  ill,  I:- tr.iici,  tins  bv  far  the 
»arL-.  ^   .  '  ,  .,1  ;,,    \v,.rk  in  the 
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co[)ir_-. '^.j  rriii, .  l.-t.:ij  uuuiiitT  i^iuiituins  beiLU- 
tlrnl  phitcf.  III  coli.rH,  and  photnj.'raph8  of  new 
houses,  with  plaufl,  enabtinR  builders  to  show  the 
latent  dcsiioia  and  secure  contracts.    Address 

UU.NN  &  COm  Mew  Yokk,  aOl  BUOADWAT. 


O.  B.  C 


GOING   TO^-aa*' 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Vnu  Should  Send  for  the  170  Vage 
lllii.strated  Cutalogue  of  the  Famou.s 

ONTARIO 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

BELLEVILLE.    ONT. 
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Subscribers  should  prompt!;/  notify  the  REVIElf'o/  change  of  address 
giving  old  qa  well  as  new  addre>>».  Communications  from  iW?(j  Bruns 
icick  should  be  addressed  EDUCATIONAL  liEVlE»',  St.  John;  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to  iV.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy.  Halifax, 
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OUR  PREMIUM  OFFER. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  more  prosperous  sub- 
Bcription  list  for  the  Review  than  any  previous  year 
in  its  history.  To  increase  its  subscription  list  still 
further  for  the  coming  year,  and  also  to  induce  our 
subscribers  to  pay  in  advance,  which  arrangement  is 
the  only  satisfactory  one  to  us  and  to  them,  we  make 
the  following  offers: 

First, — Any  subscriber  sending  a  renewal  of  sub- 
scription paid  up  to  December,  18!)5,  with  twenty- 
five  cents  additional,  will  receive  a  copy  of  Woods 
Matl'ral  Histout,  or  the  four  volumes  mentioned 
in  Offer  number  2,  page  143.  Slate  which  you 
prefer. 

iSecond, — Any  subscriber  sending  a  renewal  of  sub- 
scription, together  with  the  name  of  one  person  not 
now  a  subscriber  to  the  Hlview,  both  paid  up  to 
December,  1895,  will  receive  free  a  copy  of  Wood's 
Katcual  IJiSTUKY,  Or  ibe  four  volumes  mentioned 
in  Offif  No.  2,  whichever  preferred. 

Tliird, — Any  subscriber  sending  a  renewal,  togeth- 
er with  the  names  of  two  persons  not  now  subscribers 
to  the  Keview,  the  three  subscriptions  paid  up  to 
December,  l!S95,  will  receive/zee  a  copy  of  Wood's 
Natuual  llisiOUY,  and  the  four  volumes  mentioned 
in  01! er  No.  2. 


Fourth, — Any  subscriber  sending  a  renewal  with 
subscription  paid  up  to  December,  1895,  and  fifty 
cents  additional,  will  receive  free  the  five  books 
named  in  Offers  1  and  2,  page  142. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  the  great  value  of  these 
offers  that  are  more  fully  stated  on  page  142.  These 
are  standard  works,  and  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
teachers.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no 
departure  can  be  made  from  the  terms  set  forth  in 
the  offers  above  named.  Those  who  intend  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  offers,  should  read  carefully  the 
terms,  so  that  mistakes  or  additional  correspondence 
with  reference  to  them  may  be  avoided. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  while  the  books 
offered  are  on  good  paper  and  in  clear  type,  they  are 
bound  only  in  paper  covers  They  will  be  sent  direct 
to  subscribers  from  the  publishing  house,  and  a  duty 
from  six  to  nine  cents  will  have  to  be  paid  on  each 
(Wood's  Natural  History,  6  cents;  the  other  four  vol- 
umes, probably  nine  cents,  for  the  four,  as  they  are 
of  greater  weight). 

We  hope  our  subscribers  will  appreciate  this  offer, 
by  helping  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Review,  as 
well  as  to  promote  the  study  of  good  literature. 


The  death  of  Francis  Bain,  the  well-known  natur- 
alist of  P.  E.  Island,  is  a  loss  to  science.  He  publish- 
ed lists  of  the  birds  and  plants  of  the  Island,  and  the 
results  of  his  geological  researches  there  are  known 
and  valued  abroad. 


Principal  Grant  of  Queens  University,  Kingston, 
recently  delivered  an  address  on  "  Outdoor  Sports  in 
Canada."  He  spoke  enthusiastically — and  who  would 
not? — of  such  sports  as  curling,  skating,  snow-shoe- 
ing. Those  who  take  part  in  these  sports  do  not 
dread  winter.  They  welcome  its  approach  when  they 
think  of  the  delights  in  store  for  them.  Curling  is 
a  game  that  ought  to  be  more  common.  There  is  no 
nobler  or  more  invigorating  sport,  or  one  less  free 
from  the  objectionable  phases  that  have  crept  into 
other  games,  namely,  the  roughness  that  characterizes 
foot-ball,  or  the  gambling  that  debases  too  many 
sports.  Belonging  to  the  Ficdericton  Curling  Club, 
are  four  teachers,  and  this  rink  is  known  in  the  club 
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as  the  pedagogue's  rink.  These  "  knights  of  the 
broom"  express  their  willingness  to  meet  four  pedago- 
gues from  any  club  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  during 
the  coming  winter,  in  a  friendly  game.  Now,  where 
are  the  pedagogue-curlers  of  Halifax,  St.  John,  Truro, 
St.  Stephen,  Pictou,  New  (ilasgow,  Newcastle? 

We  wish  our  subscribers,  one  and  all,  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  Dominion  History  com- 
petition, has  been  extended  six  months — to  July  1st, 
1895. 

No  more  useful  Christmas  gift  could  be  presented 
to  a  teacher  or  scholar,  than  a  copy  of  Webster's  In- 
ternational Dictionary. 

See  the  clubbing  rates  on  another  page  of  the 
Review  with  magazines  and  periodicals,  and  consult 
the  advertisements. 


The  Teachers'  Institutes  of  St.  John  and  York 
Counties  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Dec. 
20th  and  21st.  See  programmes  in  another  column. 
Carleton  Co.  Institute  will  be  held  on  the  same  dates. 


The  reports  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  another 
column,  will  be  found  stimulating,  especially  to 
those  who,  if  asked  to  do  something  to  get  out  of 
ruts,  are  willing  to  respond  and  make  an  effort  that 
will  do  themselves  and  others  good. 

The  University  Extension  lectures  in  St.  John  this 
season  are  even  more  interesting  and  well  attended 
than  those  of  previous  seasons.  Dr.  Stockton's  lec- 
tures on  Constitutional  History,  and  Prof.  Dixon's, 
on  Astronomy,  have  been  finished,  and  Prof.  Stockley 
has  begun  his  kciures  on  Milton.  Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew 
and  Dr.  Philip  Cox  will  begin  shortly  a  course  on 
Zoology. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  valued  correspondent  for  the 
description  on  another  page,  of  the  new  Harkins 
Academy  building,  and  to  A.  A.  Davison,  E,-q.,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Committee  for  the  cut  representing  this 
the  Bnest  and  best  equipped  school  on  the  North 
Shore.  Through  the  efforts  of  Principal  Yorston  and 
the  high  school  pupils,  a  liberal  sum  of  money  has 
been  raised  to  found  a  library. 

The  St,  John  School  Board  has  come  in  for  con 
eiderable  criticism  concerning  its  book-keeping.  It 
is  not  objected  that  anything  is  wrong,  or  that  the 
accounts  are  indecipherable,  or  Ihat  previous  audi- 
tors have  been  incompetent,  but  that  neither  single 
nor  double  entry  has  been  the  mode.  Most  firms 
have  a  sysieoi  of  their  own,  but  with  School  Boards 
it  may   be  otherwise — at  least  it  should  be  so,  it  is 


said.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  more  teachers 
are  employed  according  to  population  than  ten  years 
ago.  If  these  critics  look  back  a  dfcade  they  will  find 
a  still  greater  disproportion,  and  if  they  look  forward 
and  live  ten  years  more,  they  will  no  doubt  see  the 
number  increased. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  BOTANY. 

A  text-book  on  botany  that  shall  be  accurate, 
scientific,  and  practical,  and  one  that  shall  have 
special  reference  to  the  study  of  cultivated  and  wild 
plants  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  has  long  been  felt 
to  be  a  necessity.  This  work  will  shortly  be  under- 
taken, if  sufficient  encouragement  be  given,  by  Dr.  W. 
F.  Ganong,  late  of  Harvard  University,  and  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  Smith's  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay  of  St.  John,  N.  B.  If 
the  proposed  arrangements  can  be  carried  out,  the 
work  may  be  looked  for  early  in  the  year  1896.  The 
following  general  plan  is  here  submitted  with  the 
hope  that  in  the  many  difficulties  that  face  the 
authors  of  such  a  work,  they  may  at  once  receive 
practical  suggestions  from  teachers  and  others  to 
guide  them.  These  suggestions  will  be  thankfully 
received,  and  the  fullest  consideration  given  to  them 
if  forwarded  early  to  Mr.  Hay,  St.  John. 

Preliminary  slietch  of  a  plau  for  an  Elementary  Text-book 
of  Botany,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada,  by  W.  F.  Ganong  and  6.  U.  Hav. 

The  booli  to  consist  of  ,3  parts;  (a)  the  text  book  proper, 
and  (b)  a  Manual  of  Atlantic  Province  Plants— these  two  to 
be  bound  together,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  students,  (c)  A 
guide  for  teachers  in  using  the  work;  to  be  bound  separately 
for  teachers  only. 

Sketch  op  Part  I. 

A  Text-book  of  the  Principles  of  the  Anatomy,  Morphology, 
and  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Tbe  general  plan  of  treatment  in  this  part  will  be,  to  treat 
the  plant  primarily  as  a  living  being;  to  show  what  work  its 
parts  do,  and  how  their  structure  depends  thereon;  not  to 
separate  minute  anatomy  and  physiology  into  distinct  chap- 
ters, but  to  treat  them  in  connection  with  the  organs 
themselves. 

The  chapters  would  run  nearly  thus;  Chap.  I.  The  place 
of  plants  in  nature,  and  their  relations  to  the  mineral  and 
animal  kingdoms. 

Chap.  II.  The  typical  higher  plant,  the  work  it  does,  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  three  principal  organs — leaf, 
stem,  root  The  relation  of  the  three,  and  these  unfolding  in 
the  individual  plant.     Plants  having  other  habits. 

Chap.  III.  The  leaf  in  particular — most  essential  organ  of 
higher  plants,  physiology  and  anatomy  of  leaves,  leaf  arrange- 
ment, etc. 

Chap.  IV.-VII  will  deal  with  the  root,  stem,  flowers,  and 
fruit  treated  similarly. 

Chap.  VIII.  The  groups  of  plants— t.  «.,  some  account 
of  the  general  chiiracleristics  of  (1)  algae,  (2)  fungi,  (3) 
mosses,  (4)  ferns,  (•'i)  gymnosperms,  (6)  monocotyledons,  (?) 
dicotyledons. 

Chap.  IX.     Classification  and  use  of  manuals. 
Skktch  of  Part  II. 

A  Manual  of  the  commonly  occurring  wild  plants  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada,  wiUi  reference  to  their  habits, 
uses,  etc.,  togilhir  with  a  supprenienlary  manual  which  may 
include  the  pluuts  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic 
Provinces. 

Based  primarily  on  Gray's  Manual,  hut  with  briefer  de- 
scriptions, the  space  thus  gained   being  given  to  features  of 
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their  nalural  history,  local  Uiimcs,  uses,  etc  ,  with  the  aim  to 
make  it  not  simply  a  manual,  liutalso  to  some  extenta  natural 
history  of  plants,  modts  of  dissemination,  etc.,  where  known 
being  given.  To  this  may  be  added,  if  deemed  adviyable,  a 
brief  manual  of  the  commonly  occurring  cultivated  plants  of 
garden,  green  house,  and  house,  in  the  Provinces. 

Sketch  of  Part  III. 

A  practical  guide  for  teachers  in  the  study  and  the  teaching 
of  Element:iry  Botany.  To  accompnuj'  the  "  Te.xt  bonk" 
(Bound  separately  lor  use  of  the  teachers).  It  will  take  up 
the  work  chnpter  by  chapter,  and  show  h  )W  each  should  be 
taught;  giving  simple,  laboratory  outlines  for  each  chapter, 
directions  how  to  secure  material  for  winter  study — what  seeds 
are  easy  to  obtain,  how  to  grow  them  in  class  room ;  simple 
experiments  in  vegetable  physiology  with  home-made  or  no 
apparatus,  which  can  be  tried  with  the  class;  with  directions 
for  drawing,  etc. 

Part  II.  will  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Hay,  but  he  feels  that  it 
cannot  be  done  adequately  without  the  assistance  of  every 
botanist  in  these  Provinces,  and  he  hopes  this  assistance  will 
be  extended  to  him. 

Parts  I.  and  III.  will  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Ganong,  and  he 
makes  the  same  request  for  advice  and  assistance.  Mr. 
Ganong  hopes  to  accomplish  well  the  work  that  he  has 
marked  out  for  himself.  His  experience  at  Harvard  and  the 
Summer  Schools,  his  late  studies  in  Germany,  have  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  best  practical  methods  of  dealing  with 
his  subject,  and  in  his  Part  III,  especially,  teachers  may  hope 
for  that  practical  assistance  which  his  own  experience  has 
developed  and  proved. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  TEUSTEES. 

The  present  mode  of  appoiatinent  of  trustees  in 
the  city  of  St.  John,  has  recently  caused  some  criti- 
cism from  various  sources.  It  has  been  proposed  (1) 
To  vest  the  appointment  of  the  entire  Board  in  the 
city  council.  (2)  To  control  the  schools  entirely 
through  a  committee  of  the  council.  (3)  It  has  been 
gravely  suggested  by  the  St.  John  Sun  which  usual- 
ly takes.an  enlightened  view  of  educational  topics,  to 
throw  open  the  election  of  trustees  to  the  citizens — 
presumably  the  same  plan  that  is  now  followed  by  the 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  argued  in  support  of  the  first  proposal,  that 
the  appointment  of  four  out  of  nine  trustees  by  the 
government,  is  too  great  a  share,  and  that  the  city  is 
as  much  entitled  to  elect  its  school  boards  as  are  the 
country  districts.  The  interests  of  the  state  would 
be  looked  after  by  the  chief  superintendent  and  the 
inspectors.  It  may  be  stated  in  answer  to  this,  that 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a  mistake  by  many  that  the 
appointment  of  our  trustees  in  country  districts  has 
not  been  reserved  by  the  state;  as  it  is  much  greater 
control  is  exercised  by  it  in  the  country  districts 
than  in  the  cities.  The  Board  of  Education  through 
its  oflBcers,  makes  and  unmakes  trustees  as  necessity 
arises,  orders  assessments  wheri  the  ratepayers  refuse 
to  make  proper  provision  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  requires  the  inspectors  to  visit  country  districts 
twice  in  the  year,  whereas  the  city  schools  are  only 
inspected  once.  Beside  the  direct  inttrest  the  state 
has  through  the  partial   payment  of  the   teachers' 


salaries,  the  principle  of  responsible  government 
would  not  be  violated  even  though  all  trustees  were 
appointed  by  the  government.  It  is  done  by  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people. 

It  has  not  been  urged  that  the  government  appoint- 
ees have  been  less  efficient  trustees  than  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  council,  nor  that  the  interests  of  the 
schools  and  the  city  have  suffered  at  their  hands.  It 
may  be,  and  if  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  party 
men  have  received  the  appointments,  but  this  course 
has  not  invariably  been  followed,  and  it  can  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  that  up  to  this  time,  politics  have 
not  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  government  of  our 
schools. 


The  second  proposition  is  much  more  objectiona- 
ble than  the  first.  The  city  councils  in  old  St.  John 
and  Portland,  at  intervals,  took  a  spasmodic  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  that  when  its  interest  was  greatest, 
the  schools  flourished  least.  Councils  have  tried 
their  hands  at  making  trustees,  and  have  not  failed 
to  appoint  from  their  own  body.  These  appointments, 
while  many  of  them  have  been  good,  have  not  invar- 
iably been  so.  It  is  humiliating  to  the  teachers  and 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  that  pre- 
ferment should  be  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are 
themselves  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens. 
The  change  in  the  city  government,  while  it  has 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  ward  politician,  has 
raised  another  barrier  against  council  control  of  the 
schools.  In  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
as  in  the  United  States,  not  only  state  but  municipal 
government  is  conducted  on  party  lines.  This  means 
that  a  man  is  not  even  eligible  for  such  office  as  a 
fence-viewer  or  field-driver,  unless  he  is  in  accord 
with  the  party  in  power  at  Ottawa.  This  state  of 
affairs,  fortunately,  does  not  yet  exist  in  iNew  Bruns- 
wick in  as  far  as  state  and  municipal  government 
goes,  but  such  a  course  is  not  without  its  advocates 
even  here.  Should  party  politics  prevail  in  our  civic 
government,  we  might  expect  that  teachers  as  well  as 
other  officers  would  hold  office  only  during  the  tenure 
of  office  of  their  party.  This  brings  up  the  chief 
objection  to  the  proposition  of  the  Su7i — the  election 
of  trustees  by  the  citizens.  This  has  been  the  bane 
of  educational  progress  in  the  United  States,  where 
teachers  and  school  officers — no  difference  what  their 
merits — are  removed  as  politics  fluctuate.  The  best 
men  refuse  to  go  through  the  turmoil  of  an  election 
for  the  privilege  of  performing  gratuitous  and  respon- 
sible services,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  school 
Boards  are  composed  of  less  de&irable  men  who  seek 
office  for  the  patronage  and  votes  it  will  control. 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Most  teachers  aspire  to  a  city  school,  and  look  upon 
such  a  position  as  the  acme  of  perfection  in  as  far  as 
teaching  goes.  A  situation  in  a  graded  school  cer- 
tainly has  many  advantages,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned — greater  chances  for  self-improvement, 
more  social  advantages,  better  living  and  less  hard- 
ship in  reaching  school,  less  meddlesome  interference 
and  gossip  on  the  part  of  parents  and  sometimes 
trustees,  and  shorter  hours. 

These  advantages  are  undeniable,  but  "all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters."  To  begin  with  the  teacher  in  the 
country  is  a  much  more  important  personage  than  in 
the  city.  The  dwellers  in  cities  are  less  social  to 
strangers  than  those  in  country  districts,  and  unless 
a  teacher  has  friends  in  the  city  she  is  likely  to  lead 
a  lonely  life  for  some  time.  Though  the  hours  are 
shorter  in  the  city,  the  work  is  harder,  the  pupils  are 
more  difficult  to  manage,  and  more  is  expected  of  the 
city  teachers.  You  strive  vviih  pupils  for  a  year  only 
to  fit  them  for  some  one  else,  and  they  pass  from 
your  hands.  You  will  miss  the  fresh  air  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  kindly  greeting  of  all  you  meet. 

It  is  the  prfictice  in  some  city  buildings  where  there 
is  a  reserve  teacher  stationed,  but  no  class-room,  to 
send  her  into  some  of  the  more  overcrowded  rooms 
to  assist  the  teacher.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  course 
does  more  harm  than  good.  The  work  of  both  teach- 
ers is  rr pressed  for  fear  of  interference,  or  confusion 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  such.  The  reserve 
teachers  would  be  far  more  profitably  employed  in 
observing  the  work  in  the  different  rooms  than  in  at- 
tempting to  assist  where  there  is  no  separate  class- 
room. 


A  case,  somewhat  similar  to  the  following,  came 
to  my  notice  a  few  days  ago:  A  teacher,  anticipating 
a  notice  of  dismissal  from  the  trustees,  sent  them  his 
resignation  instead.  On  the  last  day  of  the  term,  he 
withdrew  his  resignation,  but  if  the  trustees  received 
the  withdrawal  at  all  on  that  day,  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  call  a  meeting  to  notify  the  teacher.  Can 
the  teacher  legally  hold  on?  1  think  not.  If  he 
could,  it  would  render  abortive  the  clause  in  the 
agreement  regarding  notice.  A  notice  once  given, 
cannot  be  withdrawn  by  either  party,  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  other  party,  and  even  ihen  it  is  doubt- 
ful, if  a  new  agreement  would  not  bo  necessary. 

Can  two  trustees  legally  notify  a  teacher  without 
consulting  the  third?  The  third  trustee  must  be 
consulted  and  given  the  chance  to  refuse  if  nothing 
else.  If  two  trustees  could  transact  the  business,  a 
third  would  not  be  necessary.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  hardly  be  advisable  for  any  teacher  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  hold  on  in  a  district  where  the 
majiirity  of  the  board  is  against  her.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  her  position  could,  and  no  doubt 
would,  be  rendered  unpleasant. 


For  the  Eeview.1 

Natural  History  in  the  Common  Schools. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  procure  one  or  more  small 
spirit  lamps,  a  dozen  or  more  test  tubes,  and  a  pint 
of  alcohol.  Spirit  lamps  can  be  bought  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  It  would  be  well  to  have  one  for 
each  desk,  which  would  involve  an  outlay  of  about 
fifteen  cents  per  pupil  for  lamp  and  alcohol.  If  so 
many  lamps  cannot  be  afforded,  one  or  two  pupils 
should  heat  the  minerals  and  show  the  results  to  the 
others.  Do  no  buy  test  tubes  in  nests,  as  the  larger 
tubes  are  not  suitable.  Get  .small  ones,  not  more 
than  five  inches  long,  with  corks  to  fit  tightly  when 
half  in.  Test  tubes  cost  not  more  than  fifty  cents  per 
dozen.  Also  get  a  few  cents  worth  of  litmus  paper, 
and,  if  the  paper  cannot  be  conveniently  procured, 
a  little  litmus  powder,  to  color  white  paper  when 
needed.  Prices  are  given  here,  partly  that  teachers 
may  see  that  the  outlay  need  only  be  small,  and  partly 
that  they  may  be  able  to  protect  themselves  from 
dealers,  who  would  charge  exorbitant  prices.  The 
writer  will  always  be  glad  to  select  and  purchase  the 
required  apparatus  for  teachers  who  may  desire  him 
to  do  so. 

Before  this  course  of  lessons  begins  the  teacher 
should  make  up  his  mind  not  to  tell  his  pupils  any- 
thing which  they  can  find  out  with  reasonable  effort. 
He  is  not  to  communicate  knowledge  to  them,  but 
simply  to  direct  them  in  acquiring  it  for  themselves. 
Nor  is  he  to  spend  all  his  time  in  directing  them. 
Let  them  grope  their  way  as  far  as  possible.  When 
they  get  off  the  track  they  may  need  a  little  guidance 
in  getting  on  again. 

Nor  should  the  teacher  often  hinder  them  to  com- 
municate facts  that  they  cannot  discover  themselves 
at  the  time.  It  will  generally  be  better  to  leave  such 
knowledge  to  the  future.  An  interesting  fact  may 
be  given  occasionally,  when  it  would  be  likely  to 
stimulate  enquiry. 

But  the  teacher  will  find  it  easier,  perhaps,  to 
restrain  his  own  telling  propensities  than  those  of  his 
pupils.  The  lesson  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
that  the  quicker  pupils  will  not  tell  the  slower  ones, 
before  the  latter  have  had  time  to  reach  the  result 
sought.  Lessons  are  often  so  managed  that  none  but 
the  brighter  pupils  do  any  original  work.  They 
deprive  their  duller  or  slower  class-mates  of  all  the 
phastire  and  all  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  discover- 
ing things  for  themselves.  The  result  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  class  not  only  display  but  little  inter- 
est in  their  work,  but  gain  very  little  in  the  power  of 
independent  thinking.  Their  time  is  practically 
wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted. 
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It  will  be  best  to  begin  with  two  common  minerals 
which  differ  wiilely.  The  contrasts  brought  out  in 
the  comparison  will  help  to  Qx  the  properties  of  both 
in  the  mind. 

We  will  select  white  (milky)  quartz,  and  grey,  red- 
dish, or  black  limestone. 

Each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  small  paper 
or  wooden  box  to  hold  the  minerals,  the  glass  rod  or 
tube  for  the  acid,  a  piece  of  rather  fine,  flexible  wire, 
a  piece  of  litmus  paper,  a  bit  of  window  glass,  and 
other  requisites.  On  each  desk  should  be  placed  a 
cup  of  water,  a  small  bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
if  it  can  be  afforded,  each  couple  of  the  older  scholars 
should  have  the  use  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Each  pupil, 
also,  should  have  a  knife,  or  some  pointed  steel 
instrument  (a  large  needle,  for  instance),  for  testing 
hardness.  Ask  the  pupils  first  to  find  which  of  the 
minerals  will  scratch  the  other,  using  a  sharp  corner 
of  each.  When  they  have  noticed  that  there  is  a 
very  white  mark  left  on  each  when  rubbed  by  the 
other,  but  that  only  one  of  them  makes  a  scratch  in 
the  other,  ask  them  to  account  for  these  facts.  They 
will  conclude  that  the  one  which  scratches  the  other 
is  the  harder,  and  the  one  which  is  scratched  the 
softer.  They  will  also  find  that  the  white  streak  in 
both  oases  is  the  color  of  the  powder  of  the  softer 
mineral.  By  reducing  some  of  the  latter  to  powder 
with  a  knife,  it  will  be  found  to  be  white,  although 
the  mineral  may  be  black.  If  a  bit  of  the  hard 
specimen  be  beaten  or  ground  into  powder,  it  will 
also  be  seen  to  be  white.  Tell  them  that  the  color  of 
the  powder  of  a  mineral  is  called  its  streak.  Let 
them  now  try  to  scratch  a  piece  of  glass  with  each 
mineral.  They  will  succeed  with  the  harder  one 
only,  and  will  infer  that  this  one  is  harder  than  the 
glass,  the  other  softer.  They  should  nest  try  to 
scratch  each  mineral  with  steel,  and  will  conclude 
that  one  of  them  is  harder  than  steel,  while  the  other 
is  much  softer.  The  teacher  might  now  inform  them 
that  the  hardness  of  minerals  is  expressed  in  degrees, 
from  0  to  10,  and  that  the  hardness  of  the  harder 
mineral  is  seven  degrees  ;  also  that  any  substance  as 
hard  or  harder  than  that  is  regirded  as  very  hard. 
The  hardness  of  the  softer  mineral  will  not  be  more 
than  three  or  four  degrees. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  make  a  little  loop  at  one  end 
of  a  fine  wire  and  fit  into  it  a  thin  sliver  of  the  softer 
mineral.  Let  them  hold  the  wire  so  that  the  sliver 
is  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp. 
They  will  soon  find  that  the  wire  becomes  too  hot 
to  hold.  Let  them  suggest  a  remedy.  They  will 
prcjbably  think  of  twisting  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
round  a  lead  pencil  by  wiiich  th(!y  will  hold  the 
sliver  in  the  fl.ime  for  about  five  minutes.     Direct 


them  to  drop  it  on  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  which  has 
been  reddened  by  hydrochloric  acid,  much  diluted 
with  water.  The  heated  mineral  will  bo  found  to  be 
lustreless  and  friable.  When  dampened  with  water 
and  pressed  against  the  reddened  paper  it  will  turn 
the  paper  blue.  Let  them  try  the  harder  mineral  in 
the  same  way.  They  will  find  that  it  does  not  be- 
come powdery,  nor  will  it,  when  dampened,  turn  red 
litmus  blue.  It  will  also  be  found  that  if  the  softer 
mineral  be  dampened  without  being  heated,  it  will 
not  affect  the  color  of  the  reddened  paper.  The 
pupils  will  now  apply  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
each  mineral.  Bubbles  will  form  on  the  softer  one, 
but  not  on  the  other.  Teach  them  the  use  of  the 
term  "effervescence."  Have  the  minerals  put  into 
the  cup  of  water  to  wash  off  the  acid,  and  leave  them 
there  for  a  while.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not 
soluble  in  water,  at  least  not  perceptibly  so. 

The  teacher  should  now,  but  not  before,  give  the 
names  of  the  minerals.  Marble,  chalk,  and  other 
varieties  of  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime,  calcite), 
should  now  be  examined  in  the  manner  described, 
and  compared  closely  with  one  another  and  with  the 
quartz.  The  pupils  will  see  that  they  resemble  each 
other  in  their  properties  much  more  than  they  do 
quartz.  Marble  shows  little  glistening  surfaces  when 
broken.  Chalk  is  much  softer  than  the  others — 
hardness  about  one  degree.  But  they  are  all  soft ; 
they  all  have  a  white  streak;  they  all  effervesce  when 
treated  with  the  acid;  they  all  become  white  and 
crumbly  when  heated;  the  heated  product,  when 
dampened,  always  turns  red  litmus  blue. 

The  pupils  are  now  prepared  to  believe  that  they 
are  all  varieties  of  the  same  mineral,  limestone  (or 
calcite).  They  may  be  told  that  the  lustreless,  pow- 
dery substance  obtained  by  heating  them  is  lime, 
whence  comes  the  name  limestone.  They  will  be  able 
to  tell,  or  to  find  out  by  enquiry,  how  lime  is  made 
on  the  large  scale,  and  will  be  led  to  see  that  the 
method  is  really  the  same  as  that  which  they  em- 
ployed. 

Some  lumps  of  unslaked  lime  should  be  procured, 
and  a  piece  as  large  as  a  small  apple  placed  in  a  dish 
on  each  desk.  When  as  much  water  as  "it  will  absord 
has  been  slowly  poured  upon  it,  it  will  become  so  hot 
that  a  match  may  be  lighted  in  it  as  it  crumbles  up. 
It  is  now  wacer-slaked  lime.  Set  a  lump  of  the  un- 
slaked lime  away,  and  leave  it  till  it  is  reduced  to 
powder.     This  is  air-slaked  lime. 

The  principal  varieties  of  quartz  should  now  bo 
taken  up  and  examined  as  the  first  piece  was.  They 
will  all  be  found  to  be  very  hard,  unaffc'Cted  by  heat 
or  acid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  They  differ  much 
in  color,  as  do  the  varieties  of  limestone.     The  pupils 
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will  already  begin  to  see  that  minerals  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  colors. 

Before  leaving  these  two  minerals  their  crystals 
should  be  compared.  It  will  be  found  that  calcite 
crystals  will  split  along  smooth  surfaces  running  in 
definite  directions.  These  crystals,  are,  therefore, 
said  to  possess  cleavage,  and  the  surfaces  along  which 
they  split  are  called  planes  of  cleavage.  Their  edges 
are  indicated  by  lines  running  across  the  faces  of  the 
crystals.  No  such  planes  can  be  found  in  the 
crystals  of  quartz,  although  lines  of  fracture,  where 
the  crystals  have  begun  to  break  or  crack,  may  some- 
times be  mistaken  for  the  edges  of  cleavage  planes. 
Quartz  crystals  are  devoid  of  true  cleavage.  They 
are  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids,  i.  e.,  they  have 
six  triangular  faces  on  the  end.  Calcite  crystals 
vary  greatly  in  form,  and  some  of  them  look  remark- 
ably like  crystals  of  quartz.  But  their  softness, 
as  well  as  their  cleavage  and  effervescence,  when 
treated  with  acid,  at  once  distinguish  them  from 
quartz. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  for  the  pupils 
to  prepare  crystals  of  some  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  water.  For  instance,  let  them,  at  home, 
make  strong  solutions  of  common  salt  and  alum  ; 
then  hang  a  thread  or  two  in  each  and  set  them  away 
where  they  will  be  undisturbed.  In  a  day  or  two,  if 
the  crystals  which  form  are  very  small,  the  threads 
may  be  hung  in  another  strong  solution  that  the 
crystals  may  grow.  Beautiful  crystals  can  be  obtained 
in  this  way.  The  pupils  may  be  led  to  see  that 
if  they  could  dissolve  the  massive  (uncrystallized) 
pieces  of  quartz  and  limestone  they  might  obtain 
quartz  and  calcite  crystals.  They  will  also  infer  that 
the  crystallized  forms  of  these  minerals  must  have 
been  dissolved  in  some  way  before  they  crystallized. 

Do  not  hurry  these  first  lessons.  Give  the  pupils 
time  to  do  their  own  observing  and  reasoning,  even 
though  it  take  the  allotted  time  for  two  months  to 
get  through  with  quartz  and  calcite.  If  time  can  be 
found  the  pupils  should  write  a  careful  account  of 
each  lesson.  These  notes  should  be  examined  by  the 
teacher  and.  afterwards  corrected  by  the  pupils. 

J.  Bkittain. 


We  commend  to  teachers  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  following  by  H.  L.  Clapp,  Boston,  in  the  Journal  of 
Edvcation:  "In  nature  study  we  find  the  best  material  for 
language  work  and  drawing.  Free  liow  and  continuity  of 
thought  never  came  so  easily  with  other  material.  There 
never  was  so  much  disposition  to  use  the  pencil  freely  outside 
the  school  as  well  as  inside.  Power  to  ohserve  accurately, 
reason  independently,  and  express  concisely  by  the  voice,  the 
pen  and  the  pencil,  has  reached  a  high  stage  of  development, 
Nature  study  seems  to  have  clarified  the  children's  thoughts, 
developed  their  self-reliunce,  and  shown  them  the  real  corre- 
lation of  studies  better  tliun  any,  perhaps  I  might  say  all, 
thing  else  which  they  have  studied." 


For  the  Review.] 

Suggestions  on  Teaching  Geometry. 

The  proper  teaching  of  geometry  is  a  matter  of  vast 
importance,  for  every  boy  and  girl  should  get  the 
fullest  benefit  of  the  mental  training  to  be  obtained 
from  the  study  of  that  subject.  A  good  teacher  is 
by  no  means  bound  down  (Provincial  Exam,  notwith- 
standing) to  any  particular  text-book,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  hampered 
by  a  slavish  adherence  to  either  Hamblin  Smith  or 
Hall  and  Stevens  — to  mention  only  those  prescribed 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  his  report  for  January,  1893,  an  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  Board  remarks  two  methods 
among  teachers  of  geometry.  The  first  is  the  study 
of  the  syllabus  from  a  text-book  with  full  demonstra 
tions,  the  "  obvious  lack  of  mental  training  being 
made  up  for  by  so-called  '  original '  deductions 
from  the  syllabus."  The  other  is  to  pursue  the 
syllabus  by  the  "original"  method.  He  finds 
that  the  "original "  method  is  the  best  when  the 
teacher  has  ability  enough  to  carry  it  out,  and  de- 
plores the  fact  that  many  of  the  usual  deductions 
from  the  syllabus  are  so  valueless,  and  thinks  they 
would  be  better  replaced  by  propositions  that  would 
be  useful  afterwards.  A  syllabus  text-book  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  necessary,  but  it  should  be  of  the  sim- 
plest kind  possible  and  give  the  pupil  every  opportu- 
nity under  the  guidance  of  his  teacher,  to  make  use 
of  his  acquired  knowledge,  and  learn  to  "deduce  "for 
himself. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  a  different  way  of 
beginning  the  subject  from  that  usually  adop'.ed. 
But,  first,  let  me  observe  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
pupil  memorize  the  axioms,  etc.,  only  as  they  become 
necessary,  than  to  require  him  to  learn  them  by  rote, 
while  as  yeb,  he  can  see  no  use  for  them.  Take 
"  angles "  as  the  first  subject,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cuss their  properties  before  taking  up  anything  else. 
"  An  angle  is  a  simple  concept  incapable  of  definition 
properly  so-called."  Its  nature,  however,  may  be 
described  in  a  "  nominal"  definition.  The  idea  that 
it  is  "  the  inclination  of  two  straight  lines  which 
meet,"  has  to  be  revised  and  extended  before  the 
pupil  finishes  the  third  book.  Why  not,  with  Halsted 
and  Wilson,*  use  the  following  "  nominal"  definition: 
Two  straight  lines  which  go  out  from  a  point  are  said 
to  form  an  angle.  I  have  tried  both  with  pupils  of 
all  ages  and  capacities,  and  found  the  latter  as  easily 
acquired  as  the  former  and  much  more  satisfactory. 
Call  the  point  the  vertex  and  the  lines  the  arms.  A 
line  rotating  about  the  point  from  one   arm  to  the 

»  Elements  of  Geometry,  Halsted-Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  Kle- 
mentary  Geometry.  Books  1.  IV.,  Wilson.    McMillan  &  Co.  I^ondon. 
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other,  may  be  said  to  describe  the  angle.  Then 
greater,  equal,  less,  nvm,  and  difference  may  be  de- 
fined with  regard  to  angles.  If  the  two  arms  are  in 
the  same  straight  line,  call  the  angle  a  straight  angle; 
then,  that  all  straight  angles  are  equal  follows.  And 
if  a  right  angle  is  half  a  straight  angle,  all  right 
angles  are  equal,  and  Euclid's  eleventh  axiom  is  un- 
necessary. The  13th,  14th,  and  15th  propositions 
follow  immediately,  and  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
Other  deductions  may  be  made  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
angles  formed  by  two  straight  lines  and  a  transver- 
sal may  be  considered. 

Then  should  follow  a  very  valuable  and  essential 
group  of  propositions,  namely: — Euclid's  4th,  26th 
(1st  part),  5th,  and  7th,  proved,  of  course  by  modern 
methods.  After  mastering  the  above,  the  pupil 
should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  stock  of  facts 
and  methods  he  has  acquired  by  this  time.  This  may 
be  done,  as  usual,  by  "  exercises."  Problems  can 
now  be  solved,  and  they  should  now  be  taken  up.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  the  1st,  9th,  10th,  11th,  and 
12th,  should  at  present  be  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
text-book;  others  can  be  used  as  exercises.  I  think 
that  that  tacitly  assumed  axiom  of  Euclid's,  used  in 
the  fourth  proposition,  namely,  that  figures  can  be 
moved  in  space  without  distortion,  should  be  given 
due  prominence.  Its  importance  is  great,  for  nearly 
all  of  Euclid's  system  ultimately  depends  upon  it,  and 
it  should  hereafter  be  used  when  and  whenever  it 
may  be  the  means  of  simplifying  a  proof.      F.  I.  S. 

Sydney,  C.  B. 


For  the  Reitkw.] 


Illegal  Schools. 


Mr.  Editor, — Such  is  the  heading  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  last  Jotirnal  of  Education,  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  "if  teachers  have  neglected  to  qualify 
themselves  in  one  way  or  another  to  have  instruction 
in  music,  in  drawing,  in  hygiene  and  temperance, 
given  in  their  schools,  they  will  not  only  render 
themselves  liable  to  loss  of  public  money,  but  to 
further  penalties  if  they  should  make  a  statement  or 
afiBdavit  that  the  school  has  been  conducted  accord- 
ing to  law  when  it  is  not  so  conducted.  If  there  are 
teachers  now  who  cannot  see  that  their  pupils  obtain 
the  privileges  and  advantages  which  the  law  intends 
they  should  have,  they  belong  to  the  class  who  should 
no  longer  have  indulgence  granted  to  them." 

These  statements  have  greatly  distressed  many 
teachers  in  Nova  Scotia,  many  of  whom  we  know  to 
be  out  best  and  most  conscientious. 

There  are  teachers  who  make  no  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times — who  jog  along 
in  the  easy,  old-fashioned  ruts,  quite  indifferent  to  the 


appeals  made  to  them  regarding  improved  methods, 
so  long  as  they  can  draw  their  salaries. 

They  lend  a  willing  ear  to  ignorant  parents  and 
equally  ignorant  journalists  who  denounce  as  faddists 
those  who  lead  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

It  is  true  that  such  teachers  were  aroused  and  made 
to  give  to  their  pupils  that  training  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  foremost  educationists  consider  best ;  for  the 
seed-time  of  youth  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  The 
warnings  in  the  Journal  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  indifferent,  against  whom,  when  the  time 
comes,  proceedings  will  no  doubt  be  taken. 

But  as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  the  disturbing 
effect  of  these  admonitions  seem  to  have  fallen  most 
heavily  upon  the  most  conscientious. 

Taking  music,  for  example,  there  are  those  who 
believe  fully  in  music  as  an  educational  subject,  and 
who  would  teach  it  if  they  thought  they  could,  both 
because  of  this  conviction  and  because  they  would 
faithfully  carry  out  the  course  of  study. 

About  four  teachers  in  every  hundred  are  musically 
so  defective  that  they  cannot  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  in  singing.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
them  to  make  any  attempt  to  teach  music  directly. 
The  government  has  licensed  them  to  teaeh,  and 
must  now  accept  the  situation.  To  punish  them,  or 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  profession,  would  be  barbar- 
ous injustice.  Let  the  government  see  to  it  that 
hereafter  there  shall  be  no  addition  to  their  numbers. 
But  even  in  the  case  of  such  teachers  something  may 
be  done  by  them.  There  are  some  things  about 
music  which  might  be  taught  to  prepare  the  way 
when  the  opportunity  does  arise.  Besides  it  nearly 
always  happens  in  country  schools  that  one  or  more 
of  the  older  pupils  sing  well  and  can  direct  the  rest 
while  the  teacher  keeps  order  and  directs  the  work. 
In  graded  city  schools  the  teacher  may  exchange 
work  with  one  who  can  teach  singing. 

The  teacher  who  has  what  is  called  a  correct  ear 
can  always  teach  singing,  whether  she  sings  or  not. 
She  can  utilize  those  pupils  who  have  good  voices, 
or  she  may  use  a  musical  instrument,  such  as  the 
flute  or  the  violin.  As  good  results  as  I  ever  heard 
in  the  teaching  of  music  were  in  Truro  by  a  teacher 
why  could  not  sing  a  note,  but  who  was  assisted  by  a 
little  girl. 

It  will  be  found,  then,  that  in  ninety-six  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  there  will  be  no  diflBculty.  But  even 
in  the  few  remaining  cases  much  can  be  and  should 
be  done,  for  music  is  the  most  hygienic  of  all  aesthetic 
recreations. 

As  for  drawing  and  temperance,  there  can  be  no 
valid  reason  for  neglecting  them,  and  the  law  should 
be  enforced.  Beobackter. 
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For  the  Eeview.1 

A  Naturalist's  Views  on  the  Latin  ftuestion. 
To  the  Editor  oftlie  Educational  Review : 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  of 
explaining  in  the  Review  the  attitude  of  a  naturalist 
towards  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  public  schools. 

I  have  read  Professor  Bridges'  paper  in  the  July 
Eeyievt  with  appreciation,  as  well  as  with  some 
regret — regret  that  the  study  of  Latin  should  in  these 
days  need  defense.  During  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  led  to  think  much  on  the  value  of  the  classics 
by  my  association  with  young  men  who  come  to  study 
the  sciences  in  the  universities,  and  whose  previous 
training  has  been  most  diverse.  I  have  become  able 
to  tell  after  short  acquaintance  with  them  what  the 
nature  of  the  education  of  each  has  been,  whether  it 
was  of  the  all-round  old-fashioned  sort  which  includes 
large  quantities  of  the  classics,  or  of  that  modern 
scientific  kind  without  them,  which  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  the  west.  I  have  always  found  the  former  in 
comparison  to  the  latter  to  be  not  inferior  in  the  at- 
tainment of  scientific  excellence,  while  very  superior 
in  scholarly  habit,  in  self  confidence  and  ease  of  man- 
ner, in  breadth  of  sympathy,  in  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  their  studies  to  human  interests.  With 
knowledge,  these  things  make  culture,  and  culture 
makes  men  vastly  superior  to  those  who  lack  it. 
The  classics  seem  to  me  the  best  medium  yet  intro- 
duced into  education  for  developing  culture:  Latin 
is,  for  several  reasons,  the  most  utilizable  of  the  clas- 
sical languages;  therefore  I  believe  in  the  study  of 
Latin  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  men. 

Lest  it  may  be  said  that  this  culture  is  very  orna- 
mental but  little  useful,  I  hasten  to  add  the  fact, 
that  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  the  cultured  men 
whom  we  choose  by  preference  for  our  assistants,  aid 
to  promotion  and  recommend  to  position,  and  I  have 
observed  that  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  many 
other  departments  of  affairs. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  for  the  practical  value 
of  Latin,  but  for  its  moral  value.  The  only  fault 
that  I  can  find  with  Professor  Bridges'  admirable  de- 
fense of  it,  is,  that  he  did  not  take  his  ground  square- 
ly for  this  latter  phase,  treating  its  practical  use  as 
secondary  and  incidental.  Educators  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  stampeded  by  the  clamor  for 
the  practical  in  education,  but  present  a  solid  phalanx 
against  it.  Education  in  its  ideals  is  not,  and  never 
can  be  primarily  practical,  except  in  the  sense  in 
which  religion  or  philanthropy  or  virtue  are  practi- 
cal. The  cause  of  the  pressure  for  it  in  these  prov- 
inces, lies  in  this,  that  we  confuse  education  in  the 
true  sense  with  training  for  a  trade  or  profession. 
The  aims,  methods,  and  tools  of  the  two  are  different. 


The  ideal  of  the  age  is  to  make  a  man  know  himself 
and  his  environment,  and  how  to  adapt  himself 
thereto;  of  the  other,  it  is  to  have  him  to  know  and 
to  use  the  tools  of  a  trade.  Blind  as  we  are  to  this 
difference,  and  feeling  the  need  for  both,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  there  comes  the  cry  for  the  practical  in 
our  schools  and  colleges.  When  we  come  to  recog- 
nize that  the  college  and  the  institute  of  technology 
are  equally  necessary,  but  cannot  be  combined,  that 
the  high  or  grammar,  and  the  manual  training 
schools,  must  be  two  different  institutions,  and  that 
the  grafting  of  one  upon  the  other  spoils  both;  when 
these  facts  are  recognized,  then  on  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  questioning  the  value  of 
Latin;'  and  on  the  other,  the  provinces  will  begin 
to  derive  truly  practical  benefits  from  their  educa- 
tional system.     I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  F.  Ganong. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Dee.  4, 1804. 


For  the  Review.] 

Make  the  School-room  a  Happy  Place. 

It  is  the  permanence  of  early  impressions  that 
makes  the  work  of  the  primary  teacher  especially 
responsible.  The  perception  of  this  fact  has  so  filled 
the  minds  of  educators  that  improvement  in  this 
work  has  been  very  marked.  Yet  the  enthusiastic 
teacher  will  strive  to  make  further  attempts  at  im- 
provement, will  go  on 

"  Without  halting,  without  rest. 
Lifting  belter  up  to  best." 

A  great  writer  on  ethics  tells  us  that  ethics  distinctly 
elevates  the  mental  and  physical  tone  ;  that  pain  of 
any  sort  has  a  depressing  effect  and  lowers  the  vitality. 
It  means  that  no  word  or  smile  of  yours  that  carries 
to  one  little  heart  the  kindly  message  of  your 
sympathy;  no  brightness  that  you  can  show  from 
pictured  walls  or  blossoming  windows  is  lost.  There 
never  yet  was  good,  enthusiastic  work  in  a  school- 
room without  brightness.  Neat  desks  and  floors  are 
surely  necessary  to  a  bright  and  neat  school-room. 

Both  for  beauty's  sake  and  for  honesty's  sake,  the 
children  must  learn  to  respect  public  property,  to 
keep  knives  and  pencils  from  desks  and  doors,  and 
not  to  mark  books.  Many  a  school-room  might  be 
made  a  more  attractive  place  with  a  slight  effort. 
But  why  should  not  some  of  our  favorite  pictures 
hang  where  so  many  of  our  working  hours  are  spent? 
Perhaps  if  we  succeeded  in  bringing  refining  influ- 
ences to  bear  more  directly  u])on  our  work  it  would 
seem  less  like  drudgery. 

These  adornments,  and  many  more,  are  good  ;  but 
better  a  hundred  times  is  the  loving  beauty  that 
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reigns  in  some  happy  school-room,  the  fadeless  beauty 
of  a  loving  heart. 

Happy  is  the  child  who  need  dread  no  rude  re- 
pulse, whose  delicate  instincts  of  affection  are  withered 
by  no  harsh  sternness,  no  cruel  sarcasm  ;  who  can  feel 
even  in  the  hour  of  punishment  it  is  right ;  who  sees 
in  the  teacher  no  enemy,  but  a  faithful  friend,  and 
who  carries  through  the  long  years  loving  memories 
and  undiminished  loyalty. 

Let  us  often  remind  ourselves  what  a  blessed 
privilege  is  that  of  giving  happiness.  Let  us  take 
home  to  ourselves  these  beautiful  words  of  Euskin, — 
'•  Be  sure  that  the  room  is  a  pleasanter  place  for  your 
living  in  it."  M.  L.  D. 

Albert  County,  X.  B. 


For  the  Review.] 

natural  History  ftuestions. 

It  is  winter.  But  where  are  the  birds  that  made 
the  summer  so  pleasant  ?  Are  they  all  gone  south  ? 
Not  they,  for  we  see  some  in  the  woods,  and  some  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  houses  in  search  of  food. 
Can  we  not  get  at  least  a  postal  card  from  each 
school  to  which  the  Review  comes  through  the 
teacher,  telling  us  what  birds  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
month  of  December  in  each  section.  If  the  teacher 
does  not  know,  let  her  ask  her  pupils  to  find  out.  It 
will  be  fun  for  them,  and  very  much  more — it  will 
be  original  work  in  science  too.  It  will  be  research 
— of  the  very  same  nature  as  the  work  done  by  the 
greatest  scientists,  and  it  will  be  that  kind  of  scien- 
tific teaching  which  the  educational  authorities  say 
is  of  value  in  developing  the  observing  powers  of  the 
young.  A  teacher  can  teach  science  very  well  in 
many  cases  if  she  knows  no  scientific  facts  by  simply 
getting  her  pupils  to  observe.  That  is  useful,  and  is 
amusing  at  the  same  time  to  the  young  children. 
But  if  a  teacher  who  knows  many  scientific  facts  tells 
these  facts  to  the  children,  it  is  not  science  teaching 
at  all. 

Those  who  know  the  natural  history  of  the  school 
section  as  well  as  those  who  do  not  know  it,  can  both 
equally  well  try  this  lesson  with  their  schools,  and 
with  especial  advantages  in  the  country  where  pupils 
have  sometimes  a  long  way  to  travel  before  reaching 
home  ;  and  to  whom  some  such  object  of  observation 
in  the  course  of  their  monotonous  tramps  would  be 
a  revelation  and  a  delight.  Instruct  them  to  bring 
in  answers  to  the  following  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  the  teacher  will  promise  to  put  into  neat,  short 
form,  perhaps  on  a  post  card,  and  send  them  to  the 
Review.  If  there  are  mistakes  the  Review  may  be 
able  to  correct  them.  Some  of  this  information  may 
be  very  useful  so  that  the   Review  may  be  very 


thankful  to  some  of  the  young  observers  for  their 
local  observations. 

Now  the  Review  would  like  to  know  what  answers 
the  observers  can  give  to  the  following  questions, 
say,  by  the  first  of  January. 

What  birds  are  to  be  found  within  the  school 
section  during  the  month  of  December?  If  you  find 
more  than  one  kind,  arrange  the  most  abundant  first 
in  your  list  and  the  rarest  last  ? 

For  the  Review.  1 

City  Training  Class. 

A  large  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Halifax  was 
held  on  the  23rd  of  November,  to  arrange  for  a  City 
Teachers'  Training  Class.  In  Nova  Scotia  a  premium 
is  put  on  professional  training,  but  it  is  not  made 
compulsory.  Scholarship  one  grade  higher  is  accept- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  a  normal  school  training;  that 
is  one  year  at  a  good  academy  is  considered  equal  to 
the  theory  and  small  modicum  of  practice  received  at 
a  normal  school. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  argued  that  in  cities  the 
graduates  of  the  high  school — the  daughters  of  the 
citizens — are  sure  to  be  appointed  to  the  city  schools; 
that  the  training  received  in  an  ordinary  normal 
school — much  theory  and  little  practice — is  of  much 
less  value  than  an  apprenticeship  under  experts  in 
the  schools,  supplemented  by  lectures,  etc.  In  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  the  normal  schools  are 
small  and  the  teachers'  training  requires  two  or  three 
years'  practice  in  normal  conditions.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  two  classes  of  normal  schools — state 
and  city. 

Dr.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, says:  "  If  any  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  this  country  ought  to  deserve  the  name  of  pro- 
fessional, it  is  the  class  known  as  city  normal  schools. 

Dr,  Larkin  Dunton  says  that  only  one  normal 
student  should  be  in  a  practice  school  at  a  time,  and 
she  should  remain  for  several  successive  weeks — that 
the  practice  school  should  be  supplemented  by  teach- 
ers in  various  parts  of  the  city,  their  classes  being 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  those  in  the  practice 
school.  These  conditions  are  possible  to  a  moderate 
degree  in  cities  like  Halifax  or  St.  John,  but  only  in 
a  small  way  in  provincial  towns. 

In  Ontario  there  are  fifty  training  schools,  with  an 
average  of  twenty-five  students  each.  In  Hamilton, 
the  pupil-teachers  are  required  to  spend  one-half  of 
each  day  in  actual  practice  in  normal  conditions. 
The  inspector,  Mr.  Ballard,  says  "that  the  power  to 
handle  a  class  cannot  be  learned  theoretically;  that  a 
city  system  of  education  may  very  properly  embrace 
within  its  autonomy  all  the  machinery  necessary  for 
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the  adequate  training  of  its  own  teachers."  It  was 
strongly  urged  that  the  most  of  the  so-called  practice 
obtained  in  a  small  model  school  was  almost  useless 
to  the  teachers,  sometimes  injurious,  and  absolutely 
ruinous  to  the  unfortunate  pupils,  upon  whom  the 
practice  is  conducted. 

The  normal  committee  of  the  National  Education- 
al Association  reported:  The  practice  in  teaching 
should  be  in  the  schools  themselves,  under  circum- 
stances like  those  which  will  attend  the  future  work 
of  the  pupil-teachers.  Prof.  Payne,  probably  the 
ablest  educationist  in  America,  said:  "The  conditions 
under  which  this  alleged  training  takes  place,  are 
80  peculiar  and  unlike  those  under  which  real  school 
work  will  be  done,  that  harm  is  quite  as  likely  to  arise 
from  it  as  good.  The  criticism  which  follows  this 
practise  teaching,  is  quite  likely  to  be  either  empiri- 
cal and  worthless  or  hypocritical  and  pernicious." 

It  was  shown  that  the  teachers  of  Halifax  who  had 
no  theoretical  training  at  Truro  stood  higher  than 
those  who  were  trained  there;  but  that  as  a  class, 
those  who  had  been  carefully  selected  and  practically 
trained  at  Mount  St.  Vincent  stood  higher  than 
either — showing  the  advantage  of  practice  under  skil- 
led supervision  over  theory  without  adequate  practice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  considered  wrong 
that  the  graduates  of  the  academy  should  be  compel- 
led to  incur  the  expense  of  leaving  their  homes  when 
a  much  more  practical  training  might  be  obtained  in 
the  city,  including  besides  the  apprenticeship  over 
an  extended  period,  psychology,  the  theory  and  his- 
tory of  education,  method,  and  scientific  laboratory 
practice,  all  in  the  Dalhousie  College — drawing  in 
the  art  school.  Tonic  Sol-fa,  Sloyd  and  the  Ling 
gymnastics  from  specialists. 

A  unanimous  resolution  was  passed,  endorsing  this 
view,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  recognition 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  such  training 
wherever  given,  properly  tested  and  found  efficient, 
would  be  right  and  a  benefit  to  education. 

A  class  of  twelve  has  been  formed  and  is  now  in 
working  operation. 

The  Importance  of  Civics  in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  subject  of  this  paper  being  simply  to  call 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
our  pupils  such  knowledge  of  their  country  as  will 
make  them  better  citizens  of  the  twentieth  century 
than  their  parents  were  in  the  nineteenth,  the  what 
to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it  of  civics  can  only  be 
briifly  referred  to.  The  tracing  of  the  word  civic 
back  to  family  gives,  it  seems  to  me,  a  hint  as  to  where 
to   begin.     Tne  children  can    be    led   to  see   what 


government  in  a  family  means;  the  necessity  for 
government. 

We  should  not,  however,  attempt  to  teach  the 
science  of  civil  government  while  our  schools  are 
absolute  monarchies.  The  teacher  is  but  the  head  of 
a  society  called  school,  where  each  one  is  responsible 
for  his  or  her  share  in  making  the  whole  an  ideal 
body.  When  the  children  think  of  the  school  as 
ours,  not  exclusively  the  teacher's,  they  will  the  more 
readily  think  of  the  district,  province  and  Dominion, 
as  ours,  not  as  the  property  of  the  few.  It  may  be  well 
to  tell  our  pupils  stories  of  the  Iron  Duke,  of  Nelson 
and  of  General  Wolfe,  but  let  us  not  neglect  to  hold 
in  highest  esteem,  the  men  who  in  England  and 
Canada  have  devoted  and  are  to-day  devoting  their 
talents  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  men  who 
truly  believe  with  Locke,  that  "  the  end  of  govern- 
ment is  the  good  of  mankind." 

The  school  house,  public  roads,  post-office,  railways, 
public  institutions,  etc.,  afford  subjects  for  many 
lessons.  In  this  county  there  is  now  being  built  a 
hospital  for  harmless  insane.  Where  is  it?  Why  is 
it  necessary?  Who  is  building  it  ?  Who  gave  them 
authority?  Where  did  the  money  come  from  ?  How 
much  money  did  the  the  county  last  year  pay  to  the 
asylum  of  Halifax?  Those  are  but  a  few  of  the 
questions  that  suggest  themselves. 

Teach  the  older  pupils  that  in  a  few  years  they 
must  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
while  they  may  never  be  called  upon  to  defend  their 
country  with  the  sword,  their  duty  as  citizens  is 
imperative. 

Let  us  not  dismiss  the  question  of  teaching  civics 
in  our  public  schools  with  "Oh  well,  its  all  right  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  particular  subject  to 
teach  it,  but  I  prefer  botany  or  chemistry ;"'  tastes 
differ,  you  know,  for  the  duty  of  a  public  spirit  is 
binding  on  all. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  listen  to  the  bells  ring  out 

the  present  year,  and  as  they  "ring in  the  new,"  may 

they  speak    to    us  of   progress   both   in   our   school 

subjects  and  methods.     Let   us  resolve  that  during 

1895,  some  progress  will  be  made   towards   helping 

our  pupils   to  become  good,  true  citizens  of   "this 

Canada  of  ours  !  "    Public  spirit  is  not  party  spirit 

and  we   can   teach  civics  ;  we  can  teach  patriotism 

without  teaching  parlyism  just  as  truly  as  we  can  and 

do  teach  morality — without  respect  to  creeds. 

"  King  out  the  coldness  of  the  times, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
King  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
And  ancient,  forms  of  parly  strife  ; 
King  in  the  nobler  forms  of  life 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws." 
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Harkins  Academy,  Newcastle,  N.  B. 

The  following  cut  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  new 
academy  which  was  formally  opened  in  Newcastle, 
Tuesday,  October  23rd.  The  building  is  constructed 
of  the  beautiful  olive  free  slone  from  the  quarry  at 
French  Fort  Cove,  two  milus  below  Newcastle. 

The  walls  are  laid  in  broken  courses  of  quarry-faced 
stone,  with  sills,  lintels  and  belt  courses  of  dressed 
stone.  On  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower  appear  the 
words:  18G4 — EIakkins  Academy — 1893,  cut  into  the 


The  tower  rises  thirty  feet  above  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  its  upper  windows  give  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  town  and  also  of  a  long  stretch  of  the 
river,  both  up  and  down. 

The  foundation  walls  of  the  building  enclose  the 
basement,  which  has  been  excavated  in  full,  and 
gives  ample  room  for  the  heating  and  ventilating 
systems,  dry  closets,  cold  air  chambers,  fuel  bins,  etc. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  system  is  that  known 
as  the  Smead-Dowd,  which  has  been  placed  in  so 
many  school  buildings,  and  so  far  has  given  good 
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stone.  The  building  is  ninety-six  feet  two  inches 
long,  and  fifty-eight  feet  ten  inches  wide.  The  walls 
are  thirty-eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  heavy  Canadian  slate. 

There  are  two  main  entrances  in  front,  recessed 
from  the  front  of  the  tower  and  projecting  from  the 
main  wall  of  the  building.  The  two  back  entrances 
open  respectively  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  play-grounds. 


satisfaction.  There  are  three  school-rooms  on  each 
flat,  with  ample  halls  and  cloak  rooms.  There  are 
also  two  comfortable  teachers'  rooms.  The  one  on 
the  first  floor,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  principal, 
is  also  used  as  a  library.  There  is  also  quite  a  large 
room  in  the  tower,  which  would  be  very  suitable  for 
a  small  museum.  The  rooms  are  all  neatly  finished, 
the  floors  and  win<iow  frames  of  hard  pine  and  the 
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wainscotting  of  oiled  hemlock.  The  black-board 
surface  extends  all  around  the  walls  in  each  room. 

On  the  second  floor  two  of  the  rooms  are  connected 
by  large  folding  doors,  so  that  the  rooms  can  be 
thrown  together  as  an  assembly  hall  for  opening 
exercises  and  upon  public  occasions. 

The  building  makes  a  fine  appearance,  and  is  very 
creditable  to  the  architects,  Messrs.  Duraaresq  &  Mott, 
and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  .T.  K.  McDonald  &  Co., 
of  New  Glasgow. 

The  cost,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  $20,000,  is 
the  bequest  of  Mr.  John  Harkins,  who  died  July  7th, 
1837.  He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  in 
trust  to  the  trustees  of  St.  James'  Presbyterian  church, 
Newcastle,  to  be  expended  for  educational  purposes. 
In  1863  a  comfortable  wooden  school-house  was  built 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fund  was  allowed  to  accumu- 
late in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  This  building  was 
burned  early  in  1893,  and  the  trustees  came  forward 
and  presented  to  the  town  the  new  "  Harkins 
Academy,"  as  it  now  stands. 

The  academy  staff  at  present  are  Mr.  F,  P.  Yorston, 
Principal ;  Miss  E.  McLachlan,  Advanced  Depart- 
ment ;  Miss  M.  Dunnett,  Intermediate  ;  Miss  S. 
Harrison,  Secondary,  and  Miss  M.  Gjertz,  Primary. 

Few  towns,  with  the  population  of  Newcastle,  can 
boast  of  as  good  a  building  for  educational  purposes, 
and  this  one,  occupying,  as  it  does,  the  advantageous 
position  of  overlooking  the  town,  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  donor  of  so  large  a  bequest  and  is 
fitly  named  Harkins  Academy. 

Teachers'  Conventions. 

Cumberland  Co.,  North  and  West  Colchester,  N.  S. 

This  meeting,  held  November  7th-9th,  was  decided- 
ly successful.  The  enrolment  reached  about  140 
before  the  close.  The  Amherst  academy  building, 
in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  has  fourteen  class- 
rooms, and  an  assembly  hall.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday  the  7th,  the  visiting  teachers  heard  les- 
sons given  by  the  Amherst  teachers  on  such  subjects 
as — paper-folding,  the  Canadian  flag,  digestion,  etc. 
In  the  evening,  a  reception  and  welcome  were  tend- 
ered the  visitors. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Inspector  Craig  delivered 
an  address.  He  believed  Association  meetings  gave 
teachers  clearer  ideas  of  their  duties.  He  stated  that 
our  pupils  show  serious  defects  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  practical  work.  He  urged  that  teachers 
should  endeavor  to  teach  lessons  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inspector's  visit,  and  not  merely  do  a  bit  of 
catechising. 

Miss  Pipes,  in  her  paper  on  Patriotism,  showed 
that  the  feeling  of  love  for  country  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in   the   human    heart.      Our    mountains, 


forests,  rivers,  and  seas,  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
object  lessons  on  Canada's  greatness.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  teachers  and  pupils  understand  the 
nature  of  our  government.  Col.  Blair  gave  a  fine 
address,  the  burden  of  which  was  the  need  of  techni- 
cal schools  in  agriculture  and  other  arts  in  this 
country.  Other  countries,  such  as  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  had  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  such  schools.  The  teacher 
could  do  much  by  showing  the  pupils  how  the  plant 
took  in  nourishment,  how  the  soil  should  be  broken 
up  in  order  that  the  food  locked  up  in  it  may  be  of 
service  to  the  plant,  the  importance  of  drainage,  etc. 
Boys  and  girls  must  be  taught  how  to  do  things. 
They  could  commence  with  their  school  grounds. 

A  discussion  followed.  The  following  were  some 
of  the  ideas  advanced:  Pupils  should  get  their  educa- 
tion that  they  may  work  better;  digging  a  ditch  and 
digging  it  well,  is  just  as  honorable  as  professional 
work;  we  fail  in  interesting  boys  often  because  we 
teach  them  against  the  grain,  against  their  taste  for 
practical  work;  the  farmer's  opportunity  for  self- 
education  in  after  life  being  poor,  he  should  have 
special  attention  in  school. 

Miss  Kirkpatrick  read  a  quotation  from  T.  H. 
Eand:  "  Our  school  system  is  worth  what  the  men 
and  women  who  oflicer  it  are  worth,  not  a  penny 
more.  Let  us  lift  ourselves  up  to  be  noble  men  and 
women,  that  we  may  lift  up  our  school  system."  She 
said  the  teacher  must  be  steeped  in  the  subject 
taught — must  ever  be  cheerful  and  show  the  example 
of  a  noble  life. 

Miss  Davison  read  a  paper  on  the  best  way  to  main- 
tain disciplihe.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples dealt  with  in  the  paper  and  the  discussion: — 
Even  the  chance  words  of  a  teacher  may  have  great 
influence.  The  teacher  should  sometimes  speak  to 
the  scholars  of  his  or  her  responsibility,  thus  enlist- 
ing the  symjiathy  of  the  pupils,  and  creating  a  feel- 
ing in  the  school  in  favor  of  good  order.  Scholars 
are  quick  to  notice  partiality,  and  to  annoy  a  teacher 
who  does  not  keep  her  temper.  Pri7.es  are  of  little 
value,  often  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  discoura- 
ging dull  pupils.  The  markings  on  the  buildings 
outside  are  a  good  criterion  of  the  discipline  inside. 
Plan  the  year's  work.  Prepare  the  day's  work. 
Grant  a  recess  to  scholars  who  have  to  stay  after 
school,  before  they  resume  their  work.  Talks  with 
parents  prevent  misunderstandings. 

In  the  afternoon.  Miss  Graham  read  a  paper  on 
the  importance  of  civics  in  common  schools.  [Ex- 
tracts from  the  paper  will  be  found  on  another  page.] 

Dr.  McKay  thought  the  histories  should  be  re- 
written, giving  a  history  of  governments. 
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Miss  Johnson  read  a  paper  entiled  "  Vertical  Writing  »s. 
Slanting."  She  held  that  the  schools  had  failed  to  produce 
good  writers  by  the  use  of  the  >l8nting  style.  Their  grad- 
uates failed  in  both  legibility  and  rapidity.  Office  assistants 
and  others  developed  a  style  of  their  own  similar  to  the 
vertical.  In  writing  according  to  slanting  style  the  pupils 
let  the  left  shoulder  fall  lower  than  the  right  and  curve 
the  spine  in  the  middle.  This  is  very  slightly  the  case  with 
writers  in  the  other  style.  Vertical  writing  is  superior  in 
legibility  and  rapidity,  and  is  in  accord  with  hygienic  prin- 
ciples. The  discussion  seemed  to  show  that  the  primary 
teachers  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  vertical  system. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  possibility  of  an  unmusical  teacher 
giving  instruction  in  singing,  Jliss  Dickson  suggested  the 
use  of  a  pneumatic  pitch-pipe.  She  had  two  unmusical 
teachers  who  had  been  able  to  teach  music  in  this  way. 
The  superintendent  thought  that  all  but  three  or  four  per 
cent  of  the  children  could  be  taught  to  sing  with  regular 
practices.  It  was  useful  as  a  hygienic  exercise.  Principal 
Slade  said  that  children's  voices  were  often  ruined  by  ask- 
ing them  to  sing  too  high  notes. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Advantages  of  Written  Spelling,"  by 
Miss  Cassie  McKenzie,  was  read  by  the  Inspector.  The 
power  to  write  words  was  the  true  test  of  the  ability  to  spell 
them.  Writing  trained  the  eye.  The  mind  was  not  over- 
tasked. Each  misspelled  word  should  be  written  over  a 
number  of  times.  The  majority  of  those  who  spoke  on  the 
paper  thought  that  a  combination  of  oral  and  written  spel- 
ling was  necessary. 

Professor  Andrews  spoke  on  "  Research  Work."  He 
compared  at  length  two  methods  of  studying  science.  In 
one  the  student  read  books,  and  took  notes  on  lectures, 
watching  an  experiment  at  times.  The  result  was  that  he 
acquired  a  general  scientific  knowledge,  and  some  facility 
in  note-taking  The  student  proceeding  by  the  second 
method  engaged  in  practical  scientific  work.  They  became 
truth  seekers  and  truth-finders.  Science  was  common  sense 
made  exact.  Practical  work  increased  the  power  of  atten- 
tion The  greatest  men  were  distinguished  by  their  ex- 
ceptional ability  to  attend  to  one  thing  at  a  time  The 
pupil  also  learned  by  the  latter  method  not  to  place  depen- 
dence on  the  book  alone.  He  might  even  down  the  book 
if  necessary.  Little  flowers  and  crystals  became  his  teachers 
however.  This  begets  a  humble  spirit.  The  professor 
went  on  to  show  that  the  principles  of  electrical  science 
could  be  illustrated  at  a  trifling  cost.  He  showed  a  gold- 
leaved  electroscope,  a  leyden  jar,  an  electrophorus,  etc. 
Dr.  McKay  also  emphasized  the  need  of  practical  scientific 
work.  All  parts  of  plants  should  be  drawn  Book  study 
only  in  science  is  apt  to  disgust  pupils. 

On  Thursday  evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held.  It  was 
addressed  by  the  inspector,  superintendent.  Professor  Mc- 
Donald and  others. 

The  inspector  gave  some  important  statistics  regarding 
the  schools  of  his  district.  These  showed  that  the  great 
majority  of  scholars  left  school  before  reaching  Grade  VIII. 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  therefore  to  primary  pupils 
The  superintendent  showed  the  importance  of  instructing 
teachers  in  manual  training  and  calisthenics.  Teachers 
must  i*se  tact  in  introducing  the  latter  subject.     Let  them 


show  scholars  the  object  of  the  exercises.  Military  drill 
had  been  shown  to  be  very  effective  in  preserving  order  in 
the  most  difficult  circumstances.  The  teachers  should  set 
an  example  to  the  pupils  in  the  carriage  of  the  body. 
Teachers  who  have  been  instructed  in  manual  training  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  repair  and  adorn  the  school  rooms.  The 
scholars  could  be  taught  to  do  a  great  deal. 

The  audience  was  favored  with  singing  by  a  (luartette  of 
girls  from  Principal  Slade's  school  in  Oxford.  Their  sing- 
ing produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  audience. 

Ou  Friday  morning,  a  business  session  was  held,  at  which 
the  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected.  It  was  deci- 
ded to  hold  the  next  meeting  atParrsboro. 

Principal  McKay  read  a  paper  on  "  Simple  Experimental 
Methods  of  explaining  Weather  Phenomena."  The  barom- 
eter was  illustrated  by  filling  two  glass  tubes,  joined  with 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  with  mercury.  To  show  the  in- 
crease of  pressure  in  water  with  depth,  the  mouth  of  a 
thistle-tube  had  been  covered  with  rubber  sheeting  tied 
under  the  run  of  the  tube.  A  long  straight  piece  of  glass 
tubing  containing  some  mercury,  was  connected  with  this 
by  means  of  rubber  tubing.  A  rough  air  pump  and  air 
compressor  had  been  constructed  from  circular  pieces  of 
wood  connected  by  means  of  cylindrical  pieces  of  sheep- 
skin. The  valves  were  made  of  oiled  silk  A  simple  still 
constructed  from  a  worm  of  glass  tubing,  was  shown  to 
explain  the  causes  of  rain.  The  speaker  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate the  way  in  which  the  causes  of  trade  winds  and 
cyclones  could  be  explained.  Dr.  McKay  said  that  all  the 
fundamental  apparatus  for  science  lessons  could  be  made 
with  a  little  work. 

Miss  Dickson  of  Oxford  gave  an  interesting  language 
lesson  She  had  drawn  pictures  of  animals  on  the  board. 
The  pupils  were  asked  questions  as  to  what  the  different 
animals  could  do.  Hence  sentences  were  formed  by  the 
pupils  Miss  Dickson  performed  i-cveral  actions  all  of  which 
she  got  the  pupils  to  describe  in  one  word.  She  asked  them 
also  to  name  the  animals  represented  by  the  pictures,  giving 
reasons  for  their  decision.  The  pupils  were  also  induced  to 
combine  simple  sentences  into  compound.  The  speaker 
highly  recommended  the  National  Language  Tablets  in 
fifteen  series,  published  by  the  American  Book  Co  ,  New 
York.  Professor  McDonald  gave  an  address  on  Primary 
Arithmetic.  The  difticulty  in  teaching  arithmetic  is  not  to 
teach  the  processes,  but  to  get  the  pupils  to  understand 
when  the  processes  should  be  used.  All  arithmetical 
processes  could  be  reduced  to  the  fundamental  ones  of 
addition  and  subtraction.  These  should  not  be  separated. 
When  we  get  the  scholar  to  see  that  six  and  two  are  eight, 
we  should  also  get  them  to  note  that  two  from  eight  leaves 
six  The  teacher  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  child  does 
not  rattle  off  the  multiplication  table  in  an  unmeaning  way. 
Let  the  pupils  verify  the  results.  Let  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion be  varied  Say  five  things  taken  four  times  are  twenty 
things  or  four  fives  are  twenty.  At  the  same  time  let  the 
converse  truth  that  five  fours  are  twenty  be  dwelt  on. 
Then  the  pupil  will  understand  that  it  can  find  the  cost  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty- five  things  at  two  cents  each,  by 
finding  what  twice  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  is.  The 
pupil  should  always  understand  that  the  multiplier  simply 
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shows  how  many  times  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  taken. 
Hence  we  should  never  write  "cents,"  for  example,  after 
the  multiplier.  In  finding  the  area  of  the  floor  of  a  room 
give  the  pupil  a  square  foot  or  some  other  square  unit. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  Dr.  MacKay,  Prof. 
Andrews,  Prof.  McDonald,  Secretary  Ross,  the  Amherst 
teachers,  the  citizens  of  Amherst,  the  press  and  the  Railway 
Companies.     The  convention  then  adjourned. 


Gloucester  County,  N.  B. 

The  Gloucester  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  the 
grammar  school  building,  Bathurst,  on  November  29th. 
There  were  forty-one  teachers  present.  The  iirst  session 
opened  with  Inspector  Mersereau  in  the  chair.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  :  President,  B.  D.  Branscomb; 
Vice-President,  Aime  A.  Gionet;  Secretary-Treasurer,  L  R. 
Hetherington  ;  additional  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, Miss  Emma  Stout,  Miss  Marie  E.  Dumas. 

Inspector  Mersereau  addressed  the  institute.  He  stated 
that  the  teachers'  work  did  not  end  with  the  class,  the  day 
or  the  term,  but  was  a  continuous  work  with  its  results 
reaching  far  into  the  future.  He  regretted  that  the  teachers 
of  the  county  had  not  taken  a  more  active  interest  in  pro- 
curing school  libraries  and  flags.  The  first  was  a  great 
means  of  developing  a  wholesome  taste  for  good  reading, 
the  second  went  far  in  inspiring  a  feeling  of  loyalty  in  the 
pupils.  He  gave  some  valuable  hints  as  to  the  "ways  and 
means"  by  which  a  teacher  may  procure  these  and  gave 
practical  advice  in  regard  to  the  observation  of  '  'Arbor  Day. ' 

Miss  Katie  R.  Hall,  B.  A,  of  Bathurst  Village  Superior 
school,  read  an  original  and  very  carefully  prepared  paper 
on  "  The  Duties  of  Parents.'"  This  paper  was  discussed  by 
Messrs. Mersereau,  Branscomb,  Hetherington,  Gesnit,  Legere, 
Lanteigne,  and  Misses  Wheeler,  Stout  and  Alexander.  It 
was  thought  by  the  members  of  the  institute,  that  if  Mi.ss 
Hall's  paper  was  read  by  the  people  of  the  county  it  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  influence.  It  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  the  paper  should  be  printed  in  the  Courier 
and  some  English  paper,  and  circulate  it  as  widely  as  possible 
throughout  the  county. 

There  were  three  papers  read  at  the  afternoon  session. 
"Plant  Life,"  by  Miss  Mary  Alexander;  "  Oral  Grammar," 
by  Miss  S.  F.  Foley;  and  "Busy  Work,"  by  B.  D  Brans- 
comb. These  papers  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Mersereau, 
Branscomb,  Legere,  Savoie,  Lanteigne,  Ginoct,  Morrisey  and 
Misses  Hall,  Wheeler,  Alexander  and  Dumas.  The  papers 
were  all  of  very  high  merit  especially  the  one  on  "  Busy 
Work."  Mr.  Branscomb  explained  that  there  were  two 
essential  properties  that  "  Busy  Work  ''  should  possess:  It 
should  keep  the  pupils  busy  and  at  the  same  furnish  mental 
exercise.  He  gave  a  list  of  exercises,  with  explanations  and 
blackboard  illustrations,  which  he  had  found  successful. 

The  fourth  session  was  taken  up  in  a  discussion  of  "  Dis- 
cipline" and  "Canadian  History."  There  were  two  papers 
read  in  English  by  Miss  Mary  Alexander  and  L.  R.  Hether- 
ington and  one  in  French  by  J  E.  Lanteigne  on  "  Disci- 
pline." Canadian  History  was  discussed  in  two  papers  by 
Miss  E   B.  Wheeler  and  Jean  F.  Doucet. 

In  the  afternoon  session  the  Institute  met  at  the  Ferry 


School  building.  Here  there  is  an  ungraded  school  of 
eighty  pupils.  The  scholars  were  present  and  model  lessons 
were  taught  by  members  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Mersereau 
and  Mr.  Branscombe  each  giving  a  lesson  in  geography,  J.  E. 
Lanteigne  a  lesson  in  the  "First  Steps  in  Reading" 
(French).  Miss  Laura  Eddy  a  lesson  on  the  silk  worm  to 
grade  HI.  Number  by  Jlr.  Gionet  and  a  most  excellent 
lesson  in  composition  by  the  president.  After  each  lesson 
the  teaching  was  criticised  by  members  of  the  institute. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  profitable  session  of  the  institute. 
It  meets  next  year  at  Caraquet. 


Nova  Scotia  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

Diplomas  of  honorable  mentiou,  we  understand, 
have  been  awarded  by  the  board  of  lady  managers  of 
the  Chicago  exhibition,  as  provided  by  Congress,  to 
the  following  educational  institutions  as  represented 
by  the  individuals  named  : 

The  Provincial'  Normal  School  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Professor  Ottie  Smith  ;  the  Public  Schools  of  Kings 
and  Hants,  Inspector  Roscoe  ;  the  Public  Schools  of 
Annapolis  and  Digby,  Inspector  Morse  ;  the  Public 
Schools  of  Halifax  City,  Principal  Murray  ;  the  Public 
Schools  of  Yarmouth  Town,  Principal  Cameron  ;  the 
County  Academy  of  Pictou,  Principal  McLellan  ;  the 
County  Academy  of  Antigonish,  Principal  Chisholm  ; 
the  County  Academy  of  Colchester,  Principal  Camp- 
bell ;  the  Truro  Public  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Patterson  ; 
the  Halifax  Public  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Harriman  ; 
the  Dartmouth  Public  Kindergarten,  Miss  Hamilton  ; 
the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  Halifax,  The 
Secretary  ;  the  Provincial  School  for  the  Blind, 
Halifax,  Supt.  Fraser ;  the  Provincial  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  Principal  Fearon  ;  the  Church 
School  for  Girls,  Windsor,  Principal  Machin  ;  the 
Acadia  Seminary,  WoU'ville,  Principal  Graves;  the 
Ladies'  College,  Halifax,  Principal  Kerr. 

The  awards  were  given  only  to  the  institutions 
or  groups  of  schools  which  really  excelled  in  at  least 
some  departments.  Where  awards  are  made  to  more 
than  one  institution,  it  is  understood  that  both 
excelled,  but  chiefly  in  different  departments.  No 
colleges  are  on  the  list. 


Clubbing  Rates. 

Tlie  Educationai,  Rkview,  subscription  price  One  Dollar, 
will  be  sent  one  year,  paymeut  in  advance,  with  the  following 
standard  periodicals  ; 

Littrll's  Living  Age  (weekly  i,  subscription  price  SS.OO,  both  for  SS.OO  a  yr. 
.\llantic  Montlily,  "  "        1.00        "  4.20    " 

Tbe  Century,  "  "        1.00        "  4.20    " 

Garden  and  Forest  (weekly)  "  "       4.00        "  4.00    " 

Scientillc  American  ( weekly)         "  "       ;{.09        '•  3  50    •' 

Popular  Science  Monthly     i  ,.  "       s  im        ..  n  nn    •. 

(monthly),  ('  ''•""  ^-^ 

Our  readers  will  see  how  advantageous  it  will  be  to  club  tbQ 
Review  with  these  periodicals  and  save  money. 
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aUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

r.  L.  D.  —  1.  In  any  circle  let  AB  and  CD  be  any 
two  arcs  of  given  magnitude.  Join  AC  and  BD  by 
lines  which  meet  in  E.  If  the  arc  AB  does  not  vary 
in  size,  then  the  angle  BDA  will  not  vary,  no  differ- 
ence where  it  is  placed  on  the  circumference.  Also 
since  the  arc  CD  is  of  given  length,  therefore  the 
angle  CAD  is  of  constant  magnitude.  But  the  angle 
AEB  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  when  E  is  within 
the  circle,  or  equal  to  the  difference  between  them 
and  two  right  angles  when  E  is  without  the  circle, 
as  they  never  vary,  neither  does  the  angle  at  E  vary. 

2.  There  are  various  kinds  of  instruments  used 
to  measure  the  amount  of  rainfall.  The  simplest 
is  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel,  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  eighteen  inches  in  height,  inside  of 
which  is  placed  a  funnel,  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  preventing  loss  by  evaporation  and  renders  measure- 
ment easier.  There  are  also  complicated  instruments 
that  record  the  quantity  of  ram  that  falls.  The 
simplest  form  is  the  best.  It  would  be  well  to  en- 
courage some  of  your  school  boj's  to  make  such 
observations.  They  would  be  near  enough  the  truth 
to  be  of  some  interest.  At  all  events  it  would  be 
good  practice  for  the  boys. 

3.  North  of  Coquimbo  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  east  and  bring  moisture  from  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  all  precipitated  before  the  mountains  are 
crossed.  The  coast  winds  of  the  Pacific  supply 
moisture  for  only  a  few  miles  inland.  South  of 
Coquimbo  the  conditions  are  all  reversed,  and  the 
deserts  occur  on  the  east  of  the  Andes. 


E.  Q.  P.--HambUn  Smith's  Arithmetic,  Ex.  CXI,  page 271. 
Find  the  smallest  number  of  seconds  that  will  be  divisible  by 
the  seconds  between  the  strokes  of  each  bell.  That  will  be 
840  seconds  or  14  minutes. 

This  is  a  simple  exercise  in  L.  C.  M. 


F.  E.  S. — How  many  square  rods  are  there  in  a  trapezium 
whose  sides  are  respectively  10,  12,  6,  and  8  rods,  the  sides 
whose  measures  are  10  and  12  rods,  being  at  right  angles? 

This  18  an  impossible  problem.  For  let  ABCD  be 
the  trapezium  whose  diagonal  is  BD,  with  A  a  right 
angle,  and  AB  =  12  rods  and  AD  =  10  rods.  Then 
since  ABD  is  a  right-angled  triangle, 

BD  -  VlO^-fU*  =  y/2^ 
.-.     BD  =  15.G2  rods. 

Then  in  traptzium  BCD,  sides  BC  and  CD  =  6+8 
=14  rods. 

That  is  sides  CB  and  CD  are  less  than  BD:  which 
is  impossible,  since  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  must 
be  greater  than  the  third. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Wm.  Eaton  of  Kentville,  and 
father  of  Professor  Eaton,  has  been  placed  in  the  Kentville 
academy.  Mr.  Eiton  was  for  many  years  inspector  of 
schools  for  the  County  of  Kings,  and  subsequently  clerk  of 
the  Kentville  School  Board.  lu  both  positions  he  did  ex- 
cellent work,  and  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all 
parties.  He  deserves  to  be  long  remembered  for  his  servi- 
ces to  that  community,  especially  in  educational  matters. 


The  progress  that  characterizes  this  country  in  the  exter- 
nals of  education,  is  very  remarkable.  A  fine  new  school- 
house  has  been  erected  in  Bear  River,  Digby,  N.  S.  It  has 
a  large  assembly  Hall,  lighted  by  electricity — a  Blymer  bell 
and  a  Dominion  flag— the  gift  of  John  Troop,  collector  of 
customs.  The  pupils  are  preparing  to  buy  an  organ  for  the 
high  school  department. 


The  prosperity  of  Lunenburg  for  the  last  few  years  is 
finding  expres.sion  in  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  of 
the  province.  This  town  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
excellence  of  its  school  system  which  has  been  developed 
under  its  scholarly  and  able  principal. 

Campbellton,  N.  B  ,  high  school  (grammar  school  after 
January  1st,  1895)  has  a  school  flag,  and  now  the  pupils  are 
making  a  canvass  of  the  town  for  funds  to  add  to  their 
library.  They  are  meeting  with  gratifying  success  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  purchase  two  hundred  volumes. 


Three  years  ago  the  Restigouche,  N.B  ,  County  Teachers" 
Institute,  offered  a  school  flag  as  a  prize  to  the  school  making 
the  best  display  of  manual  work  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  institute,  to  become  the  property  of  the  school  that 
would  win  it  three  times  in  succession.  This  year  it  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Tide  Head  school.  Credit  is  due 
to  Miss  Effie  McKinnon,  the  former  teacher  and  Miss  Mary 
A.  McPherson  the  present  teacher. 


Miss  Susie  B.  McPherson  is  the  most  popular  teacher  that 
has  ever  been  in  Shannon  Vale,  Restigouche  County.  She 
ascribes  her  success  to  an  intelligent  board  of  trustees,  the 
most  painstaking  and  efiicient  secretary  in  the  province,  and 
to  an  obedient,  studious  and  lovable  set  of  pupils. 


Miss  Katie  R.  Hall,  B.  A  ,  after  two  years  of  successful 
service,  has  resigned  her  position  as  Principal  of  Bathurst 
Village  superior  school.  She  has  made  many  friends  in 
town  and  village,  and  her  resignation  is  universally  regretted. 
It  is  rumored  that  B.  D  Branscombe,  of  Tracadie.  is  to  be 
her  successor.  If  go,  the  trustees  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  choice  of  a  principal 


Mr.  L.  R.  Hetherington,  B.  A,  formerly  of  St.  Mary's 
school,  York  County,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  Bathurst  grammar  school. 


Doaktown  is  to  have  a  superior  school  next  term.  Some 
of  the  pupils  wish  to  prepare  for  the  university,  so  the 
trustees  are  tryirg  to  find  a  principal  qualified  to  undertake 
such  work, 
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There  are  84  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school  at  Nepisiquit 
Bridge,  Gloucester  County.  There  is  too  much  work  for 
the  teacher,  Jliss  Lizzie  II.  Garrett  and  her  assistant,  Miss 
Edith  Eddy.  It  should  be  made  a  graded  school.  Miss 
Emma  C.  Stout  found  the  work  of  this  school  too  arduous, 
and  so  resigned  it  at  the  close  of  last  term  to  the  regret  of 
many  of  the  parents,  and  is  now  teaching  at  Dumfries,  Nor- 
thumberland County. 


BOOK  KEVIEWS. 


Most  Greek  Go  ?  by  John  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Batavia,  New  York,  Boards;  pp.  G6;  price  50  cents. 
Publisher,  C  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of 
the  latest  contributions  to  this  vexed  question.  The  author 
takes  the  broad  view  that  the  proper  study  of  Greek  is  an 
inspiration,  and  quotes  many  examples  from  English  classic 
poets  to  show  their  debt  to  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture. 


DoKTOit  LnxHER,  by  Gustave  Freytag,  edited  by  Frank 
P.  Goodrich.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German  in  Williams 
College.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.  Pp.  178.  Price  flO  cents. 
This  sketch  of  Luther's  life  and  work  first  appeared  in 
Frey tag's  Bihler  aim  dcr  deutschen  Verganyenhfit.  It  was 
revised  and  published  separately  in  1883  on  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Luther's  birth.  The  present  edition 
contains  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  Gustave  Freytag.  A 
table  of  the  principal  events  from  1483  to  1555  precedes  the 
text.  The  notes  contain  much  historical  matter  in  small 
compass. 


Geschichten  ans  der  Tonne,  by  Theodor  Storm. 
Edited  by  C.  F.  Brusie,  Professor  in  Kenyon  College. 
Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.  Pp.  126.  Price  65  cents.  The 
author  tells  us  how  he  came  to  name  these  stories.  He  and 
his  playmate,  Ilans,  in  the  long  autumn  evenings  were 
accustomed  to  gather  on  the  stairs  somewhere  and  tell 
stories.  "  The  more  secretly  we  had  pitched  our  '  story-tent' 
the  more  beautiful  the  stories  seemed.  This  preference  for 
concealed  nooks  drove  me  continually  to  the  discovery  of 
new  hiding  places;  but  the  best  discovery  of  this  sort  that  I 
made  was  a  great  empty  cask  which  stood  in  our  so-called 
warehouse.  Here  in  the  evening  after  lessons  we  would 
crouch  together,  wilh  my  little  hand  lantern  between  us, 
and  having  shoved  over  the  entrance  some  boards  that  lay  in 
the  cask  we  sat  o])posite  other  as  in  the  most  secret 
chamber."  Three  delightful  stories  are  given  us  in  the 
present  edition.  They  are  written  in  simple  conversational 
German.  This  should  prove  a  most  interesting  reading 
book  for  tho^e  who  are  Ik  ginning  to  read  German. 


TnE  Teacher's  Mkntou.  Standard  Teachers'  Library. 
This  is  No.  9.  Published  by  C  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse, 
N  Y.  121  pages,  00  cents.  In  this  volume  are  included 
Buckham's  First  Steps  in  Teaching  Huntingdon's  Uncon- 
scious Tuition.  Fiti:li's  Art  of  Questioning,  and  Fitch's  Art 
of  Securing  Atienlioo  It  is  a  great  boon  to  teachers 
who  are  jii-t  beginning  or  whose  means  are  limited,  to  be 
able  to  purchase  just  the  books  they  most  need  at  such  rea- 
sonable prices. 


TaE  Questions  and  Answers  op  American  History, 
Civil  Government  and  ScnooL  L\w,  given  at  the  uniform 
e,\aminations  of  the  state  of  New  York.  100  pages,  25  cts. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  New  York.  A  book  of  this  kind 
referring  to  Canada  would  be  of  great  value  to  our  teachers 
and  is  much  needed  by  them. 


Hand-book  for  School  Trustees,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
editor  of  the  School  Bulletin,  applies  particulary  to  the  state 
of  New  York,  but  generally  many  useful  hints  may  be  de- 
rived from  it  both  by  teachers  and  trustees.  There  are 
some  amusing  regulations  in  New  York  state,  e.  g.  :  "A 
contract  compelling  the  teacher  to  board  with  the  trustee  is 
null  and  void.''  "  A  pupil  may  not  be  expelled  for  wearing 
her  hair  in  a  way  disapproved  of  by  the  trustees."  Separate 
schools  may  be  established  for  colored  children.  The  hand- 
book is  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Price  50  cents. 


Arithmetic  by  Grades,  by  John  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D  , 
consists  of  eight  books  corresponding  to  so  many  grades  for 
pupils'  use  and  a  manual  for  teachers'  use.  Those  for  pupils' 
use  correspond  very  closely  to  the  classification  in  city 
graded  schools.  The  author  has  followed  the  induetive 
method,  and  the  books  are  devoid  of  the  useless  verbiage  con- 
tained in  rules  and  definitions.  The  examples  are  numerous 
and  very  practical,  and  must  prove  of  great  assistance  to 
the  teacher  not  only  in  suggestion  and  variety,  but  in  black- 
board work  as  well.  .Another  advantage  in  the  number  of 
books  is  the  saving  of  wear  and  tear— only  one  is  being  worn 
out  at  a  time.  The  manual  for  teachers'  use  covers  the 
work  embraced  in  the  whole  series  for  pupils'  use,  contain- 
ing answers  and  numerous  suggestions  and  explanations. 
The  books  are  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  will 
be  mailed  at  twenty-five  cents  each  for  pupils'  series,  and 
ninety  cents  for  manual. 


Ekkehard,  by  Joseph  Victor  von  Scheffel,  edited  by 
Carla  Wenckebach,  Professor  of  German  in  Wellesley 
College.  Boston,  D.  C.  Healh  &  Co.  Pp  235.  Price  75 
cents.  In. 1885  j&'H-e^orrf  appeared.  It  is  a  historical  novel 
of  the  tenth  century  and  was  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall  and  the  incidents  of  a 
trip  through  the  country  around  Lake  Constance,  the  scene 
of  the  novel.  The  editor  has  considerably  abridged  the 
original.  Brief  notes  translate  the  more  difficult  phrases. 
The  text  is  that  of  the  llOlh  German  edition. 


A  Histortof  Enolisii  Literature  for  Secondary  schools, 
by  J.  Logic  Robertson,  M.  A.,  First  English  Master,  Edin- 
burg  Ladies' College;  clf'th;  pp.394.  Publishers,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.  This  book  is  a  brief  review  of  English 
literature  from  449  to  1894— its  entire  extent.  This  is  divided 
into  six  periods,  and  a  survey  of  each  period  is  made,  first  in 
iis  political,  and  secondly  in  its  lilerary  aspect.  The  authors 
are  classified,  biogniphiciil  and  critical  sketches  given,  follow- 
ed by  specimens  from  the  works  of  each,  showing  their  style. 
It  is  iiotewoilhy  that  ihere  are  short  sketches  of  American 
men  of  letters.  The  work  is  an  admirable  compedium  of  the 
hislory  of  English  literature,  ami  it<  conseiseness  and  e.xcel- 
cellent  pbin,  outlined  above,  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  student's  library. 
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FinsT  Latin  Book,  by  Collar  &  Daniell:  clolli;  pp.  284* 
Price.  |1  00.  Publishers,  Gimi  &  Co  .  Boston,  This  is  an 
admirable  book  to  introtluce  the  student  to  Latin.  It  i.'J  a 
moiel  of  simplicily  and  clearness,  and  is  specially  attractive 
in  its  consciseness.  its  illustrations  and  clearly  printed  pages. 


L.\TiN  AT  Sight,  bj'  Edwin  Post;  cloth;  pp.  310:  price, 
11.00.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  This  consists 
of  an  introduction,  which  contains  matter  valuable  to  the 
teacher  of  Latin,  suggestions  for  sight-reading,  and  selections 
for  practice. 


A  SciKNTiFic  French  Re.^der,  by  Alex.  W.  Herdler, 
Princeton  University:  clotli;  pp.  186;  price,  85  cents.  Pub- 
lishers, Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  A  good  book  for  students 
who  wish  to  incre'<se  their  knowledge  of  French  and  to  make 
Ihemsclvea  familiar  with  recent  scientific  discoveries  and 
inventions. 


Macmill.^n's  SiioRTEit  Latin  CO0RSE,  sccoud  part,  by  A. 
M.  Cook  and  W.  E.  P.  Pantin,  Assistant  Masters  in  St. 
Paul's  School:  cloth,  pp.  19:5:  price  2s.  London,  McMillan  & 
Co.,  and  New  York.  The  plan  of  the  authors  is  to  make  the 
student  familiar  with  Latin  constructions  by  numberless  ex- 
amples, and  the  constant  iteration  of  familiar  words. 


Primer  op  Hygiene,  by  Ernest  S.  Reynolds,  M.  D.  (Lond.): 
cloth:  pp.  154:  price.  Is.  Publishers,  JIacmillan  &  Co.  Lon- 
don and  Xew  York.  This  is  a  useful  little  work,  dealing  with 
matters  that  concern  the  health  of  the  household,  on  which  it 
gives  much  iuforraation  in  a  concise  and  Interesting  form. 

CViMsiERCi.*!.  Geographt,  by  E.  0.  K.  Gonner,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Economic  Science  at  University  College,  Liver- 
pool; cloth;  pp.  205:  price  3s.  Publishers,  McJIillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York.  This  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  teachers  of  commercial  geography,  to  supplement 
the  somewhat  meagre  information  found  in  the  text-books 
on  the  productions  and  other  statistics  of  the  couulries  of  the 
world. 


Physiology  for  Beginners,  by  M.  Foster  and  Lewis  E. 
Shore.  Cambridge  University.  England;  cloth:  pp  241;  price, 
2s.  6d.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co..  London  and  New 
York.  The  chief  merit  of  Ibis  bork  is  the  simple  and  elemen- 
tary character  of  the  instruction  given  in  it.  The  illustrations 
aie  almost  as  numerous  as  the  pages,  and  their  clearness,  and 
the  simple  and  didactic  methods  of  the  text,  make  it  an  ex- 
cellent book  for  the  beginner  or  for  the  general  reader.  The 
authors  wisely  insist  on  those  who  use  the  book,  carrying  out 
the  directions  for  actual  observation  and  experiment,  adding 
this  fact,  which  all  teachers  by  the  experimental  method  will 
corelially  approve;  -'Even  the  things  which  can  be  learnt 
without  actual  oliservation.  are  learnt  far  more  quickly  and 
surely  with  it.  Every  teacher  who  teaches  the  suljject  practi- 
cally, knows  how  well  he  is  repaid  for  the  trouble  which 
the  practical  teaching  has  given  him." 

MacmiLLAn's  Litekary  Rbadkbs:  The  Lances  of  L;inu>ood, 
by  Charlolie  M.  Yong;  pi  ice.  Is.  6d  ;  AVw  Lilemry  Jicader, 
part  IV;  price.  Is.  3d;  A'ew  Literary  Rtader,  part  V;  price.  Is. 
6d.  The  above  books  are  allraciive  in  make  up.  and  their 
contents  such  as  will  interest  and  improve  yuuihlul  readers. 
Teachers  will  find  in  them  excellent  material  for  supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Fabi.es  ad  Rhymes  for  Ukginnbrs.  by  .Tohn  G.  and 
Thos  E  Thompson.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers.  This 
primer  is  an  attempt  to  jilace  before  children  at  the  very 
beginning  some  things  worth  reading,  in  a  form  simple 
enough  for  them  to  read.     To  read  the  first  fable,  the  ability 


to  r.'cognize  forty  words  is  necessary.  Tiiirtceii  U'W  words 
I. re  found  in  the  "next  fable,  an  I  .-o  mi.  Ihe  numlii-r  les-eiiing- 
so  ihat  the  abilily  to  read  ihi'  whole  l)'ii>k,  iiiacic  up  ot  inter; 
esting  stories,  consists  in  being  able  to  recognize  200  words. 

An  Introdcction  to  thk  Study  of  English  FicTioy,  by 
W.  E.  Simonds,  Ph.  D.  (Slrassbiirc).  C'lolh;  pp  2-10:  price, 
$1  00.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  To  provide 
a  bare  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  fiction  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book.  No  attempt  at  formal  biography  and  criti- 
cism is  allempted.  The  author  has,  in  addition  to  his  iiilro- 
duclion,  chosen  selections  from  "Beowulf"  down  to  "Tristram 
Shandy,"  suitable  to  make  at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  early  masters  of  English  fiction. 

Elementary  Biology,  a  Laboratory  Manual  for  Inductive 
Study  in  Animal  and  Plant  Morphology,  for  Preparatory  and 
High  Schools,  by  E.  R.  Boyer,  B.  A.  Cloth;  pp  2:V);  price, 
80  cents.  Publishers,  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boslon.  This 
study  of  animal  and  plant  types  is  an  attempt  to  lead  high 
school  students  into  habits  of  systematic  observation,  and  to 
faithful,  accurate  description  of  what  they  see. 


Elementary  Chemisthy.  by  Geo  R.  White.  A.  M..  In- 
structor in  Chemistry  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Cloth; 
pp.  272.  Publishers.  Ginn  &  Co  ,  Boston.  A  book  that  con- 
tains the  author's  plan  of  teaching  chemistry  to  his  own 
pupils.  If  there  is  a  teacher  who  believes  that  this  subject 
can  be  taught  without  plenty  of  time  for  thought  and  experi- 
ment, he  ought  to  get  this  book,  read  the  introduction  and 
follow  out  carefully  the  methods  of  the  author. 


We  would  advise  our  readers  to  send  a  postal  card  to  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co. .  of  New  York,  for  their  Catalogue  of  Teachers' 
Helps.  It  describes  scores  of  books  that  will  aid  you  in  your 
work,  save  you  time  and  labor,  and  enable  j'ou  to  have  a  good 
school.  To  anyone  answering  this  advertisement,  and  send- 
ing 10  cents,  a  copy  of  McMurry's  "  How  to  Conduct  the 
Recitations"  will  be  sent  with  the  catalogue. 


The  December  Magazines. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  at  the  head  of  American  literary 
periodicals.  Its  educational  articles  are  thoughtful  and 
suggestive.  The  December  number  contains  an  article  on 
Architecture  of  School-houses. 

Garden  and  Forest  is  the  leading  journal  of  its  class  in 
America.  Its  weekly  visits  to  intelligent  owners  of  gardens 
and  woodlands  would  be  that  of  a  wise  and  entertaining 
friend. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  a  scientific,  but  not  a 
technical  magazine.  It  deals  with  practical  and  educational 
subjects  in  a  way  that  interests  the  people  at  large 

In  every  home  there  is  usually  one,  at  least,  who  is  of  a 
practical  or  inventive  turn.  To  such  a  one  the  weekly 
visits  of  the  Scientific  American  would  be  an  education  in 
Itself,  stimulating  him  to  habits  of  intelligent,  practical 
study. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Century  magazine  for  the  coming 
year  is  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  begun  in  the  November  number. 
It  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  successive  numbers  will  be 
hai!ed  with  delight  by  students. 

[For  clubbing  rates  with  these  periodicals  see  page  138.] 

The  Delineator  for  .January,  which  is  called  The  Holiday 
Numlier,  offers  a  table  of  contents  which  is  extremely 
attractive  and  promises  well  for  the  New  Year.  In  the 
college  series  a  new  departure  is  made,  and  the  description 
of  life  at  the  Co-Educational  Institutions  is  begun,  the  first 
article  being  on  Cornell,  from  the  pen  of  Floience  M  Holder, 
lS9t.  The  hygiene  of  the  Eyes  and  Ears  is  the  subject  of  an 
able  contribution  by  A  B.  Longstreet.  There  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  "Good  Night  "  drill  for  children  Subscrip- 
tion price  of  the  Delineator,  $1.00  a  year,  or  15  cents  per 
single  copy.  Address  orders  to  The  Delineator  Publishing 
Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 
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PRflCTICflL,    POPULAR,    SCIENTIFICALLY    EXACT. 

GARDEIl  Rp  FOREST, 

A  Journal  of  Horticulture 
Landscape  Art  and  Forestry 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Weekly.  $4.00  a  year. 
Specimen  copy  free  on  application. 


Indispensihle  to  all  who  love  gardens  or  the  literature  of  pardens;  to  all 
who  own  country  places  or  take  pleasure  in  rural  scenery;  to  all  who 
desire  a  broader  knowlfdge  of  tret's,  shrubs,  fi-uits  and  flowers.  Garden 
and  Forest  stands  for  the  pr  itection  of  ouf  forests,  for  the  preservat'on 
of  naturt-l  beauty,  for  a  purer  taste  in  the  design  and  decoration  of  public 
and  private  grounds,  and  is  universally  pronounced  tne  best  horticulture 
jounal  ever  p;iblished  for  Americans. 

*  Wise,  intelligeut,  entertaining."- -Harpe? 's  Weekly.  "Rich  variety 
!)f  remarkable  engravings."— iV.  Y.  Post.  "  Winning,  delightful,  and 
accurate,"— A'.  Y  Tribune.  "A  compendiiuu  of  new  information."— 
N.   Y    Herald. 


Garden  and  forest  Publishing  Co., 


fiEW    YORi^. 


OF=FER    1. 


WOOD'S 


OF  ]VIA|VI|V[RLiS. 


UNABRIDGED,  COMPLETE,  800  PAGES,  500  CUTS. 


Charming   Deseriptions,   Delightful   Anecdotes 
of  all  Animals,  Both  Domestic  and  Wild. 

It  gives  minutely  and  in  the  siniplest  lonfinaK*^,  the  liahits,  liaunts,  liiseases  and 
peculiarities  of  the  entire  Animal  Kingdom.  'Ihis  great  work  is  by  the. world-famous 
naturalist,  the  Hev,  J.  G.  Wood.  M  A.,  F.  L.  S..  Author  of  several  other  celebrated 
works  of  Animal  Life,  but  none  with  so  great  a  fnnd  '  f  information  as  this  great  work, 
MOW  published  for  the  first  time  in  America.    The  clr-ar  and  descriptive  text  of  the 


Embellished  with  500  Engravings. 


eh  . 


rit  Eiu-ope 


rtists  as  WoLK,  Weis.   Zweckkr,  Ooi.eman,   Harvky.  and 


WOOD'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  is  the  recognized  authority  all  over  the  world 
for  accurate  information  regarding  the  habits,  haunts,  pectdiarities  and  diseases  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom. 

This  mammoth  Cyclopedia  of  the  Animal  World  consists  of  over  eight  hnndred 
pages  and  is  substantially  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers.  Size  of  book,  8  x  6^  inches, 
one  inch  thick.  It  contains  800  pages  of  clear  print  on  pood  paper,  with  5CK)  excellent 
illustrations.  Before  the  publiealion  of  this  edition  the  work  has  always  sold  in  cloth 
for  ?ti.tX).  It  is  therefore  eviiieut  tiiat  our  offer  is  one  ^if  e.vceptional  value  and  shotUd 
he  taken  advantage  of  at  once.  You  may  not  see  such  an  offer  again.  There  is  onl  \ 
■  uie  edition  like  the  above.  It  is  piililisli.'d  fxchisivelv  lo  he  offered  as  a  preiuium.  and 
.•,n!i"t  he  liad  in  the  h.iok  slnrp«. 

^Vf'  will  send  the    aliovc    work 
jiiid  tlii:^  jdiinial  for  one  yojir. 
^{"(1  tlic  siilis<Til>('r    soiuling  a 
renewal  <it' snliseriptioii,  witli   tlie   nionev  and   $1,00    for   an 
addifional  siibscrilxT  (new),  rlie  lu.ok  will  lie  sent  FREE, 
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$1.25 
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THREE 

FMMOUS 

POETS 


bongfcUoui, 

Whittiep, 

liouuell, 

Three  Separate  Volumes  Averaging  300  Pages  each 


Printed  on  Goad  Paper  from  Clear,  Large  Type.    Bound  in  handsome  Colored  Paper  Covers. 

1000  Pages. 

To  study  at  leisure  the  writings  of  such  men  and  poets  as  Whittier,  Lonsfellow,  and  Lowell,  is  an  intellectual  treat,  and  an  influence  towards 
hleher  education  which  is  ofieulimesneglected  ber'ause  of  the  expense  In  the  purchase  of  cloth  bound  volumes.  In  three  handsome  vohuues  of 
from  :W  to  iOO  pages  each  these  popular  autl-.ors  can  now  be  secuied  at  almost  a  notiunnl  price  in  connection  with  our  liberal  piemium  olfer.  The 
type  Is  large  ai.d  clear,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  poems  are  printed  in  tne  order  in  which  they  were  written,  showing  the  growih  of  the  author  in 
strength  and  power. 

P^OF.    DRUJVIIVIOHD'S     ADDt^ESSES. 

1  Vol.  16mo.  Liarge  Type,  245  Pages,  In  Enamel  Paper  Covers.,  by  Prof  Henry  Drummond 
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llible  and  a  Talk  on  Books. 
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ill  send  the  four  volumes  named  above  and  the  Review  for  one  year. 
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In  "  A  Naturalist's  View  of  the  Lalia  Question  " 
in  December  Review,  two  misprints  occurred:  "  The 
ideal  of  the  age,"  first  line,  second  column,  should 
read,  "The  ideal  of  the  one."  On  line  13,  same 
column,  "  other"  should  be  "  one." 


The  Dominion  Educational  Association  meets  in 
Toronto  next  spring — we  are  sorry  to  say — about 
Easter,  a  time  extremely  inconvenient  for  these 
provinces. 

The  National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States  meets  at  Denver,  Colorado,  in  the  month 
of  July  next.  This  will  be  a  great  opportunity  for 
those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  excursions  from  this 
centre  into  the  adjacent  picturesque  mountains,  three 
miles  above  the  sea.  There  will  be  the  usual  reduced 
fares. 


The  prize  essay  by  Miss  Cameron,  on  another 
page,  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  She  has 
given  a  general  outline  of  what  may  be  done  in  schools 
to  inculcate  patriotism,  and  that  gives  the  paper  a 
practical  value.  Of  course,  true  patriotism  rests  on 
the  broad  basis  of  duty,  and  the  love  of  God  and 
humanity,  and  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  in 
the  narrower  view  that  is  included  in  patriotism — 
love  of  one's  own  country.  Honesty  of  purpose,  in- 
tegrity, purity  of  life,  unselfishness  of  motive,  lofty 


aims,  all  enter  into  this  narrower  view  of  patriotism, 
and  should  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the  broader  and 
higher  view. 


An  address  delivered  before  the  senate  of  Acadia 
University  by  the  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  In  it  is  discussed 
the  relation  which  the  university  bears  to  the  people 
— the  true  aim  of  such  an  institution  being  "  to  pro- 
mote general  culture,  rather  than  special  training 
for  professional  services,"  and  the  education  of  the 
individual,  not  by  considering  what  may  be  best  for 
him  as  an  individual,  but  "  what  is  best  for  him  as 
one  member  of  the  social  organism,  and  therefore  what 
is  best  for  society  as  a  whole."  With  this  basis,  Dr. 
Sawyer  makes  a  strong  and  convincing  plea  for  the 
broadening  of  higher  education,  and  he  does  it  in 
that  spirit,  so  characteristic  of  him,  of  the  love  of 
humanity,  and  the  desire  to  lift,  continually,  man  to 
a  higher  plane. 


We  would  suggest  to  the  executive  committees  of 
our  local  educational  institutes,  that  they  prepare 
their  programmes  for  the  meetings  of  1895  from 
three  to  six  months  in  advance.  This  will  give 
abundance  of  time  for  those  who  take  part  to  do  so 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  profit  to  their  fellow- 
teachers.  Nothing  leads  so  much  to  utter  stagnation 
in  a  teachers'  institute,  as  for  the  reader  of  a  paper, 
or  the  leader  of  a  discussion,  to  make  a  long  preface 
in  which  he  disclaims  the  power  to  introduce  anything 
new  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject;  that  he  must 
follow  in  the  same  rut  as  those  who  have  "  so  ably  " 
read  papers  on  this  subject  at  former  meetings;  that 
he  has  had  no  time  for  preparation,  and  other 
wretched  twaddle.  He  at  once  quenches  any  interest 
that  may  have  been  produced  in  him  or  his  subject, 
and  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  what  he  has 
afterwards  to  say  produces  little  or  no  effect. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  also  for  the  executive  com- 
mittees to  publish  a  month  before  the  meeting  either 
in  a  small  pamphlet  or  in  the  columns  of  the  Review, 
the  main  features  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed,  so 
that  the  other  members  may  have  time  to  prepare 
themselves  for  profitable  oral  discussion? 
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ELECTIVE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

[In  the  article  last  month,  "  Appointment  of  Trus- 
tees," "our"  should  have  read  "one" — the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  being  that  the  government 
should  have  retained  the  power  of  the  appointment 
of  one  trustee  in  each  country  district.] 


In  returning  to  the  subject  of  school  boards,  it  may 
at  first  be  said  in  reply  to  the  St.  John  Sun's  remarks, 
that  the  Review  did  not  state  that  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  trustees  made  by  the  common  council  had 
been  from  its  own  body.  It  further  did  not  refer  to 
the  Blair  government  or  any  other  government,  but 
all  governments  since  the  inception  of  the  school  law. 

The  Review  believes  that  the  founders  of  the 
school  law  builded  wisely.  Education  is  not  a  matter 
of  district,  village,  or  even  town  control,  but  is  the 
concern  of  the  state.  Because  this  or  that  constitu- 
ency does  not  support  the  government,  should  not 
entitle  it  to  control  its  education  any  more  than 
other  affairs.  Some  very  able  men,  both  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  have  even  sought  to  make 
education  a  national  concern.  With  the  exception  of 
Australia,  France,  and  perhaps  Japan,  which  coun- 
tries exercise  entire  control  over  the  schools,  appoint- 
ing teachers  and  paying  all  charges  with  the  proceeds 
of  direct  taxation,  there  is  no  country  which  gives 
greater  state  aid  to  education  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation than  New  Brunswick.  The  province  contri- 
butes each  year  $160,000;  the  counties  (under  the 
control  of  chief  superintendent)  .$90,000;  the  districts 
$200,000.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  province  in 
all  contributes  considerably  more  than  the  districts. 
Take  the  example  of  a  first-class  teacher  engaged  in 
the  city  of  St.  John.  She  will  receive  for  the  first 
year  from  the  trustees,  .$200,  from  province,  $100, 
and  from  county,  say  $75.  In  what  are  known  as 
poor  districts  in  the  country,  from  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  the  support  of  the  schools  comes 
from  the  state.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  con- 
trary,very  little,  and  in  most  cases,  no  state  aid  is  given 
to  the  common  schools.  Each  district  is  a  law  unto 
itself  as  regards  support,  test  books  and  instruction. 
In  England,  also,  the  state  aid  is  understood  to  be 
small,  but  the  government  exercises  control  far  greater 
than  the  appointment  of  trustees — it  exercises  the 
right  of  inspecting  private  as  well  as  public  schools. 
The  inspectors  have  fai  greater  powers  there  than 
here.  In  Ontario,  state  grants  are  made  to  the 
municipalities,  not  to  the  teachers,  but  the  state  ex- 
ercises the  closest  supervision  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  money. 


For  the  information  of  the  Globe,  the  opinion  of 
the  N.  Y.  School  Journal,  one  of  the  most  influential 
educational  papers  in  the  United  States,  is  given  in 
another  place,  as  to  the  "  coming  school  board."  It 
may  be  added,  that  Massachusetts  and  two  or  three 
other  states,  may  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  the 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  in  the  matter  of  education; 
but  Ontario,  in  every  case  that  an  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  at  exhibitions,  has  taken  the  palm 
even  from,  these  states.  In  the  United  States  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  yet  untrained — 
though  great  efforts  of  late  are  being  made  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  teachers  The  color  line  is  drawn 
in  that  land  of  boasted  freedom  and  equality;  and  in 
the  state  of  Maine,  it  is  said,  that  in  some  of  the 
country  districts,  the  boarding  of  the  teacher  is  put 
up  at  auction  much  in  the  same  way,  that  to  our 
lasting  disgrace,  the  parish  poor  are  still  dealt  with 
in  some  parts  of  New  Brunswick,  The  United  States 
in  as  far  as  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  masses 
are  concerned,  is  yet  behind  Canada. 


MORE  UNIFORMITY  NEEDED. 

This  is  the  age  of  combination  and  system  in  all 
lines  of  commercial  activity.  Why  should  it  not  be 
the  same  in  the  domain  of  intellectual  and  education- 
al efforts?  There  is  a  lack  of  unity  in  our  school 
systems — in  all  grades,  as  well  as  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Is  this  necessary  or  wise?  Principals  know 
that  pupils  coming  from  the  schools  of  other  cities  to 
theirs,  rarely  fit  into  the  corresponding  grades.  They 
are  in  advance  in  grammar,  and  behind  in  arithmetic. 
They  are  ignorant  of  history,  for  instance,  required 
in  the  sixth  grade,  and  know  all  the  grammar  of  the 
seventh.  To  say  a  pupil  is  in  the  seventh  grade, 
means  one  degree  of  advancement  in  St.  John,  ano- 
ther in  Halifax,  another  in  Charlottetown,  in  nearly 
every  branch.  Pupils  moving  from  one  city  to 
another  are  "  put  back"  for  some  one  branch.  How 
can  this  evil,  for  such  it  is,  be  remedied? 

Educators  ought  to  be  able  to  agree  upon  the 
relative  amount  of  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
natural  science,  that  should  be  required  to  pass  from 
each  grade.  How  shall  this  system  be  determined? 
Let  the  inter-provincial  convention  be  revived.  One 
meeting  should  not  suffice  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  of  the  educationists  of  the  Maritime  provinces. 
Let  provision  be  made  at  it  for  the  outlining  of  a 
uniform  course  of  study  for  the  provinces,  both  in 
city  and  country.  At  such  a  convention,  efforts 
might  be  made  to  secure  uniform  licensing  of 
teachers,  and  interchange  of  teachers  between  the 
provinces. 
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Bailroad  men,  bankers,  telegraph  operators,  can 
make  their  work  a  uniform  system,  and  teachers 
surely  can.  Why  should  not  a  promotion  card  from 
Halifax  secure  for  the  holder  his  position  in  a  St. 
John  schooU  If  this  were  so,  trouble  would  be  saved 
the  principal  of  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  came, 
disappointment  would  be  saved  to  the  pupil,  and 
dissatisfaction  to  the  parent. 

Such  a  convention  is  not  only  practicable  but  desi- 
rable. From  it  much  good  could  uot  fail  to  come. 
Let  the  superintendents  of  education  for  these  pro- 
vinces arrange  for  it  during  the  coming  summer. 
Let  there  be  a  carefully  prepared  and  practical  pro- 
gramme. Not  so  much  speech-making  as  delibera- 
tion on  the  best  means  to  procure  a  greater  uniform- 
ity in  the  school  systems  of  these  provinces  by  the 
sea. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES. 

A  most  praiseworthy  movement  has  originated  in 
Truro — the  revival  of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  Many 
years  ago  they  flourished,  but  were  gradually  sup- 
planted by  other  institutions  which  took  up  the  more 
general  subjects  as  part  of  their  work.  The  mechan- 
ics were  left  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  their 
special  needs.  The  Institute  in  Truro  will  probably 
have  classes  in  various  practical  subjects — taught 
mainly  by  the  professors  of  the  normal  school  and 
of  the  academy.  A  library,  well  supplied  with  books 
on  industrial,  mechanical  and  technical  subjects,  will 
be  an  attractive  feature.  The  Institute  will  probably 
apply  for  and  obtain  a  handsome  provincial  grant. 
We  would  like  to  see  similar  institutions  started  in 
New  Glasgow. 

Our  schools  and  academies  should,  no  doubt,  make 
the  education  which  they  give  as  practical  as  possible. 

When  they  find  a  subject  which  trains  the  mind 
and  develops  the  man,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
prominence  to  any  kind  of  knowledge,  useful  directly 
in  the  more  common  avocations  of  life,  by  all  means 
let  it  form  a  part  of  our  course  of  study;  but  the 
schools  should  not  be  diverted  from  their  higher 
object,  an  all-round  development,  by  the  cry  for 
practical  studies.  The  time  for  them  is  after  a  good 
general  education  has  been  given,  and  the  place  is 
the  technical  school  or  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
This  country  is  surely  now  far  enough  advanced  to 
give  special  encouragement  to  technical  schools  in 
centres  like  Truro  and  New  Glasgow. 


"I  have  been  receiving  the  Review  for  seven 
years  and  am  very  thankful  for  the  great  help  it 
gave  me  in  teaching."  E.  B. 

Kings  County,  N.  B. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Never  let  anything  interfere  with  your  regular 
attendance  at  teachers'  meetings,  whether  called  by 
the  principal  or  others  having  authority  to  do  so. 
It  is  only  fair  to  expect  that  reasonable  notice  of  such 
meetings  should  be  given — a  better  way  is  to  set 
apart  a  regular  time  for  holding  such.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  carelessness  shown  by  some  teachers  in 
their  attendance.  They  permit  any  excuse  to  avail 
for  their  absence,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  regular 
profession  show  an  indifference  that  is  most  culpable. 
Not  only  attend  these  meetings,  but  take  an  interest 
to  make  them  profitable  for  others  as  well  as  yourself. 
Do  not  consider  it  a  task,  but  rather  a  pleasure  and  a 
duty. 

The  lax  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  a  few 
teachers  attend  institutes  has  caused  considerable 
comment,  and  has  even  attracted  the  notice  of  trus- 
tees and  governing  bodies.  Teachers  have  been 
known  to  have  their  attendance  voted  by  proxy,  and 
scarcely  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  all  at  these  meet- 
ings; while  in  other  cases  they  seem  only  to  attend  to 
answer  to  their  names  and  absent  themselves  there- 
after. Such  conduct  can  not  be  regarded  in  any 
other  sense  than  dishonest,  and  can  only  result  in  an 
espionage  that  must  prove  most  distasteful,  especially 
to  those  who  are  undeserving  of  it.  Teachers  are 
in  duty  and  honor  bound  to  attend  all  the  sessions  of 
the  institute  quite  as  much  as  they  are  to  be  present 
at  their  regular  work.  Another  sign  of  levity  and 
indifference  shown  by  a  very  few  teachers,  is  the 
bringing  in  and  working  at  fancy  work  during  the 
sessions.  Such  conduct  speaks  for  itself,  and  has 
already  been  the  subject  for  criticism  by  outsiders. 

Teachers  before  engaging  in  any  district  should 
inquire  as  to  whether  the  former  teacher  has  been 
regularly  notified  to  leave,  and  they  should  at  the 
same  time  see  that  a  trustees'  meeting  has  taken 
place  to  ratify  their  own  appointment.  While  the 
consent  of  the  third  trustee  is  not  necessary,  he  must 
be  given  the  chance  to  object,  and  any  notice  or 
agreement  signed  by  two  trustees  without  consulting 
the  third  in  the  presence  of  the  others,  is  null  and 
void.  This  will  no  doubt  surprise  some  of  you,  but 
it  is  sound,  as  it  has  been  tried  out  in  the  courts. 

A  man  is  not  qualified  to  serve  as  trustee,  whose 
wife  is  the  teacher  of  the  school,  nor  whose  daughter, 
if  she  be  under  age.  This  will  be  a  relief  to  some 
districts.  A  teacher  should  be  very  guarded  as  to 
teaching  in  her  own  district.  If  she  values  quietness 
she  had  better  give  it  up  on  the  first  symptom  of 
complaint.  A  man  who  holds  a  license  to  sell  liquor 
is  disqualified  from  serving  as  school  trustee. 


Before  sending  to  the  Inspector  for  a  new  register, 
see  that  the  old  one  is  filled  up,  and  inquire  of  both 
old  and  new  secretary — if  there  are  such — for  it. 
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For  the  Review.  | 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Bt  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

The  Old  Parish  School. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  origin  and 
growth  of  parish  schools,  a  few  general  remarks  about 
old  schools  and  school-masters  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review. 

The  qualifications  of  the  old  school-master,  as  a 
rule,  were  not  of  a  very  high  order,  and  he  was  gen- 
erally equal  to  the  duty  expected  of  him,  since  out- 
side the  towns  little  was  desired  by  scholar  or  parent 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  education.  The  teacher's 
salary  was  very  small,  and  his  position  by  no  means  a 
a  desirable  one  for  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  feelings. 
To  illustrate  the  point: — In  the  winter  of  1778-9, 
David  Burpee  taught  a  school  in  that  part  of  the 
township  of  Maugerville,  now  known  as  Sheffield. 
His  scholars  were  to  pay  him  three  shillings,  eleven- 
pence half-penny  per  month.  From  his  accounts  it 
appears  that  only  seven  scholars  paid  tuition,  although 
it  is  likely  a  good  many  more  attended  school.  The 
tuition  was  paid  in  a  variety  of  produce,  work,  grain, 
leather,  musquash-skins,  rum,  hauling  hay  and 
making  shoes.  He  handled  but  ten  shillings  cash 
for  his  entire  winter's  work. 

After  the  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
state  of  things  as  regards  the  remuneration  provided 
by  the  people,  had  not  very  materially  improved. 

J.  M.  d'Avray,  Esq.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
cation,  in  his  third  annual  report  presented  to  the 
legislature  in  1855,  says; — 

"  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from  a  first-class  teacher 
whom  I  know  to  be  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  man.  He 
says  that  when  he  entered  upon  an  engagement  for  twelve 
months,  which  has  just  terminated,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  subscribed  the  sum  of  £35  towards  his  support: 
that  is  to  say,  they  signed  their  names  to  a  paper, 
each  promising  a  certain  sum  in  consideration  of  sending  so 
many  children  to  school.  During  the  twelve  months  the 
teacher  in  question  (like  many  others  throughout  the  pro- 
vince) had  upwards  of  twenty  children  to  teach  whose  edu- 
cation was  not  paid  for.  But  how  did  he  receive  his  .£35? 
During  the  twelve  months  he  got  29.  6d.  in  cash,  the  bal- 
ance was  paid  in  potatoes,  buckwheat,  socks,  mittens,  all 
charged  at  the  very  highest  rates,  and  in  orders  upon  the 
store  where,  as  he  says,  '  I  obtained  very  indifferent  goods 
at  very  exorbitant  prices.'  " 

Elsewhere  in  his  report,  Professor  d'Avray  gives  so 
inimitable  a  description  of  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  "  boarding  around  system,"  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it: — 

•'What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  teacher  who  gets 
board,  washing  and  lodging  in  lieu  of  money,  and  who  has 


to  be  boarded,  washed  and  lodged  by  all  the  inhabitants  in 
turn?  One  week  in  a  comfortable  farm  house,  the  next  in 
a  miserable  log  hut — the  food,  buckwheat— the  washing, 
little,  the  lodging,  the  fourth  bed  in  the  fourth  corner  of 
the  one  room;  he  can  know  neither  comfort,  nor  cleanliness, 
nor  decency.  He  cannot  study,  he  cannot  have  one  mo- 
ment to  himself,  and  when  the  fatiguing  labors  of  the  day 
are  over,  when  he  requires  rest  and  quiet  to  raise  his  flag- 
ging spirits,  he  finds  that  he  is  in  the  way,  and  unwelcome 
at  the  fireside;  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  lazy  fellow  if  he 
does  not  chop  wood  and  fetch  water,  or  at  all  events  nurse 
the  baby.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  suggest  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  province." 

One  more  extract  we  take  from  the  report  of  Pro- 
fessor d'Avray,  showing  the  not  uncommon  experience 
of  the  teacher  in  the  active  duties  of  his  calling; 

"  The  school  house  is  a  very  insufficient  one:  in  summer 
too  hot,  in  winter  too  cold :  it  leaks  in  rainy  weather,  admits 
the  wind  and  the  snow  when  it  storms,  the  chimney 
smokes;  all  this  is  bad;  he  complains  and  obtains  fair  pro- 
mises of  improvement  in  due  season.  The  children  have  no 
books,  no  slates,  no  pencils,  no  paper,  no  pens.  He  asks 
for  a  black-board  and  a  map;  all  these  things  shall  be  pro- 
cured in  time,  and  meanwhile  he  must  do  the  best  he  can. 
The  attendance  is  very  irregular,  the  children  come  and  stay 
away  in  a  manner  that  is  very  annoying  to  him  and  injurious 
to  them.  He  remonstrates,  and  is  told  that  they  are  want- 
ed home,  but  that  the  attendance  will  be  better  and  more 
regular  when  winter  comes,  and  so  it  is:  that  is  to  say,  he 
has  now  to  admit  a  score  of  children  whom  he  never  saw 
before,  and  who  come  to  make  up  for  the  summer  absence 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  etc."* 

If  the  chief  superintendent  of  education  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  write  in  this  strain  as  late  as  the  year 
1855,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  all  that  he  says  in 
his  report  at  that  time  was  true  in  a  more  intense 
degree  in  the  early  days  of  New  Brunswick. 

There  was  then  no  uniformity  in  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  individual  teachers,  although  school  books 
were  of  necessity  pretty  much  the  same.  To  gain 
a  very  fair  idea  of  these  we  may  take  the  adver- 
tisement of  Jacob  S.  Mott,*  bookseller,  in  the 
St.  John  Gazette  of  July  10,  1802,  announcing  the 
receipt  by  the  ship  Polly  from  London,  of  a  general 
assortment  of  books  and  stationery,  including  school 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  primers;  Dilworth's  spelling- 
books,  Fenning's  spelling  books.  Burn's  grammar, 
Smith's  geography,  Guthrie's  geography,  Morse's 
American  geography,  Dilworth's  arithmetic,  Hamil- 
ton's arithmetic,    Vyse's  arithmetic,  Jones'  English 

♦  Mr.  d'Avray  in  his  report  proposes  alterations  in  the  school-law  on 
the  very  lines  since  mlopteil  in  our  present  school  system,  and  his  state' 
inent  of  the  effects  which  would  follow  have  been  fulfilled  iu  a  uianDep 
that  is  really  remarkable. 

*  Jacob  S.  Mott's  bookstore  was  in  Prince  William  .Street,  opposite 
the  Market  .Square,  near  the  foot  of  King  Street. 
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system  of  book-keeping,  writing  paper,  Dutch  quills, 
ink-powder,  red  and  black.  Here  we  have  about  the 
limit  of  books  available  for  school  purposes  in  towns. 
In  the  country  schools  the  books  used  were  as  a  rule 
the  school  Bible,  Dilworth's  spelling  book  and  Dil- 
worth's  arithmetic — Murray's  grammer,  Walking- 
ames'  arithmetic  and  the  English  reader  came  in 
later. 

The  slates  first  in  use  were,  in  size,  five  by  seven 
inches  without  frames,  and  at  least  double  the  thick- 
ness of  a  modern  slate.  Slate  pencils  were  quite  ex- 
pensive, consequently  the  master  used  to  search  the 
brooks  for  soft  stones  to  be  used  upon  the  slates  by 
those  of  his  pupils  who  were  unable  to  provide  pencils. 
Black-boards,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  were  for 
the  most  part  unknown. 

Scholars  learning  to  write  were  required  to  bring 
paper  and  goose-quills;  the  latter  were  sometimes  the 
imported  Dutch  quills,  but  were  often  gathered  by  the 
children  from  the  goose  pasture.  The  master  usual- 
ly manufactured  the  ink,  ruled  the  paper  with  a  plum- 
met of  lead,  wrote  the  copies  and  made  and  mended 
the  pens.  School  hours  were  commonly  from  8  to 
V2  a.  m.,  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m.,  but  in  winter  school 
began  an  hour  later.  No  recess  was  allowed  during 
the  session.  The  holidays  were  few,  comprising  the 
King's  Birthday,  Good  Friday,  a  week  at  Christmas, 
and  three  weeks  at  midsummer.  In  towns,  Saturday 
half  holidays  were  allowed,  and  in  the  country  the 
custom  was  to  take  the  full  day  every  alternate  Sat- 
urday. The  master  had  but  little  encouragement 
from  the  trustees  who  seldom  or  never  visited  the 
schools.  In  the  winter  season  the  fires  were  general- 
ly kindled  by  the  boys  living  nearest  the  school- 
house,  each  one  taking  his  turn.  In  the  warm  sum- 
mer days,  the  majority  of  the  children,  both  boys  and 
girl,  went  to  school  bare  foot,  and  the  boys  in  most 
cases  were  not  required  to  wear  coats.  Shirt,  trow- 
sers,  and  a  straw  hat,  was  the  summer  school  attire  of 
many  a  school-boy,  who  afterward  by  his  energy  and 
ability  made  his  mark  in  the  community,  entered  the 
learned  professions,  and  even  represented  his  county 
in  the  legislature. 

The  games  in  vogue  with  school-boys  in  early  days 
were  such  as  "  Tag,"  "  I  Spy,"  "  Hunk  and  Ball," 
"  Base-ball  or  Rounders." 

Punishments  were  much  as  at  present,  save  that 
the  birch  rod  was  much  more  freely  used,  ears  were 
sometimes  pinched  or  pulled,  the  dunce  cap  and  stool 
not  infrequently  employed,  and  for  minor  offences 
snapping  the  head  with  thumb  and  finger  practised  — 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  latter  process  when  in- 
flicted by  a  mistress  wearing  one  of  those  Heavy  old 
fashioned  thimbles  on  her  finger  was  by  no  means 
agreeable. 


For  the  RKriKw.l 

Natural  History  in  the  Common  Schools. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  of  minerals  is  common 
feldspar  (orthoclase).  Although  hard  (six  degrees), 
it  can  be  scratched  by  quartz.  When  scratching  it, 
notice  its  streak.  It  has  cleavage  planes  running  in 
two  directions.  With  care,  specimens  can  be  select- 
ed which  will  show  the  intersection  of  two  of  these 
glistening  planes.  They  always  make  a  right  angle 
with  one  another.  Try  the  effect  of  heat,  acid,  and 
water  upon  feldspar,  and  note  the  various  colors  of 
the  specimens.  Enumerate  the  observable  differen- 
ces between  feldspar  and  quartz-feldspar  and  calcite. 
Mica  and  crystallized  transparent  gypsum  (selenite) 
may  well  be  studied  together.  They  are  soft  min- 
erals. Selenite  can  be  easily  scratched  with  the  finger 
nail.  Its  hardness  is  two  degrees.  Mica,  black  or 
white,  is  little,  sometimes  not  any  harder.  Take  the 
streak  of  each.  Observe  the  visible  effects,  if  any, 
of  water  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  them.  Heat 
a  few  little  bits  of  mica  in  a  small  test  tube  loosely 
closed  with  a  cork.  The  lube  may  be  held  in  a  wood- 
en holder,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  a  clothes-pin, 
and  cut  out  a  little,  near  the  end  of  the  split  to 
receive  the  tube.  After  heating  the  mica,  replace  it 
by  small  pieces  of  selenite,  and  apply  heat  again.  In 
one  case  the  mineral  will  withstand  the  heat  without 
apparent  change;  but  in  the  other,  it  will  be  convert- 
ed into  a  soft,  white,  lustreless  powder,  while  drops 
of  water  from  it  will  condense  on  the  sides  of  the 
tube.  Give  the  names  of  the  minerals  only  after  the 
pupils  have  discovered  that  they  differ  from  one 
another,  and  from  any  mineral  previously  examined. 
The  pupils  may  then  be  told  that  the  white  powdery 
substance  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  calcined  plaster 
of  Paris. 

Examine  ordinary  opaque  and  gypsum  in  the  same 
manner  as  selenite.  They  will  be  found  to  agree  so 
closely  in  their  properties,  that  the  pupils  will  accept 
with  confidence  your  statement  that  they  are  only 
different  forms  of  the  same  mineral,  and  that  the 
white  powder  again  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is 
also  plaster  of  Paris.  Buy  a  pound  or  two  of  calcined 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  pupils  will  be  able  to  tell  how 
it  was  made  and  what  it  lost  in  the  process.  Direct 
each  of  them  to  mix  a  large  spoonful  of  it  with  water 
sufficient  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  molasses,  and  then  promptly  pour  it  over  a 
a  coin  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  flat  dish.  Examine 
the  plaster  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  carefully  remove 
the  coin  from  it.  Let  them  try  to  explain  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  water,  and  the  distinct  impress- 
ion left  by  the  coin.     They  will  now  be  able  to  show 
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how  the  properties  of  plaster  of  Paris  fit  it  for  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Hornblende  replaces  mica  so  frequently  in  rocks, 
that  they  should  be  examined  in  connection  with  each 
other.  The  greater  hardness  and  heaviness  of  horn- 
blende and  its  lack  of  elasticity,  will  distinguish  it 
from  mica.     Asbestos  is  a  variety  of  hornblende. 

Limonite,  hematite,  and  magnetite  may  be  studied 
together.  They  are  hard  minerals — in  their  compact 
form— although  limonite  is  not  as  hard  as  the  others 
usually  are. 

The  streak  of  limonite  is  yellow,  of  hematite  red, 
of  magnetite  black.  It  will  be  found  that  although 
the  magnet  will  not  attract  either  of  the  first  two, 
nor  any  of  the  minerals  previously  examined  it  has 
a  strong  attraction  for  magnetite.  Heat  a  bit  of 
hematite  and  another  of  magnetite  in  the  same  tube. 
Then  replace  them  by  a  small  piece  of  limonite.  It 
will  be  found  that  one  of  them  yields  water,  and  that 
the  streak  is  different  after  the  water  has  been  expel- 
led. Before  leaving  them,  try  water  and  hydrociilo- 
ric  acid  upon  them. 

Pyrite  resembles  gold  in  color,  but  its  hardness, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  quartz,  and  its  brittleness,  at 
once  distinguish  it  from  that  metal.  Notice  the 
beautiful  effect  produced  when  a  lump  of  pyrite  is 
briskly  struck  with  a  file.  When  heated  in  a  closed 
tube,  a  yellow  substance  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of 
the  tube  above  the  mineral.  The  color  and  the  sul- 
phurous smell  which  may  be  perceived  on  holding 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  near  the  nose,  indicate  that 
this  deposit  is  sulphur.  Treat  pyrite,  also,  with 
acid  and  with  water. 

Common  manganese  ore  (pyrolusite),  graphite,  and 
rock  salt  should  be  examined  as  the  preceding  min- 
erals were.  The  hardness  of  manganese  ore  is  only 
two  degrees.  This  and  its  lack  of  attractability  by 
the  magnet  immediately  distinguish  it  from  magne- 
tite. If  specimens  of  the  ore  cannot  be  convenient- 
ly obtained,  the  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  ore  ground  up,  may  be  ex- 
amined instead.  It  may  be  used  afterward  in  the 
preparation  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  by  the  class  in 
chemistry. 

To  heat  graphite,  twist  one  end  of  a  wire  around  a 
piece  of  it  and  hold  it  in  the  flame.  To  show  its 
softness  and  streak  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  it. 
The  pupils  will  notice  that  the  writing  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  a  lead  pencil.  Upon  testing  the  black 
lead  of  their  pencils,  they  will  conclude  that  it  also 
is  graphite.  Let  them  find  out  why,  although  it 
contains  no  lead,  it  is  called  black  lead. 

Kock  salt  will  be  found  to  differ  from  any  mineral 
studied  before  in    being    readily  soluble   in   water. 


Hang  some  threads  in  a  strong  solution  of  it,  and 
note  the  shape  of  the  crystals  which  form  on  them. 
Also  observe  the  colour  which  the  mineral,  while 
being  heated,  imparts  to  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp. 

If  rock  salt  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  ordi- 
nary coarse  salt  may  be  used  instead. 

Let  the  pupils  review  all  the  minerals  which  have 
been  examined,  repeating  any  of  the  tests  whose 
results  have  been  forgotten.  Then  give  the  pupils 
an  examination.  Supply  each  of  them  with  a  box  or 
envelope  containing  specimens  of  the  various  miner- 
als including  varieties  which  difier  somewhat  from 
those  used  in  the  lessons.  The  pupil  will  identify  the 
specimens,  enclose  each  in  paper,  write  the  name  of 
the  mineral  on  the  paper  and  state  clearly  in  writing 
the  considerations  which  enabled  him  to  reach  a 
decision  in  each  case. 

Lastly,  as  soon  as  time  and  weather  permit,  require 
every  member  of  the  class  to  make  a  collection,  cor- 
rectly labelled,  of  all  the  known  minerals  to  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  list  of  minerals  taken  up  in  these  lessons  in- 
cludes several  of  the  most  abundant,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  species.  If  the  work  has  been  intelli- 
gently and  thoroughly  done — if  the  pupils  have  been 
permitted  to  discover  the  distinctive  properties  of 
the  minerals  for  themselves — they  will  be  able  to 
recognize  them  wherever  they  see  them,  with  but 
little  danger  of  making  a  mistake.  And  further, 
what  has  been  done  is  in  the  line  of  progress.  If  any 
pupil  should  have  the  desire  and  the  opportunity  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  minerals,  he  will  employ  the 
same,  or  similar  methods  and  tests,  as  were  used  in 
his  first  lessons,  J.  Bkittain. 


For  the  Review.  I 

Some  Questions  on  Ivanhoe. 

1.  When  was  Ivanhoe  published  ?  What  was  going  on 
in  the  world  then  ? 

2.  In  what  respect  is  Ivanhoe  a  history,  and  in  what  a 

3.  How  does  Ivanhoe  difier  from  Scott's  previous  novels  ? 
What  were  Scott's  reasons  for  this  ? 

4.  What  signs  of  haste  or  carelessness  are  there  in  the 
l)ook  ?     How  may  they  be  accounted  for  ? 

5.  Is  the  heroine  Howena  or  Rebecca  ?  Why  do  you 
think  so  ?     If  Rebecca,  why  not  marry  her  to  tlie  hero  ? 

6.  What  are  the  different  types  of  character  introduced  ? 
Select  one  and  write  at  large  on  it. 

[Questions  16  are  from  the  Review,  November,  1892.] 

7.  Does'  the  story  of  Ivanhoe  portray  faithfully  the  state 
of  society  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I  ?  What 
constitutes  its  claim  to  the  title  Romance  ? 

8.  Describe  briefly  the  interior  of  a  Saxon  dwelling  of 
the  better  sort,  with  a  short  account  of  the  mode  of  living. 
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9.  Compare  Ivanhoe  with  any  other  of  Scott's  writings. 
Why  has  it  been  called  a  "  |)oom  in  prose  !" 

10.  Among  the  many  spkudid  descriptions  given  in  the 
story,  choose  that  which  you  consider  the  best  and  give  an 
epitome  of  it. 

[Questions  7-10  are  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial 
Examination  Papers,  1893  and  1894.] 

11.  What  has  the  motto  to  do  with  the  story  ? 

12.  Draw  a  map  of  the  scene  of  the  story,  and  mark  on  it 
all  the  chief  places  mentioned. 

13.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  in  Ivanhoe  to  make 
it  more  exactly  suit  your  taste  ? 

14.  Which  others  of  Scott's  novels  deal  with  the  reign  of 
Richard  1  ? 

15.  What  liberties  are  taken  with,  history  in  Ivanhoe  ? 
What  is  Scott's  excuse  for  this  ?  Give  your  own  views  on 
the  subject. 

16  What  are  the  most  effective  dramatic  incidents  in 
Ivanhoe  ? 

17.  Did  you  notice  any  gaps  or  loose  ends  in  the  story  ? 

18.  What  may  be  learned  from  this  book  about  its  author  ? 
What  about  the  public  for  whom  he  wrote  ? 

19.  What  is  the  principal  source  of  interest  in  the  novel 
— Wilfrid's  love  affair,  or  Richard's  character,  or  what  ? 
Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

20.  Compare  Scott  with  some  other  of  our  best  novelists 
in  regard  to  («)  Their  fondness  for  and  ability  in  dealing 
with  action  and  the  causes  which  influence  action  ;  (b)  Describ- 
ing character  and  presenting  it,  i.  e.,  letting  it  be  gathered 
from  the  story. 

21.  If  you  were  to  meet  personations  of  the  following  at 
a  skating  carnival,  how  would  you  recognize  them  ? — 
a  thane,  a  clown,  a  templar,  a  prior,  a  pilgrim,  a  Jewess. 
(All  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  course). 

23.  What  are  the  favorite  oaths  and  exclamations  of  the 
principal  characters  ?  What  do  the  less  obvious  ones 
mean  ? 

23.  Which  of  the  mottoes  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters 
strike  you  as  being  specially  appropriate  ? 

24.  Mention  any  criticisms  of  this  work  that  you  have 
heard  or  read,  and  that  seem  to  you  particularly  good  or 
bad.  Wherein  consists  their  particular  goodness  or  bad- 
ness ? 

2».  Compare  Scott's  imitation  of  the  language  of  Richard 
I's  time  here  with  Thackeray's  imitation  of  the  language  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  in  Esmond. 

26.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  features  of  Scott's  prose 
style  ?     Illustrate  by  quotations. 

[Questions  11-26  are  adapted  from  questions  given  on 
other  works  in  the  Review  for  November,  1802;  February 
and  April,  1893.] 

37.  What  was  the  route  between  England  and  Palestine 
in  the  twelfth  century  1     What  now  ? 

28.  Collect  the  Biblical  and  Shakespearean  passages  and 
phrases,  and  locate  them. 

29.  Chapter  17,  paragraph  8:  "  The  roof  rested  upon  four 
concentric  arches  which  sprung  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  building,  each  supported  upon  a  short  and  heavy  pillar. " 
Make  a  drawing  of  roof,  arches  and  pillars  from  this 
description. 


30.  Write  notes  on  the  following:  To  attend  an  evening 
mass.  Thou  hast  been  at  a  wet  mass  this  morning.  I  never 
speak  upon  such  subjects  until  after  morning  vespers.  On 
the  bow-hand  of  fair  justice.  Who  stands  in  the  danger  ? 
Three  quarts  of  double  ale  had  rendered  thee  as  free  as  the 
master.  Truss  my  points.  We  do  you  to  wit.  I  wore 
russet  before  I  wore  motley.     Deaf  of  his  Latin  ear. 

31.  What  do  you  think  of  Athelstane's  resuscitation  ? 
Compare  it  with  anything  like  it  that  occurs  in  Shakespeare. 

33.  Which  was  dearer  to  Isaac,  his  daughter  or  his 
ducats  ?  Which  to  Shylock  ?  Show  the  grounds  of  your 
decision. 

33.  Assign  as  exact  a  date  as  you  can  to  the  siege  of 
Torquilstone, —  year,  season  of  year;  day,  time  of  day. 
How  long  was  it  after  the  passage  of  arms  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  ?  How  long  before  the  trial  by  combat  ?  How  do 
you  determine  these  matters  ? 

34.  Who  was  Cedric's  "  dish  of  skimmed  milk  ?  "  Who 
was  Hotspur's  ?  What,  exactly,  did  each  mean  by  the 
metaphor  ? 

35.  Insipidity  of  the  nominal  hero  is  a  common  charge 
against  Scott's  novels.  Show  whether  the  charge  is  just  in 
the  present  case;  but  first  tell  what  you  mean  by  "insipid." 

36  Use  this  work  to  illustrate  whatever  you  find  of  truth 
or  untruth  in  the  following; 

Shakespeare  fashions  his  characters  from  the  heart  out- 
wards ;  Scott  fashions  them  from  the  skin  inwards,  never 
getting  near  the  heart  of  them — Carlyle. 

It  is  complete  portrait  down  to  the  heart,  which  is  the  same 
in  all  ages. — Ruskin. 

From  Walter  Scott  we  learned  history.  And  yet  is  this 
history  ?  All  these  pictures  of  a  distant  age  are  false. — 
Taine. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  writer  of  romance  to  pass  as  rapidly  as 
possible  over  historical  details  —  Oeorge  Sand. 

I'm  determined  to  read  no  more  books  where  the  blond- 
haired  women  carry  away  all  the  happiness.  I  want  to 
avenge  the  dark,  unhappy  ones.  —  Maggie  Tulliver. 

Plenty  of  dull,  and  even  some  bad,  I  know;  but  parts  so 
admirable  and  the  whole  so  delightful. — Edward  Fitzgerald 
on  the  Waverley  Novels.  A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S. 


For  the  Review.] 

Francis  Bain,  Xatnralist. 

On  November  20th,  1894,  when  Francis  Bain,  of 
North  Piiver,P.  E.  Island  died,  there  passed  away  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-two  a  man  of  great  natural  ability, 
who,  though  denied  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education,  made  for  himself  a  name  among  college 
men  as  well  as  among  all  other  classes.  Not  only  in 
his  native  province,  but  in  the  Dominion  at  large,  his 
early  death  will  be  deeply  regretted.  Science  loses 
in  Mr.  Bain  one  of  her  most  earnest  admirers  and 
devoted  students. 

Mr.  Bain  was  from  his  youth  an  industrious,  honest, 
and  highly  intelligent  student  of  nature.  His  ability 
as  a  geologist   attracted  the   notice  and  received  the 
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warmest  commendations  of  Sir.  Wm.  Dawson.  His 
special  knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  of 
P.  E.  I.,  caused  him  to  be  appointed  geologist  of  the 
Island  tunnel  survey  by  the  government  of  Canada, 
in  which  position  he  rendered  valuable  important 
service.  A  lasting  memorial  of  his  indefatigable 
researches  is  a  fossil  discovered  by  him  in  his  Island 
home,  and  which  is  named  after  him— the  Tijloden- 
dron  Bainii. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  summer  school,  Mr.  Bain 
conducted  the  classes  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  students  attending.  He 
was  re-appointed  lecturer  on  those  subjects  for  next 
year.  As  lecturer  in  botany  in  the  University  Ex- 
tension Course  at  Charlottetown,  he  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  heard  him.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  very  complete  list  of  the  plants  of  the  Island, 
including  the  sea-weeds. 

A  "  Natural  History  of  Prince  Edward  Island," 
prepared  by  him  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
province,  at  the  request  of  the  late  superintendent  of 
education,  D.  Montgomery,  Esq,  is  an  excellent 
manual,  and  clearly  demonstrates  the  careful  research 
of  its  author.  He  was  the  P.  E.  Island  secretary  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Canada. 

Largely  through  his  efforts  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  P.  E.  Island  was  formed,  and  in  him  the 
society  loses  its  most  influential  and  enthusiastic 
member. 

The  best  account  of  the  birds  of  P.  E.  Island  yet 
published,  was  the  one  published  by  him. 

Mr.  Bain  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions 
and  high  moral  purpose,  faithful  to  his  friends,  his 
duty,  and  his  God. 

For  the  Review.1 

Our  Winter    Birds. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  in  the  December 
Review,  I  herewith  send  the  desired  list  of  birds: — 

1.  Crow.  2.  Snow-bird.  3.  English  Sparrow. 
4.  Chickadee.  5.  Raven.  6.  Canada  Grouse.  7.  Blue 
Jay.  8.  Wild  Goose.  9.  Gray-bird  (Field  Sparrow.) 
10.  Woodpecker.  11.  Hawk.  12.  We  have  another 
bird,  the  name  of  which  I  don't  know.  It  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  a  robin,  and  it  has  a  short  stout  bill. 
The  female  is  plain  grey,  and  the  male  has  some  scar- 
let about  the  head  and  breast.  I  have  seen  them 
eating  frozen  apples  and  the  seeds  of  the  ash  tree. 
13.  Also  the  children  described  to  me  another  bird 
which  I  have  not  seen.  They  said  it  is  grey  and 
white,  about  the  size  of  the  robin,  but  more  slender, 
and  having  a  long  tail.  Only  a  few  of  them  had  seen  it, 
and  this  is  about  all  they  could  tell  me  for  certain 
about  it.  Chas.  E.  Reio. 

Somerset,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S.,  Dec.  26,  18D4, 


We  select  the  above  as  a  good  specimen  of  a  report 
from  a  school  where  observations  are  commencing  to 
be  made.  It  is  very  interesting  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  birds  noticeable  at  a  point  in  the  Annapolis  (or 
rather  the  Cornwallis;  Valley  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  the 
pupils  of  a  school,  and  the  order  of  their  abundance 
for  comparison  with  those  noticeable  by  pupils  in  sec- 
tions in  other  parts  of  these  provinces.  We  hope  to 
publish  a  similar  report  of  the  birds  observed  in  some 
other  section  during  the  month  of  January,  the  most 
abundant  standing  first  in  the  list,  as  in  the  present 
report,  providing  such  lists  be  sent  the  editor. 

The  unnamed  bird  observed  with  the  stout  bill,  the 
male  of  which  has  scarlet  on  the  breast,  is  the  Pine 
Grosbeak.  The  other,  grey  and  white,  is  probably 
the  Snow  Bunting,  now  becoming  rare  in  many 
places. 

We  give  here  a  classified  arrangement  of  the  list 
with  the  correct  coinmon  names.  See  Review,  June, 
1889,  Vol  in.  No.  1.) 

Order  V.  Lamel-Billed  Sioimmers.  No.  8.  Can- 
ada Goose.     (See  Review.  Dec.  '89  and  Mar.  '93.) 

Order  IX.  Terrestrial  Scratchcrs.  No.  6.  Can- 
ada Grouse  (Spruce  Partridge).  The  "Canada  Ruf-- 
fed  Grouse  (Birch  Partridge)  may  also  be  present. 

Order  XL  Birds  of  Prey.  No.  11.  American 
Goshawk,  probably. 

Order  XIIL  Yoke- Toed  Climbers.  No.  10.  (For 
species  see  article  on  Woodpeckers,  Review  of 
January,  1893). 

Order  XV.  The  Perchers.  (Crow  family,  see 
Review,  December,  1893).  No.  7— Blue  Jay.  No. 
1. ^American  Crow.     No.  5. — Northern  Raven. 

Finch  or  Sparrow  Family.  No.  12. — American 
Pine  Grosbeak.  No.  3. — English  Sparrow.  No.  13, 
—Snow  Bunting  (?)     No.  9.— Tree  Sparrow  (1) 

Tit  Family.     No.  4.— Chicadee  (Black  Cap   Tit). 

An  additional  list  of  December  birds,  observed  at 
North  River,  Colchester  County,  N.  S.,  by  Laurie 
Hall,  Jamie  Stewart  and  others,  was  received  too  late 
for  this  number. 


Public  schools  can  be  made  to  minister  to  the  in- 
terest of  all  homes,  all  churches,  all  kinds  of  pure 
entertainment,  all  forms  of  rightful  business  enter- 
prise in  the  community.  Yes,  they  may  touch  the 
springs  of  action  wakening  to  life  in  your  souls  every 
noble  aspiration.  But  the  teacher  and  parent  must 
unite  their  efforts  to  make  the  school  touch  all  their 
interests.  Remember  the  public  school  does  not  exist 
for  its  own  good.  Its  mission  is  to  minister  to  every- 
thing that  is  good  and  valuable  in  human  life.  It  is 
not  only  to  educate  the  individual,  but  it  is  to  minister 
to  all  rightful  organization  of  society. — The  Message. 
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Prize  Essay. 

The  Best  Method  of  Teaching  PATRiOTrsM  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

[Kecently  Dr.  Townsend  of  Parrsboro,  N.  S.,  offered  a  prize  of  ten  dol- 
lars for  the  best  essay  written  by  the  teachers  or  students  of  that  town 
on  methotls  of  inctileatlDg  patriocism.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing es-sa}-  l)y  Miss  Cameron,  teacher  of  the  priinarj'  department.  The 
ndations  made  are  sound  and  easily  cjirried  out.) 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  future  of  our  country  depends 
on  the  boys  and  girls  now  sitting  in  our  public  schools,  it 
must  be  plain  that  the  subject  under  consideration  is  of  vast 
importance  and  worthy  of  earnest  thought  and  zealous  work. 
Let  us  regard  it  as  a  high  and  sacred  office  to  kindle  the  pa- 
triotic fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  among  whom  may 
arise  those  destined  to  great  service  for  the  elevation  of  their 
country. 

The  first  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  patriotism  is 
for  the  teacher  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  love  of  coun- 
try which  inspires  to  truest  devotion. 

"  Thy  soul  must  nvertlow  if  thou  another  soul  wouldst  reach.'^ 

In  addition  to  such  incidental  teaching,  as  there  are  con- 
stantly occurring  opportunities  for  giving,  a  certain  amount 
of  time  should  be  devoted  to  regular  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  registration  of  time  given  to  each  branch,  we 
find  a  column  headed  "  Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties."  Well 
are  they  joined.  No  one  can  be  a  true  patriot  without  being 
moral;  no  one  can  reach  a  high  moral  standard  without  being 
patriotic.  In  my  own  department  we  have  one  lesson  a  week, 
but  the  amount  of  time  given  must  be  governed  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  each  school.  And  I  would  suggest 
that  each  teacher  write  an  outline  of  a  course  of  oral  lessons 
adapted  to  the  pupils  in  his  or  her  department.  Some  may 
feel  that  the  curriculum  is  crowded,  and  that  we  have  hard 
work  to  accomplish  all  that  is  required.  But  let  us  remember 
that  if  we  neglect  to  implant  strong  moral  and  patriotic  princi- 
ples, all  other  education  only  better  equips  the  pupil  to  be  an 
evil  to  his  country  instead  of  a  blessing. 

And  it  is  with  gratitude  that  we  reflect  that  we  are  not  de- 
pendent on  a  blind  devotion  to  the  land  in  which  live.  We 
belong  to  an  empire  whose  proud  boast  is  that  "  the  sun 
never  sets  on  its  dominions; "  an  empire  which  in  all  that 
makes  a  nation  truly  great  ranks  first  in  the  world.  We  own 
allegiance  to  a  sovereign  who  is  admired  and  revered  all  over 
the  globe,  both  as  a  Queen  and  as  a  woman.  And  "  Canada, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  empire,  is  the  empire's  completest  type." 
Our  countrj'  has  all  the  elements  which  invite  admiration  and 
inspire  love.  When  we  see  the  strength  there  is  in  even  a 
blind,  ignorant  devotion  to  country  as  witnessed  in  some 
parts  of  the  old  world,  whatmaj'  we  nothopefor  Canada  when 
all  her  people  are  fully  awakened  to  see  some  of  her  glory  and 
greatness.  Ours  be  the  task  to  array  her  in  her  fairest  robes, 
to  magnify  and  extol  her  grandeur,  to  place  her  in  all  her 
heaven-born  beauty  before  the  eyes  of  the  youth  of  our  land, 
to  beget  in  them  that  intense,  never-dying  love  which  will 
make  them  not  only  willing  to  die  for  her,  but  what  is  of 
more  value,  willing  to  live  and  labor  for  her  best  interests. 

For  the  purpose  of  instilling  patriotic  sentiment,  one  of  the 
best  means  is  to  give  lessons  on  the  resources  of  our  country. 
These  will  show  that  we  have  a  country  of  which  we  can 
justly  be  proud,  a  country  whi<  h  we  ought  to  prize.  Admira- 
tion will  be  awakened,  and  admiration  will  ripen  into  love 
and  devotion.  Look  at  this  "Canada  of  ours"  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean  radiant   with   beauty,   teeming    with 


wealth.  Do  we  want  beauty?  Here  we  find  it  in  mountain 
and  plain,  river  and  lake.  Snowcapped  hills  tower  to  the 
skies,  prairies  like  great  rolling  oceans  stretch  for  miles.  There 
is  nothing  grand  or  beautiful  in  natural  scenery  that  cannot 
be  found  in  our  Dominion.  Do  we  want  wealth?  Take  just 
a  few  items  from  last  year's  statistics.  The  value  of  the  e.\- 
ports  from  our  forests  alone  was  over  twenty-six  million  dol- 
lars. Then  consider  that  we  have  about  twenty-five  million 
acres  of  woodland  and  forest.  Is  that  of  so  little  value  as  to 
be  beneath  our  notice?  Of  fish  we  exported  nearly  nine  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth,  while  the  value  of  our  mining  exports  was 
over  five  millions.  The  exports  of  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  over  twenty-two  million  dollars,  and  from  ani- 
mals nearly  thirty-two  million  dollars.  Look  at  her  great 
wheat  lands,  her  fur  regions,  her  public  works,  her  shipping. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  paper  to  mention  in  detail  all  her 
resources.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  easily  find  ample 
material  for  lessons.  Draw  attention  to  the  undeveloped 
wealth  in  field  and  forest,  in  the  ground  and  under  the  sea. 
Through  these  lessons  always  give  the  impression  that  this 
great  wealthy  country  is  ours,  that  every  boy  and  girl  has  a 
part  in  it,  and  has  something  to  do  in  making  it  better  and 
more  valuable.  Every  school  room  should  be  furnished  with 
a  cabinet.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  collect  botanical  and 
mineralogical  specimens  of  our  own  land.  Some  time  during 
the  winter  months  probably  every  teacher  will  give  lessons  on 
the  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia.  Do  not  stop  with  the  descrip- 
tion, properties  and  uses  of  the  minerals,  but  locate  them  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  give  the  approximate  quantity  and 
value  mined  last  yedr. 

Teach  patriotism  also  through  our  history,  and  the  biogra- 
phies of  brave  and  noble  characters  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  country.  We  have  our  battle  fields  which 
mark  the  triumphs  of  right  over  wrong,  spots  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  spilt  their  blood  for  their  country. 
Tell  of  the  brave  deeds  which  have  helped  to  lift  our  land  to 
a  higher  plane.  We  have  men  of  whom  we  are  proud,  men 
who  with  hearts  aflame  with  true  patriotism  have  laboured 
for  freedom,  education  and  advancement.  Tell  the  children 
the  stories  of  their  lives.  Children  are  always  interested  in 
people,  and  I  have  noticed  that  they  like  a  story  of  something 
which  really  happened,  much  better  than  mere  fiction.  Our 
early  history  is  replete  with  tales  of  heroism  and  patriotic 
self-sacrifice.  Later,  where  can  we  find  anything  in  history 
more  noble  than  the  voluntary  removal  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  from  the  rebel  colonies?  Can  we  not  speak  with 
pride  of  the  action  of  Canada  during  the  war  of  1812?  But 
not  only  in  battle  have  we  had  our  heroes.  Other  patriots 
have  we,  no  less  great,  who  have  not  wielded  the  sword,  but 
who,  in  times  of  peace,  have  loved  and  served  their  country 
with  equal  devotion.  Not  only  through  the  ear  but  also 
through  the  eye  must  we  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  children.  They  are  always  greatly  influenced  by 
their  surroundings,  and  pictures  make  strong  impressions. 
Therefore  I  would  have  in  every  school-room  a  portrait  of  our 
Queen,  and  portraits  of  those  noted  for  their  devotion  to  their 
country. 

Third, — Give  lessons  on  our  government  beginning  with  the 
government  of  our  own  town.  Try  to  interest  the  pupils  in 
all  public  affairs.  True  patriotism  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
all  selfishness.  Lead  them  to  see  that  none  of  us  lives  to 
himself,  but  that  each  must  consider  what  is  the  highest  good 
for  all.  Make  use  of  current  events.  The  new  school-house 
will  be  opened  in  January.     Whobuilt  it?    For  whom?    Whaj 
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is  the  duty  of  each  one  toward  it?  etc,  etc.  Soon  there  will 
be  an  election  of  officers  in  this  town.  What  officers  are  to  be 
chosen?  What  is  the  general  duty  of  each?  Why  are  they 
needed?  etc.,  etc.  Try  to  overcome  any  feeling  of  indifference 
which  may  manifest  itself.  Make  the  pupils  see  that  each 
one  should  have  an  interest  in  everything  regarding  the  public 
welfare  and  that  each  one  should  feel  jealous  for  the  honour 
and  good  name  of  our  own  town,  our  own  province,  our  own 
Dominion,  the  whole  British  empire.  Impress  the  fact  that 
everj'  individual  is  responsible  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  for 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  if  anything  is  below  the 
proper  standard,  it  is  mean  and  cowardly  to  sit  down  and 
croak  over  it,  comparing  it  unfavorably  with  some  other 
country  ;  that  the  true  way  is  to  rise  in  our  strength  and  do  all 
in  our  power  to  make  things  better.  We  have  sometimes 
heard  the  remark  made  by  strangers  "  Parrsborohas  a  beauti- 
ful situation,  but  the  people  seem  lacking  in  public  enterprise.'' 
Let  us  strive  to  nourish  such  a  public  spirit  in  our  own  town 
that  any  such  statement  will  fall  for  want  of  even  a  grain  of 
truth  for  support. 

Fourth, — Let  the  pupils  memorize  stanzas  of  patriotic  poetry 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  in  the  high  school,  extracts  from 
patriotic  speeches  of  great  statesmen.  This  will  be  found  a 
valuable  help  in  awakening  enthusiasm.  We  want  the 
patriotic  sentiment  to  be  a  joyful,  living,  stirring  thing.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  read  something  in  a  magazine  to  the  effect 
that  Canada  had  no  poets  ;  that  there  were  some  pretty  versifiers. 
Though  not  presuming  to  be  a  judge  of  poetry  or  a  critic,  yet 
I  affirm  with  confidence  that  we  have  poets.  For  poems  suit- 
able for  memorizing,  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
two  small  volumes,  "  Canadian  Poems  and  Lays,"  and  "  Later 
Canadian  Poems,"  In  them  will  be  found  pieces  of  pure, 
fine,  rousing  patriotism,  and  some  most  exquisite  gems  de- 
scriptive of  Canadian  scenery.  Less  than  a  dollar  will  pur- 
chase both  of  these  books,  so  they  are  within  the  reach  of 
everj  teacher.  Before  I  learned  better  by  experience,  I  used 
to  allow  a  part  of  Friday  afternoon  for  recitation  of  poetry, 
or  more  properly  rhymes,  allowing  the  pupils  to  make  their 
own  selections.  I  no  longer  do  so.  Now  I  select  the  piece 
and  teach  it  to  the  whole  school  in  concert.  This  makes  a 
good  lesson  on  patriotism  through  all  lower  and  middle  grades 
by  selecting  such  a  piece  as  "  Cauada  to  England,"  an  anony- 
mous poem  in  one  ot  the  above  mentioned  collections,  or 
Prof.  Roberts'  "  Canada." 

Fifth,  —Teach  patriotic  songs.  Every  one  knows  something 
of  the  influence  of  music.  There  is  no  more  rapid  or  more 
sure  way  of  spreading  any  sentiment  than  through  the  voice 
of  song.  Numbers  of  instances  immediately  flash  through 
our  memories.  What  array  ever  marched  to  victory  without 
music?  What  great  movement  ever  gathered  its  followers 
without  its  own  peculiar  songs?  Song  will  find  a  lodging 
place  in  the  hearts  of  both  old  and  young  when  other  methods 
fail.  Nothing  mure  quickly  touches  the  sympathies,  nothing 
makes  more  lasting  impres-sioiis.  Gather  up  songs  in  praise 
of  our  country,  songs  commemorating  great  victories  in  bat- 
tle, songs  in  honor  of  our  flag.  And  we  will  find  that  the 
children  will  not  forget 

"  What  the  sone  ha.s  fastened  surely  as  with  a  golden  nail." 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  national  anthem  is  sung  in 
every  school.  We  have  a  book  entitled  "  National  and  Vaca- 
tion Songs"  which  is  very  good  though  limited  in  quantity 
and  variety.  But  it  contains  several  fine  songs  suited  to  the 
school  room  such   as  "  The  Maple   Leaf,"  "  Fair  Canada," 


"  My  Own  Canadian  Home,"  and  others.  As  far  as  I  know, 
we  have  very  few  good  patriotic  songs  for  primary  grades 
We  need  something  attractive  and  simple  in  language  and 
melody  that  the  children  will  take  to  readily  with  the  same 
kind  of  delight  as  they  do  their  simple  Sunday-school  hymns. 
But  until  we  get  this  let  us  make  the  best  use  of  what  we 
have.  In  connection  with  patriotic  songi  and  recitations,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  occasionally  to  have  an  afternoon  devo- 
ted to  patriotism.  Gather  up  what  has  been  learned  on  the 
subject  during  the  past  months  and  make  out  a  programme- 
The  teacher  might  get  up  a  special  review  lesson,  the  older 
pupils  have  short  essays  on  some  of  our  heroes,  while  the 
younger  ones  could  have  appropriate  recitations,  the  whole 
interspersed  with  rousing  patriotic  songs. 

&'a;(A,-Make  much  of  public  holidays.  We  have  not  so 
many  of  them  but  that  we  can  afford  to  celebrate  those  we 
have.  Just  before  a  holiday  is  a  good  lime  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes talking  about  it.  Explain  what  the  day  commemorates, 
and  why  we  should  mark  it  by  something  different  from  other 
days.  Just  as  celebrations  of  birthday  anniversaries  draw  all 
the  members  of  the  family  together  in  their  joy,  so  does  a 
national  holiday  form  a  great  bond  of  union,  and  bring  us  all 
nearer  in  a  common  brotherhood;  and  this  feeling  of  brother- 
hood we  want  to  foster:  brothers  in  one  great  nation,  true 
children  of  the  great  motherland. 

Seveuth,— Honor  the  flag.  Fling  it  out  to  the  breeze  on 
every  public  holiday,  and  on  all  occasions  for  special  rejoic- 
ing. Let  it  float  half-mast  for  a  common  sorrow.  Hundreds 
of  noble  lives  have  been  laid  down  to  do  homage  to  that  piece  of 
bunting,  our  own  old  English  flag,  and  to  save  it  f  i  om  dishonor. 
Shall  we  not  hold  it  in  reverent  love?  Show  that  the  flag 
represents  not  only  our  Queen,  our  government,  our  people 
but  all  the  great  and  good  deeds  done  beneath  the  protection 
of  its  colors.  In  addition  to  a  large  flag  to  be  hoisted  outside 
of  the  building,  every  room  should  have  a  British  ensign  with 
the  Dominion  coat  of  arms  on  it.  The  Union  Jack  itself  is  a 
fine  subject  for  a  lesson.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
matter  in  connection  with  its  history.  When  and  how  did  it 
originate?  Why  is  it  so  called?  How  is  it  modified  to  suit 
the  Dominion  of  Canada?  What  emblems  represent  the 
different  provinces?  What  is  its  meaning  and  its  value  to 
us?     Why  should  we  be  proud  of  it  and  love  it,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  above  I  have  aimed  at  being  suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive  in  any  one  point.  A  ready-made  lesson  is  of 
little  value  to  any  teacher  compared  with  one  on  which  indi- 
vidual time  and  energy  have  been  expended.  In  the  teaching 
of  patriotism  as  in  any  other  subject,  one  must  have  an  un- 
wavering conviction  of  its  value,  and  a  definite  idea  of  what 
to  teach;  after  that  a  live  teacher  will  find  ways  and  means  of 
accomplishing  the  object.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  any 
new  ideas,  or  helped  to  inspire  any  teacher  with  fresh  enthu- 
siasm in  the  leaching  of  patriotism,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  With 
faith  in  our  God  and  faith  in  our  country,  let  us  labor 

"  So  in  the  long  hereafter,  this  Canada  shall  he 
The  wurthy  heirof  British  power  and  British  liherty." 

Bkktua  a.  Cameron. 

I'arrsboro,  Dec.  iOth,  1894. 


If  you  wish  your  pupil  to  make  a  good  showing  in  the 
examinations,  have  him  commit  the  lessons  to  memory  and 
repeat  over  and  over  again  until  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  for- 
get. But  if  you  want  him  to  grow  strong,  arrange  his  work 
so  that  he  can  do  nothing  without  depending  upon  his  reason- 
ing and  understanding.— -ilmeWcan  Scliool  ana  College  Journal. 
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Teachers'  Institutes. 

St,  John  County. 

The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  opened  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  CenlenniHl  school,  December  20lh.  1S94. 
The  first  session  was  taken  up  with  enrolment  and  an  address 
by  President  Montgomery.  About  170  teachers  enrolled.  At 
the  morning  session,  also,  a  talk  on  the  teaching  of  Latin  was 
given  by  Jlr.  W.  M.  ilcLean.  The  discussion  which  followed 
was  participated  in  by  Mess.-s.  G.  U.  Hay,  E  A.  McKay 
and  Misses  Orr  and  Murphy.  After  recess  for  dinner  a  very 
carefully  written  paper  on  Canadian  history  was  read  b}'  >It. 
Henry  Town.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hay, 
O'Reilly.  McKinnon,  Parlee.  Barry  and  iliss  Murphy. 

The  Institute  resumed  business  at  9  a.  m.  on  Friday  morning. 
A  lesson  on  arithmetic  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  was  given 
to  a  class  of  pupils  by  Mr.  Jas.  Barry,  who  supplemented  his 
lesson  by  remarks.  The  lesson  was  discussed  by  Slessrs. 
Town,  McKinnon,  McLean,  O'Rielly  and  Mrs.  Dieuaide. 
After  five  minutes  recess  an  excellent  lesson  on  grammar  was 
given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Parlee,  It  being  noon,  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  discussing  this  valuable  paper. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  paper  on  penmanship  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Montgomery.  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Harrington,  Superintendent  March,  W.  H.  Parlee  and 
Inspector  Carter. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  Jos.  Harring- 
ton, President,  V.  L.  Alward,  Vice  President,  W,  D.  Brown, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Misses  Iva  Yerxa  and  Elizabeth  Beattie 
members  of  Executive. 

The  arrangements  and  date  of  nest  meeting  were  on  motion 
left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 


Carleton  County. 

The  Seventeenth  annual  session  of  the  Carleton  County 
Teachers'  Institute  met  in  Graham's  Opera  House, Woodstock, 
Thursday,  December  20th.  Mr.  G.  H.  Harrison,  President, 
in  the  chair.  Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
was  present.  At  the  morning  session,  after  enrolment,  ad- 
dresses were  given  bj'  President  Harrison  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Kerr. 
Seventy-six  teachers  enrolled.  At  the  afternoon  session  a 
practical  address  was  given  by  the  Chief  Superintendent.  A 
paper  on  English  literature  was  read  by  Mr.  Allen  A.  Rideout. 
It  was  discussed  by  H.  B.  Sloat,  W.  T.  Kerr,  Dr.  Inch  and 
Miss  McLeod.  Mr.  Charles  McLean  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  "Aids  in  Teaching."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  E  A. 
Drier  and  Dr.  Inch. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  very  largely  attended  public  meet- 
in"  was  held.  President  Harrison  in  the  chair.  Addresses 
were  given  by  Major  Vince,  Dr.  Inch  and  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman. 
During  the  evening  a  musical  programme  was  carried  out. 
Those  who  took  part  were  Miss  Jessie  Munro,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Good,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Kerr  and  Miss  Pauline  Winslow. 

On  Friday  morning  the  election  of  oflicers  took  place.  It 
resulted  as  follows  :  G.  C  Crawford,  President ;  John  Page, 
Vice-President  ;  A.  A.  Rideout,  Secretary-Treasurer  ;  Miss 
Bessie  Good  and  Miss  Mulberrin  members  of  the  executive. 

Mr  F.  A.  Good  read  a  paper  on  Juvenile  Astronomy.  It  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Harrison,  Kerr  and  Dr.  Inch.  Miss  Mc. 
Leod's  paper  on  Spelling  was  well  received  and  discussed  b}' 
Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Gray,  Allison  Clark,  S.  S.  Miller  and 
Dr.  Inch.    On  Friday  afternoon  Mr.  W.  T.  Kerr  read  a  pap 


on  "Proper  Incentives  to  Study  and  How  to  Use  Them." 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gray.  During  the 
session  addresses  were  made  "by  Frank  B.  Carvell  and  Chas. 
Appleby. 

YoKK  County. 

The  York  County  Teachers'  Institute  opened  in  Principal 
Rodger's  department  of  the  Model  School,  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber aoth.  President  B.  C.  Foster  in  the  chair.  The  enrol- 
ment was  ninety-six.  After  the  financial  statement  had  been 
read  by  Miss  E.  L,  Thorne,  the  president  gave  an  address. 
The  "question  box'  was  then  taken  up  and  caused  some  discus- 
sion. At  the  afternoon  session  after  routine,  the  subject  of 
composition  was  introduced  by  Miss  Thorne,  followed  by 
papers  by  J.  P.  Rodgers,  Misses  Everitt,  Hunter  and  Vandine. 
Geo.  R.  Inch,  Miss  Nicholson  and  the  president  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  Inspector  Bridges  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  school  libraries  in  York  County.  There  are 
about  twenty  at  present  and  most  of  them  procured  by  the 
exertions  of  teachers.  Mr.  Sehriver  and  Principal  Mullin 
addressed  the  Institute  on  this  subject. 

The  first  business  on  Fridaj'  morning  after  routine,  was'the 
"question  box."  Inspector  Bridges,  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr. 
Owens  dealt  with  questions.  Mr.  John  Brittain  then  gave  a 
lesson  on  the  nature  lessons  of  the  new  course.  Dr.  Cox  gave 
an  address  on  "The  General  Structure  of  Birds  and  Fish  as 
Adapted  to  their  Habits  of  Life."  Dr.  Bailey  and  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Bridges  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Messrs.  Rodgers.  Day  and  McDermott  and  Misses  McDon- 
ald and  Clifif  were  appointed  a  Nominating  Committee. 

Some  teachers  were  enrolled  from  Sunbury  and  Queens 
Counties. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  after  routine  business,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hagerman,  principal  of  the  Charlotte  Street  school,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  drawing.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  :  John  Brittain,  President  ;  Miss  Mabel  Hunter,  Vice- 
President  ;  Miss  E  L.  Thorne,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


EDUCATIONAL    OPINION, 

Archbishop  Walsh,  speaking  in  Dublin  on  the  25th 
November  last,  said  he  thought  the  whole  system  of 
primary  education  in  Ireland  little  better  than  a 
gigantic  mistake.  In  his  opinion  it  should  not  con- 
sist merely  of  teaching  information  which  was  to  be 
found  in  books;  children  ought  to  be  taught  how  to 
use  their  hands  and  to  be  accurate  observers. 


Let  us  now  briefly  advert  to  each  of  these  branches 
as  enumerated,  and  this,  as  stated,  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  their  nature  and  utility  in  a 
complete  and  liberal  course  of  education.  1.  Music. 
We  have  given  music  the  precedence  of  all  the  others, 
not  because  it  is  to  be  here  systematically  taught,  but 
because,  even  when  practically  employed,  it  forms 
such  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  acquisition  of  all  the 
other  branches — such  a  valuable  handmaiden  in  the 
ordering  and  regulating  of  the  whole  scholastic  estab- 
lishment. It  has  been  said,  that  to  attempt  to  con- 
duct an  infant  or  primary  school  without  music,  is 
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as  impossible  as  to  govern  a  nation  without  laws. 
This  is  strong  language,  but  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
one  whit  overstated  or  exaggerated. — Dr.  Forrester  in 
"  Teachers'  Text  Book." 


We  must  look  at  the  training  of  all  parts — at  all 
the  complicated  organization  of  our  pupil,  and  there 
is  one  thing  that  comes  out  of  that  that  we  should 
never  forget,  and  that  is  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
human  nature  that  when  in  one  direction  its  powers 
have  been  exhausted  it  can  turn  round  and  work 
upon  another.  There  is  more  variety  that  can  be  got 
out  of  the  \y\x\n\  than  half  of  us  know.  Tired  with 
one  kind  of  study,  another  one  is  all  right.  Nature 
teaches  us  that.  Every  one  is  distinct  from  each 
olher.  We  see  this  principle  exemplified  in  ourselves  ; 
a  part  of  one  muscle  can  be  worked  while  the  other 
is  being  rested.  It  is  not  then  so  necessary,  as  many 
of  us  think,  that  we  should  have  amusement.  We 
can  make  amusement  or  recreation  by  variation  in 
our  work,  and  that  is  education  in  itself,  an  education 
which  enables  men  to  turn  rapidly  from  one  thing  to 
another.  That  is  the  kind  of  training  which  results 
from  that.  We  talk  about  science  and  literature 
teaching,  and  we  think  that  one  is  in  some  sense 
antagonistic  to  the  other.  You  cannot  teach  science 
in  any  form  that  is  worth  calling  science  without 
teaching  reason,  and  without  teaching  the  pupil  to 
express  himself,  and  you  cannot  teach  people  any- 
thing at  all  unless  they  have  some  ideas  to  express. 
The  two  things  must  go  together,  and  they  must  go 
together  from  the  beginning,  and  continue  up  to  the 
end.  I  hold  that  the  teacher  in  the  kindergarten 
who  is  training  little  children  to  see  and  handle 
things,  and  in  giving  them  names,  is  teaching  exactly 
on  the  same  lines  on  which  the  higher  teaching  of 
the  university  is  done.  If  science  is  to  be  taught,  it 
ought  to  be  taught  along  with  all  the  powers  of  in- 
ductive and  deductive  reasoning;  but  if  we  are  to  try 
and  turn  only  to  one  line  and  not  to  another,  we  shall 
surely  fail.  Some  of  our  friends  were  talking  about 
science  teaching  as  if  it  was  a  very  hard  thing.  Now, 
T  hold  that  any  young  teacher  who  has  taken  the 
pains  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  diCerence  between 
the  head  of  a  clover  and  the  flower  and  leaf,  and  is 
able  to  give  the  child  some  information  in  regard  to 
that,  has  taught  that  child  an  immense  amount  of 
science,  which,  if  she  never  taught  him  anything 
more  would  enable  him  to  go  on  and  complete  his 
botanical  education.  And  the  truth  is,  that  what- 
ever is  done  well,  however  small  the  portion,  is  a 
great  gain,  and  then  it  is  just  the  same  in  literary 
teaching  as  well. — Sir  William  Dawson  at  Montreal 
Convention,  1892. 


Sir  John  Thompson. 

The  best  estimate  of  the  career,  character  and 
influence  of  the  life  of  our  late  premier  will  be  found 
in  the  following  brief  extracts  from  the  funeral 
oration  delivered  by  Archbishop  O'Brien  : 

It  13  a  matter  for  legitimate  congratulation  that  in  the 
public  life  of  this  dominion  we  can  proudly  point  to  a 
career  which  has  summed  up  and  embodied  all  the  best 
attributes  of  official  purity  and  unbending  uprightness. 
*  *  *  Prom  the  modest  position  of  an  humble  citizen, 
he  rose  rapidly  from  one  height  to  another  of  public  import- 
ance, until  finally  he  reached  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  nation.  Again,  none  will  deny  that  at  each  successive 
stage  of  his  upward  course  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  gave  a  guarantee  that  to 
whatever  further  heights  of  national  importance  he  might 
attain  he  would  be  found  equal  to  their  responsibilities.  *  * 
How  did  the  late  premier  rise  to  the  lofty  eminence  in  which 
he  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of  death  ?  It  was  not  by  the 
aid  of  the  outward  accidents  of  wealth  or  birth,  much  less 
was  it  by  an  unworthy  pandering  to  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  or  by  the  employment  of  cunning  arts 
and  devices  by  which  a  corrupt  public  man  sometimes  treads 
his  way  successfully  to  ambitious  distinction.  No,  none  of 
these  lent  him  any  aid  in  his  upward  course.  A  faithful 
observance  of  the  law  of  labor  imposed  by  the  Creator  on 
the  human  race,  and  from  which  no  one  without  disturbance 
of  nature's  order  can  exempt  himself,  together  with  intellec- 
tual gifts  of  a  high  order,  strengthened  and  made  perfect 
by  a  deep  religious  spirit,  enabled  him  to  hew  a  pathway 
through  the  difficulties  of  life  on  an  ever  upward  plane.  It 
is  only  by  a  combination  of  such  forces  that  great  results 
can  be  achieved.  Some  will  say  he  was  lucky;  but  to  a 
thoughtful  man  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  trite  phrase  ? 
As  we  are  not  the  creatures  of  blind  chance,  but,  under  God, 
the  architects  of  our  own  destiny,  the  word  can  only  mean 
that  a  man  is  always  alive  to  and  takes  advantage  of  his 
opportunities.  In  other  words,  that  he  puts  out  at  good 
interest  the  talent  committed  to  his  keeping.  We  can  there- 
fore safely  conclude  that  industry,  sobriety,  and  a  conscien- 
tious attention  to  the  details  of  each  duty  constitute  the 
pinions  which  bore  him  onward  in  a  career  which  can  only 
be  rightly  characterized  as  phenomenal.  The  manner  of  his 
success  then  claims  our  admiration  and  affords  us  a  measure 
by  which  to  gauge  his  character.  It  points  out  also  to 
young  men  the  one  sure  and  honorable  road  to  public 
distinction  as  well  as  the  one  way  of  combining  worldly 
success  with  personal  integrity  »  »  *  Wg  (jg  not  live 
for  ourselves  alone;  man  has  duties  towards  society,  and 
those  to  whom  the  Creator  has  been  lavish  of  His  gifts  have 
a  responsibility  for  their  right  use  corresponding  to  their 
measure.  Sir  John  knew  and  recognized  this;  and  though 
personally  averse  to  the  turmoil  of  public  life,  he  sacrificed 
his  feelings  at  the  call  of  duty.  Who  of  his  friends  could 
wish  it  to  have  been  otherwise  ?  Who  of  them  would  pur- 
chase for  him  a  few  uneventful  years  of  life  at  the  cost  of 
his  achievements  during  the  past  nine  years  ?  It  is  needless 
to  say  I  am  speaking  in  no  partisan  sense  when  I  ask.  Who 
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would  wish  to  deprive  Canadian  public  life  of  the  noble  and 
uplifting  influence  of  his  example;  to  have  had  him  hide 
his  light  beneath  a  bushel,  ;uid  thus  to  take  from  the  young 
men  of  the  future  an  exampk-  and  an  inspiration  of  honesty 
and  patriotism,  even  though  he  might  have  adorned,  for 
many  years  to  come,  the  bench  of  his  native  province  ? 
The  man  who  could  desire  this  is  only  half  a  Christian,  and 
nothing  of  a  Canadian.  »  *  ♦  His  grieving  family  will 
find  consolation  in  reflecting  on  his  well  spent  life  and  simple 
Christian  conversation.  He  has  left  to  them  an  inheritance 
more  precious  than  gold,  a  spotless  reputation,  an  untar- 
nished name  and  the  memory  of  noble  qualities  nobly 
employed. 

Composition  of  School  Boards. 

The  following,  from  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post, 
purports  to  be  the  private  opinion  of  a  great  authori- 
ty upon  the  subject:  "  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
see  clearly  the  wisdom  of  appointing  a  board  of  edu- 
cation composed  of  educational  experts.  If  I  had 
the  selection  of  a  school  board,  I  should  be  careful  to 
keep  off  all  old  teachers;  all,  or  nearly  all,  lawyers; 
all,  or  nearly  all,  ministers.  I  should  select  business 
men,  manufacturers,  and  women  of  force  of  character. 
In  the  case  of  women,  I  should  not  object  to  having 
teachers.  They  usually  look  at  the  new  problems  in 
education  very  fairly,  but  the  old  school-?«fl'.si'e»- 
knows  all  there  is  to  be  known — in  fact  knew  it  years 
ago  when  he  taught.  There  are  two  sides  to  educa- 
tional work — a  pedagogical  side  and  a  business  side. 
A  superintendent  ought  to  know  the  pedagogical 
side,  and  ought  to  have  freedom  to  work  it  out.  The 
board  of  education  ought  to  know  the  business  side, 
and  ought  to  take  care  of  that.  Now,  if  you  put 
professional  men  on  the  school  board,  they  are  apt  to 
think  they  know  both  of  these  lines  of  thought  and 
work,  when,  in  fact,  they  do  not  know  either.  This 
is  true,  I  think,  also  of  college  professors  on  school 
boards.  They  interfere  with  the  course  of  study, 
methods  of  teaching,  etc., — which  must  be  the  super- 
intendent's business — and  then  find  fault  with  him 
for  not  knowing  the  business  side  of  the  work.  It  is 
hard  to  convince  a  professional  man — especially  a 
lawyer — that  he  does  not  know  all  about  education. 
I  like  business  men  on  a  board  of  education  for  ano- 
ther reason.  They  are  to-day  the  men  of  social  influ- 
ence in  the  community.  They  have  in  this  respect 
taken  the  place  of  professional  men.  They  strengthen 
the  public  schools  and  the  board's  policy  with  the 
influential  people.  In  addition  to  this,  a  business 
man  really  grasps  the  uew  lines  of  thought  and  edu- 
cation more  quickly  than  a  professional  man.  He 
has  no  '  mechanism  of  thought,'  as  Carpenter  calls  it, 
formed  on  the  subject  of  education.  He  looks  facts 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  forms  unbiased  conclusions. 


The  ideal  board  of  education  is  made  up  of  men  who 
have  the  intelligence  to  know  the  business  side  of 
public  school  work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  know 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  pedagogical  side.  A 
board  of  education,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  small, 
relatively  speaking — somewhat  approaching  the  pro- 
verbial efljcient  church  committee  of  'three,  with 
two  of  them  seriously  ill.'  A  large  board  always 
means  a  lower  grade  of  men;  it  is  difficult  to  get 
wisdom  by  simply  multiplying  ignorance." 


The  Coming  School  Board. 

It  is  becoming  plainer  that  no  essential  progress 
can  be  made  without  school  boards  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  points  to  be  made.  There  are  school 
boards  that  are  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  com- 
munity. Let  the  author  of  the  "  Evolution  of  Dodd" 
give  his  mind  to  the  evolution  of  the  school  board. 
What  might  not  be  said,  and  what  secrets  unfolded! 
Every  teacher  "could  a  tale  unfold"  if  he  would! 
But  he  dares  not  do  it  yet. 

The  school  board  is  selected  by  popular  vote,  usually; 
the  member  intends  to  make  popularity  out  of  it,  if 
possible.  In  the  country  this  is  done  by  screwing 
the  teacher  down  in  wages.  In  the  city  he  magnifies 
his  office  80  as  to  get  into  a  higher  one.  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  to  hear  a  man  recommended  for  alder- 
man on  the  ground  that  he  served  for  nothing  six 
years  on  a  school  board. 

The  worst  kind  of  members  are  those  who  put  in 
teachers  not  known  to  be  worthy  (to  put  it  negative- 
ly), for  political  purposes.  The  case  of  Ucica  is  one 
in  point.  There  were  buildings  and  desks  and  books 
and  teachers;  and  this  went  on  for  years.  Finally, 
a  man  was  elected  who  proposed  that  the  object 
aimed  at  should  be  the  best  kind  of  teaching;  he 
stood  up  and  declared,  "  Our  schools  have  become 
hiding  places  for  weak  people."  The  meeting  closed, 
but  certain  members  knew  that  the  judgment  day 
had  arrived;  they  sought  the  superintendent  and  said, 
"  The  devil  has  broken  loose." 

Teachers  know  that  most  schools  contain  one  or 
more  persons  of  the  most  moderate  ability,  to  put  it 
gently,  kept  there  simply  to  please  some  political 
power.  The  great  tleld  for  the  coming  school  board 
will  be  the  clearing  out  of  these.  But  who  shall  select 
the  coming  school  board  ?  Votes  cannot  do  it. — N.  Y. 
School  Journal. 


What  Not  to  Do. 


To  know  thy  bent,  and  then  pursue. 

Why,  that  is  genius,  nothing  less; 
But  he  who  knows  what  not  to  do. 

Holds  half  the  secret  of  success. 

— £ll/a  Wheeler  Wilcox,  i?i  Century. 
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A  Hard  Task  Achieved. 

One  day  the  master  gave  out  the  lesson  in  algebraic 
geometry,  and  said  only  in  reference  to  one  problem, 
"I  doubt  whether  anyone  succeeds  in  working  that 
out;  it  is  difBcult,  and  I  never  knew  a  class  to  do  it 
unaided." 

This  whetted  the  edge  of  ambition  in  courageous 
souls,  and  one  girl  made  up  her  mind  to  get  it  out 
before  the  next  day,  cost  what  it  would.  She  went 
up  to  her  room  with  book  and  slate  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  gave  herself  resolutely  to  the  task;  she 
thought  and  experimented  patiently  until  tea  time, 
but  to  no  avail.  I  do  not  think  she  once  wavered  in 
her  determination  to  work  out  the  problem,  but  she 
said  to  herself,  "  I  will  forget  it  for  awhile  and  then 
perhaps  I  shall  be  better  able  to  attack  it."  At  nine 
in  the  evening  she  went  at  it  with  new  vigor,  and 
worked  away  resting  at  intervals  without  a  ray  of 
light  as  to  its  solutions.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open, 
and  occasional  glimpses  seemed  to  come  to  her  with 
various  efforts,  but  she  found  the  night  watches 
speeding  by  without  attaining  her  end,  yet  she  only 
grew  more  resolute  and  alert,  and  suddenly  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  short  and  simple  solution 
flashed  into  her  mind  which  when  put  upon  paper 
appeared  to  her  infallible.  She  slept  happily  and 
hailed  the  day  with  the  joy  of  a,  conqueror. 

On  reaching  school  she  found  all  the  classes  in 
despair  over  it  except  such  as  had  not  attempted  it. 
One  of  the  teachers  asked  to  see  her  work,  and 
on  looking  at  it  said,  "  Oh,  no,  that  is  not  right." 
"  I  am  sure  it  is  right,"  she  said,  and  when  the  class 
was  called  and  her  work  was  put  upon  the  board  the 
master  looked  at  it  with  surprise  but  said,  "  Your  solu- 
tion is  not  the  one  given  ;  it  is  quite  original,  but  it 
is  correct,  and  a  better  and  shorter  one  than  I  have 
here." 

The  memory  of  that  determined  effort,  that  courage 
of  attack,  and  the  successful  achievement  has  been 
among  the  chief  inspirations  of  the  study  and  work 
of  a  lifetime,  and  has  led  to  many  a  victory  since. 

Give  your  pupils  sometimes  what  is  hard  to  do  and 
let  them  fight  it  out  alone,  for  courage  and  assurance 
are  great  levers  in  education  and  are  born  of  ambiti- 
ous struggle.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  appealing  to  the 
desire  to  excel ;  emulation  without  malice  is  a  natural 
and  right  impulse  and  should  be  encouraged;  it  is 
one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  action  and  a  legitimate 
means  of  education. — Louise  Parson."  Uopkins,  in 
N.  Y.  SchoolJournal. 


"  I  HAVE  been  a  subscriber  for  the  Review  for 
four  years,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.         E.  W. 

Albert  Co.,  N.  B. 


How  to  get  Expression. 

"How  shall  I  get  expression  in  reading?"  is  a 
question  often  asked.  The  means  attempted  are 
many.  "  Read  as  you  would  talk,"  the  teacher  says, 
forgetting  that  the  child  talks  ordinarily  with  teeth 
close  together,  and  no  visible  opening  between  the 
lips.  "  Let  your  voice  fall  at  a  period,"  commands 
another,  and  straightway  the  lesson  becomes  to  the 
child  a  search  for  periods  and  an  effort  to  remember 
the  rule.  The  solution  of  the  pioblem  will  never  be 
reached  in  these  ways. 

What  do  you  desire?  Expression  —  expression  of 
thought.  The  child  is  to  give  you  the  thought  which 
he  finds  hidden  in  the  sentence.  What  first  f  He 
must  get  it.  What  next?  He  must  desire  to  give  it, 
and  realize  that  he  is  giving  it.  He  should  do  this 
as  naturally  as  he  would  toss  a  ball  to  you.  You 
must  question  as  naturally  as  if  asking  him  to  toss 
the  ball.  But  keep  your  mind  and  his  on  the  ball, 
the  thought.  Avoid  doing  anything  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  child  away  from  the  thought,  to  his 
inflection,  his  pronunciation,  his  attitude,  his  man- 
ner. Hold  to  the  thought  now  and  take  another 
time  for  these  items,  when  they  can  be  first.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  lesson  is  in  first  grade  or 
eighth,  the  fashion  of  it  is  the  same.  Little  Kate 
reads  word  by  word  the  sentence,  "  Mary  wore  her 
new  brown  dress  to  school  yesterday."  Her  voice  is 
low  and  timid  because  she  is  not  sure  of  her  power. 
"Read  again,  Kate;  tell  me  what  Mary  wore  to 
school  yesterday.  "Yes,  and  now  tell  me  where  she 
wore  her  new  dress.  And  now  tell  when  she  wore  it. 
Perhaps  Mary  has  two  new  dresses.  Tell  me  which 
one  she  wore  to  school."  By  this  time  Kate  has  for- 
gotten to  be  shy,  and  she  has  a  message  to  deliver  in 
answer  to  your  questions.  "  Now  tell  Jennie  what 
Mary  wore  yesterday.  Tell  Paul.  Tell  roe  again." 
If  instead,  the  teacher  should  say,  "  Emphasize 
brown,  or  yesterday,  or  new,"  or  "Make  these  words 
strong,"  the  child  thinks  of  the  words  and  emphasis, 
not  the  thought.  And  she  does  less  thinking,  by  far, 
than  questioned  as  above.  The  more  she  thinks,  the 
better  her  expression  will  be,  because  she  has  more 
thought  to  express.  The  words  now  represent  ideas 
to  her.^ — Public  School  Jotirnal. 


"  The  day  will  come  when  the  great  majority  of 
tax-payers  will  pass  by  cheap  teachers  as  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  now  passes  by  inferior  stock  and  seed; 
as  he  would  pass  by  a  thousand  jolt  wagons  or  stage 
coaches  to  take  the  passenger  train.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  the  duty  of  educators  of  clear  insight  and 
devotion  to  courageously  insist  upon  a  higher  stand- 
ard— to  do  what  they  can  to  place  the  licensing  of 
teachers  in  the  most  competent  hands." — American 
School  and  College  Journal. 
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Sanitary  Science. 

The  education  of  the  Chinese  consists  chiefly  in 
memorizing  of  prudential  maxims  and  moral  lessons. 
The/ Hebrew  had  to  master  the  "law''  which  con- 
tained minute  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  life. 
Prominent  among  these  were  rules  relating  to  sanita- 
tion, many  of  them  anticipating  by  2000  years  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science. 

That  these  two  nationalities  have  outlived  so  many 
others  is  largely  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  their 
edncation  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

Mental  power  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  chief  aim  in 
education.  But  is  not  mental  health  much  more 
important?  Bodily  health  is  desirable  but  mental 
health  is  beyond  all  comparison  more  desirable. 
Children  must  learn  and  generally  do  learn  the  moral 
and  social  precepts  necessary  for  their  guidance 
through  life,  long  before  they  are  capable  of  appreci- 
ating the  ethical  and  sociological  principles  which 
govern  conduct. 

In  like  manner  their  bodily  health  should  be  con- 
served by  making  them  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  modern  sanitary  science. 

This  is  a  subject  with  which  every  teacher  of  every 
grade  should  be  familiar  and  which  should  be  taught 
from  the  earliest  stages,  so  that  no  pupil  shall  leave 
school  unfamiliar  with  the  laws  of  health.  That  he 
may  not  be  old  enough  to  appreciate  fully  the  under- 
lying scientific  principles  does  not  materially  lessen 
the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Of  course  reasons  should 
be  given  when  they  can  be  understood  ;  but  teaching 
of  this  kind  must  not  be  deferred  until  it  can  be  fully 
understood.  As  in  teaching  morals,  manners  and 
patriotism  the  well  versed  teacher  can,  without  formal 
or  formidable  lessons,  but  with  a  thought  now  and 
again  in  good  season  inculcate  ideas  and  habits  that 
will  be  of  life-long  benefit. 

Occasional  talks,  or  better  still  discussions  will, 
however,  be  needed.  Pupils  can  themselves  be  made 
to  contribute  much  of  the  information  from  which  to 
draw  conclusions.  Many  of  these  lessons  will  be 
suggested  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Health 
Readers  which  require  to  be  supplemented  very  large- 
ly by  the  teacher. 


In  striving  after  unir.y,  remember  that  there  is  a 
unity  in  variety,  and  very  often  that  the  unity  in 
variety  is  of  the  highest  kind. 

Do  not  neglect  the  physical,  for  there  is  neither 
success  nor  comfort  in  school  work  without  the 
physical  conditions  are  favorable. 

Pupils  who  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  school,  will  grow  up  law-abiding  citizens. 


Between  Day  and  Night. 

The  exact  time  at  which  darkness  gives  place  to 
dawn — the  dividing  line  between  day  and  night — was 
legally  determined,  and  a  verdict  for  §25,000  given  on 
the  decision  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Phila- 
delphia recently,  says  the  New  York  Sun.  A  young 
woman  was  knocked  down  by  a  locomotive  on  the 
Reading  road  while  she  was  walking  over  a  crossing 
at  Norristown,  at  6.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Feb.  14,  1893.  The  engine  did  not  display  a  light, 
nor  did  it  signal  with  whistle  or  bell.  The  com- 
pany claimed  that  it  was  not  negligent  because  at 
that  hour  dawn  was  breaking  and  no  light  was  need- 
ed, and  the  entire  case  rested  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  was  daylight  when  the  accident 
occurred. 

The  sun  rose  on  the  day  of  the  accident  at  6.54 
o'clock.  Several  astronomers  and  other  experts  testified 
that  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  it  is  as  dark  as  at 
any  time  of  the  night.  From  that  time  until  sunrise, 
light  comes  so  slowly  that  the  point  of  half  light  is 
reached  only  seven  minutes  before  sunrise.  During 
the  last  seven  minutes  before  sun-up  light  comes  very 
rapidly,  until  the  full  day  breaks.  The  plaintiff's 
lawyer  claimed,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  twenty-four  minutes  before  sunrise,  it  was 
pitch  dark.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  $25,000 
in  her  favor. 


Vertical  Writing. 

Professor  Burnham,  of  Clark  university,  lays  down 
the  rules  for  writing  the  vertical  script  as  given  by 
Schubert,  in  a  very  brief  form  as  follows:  "  Writing 
straight,  paper  straight,  body  straight." 

The  lines  in  the  book  must  not  be  too  long — not 
more  than  four  inches.  The  pen-holder  should  point 
toward  the  elbow,  not  toward  the  shoulder.  Fine 
writing  at  first  is  wrong.  The  writing  for  beginners 
should  be  very  large.  This  rule  applies  whatever  the 
kind  of  script  used.  Beauty  should  not  be  the  aim 
at  first,  but  power  and  control  of  the  muscles.  Pro- 
fessor Tuchs  reports  a  visit  to  Vienna  schools,  where 
experiments  with  vertical  script  were  being  made. 
Looking  over  the  class-room  from  the  rear,  one  could 
tell  from  the  position  of  the  children  what  kind  of 
script  they  were  writing.  All  those  in  a  bad  position 
were  found  to  be  writing  obliquely;  all  those  writing 
vertically  sat  in  good  positions.  The  teacher  of 
penmanship  at  the  Worcester  normal  school  has  re. 
ported  similar  results.  The  vertical  script  was  tried 
in  the  Wurzberg  schools,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  children  who  suffered  from  near- 
sightedness, were  improved,  according  to  the  oculist, 
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Dr.  Bauerlein.  Tbe  weight  of  aathority  among 
specialists  seems  to  be  very  strongly  in  favor  of  verti- 
cal writing.  At  the  London  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  resolutions  were  passed  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  upright  penmanship  in  our 
elementary  schools. 

Three  prime  requisites  must  be  met  by  any  system 
of  script.  Firstly,  it  must  be  simple  and  natural  to 
children.  Secondly,  it  must  be  legible.  Thirdly,  it 
must  be  hygienic. 


QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Ikqoirer.  — 1  Please  explain  what  is  meant  in  history  by 
the  "  Salic  Law."  2.  In  what  countries  was  it  recognized  ? 
3.  Is  it  still  "  law"  in  any  of  these  countries  ? 

The  "  Salic  Law "  is  properly  a  code  of  laws 
adopted  by  the  Salian  Franks  who  invaded  and  con- 
quered Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  and  established  the 
French  monarchy.  By  one  feature  of  this  code 
females  were  excluded  from  inheriting  landed  pro- 
perty. This  last  feature  has  always  prevailed  in 
France  with  respect  to  the  crown,  as  it  did  in  Spain 
under  the  Bourbon  (French)  line  until  1830,  when  it 
was  abolished  in  favor  of  Isabella.  So  far  as  we 
know,  it  has  not  been  a  law  in  any  other  country, 
although  the  same  usage  of  excluding  females  from 
succession  may  have  prevailed  at  times,  as  it  did  in 
Germany  from  1024  to  1125,  A.  D.,  under  the  five 
Franconian  dukes  who  were  successively  elected 
emperors  of  Germany.  Their  descent  from  the  Franks 
accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  "  law "  into 
Germany. 

SuBSCBiBKK. — Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  ?  Please 
explain  it  :  "  Things  are  not  so  ill  with  you  and  me  as  they 
might  have  been,  half  owing  to  the  number  who  lived  faith, 
fully  a  hidden  life  and  rest  in  unvisited  tombs." 

The  quotation  is  from  George  Eliot.  The  mean- 
ing seems  obvious:  The  fashion  of  our  life  to-day  is, 
more  or  less,  determined  by  preceding  generations. 
Each  of  the  innumerable  lives  behind  our  own  sends 
us  its  quota  of  infiueuce,  good  or  ill.  And  because 
of  the  quiet,  faithful  living  out  of  these  obscure  and 
forgotten  lives,  the  ills  that  might  have  descended  to 
us  are  modified.  George  Eliot  has  the  same  thought 
in  her  fine  poem  : 

"  O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  lines  mfi/lclwtter  by  their  influence." 


[Other  answers  to  questions  are  crowded  out  of 
this  number.  We  have  again  to  urge  correspondents 
to  use  every  effort  to  solve  arithmetical  and  other 
problems  before  sending  them  to  us.  We  have  plenty 
of  time  for  the  work,  plenty  of  space,  if .] 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  very  successful  school  concert  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Hopewell  Hill,  Albert  County,  N.  B.,  superior  school 
on  the  22nd  December.  The  principjil,  Mr.  A.  C.  M,  Lawson, 
with  his  associate,  Miss  Jane  Moore,  spared  no  pains  to  make 
it  a  success.  The  amount  of  |23. 14  was  raised,  which,  with 
other  means  supplied  by  the  trustees,  will  be  devoted  to 
framing  pictures,  providing  a  book-case,  cabinet  for  natural 
history  specimens  and  a  school  flag. 


Mr.  David  Wilson,  inspector  of  schools,  Victoria,  B.  C. ,  is 
on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  New  Brunswick  after  an  absence 
of  eleven  years.  He  received  a  warm  welcome  from  his 
many  friends. 

The  Fredcricton  grammar  school  scholars  have  procured  a 
handsome  human  skeleton  by  subscription,  for  use  in  the 
physiology  classes.  It  was  a  much  needed  thing  to  illustrate 
the  study.  A  case  has  also  been  procured  in  which  to  keep 
it.     The  cost  of  the  skeleton  was  thirty-five  dollars. 


Oharlottetown  and  Summerside  public  schools  re-opened 
on  Wednesday,  the  3nd  inst  ,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  Col- 
lege on  Monday  the  7th  inst,  the  former  having  one  week  and 
two  days,  and  the  latter  two  weeks'  holidays. 


Miss  Linda  McLeod,  a  teacher  of  Kent  Street  School,  Char- 
lottetown,  resigned  at  the  close  of  December.  She  is  succeed- 
ed by  James  A.  Allen. 


Miss  F.  Campbell,  a  teacher  of  Summerside,  has  resigned, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Hannah  Beattie. 


Inspector  Smith  will  spend  January  in  the  parishes  of  Salis- 
bury and  Dorchester,  Westmorland  County. 

Miss  Agnes  Boyd,  teacher  at  St.  David's  Ridge,  Charlotte 
County,  N.  B. ,  has  by  means  of  two  entertainments,  been 
able  to  retit  entirely  her  school  house.  Miss  Boyd  leaves  the 
impress  of  her  energy  upon  every  district  in  which  she 
teaches. 


Misses  McKenzie  and  Hanson,  of  the  St.  Stephen  staff, 
have  obtained  leave  of  ab,sence  for  si.^  months.  Mr.  Charles 
Murray  and  Miss  Duston  will  supply  in  their  absence. 


It  is  expected  that  a  new  school  house  will  be  built  at 
Letete,  Charlotte  County,  at  an  early  date.  It  is  much 
needed. 


Inspector  Carter  expects  to  begin  work  in  Charlotte  County 
as  early  in  the  term  as  travelling  will  permit. 


A  site  for  a  new  school  building  on  Erin  street,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  St.  John  Board  of  School  Trustees.  It  is 
expected  that  the  building  will  be  erected  in  ISM. 


Give  attention  to  the  study  of  modern  psychology 
by  modern  methods.     Study  the  children. 

The  strength  of  a  teacher  may  be  measured  by  the 
use  he  makes  of  the  ivd,  and  the  strength  will  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio.. 
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Vertical  Writing. 

What  has  been  spoken  of  by  many  as  an  educational  fad 
seems  likely  to  become  an  established  fact,  and  vertical 
writing  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  old  sloping  hand  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  our  schools.  This  sudden  demand  for  books 
in  upright  writing  has  called  forth  a  number  of  systems 
hastily  prepared,  by  persons  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
teaching  the  new  style,  even  by  men  who  do  not  themselves 
believe  in  it,  for  publishers  who  are  more  eager  to  catch  the 
market  than  to  supply  school-books  that  will  win  increasing 
approval  because  they  secure  the  best  possible  training. 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Newlands  and  B.  K.  Row,  of  Kingston,  Ont., 
who  have  been  experimenting  for  a  long  time  with  thousands 
of  children  of  all  school  ages,  have  prepared  a  seiies  of 
books  soon  to  be  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
to  be  known  as  ^^  Heath's  Vtrtkal  VTriting  Bools  "  These 
books  have  been  growing  slowly  and  steadily  for  several 
years,  and  among  other  excellent  features  will  present  a 
series  of  copies  especially  noticeable  for  simplicity,  legi- 
bility, strength,  harmony,  practicability  and  beauty.  The 
letter  forms  given  aretypal;  hence  admit  of  slight  mod iti- 
cations  according  to  the  varying  taste  and  temperament  of 
the  writer,  thus  tending  to  individuality  in  writing. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Gage's  Book-keeping  Blanks;  142  pages;  ruled.  Price 
35  cents.  Published  by  the  W.  J.  Gage  Company  (Ltd.), 
Toronto.  This  book  was  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  for  Ontario 
for  the  primary  examination  and  commercial  certificates 
It  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  book  for  the  student  for  a 
short  course  in  single  and  double  entry. 


Supplementary  Exercises  to  Macmlllan's  Progressive 
French  Course  (first  year,  1894)  The  series  of  "  French 
Course  "  books,  edited  by  Fasnacht,  and  published  by  Mac- 
millan,  of  London  and  New  York,  is  arranged  for  a  three 
years'  course  of  study.  This  supplementary  book  has  been 
compiled,  says  the  preface,  "at  the  often-repeated  request 
of  experienced  teachers,"  who  find  that  their  pupils  cannot 
get  over  the  ground  so  fast  as  the  successive  lessons  take 
them.  Of  course  this  book  is  well  printed.  More  use  is 
made  of  leaded  type.  The  vocabulary  is  good.  The 
liaisons  are  carefully  marked.  But  we  should  like  to 
remark:  (a)  That  all  these  books  of  Macmillan's  course 
should  have  a  more  definite  looking  page;  the  eye  should  be 
caught  by  beginning  and  ending,  and  so  let  one  feel  one 
had  begun  a  definite  lesson  and  ended  it.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  the  second  course;  it  looks  a  vague  wilderness 
to  a  pupil  turning  over  the  leaves.  Heavy  type  should 
mark  off  each  lesson.  And  so  in  the  orininal  first  year 
book  where  the  verbs  are  given ;  a  few  more  leaves  used 
could  make  the  verb-table  much  clearer  looking  —  a  great 
thing.  The  perfect,  as  formed  from  the  present,  should  be 
put  opposite  it — the  old  granunaire  d(»  grnmmaires  was  ex- 
cellent in  that.  And  it  is  inexcusable,  in  the  original  first 
year  book,  to  put,  for  beginner.s,  the  pluperfect  and  the  past 
anterior  confusedly  huddled  together,  {b)  Why  must  even 
Macmillan's  house  have  these  disjointed  sentences  in  exer- 


cises :  "  It  is  Tuesday.  Where  is  the  cock  ?  The  cock  is 
on  the  rope.  The  map  is  useful,"  etc  ?  To  have  from  the 
first  an  exercise  on  which  the  teacher  can  say  something,  a 
suggestive  exercise,  is  a  help  to  teacher  and  taught.  We 
know  few  things  more  fatiguing  than  these  aimless,  dis- 
jointed remarks.  The  healthy  mind  resents,  and  even 
rejects  them  (e)  That  leads  us  to  say  that  we  hope  no 
teacher  will  ever  use  this  "first  course  " — with  or  without 
the  supplementary  exercises  —  unless  at  the  same  time 
he  or  she  gives  dictation;  talks  to  the  pupils  a  little  in 
French;  makes  them  pronounce  distinctly  and  exactly; 
reads  some  consecutive  passages,  and  teaches  them  to  use 
the  auxiliary  verbs  in  sentences  aloud — all  those  from  the 
first.  As  a  Harvard  professor  has  lately  said:  "Sight- 
reading  may  be  begun  the  first  week  .  .  .  First  year 
students  in  Harvard,  for  instance,  read  through  Halevys 
'L'Abbe  Constantin,'  Erckniann  -  Chatrian's  'Madame 
Therese, '  Labiche's  '  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  '  and  '  Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon,'  George  Sand's  'La  Mare  au  Diable,' 
besides  MerimLe's  '  L'Enh-vement  de  la  Redoute.'  and  ex- 
tracts from  Souvestre  and  other  writers."  W.  F.  S. 

Methods  op  Teaching  Modern  Languages.  Papers  on 
the  value  and  on  methods  of  modern  language  instruction. 
By  various  American  professors.  Boston :  Heath  it  Co. 
This  is  the  book  from  which  the  extract  at  the  close  of  the 
last  review  is  taken.  It  is  a  book  of  much  immediate 
interest  to  teachers  of  modern  languages;  all  should  buy  it, 
as  well  as  Colbeck's,  On  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 
in  Theory  and  Practice.  (Cambridge  Pitt  Press  Series). 
There  are  many  and  sometimes  conflicting  opinions  given ; 
but  no  "teachable"  teacher  could  fail  to  get  useful  hints 
for  his  work  by  reading  these  books.  He  certainly  would 
be  filled  with  some  proper  dissatisfaction  when  he  reads  of 
"  one  of  the  pleasantest  sights — to  see  some  hundred  and 
odd  students  listening,  '  with  all  their  ears,'  to  a  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  talk  in  French;  students  who,  three  or  four 
months  before,  had  never  heard  a  word  of  the  language." 
A  professor  in  the  same  university  adds,  indeed:  "One  of 
the  most  fatal  mistakes  that  teachers  of  modern  languages 
in  colleges  are  liable  to  make  is  to  hurry  their  classes  too 
much.  The  time  allotted  to  their  work  is  short  and  their 
aims  are  high ;  no  wonder,  they  often  give  their  students  too 
difficult  work.  ...  It  would  be  impossible  to  use 
German  exclusively  in  very  large  first  or  second  year  classes. 
But  even  in  classes  of  forty  or  fifty  a  slight  beginning  may 
be  made.  The  least  that  may  be  expected  from  the  very 
beginning  is  that  no  sentence  shall  ever  be  translated  until 
the  German  has  been  read  aloud.  This  reading  of  the  text, 
so  far  from  delaying  rapid  progress,  as  some  teachers  think, 
results  ultimately  in  a  great  gain  of  time.  It  is  the  only 
way  students  can  ever  be  taught  to  comprehend  the  con- 
struction and  meaning  of  a  sentence  at  the  first  glance 
without  translation  into  English  "  But  then  comes  the 
question  about  the  learners.  Professor  Marshall  Elliott,  of 
Johns  Hopkins'  University,  writes:  "Suppose  the  learner 
occasionally  has  a  sensation  that  he  is  working.  What  of 
it  ?  There  are  worse  things  in  the  world  than  that.  .  .  . 
It  is  no  part  of  the  teacher's  business  to  make  things  easy 
at  the  expense  of  thoroughness.  It  is  a  mistake  if  he  thinks 
that  the  real  and  lasting  regard  of  his  pupil  can  be  won  in 
that  way.  Healthy  boys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and 
young  women  in  school  and  college,  do  not  want  an  easy 
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time.  The  college  student  will  often  profess  to  have  a 
lively  aflSnity  for  what  he  calls  a  'soft  snap.'  But  this  is 
simply  a  conventional  student  dialect.  Bes  severa  verum 
gaiidium  is  the  true  student  motto  the  world  over  "  And 
so  it  is,  of  some  anyway,  no  doubt,  in  New  Brunswick. 

W.  F.  S. 


Conversational  Method  in  French,  for  the  use  of  col- 
leges, academics  and  advanced  pupils.  By  J.  Victor  Plot- 
ton.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Printing  Co.,  1894.  To  begin 
with,  why  must  books  published  "at  home"  have  such 
miserable  paper  ?  What  a  contrast  to  the  cheap  Macmillan 
books,  for  instance  !  And  this  book  costs  a  dollar  — more 
than  double  what  such  a  book  ought  to  cost.  It  is  the  old 
story  which  keeps  book-buying  amongst  us  at  a  minimum 
This  is  the  second  part  of  a  "  method,"  the  third  and  last 
part  is  in  preparation.  An  objection  to  the  book,  as  to  the 
matter  thereof,  is  really  the  violent  French  republicanism 
dragged  in  on  all  occasions — as  by  another  French  teacher 
of  our  acquaintance  who  violently  objected  to  any  history 
at  all  being  taught  before  1789.  The  book  is  altogether  in 
French  It  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  in  it,  and  might  be 
used  with  advantage  by  an  intelligent  teacher.  It  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  written  with  intelligence  and  life  A 
passage  of  French  is  given,  and  then  there  is  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  passage.  The  matter  is  interesting.  Also 
from  the  beginning  excellent  practice  is  given  in  the  tenses 
—  the  use  of  the  imperfect  as  "descriptive,"  and  as  "habitual'' 
tense,  and  so  of  the  past  definite  as  "historic"  tense 
Then  there  are  passages  of  connected  conversations  All 
this  might  be  of  great  help  to  those  who  are  studying  with 
some  earnestness,  whether  as  teacher  or  as  taught.  Then 
there  are  plans-  of  grammatical  analysis  in  French.  And 
there  are  examples  of  commercial  correspondence.  There 
are  extracts  from  classical  authors.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
idioms,  with  exercises,  and  a  full  list  of  irregular  verbs.  In 
fact,  as  was  said,  there  is  much  in  a  small  space;  and  both 
for  use  and  for  reference,  and  as  supplemental,  if  not  as  ex- 
clusive,  the  book  will  be  found  valuable.  W.  F.  8. 


EXTRAITS     CnOISIS     DE8     (EUVRES     DE     PaUL     BouRQBT. 

Edited  and  annotated  with  the  author's  consent  by  A.  Van 
Daell.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co  ,  1894.  This  book  is  not  only 
annotated  with  the  author's  consent,  but  has  a  very  interest- 
ing Lettre  aiitohiographbpic  prefixed.  That  alone  would 
make  the  book  worth  buying.  The  writer  considers  such 
an  intellectual  autobiography,  if  simply  true,  a  duty  of  an 
author.  He  discusses  the  effect  of  mixed  races  on  their 
author-product;  how  more  is  lost  than  is  gained-  the  loss, 
by  uprooting  in  sentiments  and  tradition,  the  distributing 
of  natural  growth, — which  is  almost  what  George  Eliot 
says,  too  He  reminds  us,  by  his  early  reading  of  Shakes- 
peare in  French,  how  much  more  sensible  young  Germans 
and  Frenchmen  are  than  young  Canadians,  who  grow  up  in 
blank  ignorance,  direct  or  indirect,  of  great  foreign 
authors.  He  describes  his  free  reading  and  says  he  was  not 
corrupted  thereby,  but  was  made  "old-young;"  he  thus 
reminds  us  of  the  unhealthy  side  of  teaching  young  people 
to  read  books  meant  for  their  ciders,  which,  one  may  say, 
is  a  reason  against  all  unchecked  literary  reading,  home  or 


foreign  He  speaks  of  the  subjective  novel — his  novel — as 
opposed  to  the  "naturalistic,"  that  "literature  of  the 
mysteries  of  iniquity,"  as  George  Sand  calls  it,  now  (having 
done  its  possible  good  and  its  probably  greater  harm)  fall- 
ing into  general  disrepute.  And  so  on.  But  the  book  is 
not  suitable  for  colleges,  and  still  less  for  schools.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  meant  for  either.  Even  the  story  pieces,  in  their 
"Tendenz,"  would  be  beyond  young  readers' comprehension. 

W.   F.   S. 


There  are  few  things  more  noticeable  than  the  effort  teachers 
are  making  to  know  more  about  teachin.?.  Send  postal  for 
Teachers'  Helps,  a  catalogue  of  400  Books  and  Aids  for 
Teachers,  to  E.  Ij.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  To  any 
one  answering  this  advertisement,  and  sending  10  cents,  a 
Lang's  "  Comenius"  will  be  sent  with  the  catalogue. 


The  January  Magazines, 

In  Gallia  Rediviva  in  the  Atlantie  Monthly  for  January  an 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  present 
school  sy.stem  in  France.  We  take  this  extract  "  Compul- 
sory education  was  decreed  for  both  sexes.  Every  village  had 
to  have  its  own  schools  ;  if  too  poor  to  build  them,  money 
would  be  loaned  and  subsidies  granted  by  the  slate.  Better 
pay  was  given  to  the  teachers  ;  normal  schools  were  erected  in 
every  department;  the  schoolmasters  were  granted  represen- 
tation in  the  various  educational  councils,  finally,  education  in 
the  public  schools  was  made  wholly  secular."  . .  .There  are 
several  valuable  articles  in  the  current  number  of  the  Popnlur 
Science  Mojitfdy.  Schoolroom  Ventilation  as  an  Investment  and 
School  Ethics  are  the  chief  ones.  In  the  latter  this  paragraph 
occurs:  "I  am  informed  that  in  a  few  boys'  schools  and  in 
many  girls'  schools  the  head  masters  or  mistresses  are  author- 
ized, or  take  it  upon  themselves,  to  open  letters  belonging  to 
their  pupils.  This  is  done,  as  I  am  further  informed,  to 
preserve  the  honor  of  the  pupils  ;  but  to   me  it  has  always 

seemed   like   an  object  lesson  in   crime." With  the  first 

number  in  January,  Liitell's  Living  Age  enters  upon  its  two 
hundred  and  fourth  volume.  The  field  of  periodical  literature, 
especially  in  England,  is  continually  broadening,  and  includ- 
ing more  and  more  the  work  of  the  foremost  authors  in  all 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  presenting,  in  compact 
and  convenient  form,  all  that  is  most  valuable  of  this  work. 
For  a  magizine  which  gives  an  amount  of  reading  matter 
unapproached  in  quantity,  and  unsurpassed  in  quality  by  any 
other  periodical,  the  subscription  price  (^8.00  a  year)  is  cheap. 
The  publishers  also  oiler  to  send  to  all  new  subscribers  for 
the  year  1895  the  thirteen  weekly  issues  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1894,  forming  an  octavo  volume  of  824  pages,  grali.i.  The 
Educational  Review  and  Littelis  Liviwg  Age,  bodi  for  .$8.00 
a  year. 

Maritime  Boys'  Camp,  18,95. 

The  Maritime  Boys'  Work  Committee  takes  great  plcsisure 
in  inviting  you  to  attend  their  summer  camp,  which  will  be 
held  on  the  shores  of  Head  Harbour  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Campobello,  N.  B.  This  invitation  is  extended  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Boys'  Branches  and  their  boy  friends,  throughout 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  representation  is  also  solicited 
from  branches  elsewhere.  Full  description  and  information 
will  be  gladly  given  to  any  one  desiring  them,  but  a  few 
general  ideas  are  given  here.  The  party  will  go  into  camp  on 
August  1st,  and  will  remain  until  August  12th.     About  100 
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iicres  of  ideal  camping  ground  have  been  secured  close  by  one 
of  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  party 
w  ill  be  accommodatod  in  a  number  of  small  tents  and  one 
large  dining  tent  60x100  ft.  Safe  boats  will  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  boys.  Field  sports  and  games  will  receive 
special  attention.  The  assistance  of  a  stall"  of  competent  camp 
leaders  has  been  assured  to  help  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
One  dollar  with  the  application  and  an  additional  fifty  cents 


per  day  cover  the  entire  camp  expense.  Application  blanks 
will  be  issued  to  any  one  desiring  them.  Should  there  be 
more  applicants  than  can  be  provided  for,  those  first  received 
will  receive  first  consideration,  and  all  others  will  have  th<ir 
application  dollar  returned  to  them.  If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  the  M.  B.  C.  write  to  the  undersigned, 
Edqab  M.  Kobinson, 

'  Box  13,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 


OI=I=ER    1. 


WOOD'S 


HatURau   History 

OF  |VIA]VHVIAliS. 


UNABRIDGED,  COMPLETE,  800  PAGES,  500  CUTS. 

Charming  Dcseriptions,  Delightful  flneedotes 
of  all  Animals,  Both  Domestie  and  Wild. 

It  erives  uiinutely  and  in  thi'  simplist  hmKiiaSLN  H"'  lialiils,  limints,  diseases  and 
pecniiarities  of  the  entire  Animal  Kingd' m.  i  his  great  work  is  liy  tlie  world-famous 
naturalist,  the  Hev,  J.  G.  Wood.  M  A.,  F.  L.  S..  Author  of  several  oiher  celebrated 
works  of  Animal  I>ife,  but  none  with  so  ereat  a  fnnd  f  information  as  this  great  work, 
row  published  tor  the  first  time  in  America.  The  cl  ar  and  descriptive  text  of  the 
writer  is 

Embellished  with  500  Engravings. 

by  such  eminent  Eiu-opean  artists  as  Woi.F,  Weis,  Zwecker,  Coi  em.\n,  Harvey,  and 
others, 

WOOD'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  is  the  recognized  authority  all  over  the  world 
for  accurate  information  regarding  the  habits,  hauDts.  peculiarities  and  diseases  of  the 
Animal  Ivingdom. 

This  mammoth  Cyclopedia  of  the  Animal  World  consists  of  over  eight  h-mdred 
pages  and  is  substantially  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers.  Size  of  book,  8  x  6!^  inches, 
one  inch  thick.  It  contains  son  pages  of  clear  print  on  good  paper,  with  5(XI  excellenr, 
illustrations.  Before  the  publication  of  this  edition  the  work  has  always  sold  in  cloth 
for  S8.00.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  our  offer  is  one  of  exceptional  value  and  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  at  once.  You  may  not  see  such  an  offer  again.  There  is  only 
one  edition  like  the  above.  It  is  published  exclusively  to  be  offered  as  a  premium,  and 
cannot  be  had  in  the  book-stores. 


FOR 


$1.25 


We  will  send  the  above   work 
and  this  journal  for  one  year. 
To  the  subscriber   sending  a 
renewal  of  subscription,  with  the  money  and  fl.OO   for  an 
'additional  subscriber  (new),  tlie  book  will  be  sent  FREE. 


OI=F=ER     2. 


THREE 

FAMOUS 

POETS 


Liongfelloixi, 

Whittiep, 

liouuell, 

Three  Separate  Volumes  Averaging  300  Pages  eaeh 


Printed  on  Good  Paper  from  Clear,  Large  Type.    Bound  in  handsome  Colored  Paper  Covers. 

1000  Pages. 

To  study  at  leisure  the  writings  of  such  men  and  poets  as  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  is  an  intellectual  treat,  and  an  influence  towards 
higher  education  which  is  oftentimes  neglected  because  of  the  expense  in  the  purchase  of  cloth  bound  volumes.  In  three  handsome  volmues  of 
from  300  to  850  pages  each,  these  popular  authors  can  now  be  secured  at  almost  a  nominal  price  in  connection  with  our  liberal  premium  offer.  The 
type  is  large  ai:d  clear,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  poems  are  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  showing  the  growth  of  the  author  iu 
si  rength  and  power. 

PROF.    DRUlVUVIOHD'S     ADDt^ESSES. 

I  Vol.  16mo.  liarge  Type,  245  Pages,  In  Enamel  Paper  Covers.,  by  Prof  Henry  Drummond 

We  know  of  no  ;id.lr.-s-i,s  more  suited  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  time  than  those  of  the  thoughtful  author  of  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World  "    The  L-hai  iiiiiiK  a.ldr.-sses  have  been  called  for  by  the  reading  public  to  such  an  extent  that  more  than  300,000  copies  have  been  published. 

THH  voiiUME  CONTAINS:  The  Greatest  Thing  in  tiie  World— Pax  Vobisoum— The  Changed  Life— "  First  "—How  to  Learn  How— What  is  a 
Christian?— The  Study  of  the  Bible  and  a  Talk  on  Books. 

FOR    d^  1     ^?  £^   We  will  send  the  four  volumes  named  above  and  the  Review  for  one  year. 

To  the  subscriber  sending  a  renewal  of  subscription  with  the  money,  and  51.00  for  an  additional  (newi  subscriber  the  four  volumes  will  be  sent 
FREE  To  the  subscriber  sending  a  renewal  of  subscription  with  the  money,  and  S^.OO  for  two  additional  subscribers  fnew)  the  tour  volumes  and 
Wood's  Natural  History  will  be  sent  free.    Urge  yom-  trustees  to  subscribe  and  thus  secure  the  advantages  of  tnis  very  liberal  offer. 

N.  B.  Subscribers  should  Address:  N.  S.  Subscribers  should  Address: 

G.  U.  HAY,  St.  John,  N.  B.  W.  T.  KENNEDY,  HaUfax  Academy,  N.  S. 
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G-iisrisr  &  oo]yn:pj^3sr"2" 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


4LLEN  &  BREENOtJGH'S  LATIN  SEEIES. 

Grammar;  Ucsar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in 
troductions,  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  ^radical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

Tliere  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete''  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College  Dublin.  .       .     ,    „      „     ,  t^ 

ThisGrammar  is /aciJejjrmceps  among  Its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstoek.  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Mass. 

"The  BeKii  ner's  Latin   Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
introducing  young  students  to  that  difflcult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
King's  College  CambJidge' 
GOODWIN  «E  WHITt'S  GBEEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Beginner's  Grrek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anaba.sis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  wilh  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combnies  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."    Professor  D'Ooge, 


'VTENT'WOKTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade. "  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

"in  the  United  States  there  are  not  less  than  200  coUeges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra.  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 

"  I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  'Williams'  Chemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  At)erdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


Uuversity  of  Michigan, 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively,  $1.00  and  $1.30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


RE-OPENING    OF    SCHOOLS. 


TEACHER! 


It  will  Pay  you  to  have  the  LATEST  Information 
about  Educational  Appliances. 


OuP  1894  and   '95  Catalogue 


Will  be  sent  FREE  If  you  ask  for  it. 


OF=     KISD     HBOUT 


All   Inquires  answered  and   information 
given   Promptly. •' 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,     SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 
SCHOOL  HAPS,        SCHOOL  GLOBES, 
SCHOOL  PENS,        SCHOOL  REQUISITES. 


T.  C.  ALLKN  St  CO.. 

.^ HKLIFHX,  N.  S, 


Hatters  and  Furriers,  9S  King 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

10    Pep   Cent.   Disocint 

AI.I.OWF.n   TO  SCHOOL 

ti:achi;rs  on 

GOLD  AND ^mg^ 

SILVER  WATCHES  at 

H.6t  J.  riHY  O,   ST.  JOHN.  N.  B. 


SirSN  A:  <*0..  ■who  have  bad  nearly  tlfty 
experience  in  the  parent  business,  t'oiiiniunica- 
tions  stnctlv  cuitlflenMal.  A  IlnndhooU  of  In- 
formation concx>riiinc  l*nleiiis  and  bow  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  ol  niecbao* 


Icat  and  scientlflc  honks 


:  free. 


Patents  taken   tbruuKti    Mil 
Bpecial  noticeinthe  Srienr 
iLus  are  brought  widely  oi 


— , Mon  of  anv  .-r  ,  uu\v  .11.  ni  tbe 

world.    Si.'J  a  year.    Sainpif?  cninfs  aent  iree 

Baildinp;  KditioD.  monthly,  *:J.5t  a  year,  tiinfcle 
copies,  *j.>  cents,  Kvery  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photOKrupbs  of  oew 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  deslinis  and  secure  contracts.    Address 

MUNN  &  CX>^  Mew  Yokk,  301  Buoauwat. 


All  the  Maritime  Provinces 

arc  now  largely  represented 
at  the  famous 


OIITHW 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


OF  BELLEVILLE  ONT. 


Send  for  the  170  Page 
Catalogue  to 

Robinson  &  Johnson. 
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From  an  exchange  we  learn  that  Boston  capitalists 
are  working  to  get  control  of  the  birch  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  is  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  school-masters. 

The  death  of  Rev.  Father  Lefebre,  who  for  the 
past  thirty  years  has  been  the  honored  head  of  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Memramcook,  removes  one  who 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  higher  education  among 
the  Acadians  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  His  schol- 
arly and  well-stored  mind,  his  ripe  powers  as  pastor, 
teacher,  and  couusellor,  were  constantly  and  unsel- 
fishly placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  gathered 
year  by  year  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  at  Mem- 
ramcook. It  is  safe  to  say,  that  no  pioneer  in  educa- 
tion in  these  provinces  has  done  more  to  infuse  into 
the  youth  committed  to  his  care  the  spirit  of  educa- 
tion than  has  the  zealous  and  distinguished  teacher 
who  has  just  passed  away. 

A  Natural  History  Society  has  been  formed  at 
Fredericton,  which  starts  out  with  much  promise  of 
success,  having  associated  with  it  such  scientific 
workers  as  Dr.  Bailey,  Dr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Brittain. 

The  yearly  Bulletin  of  the  Natural  History  Socie- 
ty of  New  Brunswick,  has  just  been  published.  In 
it  are  many  valuable  and  important  papers,  showing 


the  result   of   the   active   spirit    of  research  which 
characterizes  the  members  of  this  useful  society. 


The  generous  gift  of  E.  H.  Wilmot.Esq.,  of  twenty 
acres  within  the  city  of  Fredericton  for  a  public  park, 
with  $10,000  for  its  preservation  and  improvement, 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  that  city.  The  St. 
John  Horticultural  and  Park  Association  has  secured 
over  200  acres  of  land,  which  for  picturesqueness  and 
natural  beauty  could  scarcely  be  excelled  anywhere, 
and  the  Association  only  awaits  public  encouragement 
to  transform  it  into  a  splendid  park.  Mount  Pleasant 
Park,  Halifax,  and  Victoria  Park,  Truro,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  from  Garden  and  Forest,  on  another 
page,  will  be  read  with  interest,  show  what  Nova 
Scotia  has  already  done  in  this  direction. 


The  Messenger  and  Visitor  for  February  6th,  was 
an  education  number,  a  great  deal  of  its  space  being 
given  up  to  the  publication  of  papers  read  at  the 
recent  Baptist  Educational  Institute  held  in  St.  John. 
Among  these  are  papers  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  Presi- 
dent of  Acadia  College,  Rev.  W.  C.  Vincent,  B.  A., 
Sackville,  Rev.  W.  Camp,  Hillsboro,  A.  C,  Prof.  F. 
R.  Haley  of  Acadia  College,  and  H.  C.  Creed,  M.  A., 
Fredericton,  with  a  paper  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Mclntyre, 
who  traces  the  progress  of  Baptist  academic  work  in 
New  Brunswick.  These  papers  are  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  with  the  discussions  at  the  Institute 
which  were  published  in  an  earlier  number  of  the 
Messenger  and  Visitor,  show  that  the  Baptists  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  take 
a  just  pride  in  the  excellent  institutions  at  Acadia, 
which  have  done  much,  not  only  for  them  but  for 
the  interests  of  higher  education  in  these  provinces. 
The  graduates  of  Acadia  have  taken  leading  positions 
not  only  as  pastors  and  teachers,  but  in  the  world  of 
letters  and  science  as  well,  as  many  names  on  her 
long  list  of  distinguished  graduates  abundantly  show. 
And  Dr.  Sawyer  is  respected,  not  only  by  the  body 
whose  educational  interests  he  looks  after  with  such 
zeal  and  earnestness,  but  by  all,  no  matter  what  their 
creed,  who  recognize  his  efforts  to  build  deep  and 
broad  the  foundations  of  educational  work,  either 
in  school  or  college. 
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PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS. 

In  the  life  of  a  young  person  one  year  is  a  long 
period.  The  proper  grading  of  pupils  becomes  there- 
fore a  serious  matter.  To  place  them  in  the  wrong 
class  for  a  whole  year  may  mean  overwork,  or  it  may 
mean  the  acquiring  of  habits  of  idleness,  either  of 
which  will  cloud  their  whole  lives. 

Suppose  that  promotion  is  determined  by  a  written 
examination  once  a  year,  and  suppose  the  questions 
and  the  estimate  of  the  answers  to  be  faultless,  there 
will  nevertheless  be  great  injustice  done  to  many  of 
the  pupils.  Some  will  be  ill  or  nervous,  and  so  unable 
to  show  what  they  can  do.  Others,  having  fluency 
of  expression  and  ready  memories,  will  be  able  to 
reproduce  the  review  work  of  the  previous  week  so 
as  to  appear  to  great  advantage.  It  will  therefore 
happen  frequently  that  some  unfit  pupils  will  be  pro- 
moted, while  those  better  prepared  will  be  left  behind, 
to  the  great  injury  of  both. 

This  will  occur  when  the  examination  is  ideally 
perfect.  But  most  examinations  are  very  imperfect. 
It  is  most  difficult  even  in  the  subjects  most  suited 
for  examination  tests  to  frame  six  questions  that  will 
show  the  pupil's  grasp  of  the  subject. 

But  there  are  some  subjects,  such  as  science,  where 
little  more  than  the  memory  work  can  be  shown. 
There  are  many  qualities  which  should  be  taken  into 
account,  on  which  the  examination  throws  no  light 
whatever,  such  as  health,  age,  prior  advantages,  etc. 
Not  only  is  it  defective  in  determining  fitness  for 
promotion,  but  it  is  attended  with  many  evils.  Clever 
pupils  take  advantage  of  it  to  play  the  first  part  of 
the  term  relying  on  the  cram  of  the  last  few  weeks  to 
put  them  through.  Time  is  taken  up  in  review  that 
should  be  devoted  to  teaching.  Usually  one  or  two 
weeks  are  lost  in  this  way  at  each  examination.  Good 
honest  work  throughout  the  entire  term  is  not  one  of 
the  general  results  of  the  system. 

When  so  much  depends  on  an  examination,  there 
is  much  temptation  to  copy — there  is  often  nervous 
depression  from  fear  of  failure,  and  there  is  great 
labor  and  responsibility  for  the  teacher.  Some  of 
these  evils  are  slightly  lessened  by  letting  the  result 
depend  on  three  or  four  examinations,  but  other  evils 
are  increased. 

But  there  is  also  danger  to  the  teacher.  He  will 
naturally  want  as  many  as  possible  of  his  pupils  to 
pass.  That  desire  will  then  determine  his  mode  of 
teaching  more  than  the  desire  for  the  mental  and 
moral  growth  of  his  pupils.  Cram  will  take  prece- 
dence of  growth. 

Written  examinations  for  teaching  purposes  are 
entirely  different  in  their  character  and  results.     By 


the  nature  of  the  questions  the  teacher  indicates  the 
directions  that  the  studies  should  take.  He  empha- 
sizes certain  subjects.  He  stimulates  thought.  He 
discovers  the  weak  places  without  producing  any  in- 
jurious nervous  tension.  He  trains  the  pupils  to  clear 
and  definite  expression.  Such  examinations  should 
be  used  frequently  throughout  the  term.  They  will 
reveal  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike  weaknesses  hitherto 
unsuspected. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  system  of  grading  now  pre- 
vailing, the  following  plan  has  been  tried,  and  has 
worked  so  successfully,  that  it  is  being  gradually 
adopted  in  the  best  schools. 

The  teacher  makes  a  monthly  estimate  of  the 
pupils'  standing,  basing  his  judgment  primarily  upon 
his  recollections  of  the  pupils'  daily  recitations,  and 
upon  the  results  of  such  written  tests  as  he  finds 
desirable  to  use  for  teaching  purposes.  These  esti- 
mates are  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 
The  estimates  of  each  month  are  made  without  seeing 
the  estimates  of  the  previous  months.  As  often  as 
convenient  throughout  the  term,  the  principal  verifies 
these  estimates.  He  examines  orally,  and  also  pre- 
pares suggestive  examination  questions  for  the  help 
of  the  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  half  year,  the 
teacher  gives  to  the  principal  the  names  of  the  pupils 
arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  with  recommendations 
regarding  the  grading  of  a  few  of  the  brightest  pupils 
whose  interests  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  pupils 
being  kept  longer  in  the  same  class.  If  convenient, 
such  pupils  are  graded.  An  the  end  of  the  year  the 
teacher  again  presents  a  list  of  pupils  in  the  order  of 
merit,  together  with  a  statement  of  other  circum- 
stances affecting  any  pupil,  and  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  entitling  him  to  an  advance  of  class.  The 
principal  then  grades  as  many  holding  the  highest 
rank  as  the  circumstances  of  the  next  higher  class 
will  permit.  Any  pupil  not  graded  has  the  right  of 
appealing  to  the  principal  or  to  the  school  authorities. 
The  pupils  not  graded  go  on  with  their  studies  from 
their  present  standing,  and  are  not  required  a  second 
time  to  go  over  work  which  has  already  been  fairly 
well  done,  simply  because  it  has  not  been  found  con- 
venient to  advance  them  to  another  grade  or  class. 

In  reporting  estimates,  these chariicters  are  used: — 

Pr=perfect,  E=excellent,  6*  =  very  good,  0=good, 
T=  tolerable,  P=poor,  F=very  poor,  F=failure. 
These  estimates  are  reported  to  the  parents  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter.  No  estimates  are  made  in  the 
first  and  second  grades.  This  plan  has  been  thorougly 
tested,  and  found  to  be  a  great  gain  intellectually 
and  morally. 

It  has  been  decided  to  close  the  New  Brunswick 
Baptist  Seminary. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA  EDUCATIONAL  CRITICS. 

During  the  last  two  mouths  the  educational  system 
of  Nova  Scotia  has  been  under  the  fire  of  some  anti- 
quated critics.  The  friends  of  the  system  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  least  disturbed.  So  far  they  have 
butlittle  cause,  for  though  there  has  been  much  smoke 
it  has  been  chiefly  from  blank  cartridges,  or  from 
shots  aimed  nowhere  in  particular. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  critic  is  of  the  great- 
est possible  service  to  the  person  or  cause  that  he 
criticizes.  This  is  the  case  when  he  really  knows  his 
subject  and  is  honest  iu  his  exposure  of  defects. 
But  in  the  present  educational  controversy  there  has 
been  little  else  than  a  long  and  weary  waste  of  words 
— groundless  charges — dreary  platitudes — and  irre- 
levant quotations.  There  has  been  no  careful  colla- 
tion of  pertinent  facts,  no  logical  deduction,  no 
evidence  of  a  scientific  habit  of  mind,  apparently  no 
very  definite  aim.  j 

Mr.  Andrews,  formerly  principal  of  the  National 
school,  very  correctly  characterizes  these  Zoilean 
critics.  When  speaking  of  one  of  them,  he  says  that 
his  "strong  point  throughout  this  discussion  has 
been  in  dealing  in  generalities  and  broad  denuncia- 
tions of  the  educational  systems  of  the  day.  When 
he  descends  to  particulars,  he  but  provokes  a  smile 
among  all  those  who  are  really  well  informed  in 
regard  to  the  minutiae  and  the  philosophy  of  the  work 
now  being  carried  on  in  our  schools.  *  *  *  His 
criticisms  of  our  text-books  does  not  even  possess  the 
virtue  of  being  fresh  or  original,  as  the  question  has 
been  thoroughly  threshed  out  both  in  the  press  and 
parliament  long  before  he  purchased  his  quart  of  ink 
and  began  this  onslaught."     *     *     * 

As  to  the  groundless  charge  that  school  work  is 
undermining  the  general  health  of  our  school  popula- 
tion, it  was  fully  answered  in  the  Educational 
Review — when  made  by  Dr.  Bayard  and  the  Medical 
Society.  If  a  more  complete  answer  is  needed,  it  is 
now  given  by  the  Halifax  Academy,  in  which  the 
pressure  has  been  severer  than  anywhere  else.  Circu- 
lars were  sent  by  the  teachers  to  the  parents,  who 
include  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  educated  people 
of  Halifax.  The  returns  are  not  yet  complete,  but 
out  of  140  replies  received,  so  far  over  50  per  cent 
say  that  their  children  could  do  more  work  without 
injury ;  75  or  SO  per  cent  express  themselves  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  course  of  study  ;  10  or  15  per  cent 
suggest  some  slight  changes;  only  four  or  five  indivi- 
duals think  that  their  children  have  been  over-worked. 
Such  evidence  is  worth  any  amount  of  guess-work, 
and  shows  clearly  that  the  educational  system  has 
the  public  confidence  and  that  it  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  public  health. 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

Sir  Kichard  Temple,  in  advocating  a  state-aided 
system  of  superannuation  for  teachers,  said:  "We 
cannot  over-rate  the  importance  of  this  body  of  men 
and  women  to  the  interests  of  the  country  in  future. 
The  forming  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  the 
children  from  infancy  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  is  the 
moulding  of  the  future  destinies  of  the  country. 
These  destinies  will  depend  on  the  knowledge, 
sympathy  and  earnestness  which  teachers  put  into 
the  work  of  education."  If  this  is  true,  and  probably 
no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  it,  does  it  not  be- 
come most  desirable  that  some  means  should  be 
adopted  to  draw  to  the  teaching  profession  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  character  and  ability.  There 
should  be,  even  in  the  common  schools,  many  positions 
that  would  attract  our  cleverest  young  men  and 
retain  them  for  life. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  of  the  young  men  of 
Halifax  city,  only  two  have  ofiered  for  examination 
for  teachers'  certificates  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  number  of  those  throughout  the  country  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  career,  intend  making  teach- 
ing their  life  work,  is  very  small.  Indeed,  from  this 
point  of  view,  teaching  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  profes- 
sion in  this  country.  We  need  scarcely  expect  that 
this  deplorable  state  of  things  will  be  improved  by 
any  material  advance  in  teachers'  salaries.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  would 
be  to  have  the  teachers  pensioned  like  other  govern- 
ment officials.  Then  a  faithful  teacher  might  feel 
that  though  he  received  but  small  renumeration  for 
the  present,  yet  he  would  at  least  be  saved  from  the 
poor  house  in  bis  old  age.  Thus  protected,  many 
men  of  ability  who  love  the  work  of  teaching  would 
be  induced  to  continue  at  it,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  much  improved  class  of  teachers. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

One  phase   of  this  interesting  subject  is  discussed 
by   Major   General    Drayson,    in   the    Neiv   Science 
.  Review. 

Of  course  the  writer  has  in  mind  a  state  of  aflfairs 
quite  different  from  that  which  exists  in  this  country. 
Yet  some  of  his  conclusions  may  be  of  benefit  to  us 
by  warning  us  of  a  possible  danger. 

He  says: — "  At  the  present  time,  where  much  is  to 
be  gained  by  success  of  competitive  examinations, 
there  are  men  termed  '  Crammers,"  who  prepare 
youths  to  pass  these  tests.  Are  these  youths  educa- 
ted? From  my  own  experience  I  unhesitatingly  say 
'No.'  They  have  been  taught  and  crammed,  but  not 
I  educated.     *    ♦    *    There  ought  to  be  a  distinction 
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made  between  merely  storing  the  mind  and  actually 
strengthening  it.  In  the  majority  of  our  schools, 
attention  is  given  almost  entirely  to  storing  the  mind. 
A  pupil  who  has  been  trained  to  pass  an  examination 
has  been  crammed  with  stock  knowledge,  and  is  often 
utterly  unable  to  reason  on  any  subject,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  subject  is  to  him  a  novelty.  The  capacity 
for  judgment  seems  to  have  become  almost  impotent, 
in  consequence  of  the  brain  having  been  entirely 
occupied  during  many  years  in  storing  stock  know- 
ledge. Hence  it  has  too  often  been  found,  that  the 
man  who  has  passed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
a  very  stiff  competitive  examination,  proves  to  be  in 
after  years  excessively  dull  and  stupid.  People  then 
wonder  how  this  man  ever  managed  to  pass,  and  con- 
sequently they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  examina- 
tions are  no  test  of  intellectual  powers.  Examina- 
tions, if  the  questions  are  judiciously  selected,  are 
probably  the  best  means  of  testing  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  on  any  subject;  but  the  forming 
of  these  questions  is  a  matter  requiring  the  greatest 
judgment.  After  reading  some  of  the  examination 
questions,  I  have  often  felt  the  wish  that  I  might 
examine  the  examiners  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  have  examined  the  candidates,  and  I  believe 
very  few  would  have  passed.  *  *  *  *  a.  number 
of  individuals  may  be  able  to  pass  very  satisfactorily 
an  examination  on  a  subject  of  which  they  know 
very  little;  and  although  well  acquainted  with  a  sub- 
ject, they  may  fail  to  pass  a  good  examination  on 
this  subject.     ***** 

The  examiner  has  two  great  difficulties  to  surmount. 
The  first  is  to  give  the  relative  marks  justly;  this  is 
a  difiBculty  not  due  to  any  favoritism,  but  because, 
when  looking  over  several  hundred  questions,  it  is  a 
severe  mental  trial  to  keep  the  mind  at  exactly  the 
same  standard  of  criticism.  The  second  is  to  frame 
questions,  the  majority  of  which  ought  to  be  correct- 
ly answered,  but  among  which  there  are  two  or  three 
which  require  able  reasoning  and  a  thorough  know 
ledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  subject.     *     #     *     * 

The  mind  is  not  necessarily  strengthened  because 
it  has  been  stored  and  has  successfully  passed  exami- 
nations. The  colossal  importance  now  assigned  to 
competitive  examinations  seems,  therefore,  not  to  be 
based  on  facts.  *  *  *  *  What  we  require  in 
every  walk  of  life  is  practical  men  who  can  do  a  thing, 
not  those  who  can  merely  glibly  write  or  speak  about 
the  theories  and  principles  of  how  a  thing  ought  to 
be  done.  *  ♦  *  »  One  among  the  many  dangers 
of  cramming,  or  over-teaching,  and  competitive 
examinations,  is  not  only  a  loss  of  health,  but  a  weak- 
ening of  the  brain  power  of  individuals,  which  may 
not   be    prominently   shown  until  some  years  have 


elapsed.  Healthy  out-door  exercise  and  calm  reflect- 
ion, 80  essential  to  keep  the  brain  efficient,  are  too 
frequently  sacrificed,  in  order  that  a  quantity  of 
stock  knowledge  may  be  packed  into  the  memory, 
with  the  purpose  of  passing  an  examination.  This 
knowledge  not  having  been  digested,  is  soon  forgot- 
ten, and  consequently  only  a  temporary  benefit  is 
obtained." 

All  this  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration  by 
every  teacher  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  In  the 
majority  of  our  schools  is  attention  given  to  the 
storing  or  to  the  strengthening  of  the  minds  of  our 
pupils'!  The  latter  process  is  so  little  understood, 
appreciated  or  rewarded  by  the  general  public  that 
we  fear  that  it  is  only  our  most  conscientious  teachers 
who  can  resist  the  temptation  to  make  their  success 
depend  on  the  easier  process  of  stormg  the  mind. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia 
has  some  excellent  general  directions  introductory  to 
the  course  of  study.  Attention  to  these  directions 
would  render  cram  impossible.  Yet  we  noticed 
recently,  that  when  a  portion  of  them  was  read  by  a 
lecturer  to  a  body  of  teachers,  many  seemed  for  the 
first  time  to  realize  its  meaning,  and  others  heard  it 
then  for  the  first  time. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  school  ?  "  This  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  asked  inspector  or  principal  by  the 
teacher,  and  it  often  proves  a  very  embarrassing  one. 
School  officers,  if  they  possess  tact,  will  endeavor  as 
the  work  of  the  school  progresses,  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  teacher  as  unobtrusively  as  possible  any 
defects  that  may  exist,  and  if  the  teacher  is  observant 
she  will  take  the  hint.  Nothing  is  more  repugnant 
to  a  school  officer  than  to  bluntly  inform  a  teacher 
that  her  work  is  not  satisfactory.  If  the  work  is 
good,  he  will  always  be  glad  to  volunteer  the  infor- 
mation. When  the  teacher  asks  this  question,  it 
is  often  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  answer. 
School  officers  have  their  own  reputation  to  preserve, 
and  thus  it  is  embarrassing.  He  does  not  wish  to 
hurt  the  teacher's  feelings  by  a  too  plain  statement 
of  the  facts,  and  he  does  not  desire  to  be  reported  as 
praising  work  that  does  not  deserve  it. 


Spelling  is  a  subject  that  cannot  receive  too  careful 
attention  at  your  hands.  Some  argue  that  it  is  all 
important  for  the  pupil  to  become  familiar  with  the 
form  of  the  word,  and  that  spelling  is  best  learned 
by  dictation.  Sight,  certainly,  is  a  safer  guide  than 
sound,  but  I  think  there  should  be  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  written  and  oral  work  to  insure  accurate  spel- 
lers.    Pupils  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  spel- 
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ling  of  every  word  they  come  in  contact  with  in  the 
course  of  their  work,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to 
drill  them  upon  them.  All  exercises  should  be  care- 
fully scanned  for  mistakes  in  spelling.  Here  is 
where  so  many  teachers  fail — the  untiring  correction 
of  written  work.  In  addition  to  this,  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  spelling-book.  Its  use  insures  a  drill 
perhaps  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  and 
it  brings  to  the  notice  of  pupils  many  common 
and  diflBcult  words  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  an  old  fashioned  method,  but  it  has  always 
proved  a  good  one. 


I  object  to  "scribbling  books;  "  first,  because  of 
their  name,  and  otherwise,  because  of  their  poor 
quality  and  the  slovenly  habits  which  they  induce. 
If  we  must  abolish  the  slates,  let  us  provide  a  good 
quality  of  paper,  and  use  pens  and  ink.  I  have 
nearly  as  great  an  objection  to  the  lead  pencil  as  to 
scribbling  books.  They  are  diflBcult  to  keep  in  order, 
are  dirty,  and  work  done  by  them  blurs  very  readily 
and  seldom  looks  well.  To  the  careless  use  of  the 
scribbling  book  and  lead  pencils  can  be  attributed 
much  of  the  poor  writing  in  the  more  advanced 
grades. 


Be  courteous  to  your  pupils,  and  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  them  courteous  to  one  another. 
Some  teachers  make  it  a  practice  never  to  notice  their 
pupils  outside  of  school.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  a  teacher  can  never  be  a  success.  It  not  only 
hurts  the  pupils'  feelings,  but  the  parents,  as  well, 
and  there  never  can  be  that  esteem  and  good  feeling 
between  them  and  the  teacher  that  should  always 
exist.  Always  speak  to  a  child;  any  person  who  can 
disregard  such  a  greeting  is  not  fit  for  the  work  of 
teaching. 

Let  me  again  urge  you  to  be  ruled  by  your  time 
table.  System  is  quite  as  important  in  the  work  of 
the  school  as  in  any  other.  If  you  violate  your  time 
table  in  the  morning,  you  will  keep  chasing  it  all  day, 
hurrying  all  the  other  work  to  catch  up.  All  the 
work  will  be  less  effective,  and  some  of  it  may  not  be 
overtaken  at  all.  If  you  are  only  half  way  through — 
when  the  time  table  says  stop — stop. 


We  ought  not  to  confide  our  children  to  mere 
pedants  in  this  seed-time  of  their  life  who  are  too 
small  to  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
school-district.  Life  and  study  is  something  more  and 
larger  than  this.  Let  us  get  teachers  who  grow  and 
know  this,  and  when  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
such  wisdom,  let  us  hold  on  to  it  and  compensate  so 
as  to  retain  it  in  the  school. — Exchange. 


For  the  Review. 1 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 
By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

(Coutinued.) 

It  was  not  until  the  early  settlers  had  fairly  estab- 
lished themselves  in  their  new  homes  and  effected 
material  changes  in  their  surroundings,  that  they 
began  to  think  seriously  of  building  school  houses. 
These  they  had  heretofore  regarded  rather  as  a  luxury 
than  a  necessity,  and  their  hands  had  been  so  fully 
occupied  in  providing  the  necessities  of  life,  that 
little  attention  was  paid  to  aught  beside.  Any  fair 
sized  room  therefore  was  deemed  suflBcient  for  school 
purposes.  Accordingly  we  sometimes  find  a  loft  over 
a  store  fixed  up  for  a  school,  or  a  building  erected  to 
serve  the  combined  purposes  of  school  house,  public 
hall,  and  meeting  house  on  Sundays.  If  no  con- 
venient room  was  otherwise  available,  then  the 
necessary  accommodation  must  be  sought  in  a  private 
dwelling  in  as  central  a  situation  as  could  be  obtained. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  rural  districts  schools 
were  kept  in  private  houses,  down  to  the  year  1816, 
and  even  later  than  that. 

The  school  masters  employed  were  licensed  as 
directed  by  the  royal  instructions  to  Governor  Carle- 
ton  of  the  ISth  August,  1784. 

We  have  already  noted  the  rather  curious  provision 
in  Section  76  of  these  instructions,  namely,  that  no 
school  master  arriving  in  the  province  from  the 
mother  country  should  be  permitted  to  keep  school 
without  the  license  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
being  first  obtained.  This,  as  has  been  explained, 
was  practically  intended  to  apply  to  the  masters  sent 
out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  missionaries  and  school  masters,  in  the  absence 
of  any  Episcopal  head  in  America,  were  supposed  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

No  resident  of  the  province  or  person  coming  into  it 
from  the  States  or  elsewhere,  was  by  the  royal  in- 
structions allowed  to  keep  school  without  license  from 
Governor  Carleton  himself. 

The  provisions  in  the  instructions  to  our  first 
Lieutenant  Governor  were  modified  subsequently,  and 
in  1811  the  various  governors  of  British  North 
America  received  the  following  direction  as  regards 
the  licensing  of  school  masters  : — 

"It  is  further  our  will  and  pleasure  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  school  in  the  province  under  your  govern- 
ment  without  your  license  first  had  and  obtained,  in  grant- 
ing which  you  are  to  pay  the  most  particular  attention  to 
the  morals  and  proper  qualifications  of  the  persons  applying 
for  the  same,  and  in  all  cases  where  any  school  has  been 
founded,  instituted  or  appointed  for  the  education  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  or  where  it  is  intended  that 
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the  school  master  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  you  are  not  to  grant  said  licenses  except  to  persons 
who  shall  first  have  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  one  of  his  commissaries,  a  certificate  of  their  being 
properly  qualified  for  that  purpose." 

The  first  act  which  made  provision  for  govera- 
ment  aid  to  parish  schools,  was  passed  in  1802.  The 
Bum  granted  by  law  was  only  £420,  being  ten  pounds 
to  each  of  the  forty-two  parishes  then  e.'iistiDg  ;  the 
grant  to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  such 
schools  as  were  already  established,  and  to  assist  in 
establishing  others  in  places  where  as  yet  there  were 
none.  The  expenditure  of  the  money  was  entrusted 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  several  counties. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  new  schools 
were  established,  the  following  petition  found  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Ganong,  among  some  old  Charlotte  County 
documents,  is  of  interest. 

"  Petition  for  School  License —To  his  Excellency  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  G.  C.  B  ,  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Petition  of  Margaret  Johnston,  of  the  Parish  of  Penn- 
fleld,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte,  humbly  sheweth: 

That  the  Petitioner  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  a  native  of  Ireland,  from  which  several  years  since  she 
emigrated  to  this  County: 

That  the  great  distance  of  the  place  in  which  she  at  pre- 
sent resides  from  any  school,  induces  your  Petitioner  to 
devote  her  time  and  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  district,  for  which  she  thinks  herself  duly  quali- 
fied ;  and  that  she  may  do  so  agreeably  to  the  law  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,  she  humbly  requests  your  Excel- 
lency to  grant  her  a  license  to  teach  school  in  this  Province, 
and  as  in  duty  bound  she  will  every  pray,  etc. 
Pennfleld,  N  B.,  9th  July,  1&33." 

The  above  petition  was  endorsed  by  the  trustees  of 
schools  for  the  Parish  of  Pennfield,  in  the  following 
terms: 

"We  think  it  expedient  that  there  should  be  a  Female 
School  established  in  the  District  where  the  Petitioner, 
Margaret  Johnston,  now  lives,  and  we  believe  her  to  be 
sufficiently  qualified  for  conducting  the  same:  We  therefore 
beg  to  recommend  the  prayer  of  the  Petitioner  to  your 
Excellency's  favorable  consideration." 

For  at  least  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
number  of  schools  was  very  small.  As  late  as  the 
year  1815,  we  find  the  annual  grant  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  parish  schools  in  the  whole 
province  was  only  £375;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
were  at  that  time  more  than  forty  schools  outside  of 
the  city  of  St.  John.  During  the  next  fifteen  years, 
there  was  a  very  considerable  improvement,  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in 


1816,  a  synopsis  of  which  has  been  already  given. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  act,  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  1817  voted  the  sum  of  £3,000 
for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  schools,  a 
notable  advance  as  compared  with  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  about  £375  under  the  former  act.  The 
money  was  expended  under  the  ninth  section  of  the 
act  which  provided  that  when  a  school  house  had 
been  built  and  a  master  appointed  in  any  town  or 
parish,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  £30  raised  by 
the  people,  there  should  be  granted  to  the  school 
from  the  province  treasury  the  sum  of  £20  per 
annum. 

The  passage  of  the  act  was  the  signal  for  an  era  of 
school  house  building  all  over  the  province.  In  many 
instances,  special  grants  were  voted  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  the  completion  of  these  buildings.  The 
journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  from  this  date,  contain  numerous 
petitions  for  aid  towards  building  or  completing 
school  houses.  Many  of  these  were  favorably  con- 
sidered, more  were  not. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1816,  were  slightly 
modified  in  the  Act  of  1823,  which  fixed  the  amount 
of  the  government  grant  at  £30,  the  people  to  raise 
at  least  a  like  sum,  and  no  town  or  parish  to  receive 
a  larger  sum  than  £100  for  one  year.  In  order  to 
draw  the  grant  for  a  school,  the  trustees  had  to  cer- 
tify that  a  school  house  had  actually  been  built  or 
provided  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and 
£20  raised  and  paid  for  the  sujiport  of  the  same,  and 
that  a  proper  person  duly  licensed  as  by  His  Majesty's 
royal  instructions  required,  had  been  appointed  to 
teach,  and  had  kept  the  said  school  twelve  months. 

Five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  House 
of  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  W. 
Crane,  Alex.  Kankine,  Thos.  Wyer,  E.  B.  Chandler, 
and  John  W.  Weldon,  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  schools.  The  report  of  these  gentlemen,  submit- 
ted March  14th,  1828,  contains  the  following  para, 
graph:  "  The  committee  have  had  under  their  con- 
sideration the  operation  of  the  Act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  parish  schools,  and  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  from  information  received  from  every 
part  of  this  province,  it  appears  that  very  great  and 
lasting  benefits  have  been  derived  from  the  operations 
of  the  said  Act,  and  they  have  therefore  prepared  a 
Bill  to  continue  and  amend  the  same  which  they  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
this  house." 

The  stimulus  given  to  the  cause  of  education,  both 
elementary  and  advanced,  through  the  laudable  efforts 
of  Governor  Smyth  and  his  successor,  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  aroused  much  interest   in  the  subject,  and 
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led  to  a  very  considerable  advance  in  educational 
matters.  But  the  zeal  evinced  by  those  who  were 
the  promotors  of  the  college  at  Fredericton,  and  of 
the  Madras  system,  seems  to  have  flafirged  under  Sir 
Howard  Douglas'  successors,  and  there  ensued  a 
period  of  comparative  stagnation,  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this 
article  to  deal. 

In  granting  licenses  to  teachers,  it  is  certain  the 
knowledge  required  was  not  very  great.  The  license 
confined  the  teacher  to  a  particular  parish;  fees  were 
also  required  before  the  license  was  delivered. 

The  teachers  of  olden  days  were  not  only  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  the  present  time  in  intellectual 
attainments,  but  also  as  regards  general  character. 
Disbanded  non-commissioned  oflRcers  and  soldiers, 
not  always  of  the  most  temperate  habits,  sometimes 
took  up  school  teaching  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
By  the  royal  instructions  issued  in  1811,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  were  required  "  to  pay  the  most 
particular  attention  to  the  morals  and  proper  qualifi- 
cations of  the  persons  applying  for  a  license  to 
teach." 

Two  instances,  at  least,  occurred  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  of  gross  immorality  on  the  part  of 
school  masters,  one  of  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
following  paragraph  in  an  old  St.  .John  paper.  "On 
Thursday,  (July  2nd,  1801,)  at  the  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  held  for  the  County  of  Kings,  one  Ed- 
mund Finn,  a  school  master,  was  tried  and  convicted 

for  assaulting  Jane  L n,  a   child  under  ten  years 

of  age,  with  an  intent  to  commit  rape,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  one  hour." 

The  other  instance  is  that  of  one  John  Smith,  a 
school  m.-jster  in  Carleton,  who  in  1806,  was  convict- 
ed before  the  Supreme  Court  of  an  unmentionable 
crime,  and  sentenced  to  receive  condign  punishment, 
part  of  which  consisted  in  standing  in  the  pillory  one 
hour,  at  the  foot  of  King  street,  in  the  city  of  St. 
John.  The  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  a  field  day 
for  the  school  boys  with  whom  Smith  was  unpopular, 
both  on  account  of  his  free  use  of  the  rod,  as  well  as 
abominable  misconduct.  In  the  trial,  Attorney 
General  Bliss,  Solicitor  General  Ward  Chipman, 
Thomas  Wetmore,  and  Charles  I.  Peters,  were  all 
arrayed  against  the  unfortunate  school  master.  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
structors of  our  children  in  modern  days,  as  a  class, 
bear  the  highest  and  most  unblemished  reputation  in 
every  respect,  and  that  such  misdeeds  as  those 
above  recorded,  would,  to-day,  send  a  thrill  of 
horror  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country. 


For  the  REv^Kw.] 

Spring  Migration  of  Birds  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  1894, 
By  W   a.  Hickman. 

We  have  very  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  record  of  the  migration  of  our  birds  of 
last  spring  for  the  double  purpose  of  its  excellence  as 
a  record  and  its  value  as  an  example  of  how  the 
record  may  be  kept,  and  of  the  time  at  which  these 
binls  may  be  looked  for.  The  time  of  migration 
differs  from  year  to  year,  more  or  less,  with  different 
sptcies  ;  and  one  object  of  these  observations  is  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  migration  problem.  If  the 
observer  does  not  go  out  often,  the  birds  may  be 
present  for  days  without  his  knowing  it.  In  order  to 
be  of  value,  the  observer  should  be  every  day  on  the 
look-out,  and,  if  possible,  take  a  special  promenade 
two  or  three  times  a  week  in  search  of  the  appearance 
of  the  rarer  species.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  note 
the  number  of  each  species  seen  on  such  occasions,  as 
it  serves  to  indicate  the  rarity  or  abundance  of  the 
particular  bird. 

List  of  species,  with  the  date  of  their  first  appear- 
ance and  the  number  of  individuals  seen,  at  Pictou, 
Nova  Scotia,  1894  : 

1  Song  Sparrow 6  February. 

1  Golden-eye  Duck 17         " 

4  Long-tailed  Ducks 17         " 

t  Goosander 17         " 

19  Canada  Geese 9  March. 

7  Purple  Finches 14       " 

2  Dusky  Ducks Ifi       " 

9  Brant Ifi       " 

24  Shore  Larks 21       " 

4  Robins 2:^       " 

1  Pigeon  Hawk 28       " 

1  Rusty  Grackle 28       " 

56  Red -breasted  Merganser fi  April. 

Snowbirds 10       " 

2  Purple  Grackle 17       " 

1  Wilson's  Snipe 17  " 

2  Fox-colored  Sparrows 10  " 

2  Woodcocks 24  " 

2  Kingfishers 25  " 

5  Golden-winged  Woodpeckers 26  " 

4  White-throated  Sparrows 28  " 

5  Tellow  Red-poll  Warblers 28  " 

1  Olive-backed  Thrush 28  " 

1   "  Brown  Crane  "(?  ) 28  " 

6  White-breasted   Swallows 28  " 

1  Yellow-rumped  Warbler 20  " 

1  Bittern 1  May. 

2  Marsh  Hawks 1      " 

1  Solitary  Sandpiper 7     " 

7  Barn  Swallows 0     " 

1  American  Goldfinch 0     " 

1  Yellow  Summer  Warbler .12     " 
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2  King-birds  (Tyrant  Flycatchers) 16  May. 

3  Eave  Swallows 17  " 

4  Chimney  Swifts 17  " 

3  Pine  Creeping  Warblers 19  " 

1  Black-throated  Green  Wood- warbler.  19  " 

5  Bobolinks 19  " 

1  American  Redstart 20  " 

Common  Cross-bills 20  " 

White-winged  Cross-bills 20  " 

2  Great  Northern  Shrikes 2  June. 

1  Night  Hawk 12       " 

This  list  does  not  contain  some  migrating  birds 
which  are  common  in  many  parts  of  these  provinces, 
but  it  is  a  very  good  list  nevertheless.  It  is  a  capital 
guide  to  beginners.  See  how  the  returning  birds  of 
1895  will  deviate  from  this  time-table  in  each  school 
section.  Perhaps  next  winter  we  may  publish  a  com- 
parative time-table  of  this  kind,  representing  various 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  If  our  readers  help  we  can  have  a 
comparative  table  very  interesting  to  examine.  We 
shall  then  know  where  the  birds  come  first,  where 
next,  and  where  last  of  all.  Then  we  shall  try  to 
guess  why. 

Resident  birds  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  observed 
1894  by  W.  A.  Hickman  : 

The  Ruffed  Grouse. 

The  Canada  Grouse. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl. 

The  Barred  Owl. 

The  Yellow  Bellied  Woodpecker. 

The  Hairy  Woodpecker. 

The  Downy  Woodpecker. 

The  Blue  Jay. 

The  Canada  Jay. 

The  American  Crow. 

The  Northern  Raven. 

The  English  Sparrow. 

The  Brown  Creeper  (rather  rare). 

The  White-bellied  Nuthatch. 

The  Red-bellied  Nuthatch. 

The  Black- capped  Titmouse. 


Master  F.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Gaspereaux  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  in  Grade  IV,  writes  to  say  that  he 
has  seen  snowbirds,  greybirds,  crows  and  partridges 
in  their  woods  in  December.  His  snowbird  is  pro- 
bably the  Junco,  sometimes  properly  ('ailed  the  slate- 
colored  snowbird  to  distinguish  it  from  the  grey  and 
white  snowbird.  He  must  next  try  to  find  out  how 
many  different  kinds  of  greybirds  he  has  seen  ;  per- 
haps it  was  !.n  English  sparrow.  A  great  many 
different  kinds  of  sparrows  are  grey  birds.  By  close 
watching  the  difference  between  the  different  kinds 
will  be  noticed.     And  then  there  are  two  different 


kinds  of  partridges.  He  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  the  ruffed  and  the  Canada.  It 
makes  the  way  to  and  from  the  school-house  much 
shorter,  does  it  not,  to  watch  for  all  the  different 
things  along  the  way?  Good  fun,  and  one  is  always 
learning  something  without  feeling  it.  He  says  the 
other  boys  say  they  saw  hawks  and  robins.  He  didn't 
see  them,  for  his  eyes  are  too  sharp  to  see  robins  in 
December  when  they  are  not  there. 

December  birds  at  Moulins  River,  Kent  Co.,  N.  B. 
By  pupils  of  Mrs.  Allamach's  school  : 
Blue  Jay. 

Moose  Bird  (Canada  Jay. 
Snow-birds  (Slate-colored  Junco). 

Large  and  small  Cross-bills  (White-winged  and  Red  Cross- 
bills. 
Woodpecker  (Downy,  or  Hairy  Woodpecker). 
Woodcock  (Logcock),  which  belongs  to  the  same  family. 

(See  Ed.  Review,  January,  1894.) 
Saw- whet  Owl  (Acadian  Owl,)  and  an  American  Crow. 

One  of  the  school  board  saw  a  flying  squirrel 
{Sciuropterus  volans).  The  other  two  squirrels  com- 
mon in  these  provinces  are  the  Red  and  Ground 
Squirrel,  the  latter  being  striped  and  sometimes 
called  the  Chipmunk.  The  flying  squirrel  is  of  a 
greyer  color  than  the  red,  and  has  its  skin  stretching 
out  as  a  membrane  connecting  its  front  and  hind 
legs,  which,  when  extended,  enables  it  to  sail  para- 
chute fashion  in  the  air. 


December  birds  of  Point  Wolfe,  Albert  Co.,  N.  B. 
By  A.  D.  Jonah  : 

1  Snow-bird  (Junco). 

2  Pine  Grosbeak. 

3  Gray-bird  (English  Sparrow). 

4  Chickadee. 

5  Spruce  Partridge. 

6  Birch  Partridge. 

7  Woodpecker  (which  ?) 

8  Sea  Gull  (which  ?) 

9  American  Crow. 

10  Wild  Duck  (which  ?) 

11  A  bird  a  little  larger  than  a  robin,  but  slimmer;  grey, 

with  white  breast  and  long  tail.     The  feathers  are 
very  soft  and  fine  and  thick.     (Canada  Jay). 

12  Small  bird,  about  size   of  Chickadee,   perhaps  smaller, 

grey  and   white.     Have   seen   it  picking  seeds  on 
a   tree,  but  could  not  get  close  to  it.     (Try  to  get 
closer). 
1.3  Saw-whet  Owl  (Acadian  Owl). 

14  Blue  Jay. 

15  Owl  (Great  Horned  Owl). 


Intelligence  never  takes  repose.  It  repairs  and 
reproduces  itself  unceasingly.  Each  session  of  the 
school,  like  each  season,  has  its  own  work  to  prepare 
for  the  next  step  in  advance. 
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For  the  Review.  | 

University  Extension  for  Halifax  Teachers. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  methods  in  teaching, 
chiefly  by  the  Professors  of  Dalhousie  College,  was 
begun  after  Christmas  holidays.  The  attendance 
was  unexpectedly  large,  and  consisted  mainly  of 
actual  and  prospective  teachers.  The  lecturers  are 
superior  teachers  of  their  respective  subjects,  some  of 
them  being  considered  equal  to  the  best  in  America. 
But  with  one  exception,  they  have  not  made  a 
special  study  of  education  as  a  science,  or  of  method 
as  lelated  to  general  principles.  Their  success  in 
their  own  department  is  the  result  of  profound  know- 
ledge of  their  subjects,  and  of  great  practical  ability. 
Their  lectures  are  therefore  all  the  more  interesting. 
For  they  give  deductions  from  a  large  and  successful 
experience,  and  thus  supply  the  data  for  larger  gen- 
eralizations. Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  opinions  of  such  able  teachers,  and 
we  therefore  give  a  brief  outline  of  their  lectures: 

PuoF.  McDonald  on  Mathematics. 

He  did  not  believe  that  there  is  any  very  definite 
science  of  method.  The  best  general  rule  was  that 
given  by  Nelson  to  one  of  his  captains  :  "  Get  at  once 
to  close  quarters,  and  pound  away  until  you  succeed." 
If  there  are  any  principles  of  method  they  are  not 
different  for  different  subjects,  but  equally  applicable 
to  all  branches  of  learning. 

The  first  qualification  of  a  teacher,  is  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  his  subject  and  a  fair  knowledge 
of  all  related  subjects — wide  general  culture.  In  the 
next  place  the  teacher  must  be  possessed  of  large 
sympathies,  must  be  able  to  look  at  his  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  pupil — must  hold  the  interest 
of  his  pupils.  Thirdly,  he  must  be  a  master  of  cor- 
rect English — pure  idiomatic  English.  Accuracy  and 
clearness  in  a  few  subjects  is  better  than  blundering 
over  a  wider  range.  Grammar  does  not  teach  the 
correct  use  of  English,  nor  does  logic  teach  us  how  to 
reason;  butthey  are  useful  as  mental  discipline,  and 
they  enable  us  to  criticize  the  composition  or  reason- 
ing. In  like  manner  pedagogical  lecturers  will  not 
make  good  teachers,  though  they  may  be  useful  in 
giving  them  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  work. 

The  lecturer  then  gave  the  following  precepts  for 
the  benefit  of  young  teachers  :  Speak  low  when  you 
want  to  be  impressive;  never  overlook  a  first  offence; 
when  in  a  difficulty  tell  your  pupil  that  you  will  take 
time  to  consider  and  decide ;  never  expose  your 
pupil  to  the  temptation  to  tell  an  untruth. 

He  condemned  the  heuristic  method  of  teaching 
geometry  as  it  tended  to  inaccuracy  of  expression. 
Geometry  is  useful  mainly  as  a  mental  discipline. 


For  practical  purposes,  Latin  is  much  more  useful — 
the  facts  gained  from  it  being  used  a  thousand  times 
oftener  than  those  from  geometry.  The  boy  who 
studies  Latin,  will  excel  in  all  other  subjects,  and 
will  have  his  Latin  with  all  the  culture  which  it  im- 
plies as  clear  gain.  Algebra  should  be  taken  up 
after  geometry.  E.Kcept  in  rare  instances,  the  study 
of  geometry  cannot  be  pursued  with  advantage  be- 
fore the  age  of  fifteen.  The  sciences  sfiould  also  be 
deferred  until  late  in  the  school  course.  A  smatter- 
ing extended  over  the  earlier  school  years  will  destroy 
all  interest  when  the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  take 
up  these  subjects  in  earnest.  It  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  every  subject  should  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  pupil's  power  of  expression  in  good  English. 

Professor  Forrest  on  History. 

He  claimed  that  no  subject  studied  in  the  schools 
exceeds  in  practical  value,  history,  when  taught  as  it 
should  be.  If  the  facts  are  fairly  presented  with  the 
true  coloring  of  time  and  place,  and  the  student  is 
encouraged  to  add  to  these  by  his  own  research,  and 
then  left  to  make  his  own  generalizations,  there 
could  be  no  better  training  of  the  judgment  and  con- 
science, or  better  developing  of  the  true  citizen  and 
the  highest  type  of  manhood.  The  mental  exercise 
obtained  from  the  study  of  history,  is  that  which 
best  prepares  a  man  to  perform  worthily  and  success- 
fully his  part  in  life,  and  to  decide  wisely  the  most 
important  questions  which  will  come  before  him. 

The  importance  attached  to  history  by  every 
modern  civilized  nation,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  best  historical  literature  of  the  world  is 
the  work  of  this  century.  The  methods  of  modern 
historical  investigators  are  as  truly  scientific  as  are 
the  methods  of  those  engaged  in  natural  science,  and 
more  productive  in  the  light  that  they  throw  upon 
the  realities  of  the  past,  separating  facts  and  fiction, 
exposing  to  view  the  mainspring  of  human  action. 

The  old  methods  of  memorizing  history  are  surely 
though  slowly  disappearing.  History  so  taught  is 
worse  than  a  useless  waste  of  time.  In  the  light  of 
modern  methods,  it  would  soon  disappear,  were  it 
not  for  the  prevailing  system  of  examinations,  so 
injurious  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  It  would  be 
a  vast  gain  to  all  concerned  if  half  the  examinations 
could  be  abolished,  and  the  grading  of  the  pupils 
left  mainly  to  the  teachers,  who  after  all,  are  the  best 
judges.  By  so  doing,  the  school  system  would  be 
freed  from  an  incubus  which  prevents  the  free  devel- 
opment of  better  methods,  and  pupils  would  not  be, 
as  now,  crowded  with  memory  work. 

The  text-books  now  in  use,  and  perhaps  the  histori- 
cal text-books  in  particular,  are  not  as  good  as  they 
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should  be.  The  historical  text-book  will  be  very 
different  from  what  it  now  is  when  the  teacher  comes 
to  know  that  he  is  teaching  history  only  when  the 
pupils  are  made  to  identify  themselves  with  the  envi- 
ronments, thoughts  and  passions  of  the  historical 
actors.  The  good  teacher  will  help  his  pupils  to  get 
their  information  from  many  sources.  They  will  be 
original  investigators — an  absorbing  interest  will  be 
their  spur  to  study. 

Among  the  most  useful  devices  for  fixing  perma- 
nently in  the  memory  the  results  of  the  information 
gained  by  the  inspiring  methods  hinted  at,  are  his- 
torical maps.  When  history  is  well  taught,  the  pupil 
is  not  only  interested  for  the  time  being,  but  he  will 
be  certain  to  follow  up  the  subject  afterwards  as  time 
and  opportunity  offer.  This  test  will  enable  teachers 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  their  method. 

In  his  second  lecture.  President  Forrest  particularly 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  teachers  having  a 
full  and  clear  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  each  les- 
son. If  he  goes  to  his  class  well  prepared,  and  takes 
the  trouble  to  throw  side  lights  from  his  own  reading 
on  what  is  given  in  the  text-book,  he  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  an  interested  class. 

Interesting  sketches  of  biography  and  mythology 
should  come  first  as  a  preparation  for  the  teaching  of 
history.  After  two  years  of  this  work,  the  pupil 
should  have  a  text-book  of  facts  and  dates,  to  be  used 
only  as  the  ground  work  of  old  lessons  by  the  teacher. 
The  pupil  could  thus  be  prepared  to  begin  the  serious 
study  of  history  by  the  method  of  original  investiga- 
tion, comparing  different  authorities,  extensive  read- 
ing, generalizing,  etc. 

The  hints  given  by  Dr.  Mackay  on  the  course  of 
study,  were  highly  commended  as  being  unfavorable 
to  cram,  and  as  being  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of 
the  most  advanced  educationists.  The  text-books  in 
use,  though  somewhat  defective,  should,  in  the  hands 
of  good  teachers,  give  good  results.  Historical  charts 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  There  can  be  no  good 
teaching  of  history  without  them.  History  should  be 
studied  as  one  studies  a  landscape.  Get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  great  leading  features  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.  A  good  knowledge  of  physical  geography  is 
the  basis  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great 
facts  of  history. 

Professor  Macqrbqor  on  Physical  Science. 

IHalifax  Chronicle.] 

*  *  *  The  claims  of  physical  science  to  a  place 
on  the  prescribed  course  of  study  must  be  decided  by 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  education,  which  he  defined 
as  a  preparation  to  meet  successfully  the  problems  of 
life.  The  problems  are  exceedingly  varied  and  com- 
plex.    To  solve  them  successfully  requires  primarily 


that  the  faculties  of  the  body,  mind,  conscience  and 
feelings  be  vigorous  and  well  trained,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  appropriate  knowledge  be  supplied.  This 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  object  of  the  school. 
But  the  conditions  of  life  are  so  exceedingly  varied 
that  no  general  system  of  education  can  supply  more 
than  the  elements  of  knowledge  common  to  all  con- 
ditions. 

Knowledge  is  so  evanescent,  so  easily  forgotten, 
unless  used,  that  the  storing  up  of  it  for  its  own  sake 
is  largely  labor  lost.  Special  kinds  of  knowledge, 
when  needed,  are  easily  obtained  by  well  trained 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  a  healthy  body,  mental 
power,  good  habits  and  a  refined  taste  acquired  in 
school  are  so  constantly  kept  in  use  that  they  are 
never  lost.  Let  a  pupil  be  once  trained  to  draw 
correct  conclusions,  and  that  faculty  remains  with 
him.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  development  of 
power  is  more  important  than  the  gaining  of  know-g 
ledge  for  its  own  sake. 

School  studies  must  then  be  selected  for  their  disci- 
plinary value.  If  physical  science  trains  some  im- 
portant faculties  better  than  other  studies  do,  then  it 
should  be  selected  in  preference  to  them  as  a  school 
study. 

In  obtaining  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based,  the 
powers  of  observation  receive  their  best  training.  In 
finding  the  simple  laws  and  larger  generalizations 
which  these  facts  yield,  and  in  testing  these  theories 
by  finding  how  they  account  for  diverse  facts,  the 
judgment  is  exercised,  and  that  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  solving  the  problems  of  life.  The  moral 
effect  is  no  less  valuable,  for  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind  not  only  carefully  sifts  all  evidence,  but  also 
honestly  rejects  or  modifies  theories  which  are  found 
to  be  contradicted  by  facts.  The  physical  sciences 
cultivate  the  taste  by  showing  the  exquisite  beauties 
and  harmony  of  nature. 

Mathematics  is  mainly  deductive  and  may  be  a 
useful  training  for  a  lawyer  whose  work  largely  con- 
sists in  making  deduction  from  precedents.  Latin 
and  Greek  cultivate  mental  power,  but  lead  the 
pupil  to  rely  too  much  on  authority. 

Literature  is  particularly  useful,  for  it  furnishes 
us  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  race,  all  ready 
for  use. 

Deductions  from  history  are  too  difficult  for  ordi- 
nary minds.  Physical  science  more  than  any  other 
study  exercises  the  faculties  of  the  mind  required  for 
every-day  use.  It  is  based  upon  every-day  experience; 
it  cultivates  the  best  habits  and  leaves  the  man  more 
self-reliant  and  honest  in  his  conclusions,  and  is 
therefore,  when  properly  taught,  the  most  valuable 
discipline  of  the  school-room. 
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Education  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  annual  report  of  tlie  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  New  Brunswick  is  at  hand,  and  is  of 
much  interest.  It  shows  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers  and  pupils  lu  attendance,  improved  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  increase  of  the  period  of  service 
of  teachers  of  the  higher  classes,  a  largely  increased 
attendance  at  the  normal  school,  increased  intellectual 
activity  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  as  indicated 
by  the  departmental  examinations,  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  equipment  of  school  build- 
ings, and  in  the  number  of  school  libraries.  The 
"slow  process  of  general  enlightenment"  is  awaited 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  obstructions  in  the  path  of 
progress,  chief  among  which  are  the  apathy,  ignor- 
ance and  selfishness  of  trustees  and  rate-payers  in 
many  districts. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  of  the  province  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  is  21.00;  and  the  average  attendance, 
for  full  year,  of  pupils  enrolled  is  59  27.  These  figures  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  statistics  of  the  other  provinces  of 
the  dominion,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  the  percentage  of 
attendance  is,  with  one  exception,  considerably  higher  than 
in  former  years.  Milltown  heads  the  list  with  an  average 
attendance  of  83.66  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  for  the  first 
term,  and  of  90.61  per  cent  for  the  second  term  of  1894. 
Of  counties,  St.  John  shows  the  highest  average  of  attend- 
ance, being  for  the  year  75.39  per  cent. 

One  point  of  special  interest  noted  by  Dr.  Inch  is 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  trained  teachers  and 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
under  special  license  ;  but  he  deplores  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
and  refers  to  the  increasing  number  of  those  seeking 
admission  to  the  teaching  profession  as  one  cause, 
and  adds  that  this  cause 

"  Can  be  easily  counteracted  by  a  judicious  narrowing,  as 
circumstances  may  warrant,  of  the  entrance  door  to  the  pro- 
fession. A  sufficient  supply  of  trained  teachers  must  be 
provided;  when  it  becomes  apparent  that  more  are  licensed 
than  the  demand  calls  for,  it  will  be  expedient  to  sift  even 
more  rigidly  than  heretofore  the  candidates  who  apply. 
For  any  considerable  and  permanent  increase  in  the  salaries 
we  must,  however,  look  to  the  dissemination  of  enlightened 
and  liberal  views  among  the  rate-payers  of  the  wealthier 
districts,  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
a  general  increase  of  prosperity  throughout  the  province  " 

The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  for  the 
grammar,  superior  and  common  schools  (not  includ- 
ing district  assessments  for  school  buildings,  appara- 
tus, fuel,  etc.,)  is  approximately  as  follows  : 


Provincial  Grants,         $150,883  20 

Schoolhouse  Grants,       ....          ....  885  00 

County  Fund,                 93,281  43  ' 

District  Assessment  (approximate)..  183,106  34- 

Total, $437,214  97   ' 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  $6  13. 

While  the  total  number  of  teachers  has  been  in- 
creased since  1891  by  113,  the  increase  of  first-class 
teachers  has  been  86. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors,  while  revealing 
many  difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome  before  an  ideal 
condition  of  common  school  education  can  be  reached, 
are  encouraging  in  tone. 

Inspector  Mersereau  says: 

In  many  respects  the  year  just  closed  has  been  the  most 
satisfactory  one  of  my  official  life.  None  other  than  trained 
teachers  have  been  employed.  Ratepayers  have  been  more 
generous  in  voting  supplies.  Trustees  have  exercised  greater 
discrimination  in  employing  the  best  talent  available  for  the 
money  at  their  command.  Parents  have  shown  an  increased 
interest  in  their  children's  progress.  District  difficulties 
have  yielded  more  readily  to  reason  and  common  sense. 
Teachers  have  exceeded  their  former  efforts  to  "  magnify 
their  office." 

Inspector  Smith  says: 

On  looking  over  my  district  as  a  whole,  I  can  point  to 
many  evidences  of  improvement  and  advancement  in  educa- 
tional work. 

Inspector  Steeves  says: 

In  many  schools  the  quality  of  instruction  imparted  is,  in, 
most  subjects,  excellent.  The  work  exhibited  shows  that 
the  pupils  have  arrived  at  stated  conclusions  by  intelligent 
processes,  that  they  have  been  trained  to  use  their  powers 
of  observation  and  to  reason  from  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained. 

Inspector  Carter  says  : 

I  have  to  report  many  improvements  generally  during 
the  year.  The  school-houses  in  my  district  are  almost  in- 
variably comfortable,  well  furnished  and  fairly  well  supplied 
with  apparatus.  Trustees  are  generally  very  careless  about 
their  out-buildings.  There  is,  of  course,  constant  wear  and 
tear  in  buildings  and  appliances.  This,  I  think,  is  more 
than  made  good  each  year.  I  have  taken  occasion  in  former 
reports  to  mention  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  school-houses 
are  painted,  not  only  externally,  but  internally,  and  many 
houses  are  very  attractive  in  appearance.  There  has  been 
no  falling  off  in  the  work  in  this  direction  In  addition  to 
this,  many  school  flags  have  been  procured  during  the  year. 
Some  new  school  libraries  have  been  provided,  and  many 
additions  to  existing  ones  have  been  made. 

In  no  year  since  I  have  held  office  has  there  been  a  better 
opportunity  for  children  to  attend  school  than  during  the 
past.  I  do  not  recall  any  organized  district  in  my  territory 
but  what  has  had  a  school  in  operation  during  some  part  of 
the  year. 
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Inspector  Bridges  says : 

Througliout  this  inspectoral  district  during  the  year  the 
schools  have  been  kept  in  operation  quite  as  regularly  as  in 
any  preceding  twelve  months  No  local  licenses  have  been 
issued,  the  supply  of  licensed  teachers  being  fully  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  the  present  term  aSords  no  example  of  a 
case  where  a  school  remained  closed  for  the  reason  that  no 
regularly  licensed  teacher  could  be  obtained. 

Inspector  Meagher  notes  marked  progress  in  many 
of  the  districts  of  his  inspectorate.  Special  difficul- 
ties present  themselves  in  obtaining  trained  teachers 
for  many  of  the  schools  in  Madawaska  and  a  few  in 
Victoria ;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  ground  for  en- 
couragement. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  interesting 
information  included  in  the  report  —  in  statistical 
tables,  publication  of  the  revised  course  of  study, 
reports  of  the  university  and  normal  school,  of  the 
inspectors  and  other  school  officers,  with  some  of  the 
papers  read  at  the  County  Institutes. 


EDUCATIONAL    OPINION. 

True  science  work  does  not  stop  with  mere  seeing, 
hearing,  or  feeling  ;  it  not  only  furnishes  a  mental 
picture  as  a  basis  for  reasoning,  but  it  includes  an 
interpretation  of  what  has  been  received  through  the 
senses.  A  child  and  a  goat  may  see  the  same  thing, 
with  the  advantage  of  vision  on  the  side  of  the  goat ; 
but  the  latter  has  no  power  to  interpret  what  he  sees, 
and  is,  therefore,  essentially  non-scientific.  Within 
these  early  interpretations  lies  the  beginning  of  the 
reasoning  power,  and  with  its  development  comes 
self-reliance,  independence  of  thought,  and  a  general 
strength  of  character,  which  marks  a  man  among 
men. 

If  a  pupil  be  permitted  to  examine  an  object 
carefully,  or  a  set  of  conditions,  and  then  be  required 
to  interpret  what  he  sees,  he  is  from  that  moment 
ever  after  stronger  than  he  was  before.  By  that  act, 
no  matter  how  trivial,  he  begins  a  great  work  of  self- 
emancipation  from  the  rule  of  chance,  in  so  far  as  his 
interpretation  has  taught  him  how  the  forces  about 
him  may  be  resisted,  guided  and  controlled. — 
Jackman.  International  Educational  Association, 
Toronto,  1891. 


The  very  learned  and  conservative  French  academy 
has  agreed  to  changes  in  French  spelling,  so  that  the 
orthography  of  the  language  may  be  more  logical  and 
easier  of  acquisition  by  foreigners.  These  changes, 
which  go  into  use  at  once,  were  forced  upon  the 
academy  by  public  opinion.  They  affect  about  1,200 
words  in  most  common  use.  Does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  the  savana  of  Germany  and  France  are  able  to 


effect  reforms  in  languages  in  which  the  spelling  is 
comparatively  uniform,  while  the  extraordinary 
anomalies  of  English  spelling  must  continue  to  ham- 
per the  speech  which  is  destined  to  become  universal? 
At  least  one  year  in  the  life  of  every  pupil  is  entirely 
wasted  by  our  absurd  spelling.  Max  Muller  says 
that  English  spelling  has  indeed  become  a  national 
misfortune  which  swallows  up  millions  of  money, 
every  year  and  destroys  all  attempts  at  a  universal 
education. 

The  scientific  alphabet,  consisting  of  forty-three 
characters,  is  used  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  to 
indicate  pronunciation.  Its  use  in  primary  reading 
books  would  make  learning  to  read  an  easy  and 
delightful  task.  The  experiment  has  been  repeatedly 
tried,  and  always  with  great  success. 

In  order  to  help  the  teachers  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  reformed  spelling  and  to  hasten  the  good 
time  coming,  our  superintendents  of  education  might 
adopt  the  reform  in  their  annual  reports.  *' 


Tonic  Sol-fa. 

The  subject  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  to-day  is 
methods  in  teaching  music.  By  this  I  mean  methods 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  present  day.  This  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
well  treated  in  a  written  paper,  but  can  be  best 
exemplified  by  practical  demonstration  with  a  class' 
of  every-day  public  school  pupils.  In  the  brief  space 
at  my  disposal  I  will  confine  myself  almost  entirely 
to  the  latter  course,  and  will  illustrate  a  few  of  the 
methods  which  I  have  found  most  useful  in  connec- 
tion with  my  work  in  the  Toronto  public  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  system  used,  I  may  state  at  the 
outset  that  we  use  the  tonic  sol-fa  system.  This 
statement  is  one  which  somehow  is  usually  expected 
to  be  accompanied  with  an  apology,  as  if  the  teacher 
felt  that  it  was  not  quite  orthodox.  I  have  no  such 
apology  to  offer.  On  the  contrary,  I  use  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system  because  1  have  found  it  to  be  the  best. 
It  is  based  on  sound  educational  principles,  and  will 
bear  the  most  searching  investigation.  It  is  not,  as 
some  erroneously  suppose,  an  untried  innovation. 
It  has  been  tested  and  tried  in  conservative  England 
for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  what  is  the  result?  At 
first  despised  and  suspected  by  all  who  claimed  to  be 
ranked  among  musicians,  it  is  now  approved  of  by 
nearly  every  musician  of  note;  it  is  taught  in  ninety 
percent  of  the  public  schools  which  pass  the  govern- 
ment examination  in  music;  it  has  done  a  noble 
work  in  elevating  the  masses  and  improving  the 
standard  of  music  in  church  and  school.  Last  week, 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London,  there  was  assem- 
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bled  a  vast  congregation  of  ten  thousand  souls  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of  the  system  fifty  years 
ago  by  that  noble  man,  Rev.  John  Curwen,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  perfecting  of  the  system  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  On  Saturday  next  twenty  thous- 
and singers  from  all  parts  of  the  British  empire  will 
raise  their  voices  in  song  as  a  living  testimony  to  the 
benefits  which  this  system  has  conferred  on  them  by 
cultivating  and  developing  the  gift  of  song,  with 
which  God  has  endowed  the  majority  of  mankind. 
To-morrow  will  see  five  thousand  of  the  public  school 
Children  of  the  city  of  London  assembled  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  the 
system  in  training  the  voices  of  the  young  through 
the  agency  of  the  ordinary  public  school  teachers. 
We  in  Toronto  will  contribute  our  share  by  giving  a 
concert  with  fifteen  hundred  young  volunteers  from 
our  city  schools.  To-day  I  will  not  attempt  to  show 
results,  but  methods  only.  —  Cringan.  International 
Educational  Association,  Toronto,  1891. 


Victoria  Park,  Truro,  N.  S. 

With  Mount  Pleasant  Park,  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  a  natural  woodland  of  undisturbed  beauty 
extending  along  the  magnificent  harbour  of  that  city, 
Victoria  Park,  in  the  town  of  Truro,  ranks  as  the 
most  distinctive  and  beautiful  of  natural  parks  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Founded  eight  years  ago  on  the  occas- 
ion of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  by  donations  of  land  from 
seven  citizens,  one  hundred  acres  of  wooded  ravine 
were  thus  acquired.  The  entrance  is  a  wide  open 
park  space,  which  soon  narrows  to  a  shaded  walk 
beside  a  brook.  A  succession  of  six  waterfalls  extends 
through  the  mile  of  park,  the  largest  cascade,  known 
as  the  Joe  Howe  Falls,  being,  perhaps,  thirty-five  feet 
high.  Four  miles  of  paths  and  walks  lead  through 
the  densely  wooded  hill-sides  and  afford  views  of  the 
precipitous  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  one  hundred 
feet  high.  In  narrow  side  gorges,  extending  at 
right  angles,  springs  have  been  opened  up,  and  here 
the  heavy  cold  air  under  the  perpetual  shade  of  dense 
spruces  and  firs,  is  twelve  to  fifteen  degrees  lower 
even  than  in  more  open  parts  of  this  charming 
rustic  woodland.  A  carriage  road,  three  miles  long, 
encircles  the  outer  edge  of  the  park  on  the  plateau 
high  above  the  ravine.  This  driveway  overlooks 
Truro  and  many  miles  of  rich  agricultural  country, 
and  to  the  northward  the  headwaters  of  Cobequid 
Bay,  the  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  tides.  The  park 
is  unspoiled  woodland,  and  we  hope  that  the  utmost 
caution  will  be  used  in  developing  it  so  that  its  true 
spirit  will  be  preserved,  especially  against  the  intru- 
sion of  any  ornamentation  or  construction,  beyond 
that  which  is  necessary  to  make  its  natural  beauties 
available. — Garden  and  Purest. 


An  Appetite  for  Nature  Study. 

John  Burroughs,  in  his  recently  published  collec- 
tion of  essays  called  "  Riverby,"  gives  some  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences. 
He  says  : 

"To  teach  young  people  or  old  people  how  to  observe 
nature  is  a  good  deal  like  trying  to  teach  thera  how  to  eat 
their  dinner.  The  first  thing  necessary  In  the  latter  case  is  a 
good  appetite;  this  given  the  rest  follows  very  easily,  And 
in  observing  nature,  unless  you  have  the  appetite,  the  love, 
the  spontaneous  desire,  you  will  get  little  satisfaction.  It  is 
the  heart  that  sees  more  than  the  mind.  To  love  nature  is  the 
first  step  in  observing  her.  If  a  boy  had  to  learn  fishing  as  a 
task,  what  slow  progress  he  would  make;  but,  as  his  heart  is 
in  it,  how  soon  he  becomes  an  adept." 

The  Courant,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  referring  to 
this  passage  in  an  able  editorial  note  says  : 

"Mr.  Burroughs  never  wrote  a  more  suggestive  and  deep 
sentence  than  when  he  said  the  heart  sees  more  than  the  mind  ; 
the  instructor  who  can  quicken  the  pulses  of  his  pupils  and 
make  them  wider  eyed  in  class,  is  worth  a  hundredfold  more 
than  one  whose  specialty  is  getting  scholars  so  filled  up  with 
facts  that  they  can  pass  a  certain  examination.  It  isn't  what 
we  have  forgotten,  but  what  we  know,  not  what  has  gone 
through  us,  but  what  is  in  us,  that  makes  us  of  5ome  account. 
The  knowledge  acquired  for  an  examination  does  not  stay 
beyond  the  week  ;  the  knowledge  acquired  by  an  impulse  of 
genuine  interest  lasts  as  long  as  we  do.  The  great  justification 
of  the  elective  system  is  the  fact  thai  it  is  based  upon  study 
with  appetite  presupposed  ;  its  danger  lies  in  the  other  fact 
that  all  appetite  is  not  normal  and  that  in  youth  it  is  immature. 

"  Milk  tor  babes,  meat  for  men,  and  not  too  much  sweet 
stuff  for  anybody;  with  those  restrictions,  the  wisest  philo- 
sophy of  education  can  do  no  better  than  follow  this  simple 
law." 

The  German  Emperor  on  Education, 

Educational  circles  in  Germany  are  said  to  be 
greatly  excited  over  Emperor  William's  recent  speech 
on  education,  in  which  he  severely  criticized  the  pre- 
sent system,  both  as  to  the  matter  taught  aud  the 
manner  of  teaching.  His  Majesty  held  that  as 
regards  the  basis  of  instruction  in  gymnasial  schools 
it  ought  to  be  German,  and  the  principal  aim  ought 
to  be  to  turn  out  Germans  instead  of  youthful  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Said  he,  "  We  must  courageously 
break  with  the  medieval  and  monkish  habit  of  mum- 
bling away  at  much  Latin  and  a  little  Greek,  and 
take  to  the  German  language  as  the  basis  of  all  our 
scholastic  studies.  It  is  this  cruel,  one-sided,  and 
eternal  cramming,  which  has  already  made  the  nation 
suffer  from  an  over-production  of  learned  and  so- 
called  educated  people,  the  number  of  whom  is  now 
more  than  the  nation  can  bear,  and  who  constitute  a 
distinct  danger  to  society."  His  Majesty  also  dwelt 
on  certain  evils  which  prevailed  to  an  intolerable 
extent  in  high  schools,  and  quoted  figures  to  prove 
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that  certain  physical  ailments,  especially  short-sight- 
'  edness,  which  was  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent, 
■^■were  directly  due  to  too  long  hours  and  bad  ventila- 
tion in  school  rooms.  He  asked  his  hearers  to  reflect 
on  the  meaning  of  these  figures  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  national  defence.  What  they  wanted  was 
soldiers.  The  country  also  stood  in  need  of  intellect- 
ual leaders  and  efficient  servants.  But  how  was  the 
stock  of  these  to  be  replenished  when  the  number  of 
short-sighted  youth  in  the  upper  forms  of  the  schools 
rose  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  seventy-four  per 
cent. 

When  he  studied  at  Cassel,  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
of  his  fellow  pupils  out  of  a  class  of  twenty-one  wore 
spectacles,  while  some  of  these  with  their  glasses  on 
could  not  even  see  the  length  of  the  table.  As 
Landesvater  or  Father  of  his  country,  he  felt  bound 
to  declare  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  cease. 
Naturally,  such  unsparing  condemnation  of  thetradi- 
tional  svstem  has  created  a  feeling  of  consternation 
in  the  ranks  of  the  old-fashioned  schoolmen.  The 
conservative  newspapers  too,  are  dumb-founded,  and 
admit  that  the  last  vestiges  of  the  ancient  regime 
have  been  thrown  overboard,  while  the  organs  of  the 
liberal  Progressists  and  Freisinnige  parties  laud 
their  Kaiser  as  the  most  far-seeing  of  contemporary 
sovereigns.  —  Excliancie. 


Within  College  Walls. 


This  is  a  collection  of  ten  short  papers  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  college.  The  author  is  Pres.  Chas. 
F.  Thwing  of  Adelbert.  The  tone  of  the  book  is 
religious  and  ethical ;  its  real  subject,  the  college  as 
a  Christianizing  agency.  The  author  is  of  course 
right,  when  he  dwells  on  the  importance  of  the  col- 
lege in  developing  character,  on  its  possible  influence 
in  leading  to  faith  and  to  a  sustaining  trust  in  things 
divine.  But  just  as  distinctly  he  seems  wrong  when 
he  insists  that  all  this  is  the  underlying  principle  and 
definite  purpose  of  the  college's  existence.  Every 
college,  indeed,  stands  or  should  stand  for  the  right; 
but  its  real  aim  is  to  assist  in  the  search  for  truth. 
Its  religious  and  moral  influence  is  a  means,  not  an 
end.  This  distinction  between  truth  and  right  as  the 
f,rst  aim  of  an  institution  of  learning,  is  not  a  verbal 
quibble.  Its  practical  tost  lies  here:  build  up  your 
college  as  Pre.''.  Thwing  would  have  it,  and  you  run 
no  end  of  risks.  For  instance:  in  engaging  a  profes- 
sor, choose  a  good  religious  man  who  doesn't  know 
his  subject,  in  preference  to  a  scholar  who  is  less  holy 
but  more  erudite;  ask  this  new  professor  to  make 
character-building  his  main  work  in  the  class-room: 
will  this,  or  will  it  not,  approximate  toward  the  ideal 


college?  The  author  thinks  it  will.  But  the  fact  is 
that  this  plan  has  been  tried  disastrously  over  and 
over  again.  The  scores  of  small  and  struggling  de- 
nominational colleges  that  have  followed  the  scheme, 
contrast  pitifully  with  the  no  less  struggling  state 
universities  to  which  the  plan  was  impossible.  Could 
the  plan  be  fairly  tried,  the  religious  would  at  once 
crowd  out  the  scholarly;  and  in  the  present  system  of 
our  great  universities  the  scholarly  has  never  once 
crowded  out  the  ethical.  Lofty,  then,  as  is  the 
author's  aim,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  man  who  sees  but 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  that,  tested  by  theory 
and  experience,  the  unsafe  side.  —  The  Dial,  Cliicago. 


"  The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Express,  says: 

"  It  is  a  curious  faot  that  wbile  Americans  all  take  a  pride 
in  (he  public  schools  of  the  country,  anil  are  ever  ready  to 
vote  large  sums  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  they  are 
as  a  rule  utterly  indifferent  to  the  personnel  of  the  school 
board.  A  school  election  as  a  rule  brings  out  scarcely  a  hand- 
ful of  voters,  it  it  is  held  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  other 
election.  If  the  voters  are  asked,  "Are  you  interested  in 
having  good  schools,"  they  would  answer,  with  much  indig- 
nation at  the  question,  "  Yes,  of  course  we  are."  "Vet  they 
will  not  give  themselves  half  as  much  concern  about  who  are 
the  candidates  for  the  school  board  as  they  do  about  the 
election  of  a  petty  township  constable." 


aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Fon  J.  A.  P.  —  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  193, 
Ex.  8. 

The  wheat  was  sold  for  a  certain  amount,  of  which 
$000  was  paid  for  commissions  and  the  remainder 
invested  in  silk.  The  $600  was  made  up  of  2  per 
cent  on  the  whole  amount  (including,  of  course,  the 
.|G0O)  obtained  for  the  wheat  and  of  4  per  cent  on  the 
amount  spent  for  silk.  Now  if  2  per  cent  had  not 
bi  en  charged  on  the  $000,  it  would  have  been  reduced 
to  $588,  and  then  the  commission  on  the  sum  invested 
on  silk  would  have  been  6  per  cent. 

.  •.     6  per  cent  of  the  investment  —  %  588, 
1         "        "  "  =$     98. 

100         "         "  "  =$9800. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  easy  problem  when 
solved  in  this  way.  It  can  be  made  very  clear  if  lines 
aie  made  to  represent  the  amounts. 


For  X.  Y.  Z —Hamblin    Smith's    Arithmetic —(1)  Page 
273,  Ex.  l;38. 

A  can  make  50  while  B  makes  45,  or  U  40. 
.  •.   B  makes  90  while  C  makes  80. 
.  ■.   B  can  afford  to  give  C  10  points. 


(2)  Page  203,  Ex.  330. 

Solved  in  the  Education  A  i.  Rkview  for  Feb.,  1893, 
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(3)  Page  293,  Ex.  349. 

4^85  —  2540  —  980  =  765  lbs.  of  soda  and  potash. 
But  33  lbs.  of  Boda  unite  with  49  of  sulphuric  acid. 
.-,     1  lb.       "        unites  "     i%        "  " 

And   1  lb.  of  potash    "       "    f  J        " 
.  •.     II  of  the  soda+^  of  the  potash=  980  lbs. 
.-.     ^  "        +^  "  =     20    - 

3  times  the  soda+2  times    "  =1920     " 

But  3     "  "      +3     "        "  =2295     " 

.-.       1     "        "  =  375     " 

,-.     Soda  =  765-375  =  390. 

FoK  p.  J.  B  — A  and  B  begin  business  with  capital  in  the 
proportion  of  7:  8  After  3  months  they  add  respectively  to 
their  capitals  J  and  i  of  their  former  investments,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  next  3  months  each  withdraws  i  of  his  capital. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  their  profits  are  §1652.  How  much 
should  each  receive  ? 

A  has    7    for  3  months. 

A    "    12i    "  3       " 

A    "      6i   "  6       " 

B     "     8      "  3       " 

B     "    Uj    "  3       " 

B    "     7i   "  6      " 
Divide  in  this  proportion. 

[Your  other  questions  may  be  solved  with  a  little 
outlay  of  mental  vigor.] 

For  L.  M.  C. — Explain  how  you  find  all  the  divisors 
which  a  number  has.  Also  how  you  find  whether  it  is 
prime. 

Yon  are  supposed  to  know  the  prime  numbers  in 
order,  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  13,  17,  19,  23,  29,  and  so  on  in- 
definitely. Divide  by  each  of  these,  beginning  at 
the  lowest,  and  jou  will  find  all  the  divisors,  if  there 
are  any.  If  there  are  none,  of  coarse  the  number  is 
prime. 

In  reply  to  "Subscriber" — First:  A  teacher  who 
applies  far  advance  of  license,  but  not  intending  to 
attend  the  Normal  School,  is  not  required  to  forward 
a  certificate  of  health  to  the  Education  OiEce. 

Second  :  The  amount  of  mathematics  required  at 
the  preliminary  examination  for  the  first-class  is  given 
in  Regulation  32  of  the  School  Manual,  namely: — 
Arithmetic,  including  the  keeping  of  accounts  by 
single  entry;  the  first  book  of  "Euclid"  with  easy 
exercises,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  Algebra, 
together  with  simple  equations  of  one  unknown 
quantity. 

M.  R.  B  — Where  can  I  buy  natural  history  specimens 
and  chemical  apparatus  in  cheap  lots  ? 

The  best  houses  for  the  purchase  of  minerals  are  : 
Dr.  A.  E.  Foote,  Philadelphia;  Geo.  L.  English  &  Co., 
New  York;  Wiley,  of  Fredericton,  and  Brown  & 
Webb,  of  Halifax,  sell  chemical  apparatus  at  reason- 
able rates. 


For  E  G.  S.— (1)  If  two  lines  be  drawn  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  base  of  a  triangle  to  bisect  the  opposite  sides, 
the  line  joining  their  intersections  with  the  vertex,  if  pro- 
duced, will  bisect  the  base. 

Let  ABC  be  a  triangle  on  the  base  BC.  Let  the 
straight  line  BOE  bisect  AC  in  E,  and  COD  bisect 
AB  in  D,  then  AO  produced  will  bisect  BC  in  F. 
Triangle  AEB=the  triangle  ADC  (each  half  of  ABC). 
.-.     "      DOB=  "        EOC        (Ax.  III.) 

.-.     "      AOE=  "        ADO        (Ax.    I.  ) 

.-.     "      AOB=  "        AOC        (Ax.  II.  ) 

But  they  are  on  the  same  base,  AO,  and  must  have 
the  same  altitude,  which  is  the  same  as  being  between 
the  same  parallels. 

.  •.     The  triangle  BOF=the  triangle  COF      (I.  37). 
,-.     The  line  BF=  "  CF      (L  40). 

(2)  If  any  three  circles,  whose  radii  are  known,  be 
drawn  touching  each  other  externally,  how  can  I  find  the 
enclosed  area? 

Join  the  centres  of  the  circles  by  straight  lines 
which  will  of  course  pass  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact (cor.  III.  12).  A  triangle  will  be  formed  of 
which  the  three  sides  are  known.  Its  area  and  angles 
can  therefore  be  found.  The  angles  and  radii  of  the 
circles  been  known,  the  areas  of  the  enclosed  sectors 
of  the  circles  are  easily  found.  The  sum  of  these 
areas  taken  from  the  area  of  the  triangle  will  leave 
the  area  of  the  space  enclosed  without  the  circles. 

For  W.  L  T. — How  do  you  account  for  the  four  years' 
omission  in  reckoning  time? 

If  this  question  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
era  began  four  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Ency.  Brit.,  Vol.  XIII,  page  659. 
There  we  find  it  stated,  that  our  present  era  was 
fixed  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  not  having  as  many 
of  the  historical  facts  of  that  period  at  his  command 
as  modern  chronologists,  made  a  mistake  of  four 
years  and  placed  the  birth  of  Christ  four  years  later 
than  he  should.  After  the  date  which  he  fixed  had 
been  accepted  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  used  for 
many  centuries,  it  became  inconvenient  to  change  it. 
However,  the  best  authorities  do  not  agree  either  as 
to  the  exact  year  or  month  on  which  it  should  begin. 

For  J.  B.  S. — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  166, 
Ex.  3. 

Pipe  A— pipe  C  empties  the  cistern  in  40  hours. 
.-.  Pipe  C  — pipe  A  would  fill  it  in  40  hours. 
.-.  Cistern  i  filled  by  A+B  in  1  hour. 
'<      jL.        «       C-A  " 
.'      ^        "       B-C  "         " 
•  ••       "      i+A+?V=A  filled  2  B's  in  1  hour. 
"       ^  filled  by  B  in  1  hour 
"      |- j''j=^  filled  by  A  in  1  hour. 
.  •.  B  fills  the  cistern  alone  in  4f =Gf  hours. 
A  "  "  "         ^=9i      " 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Prank  Ingram  Stewart,  vice-principal  of  the  Sydney 
Academy,  Cape  Breton,  has  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
from  the  London  University.  Only  three  candidates  at  the 
late  colonial  e-Kamiuations  were  successful,  namely,  one  from 
Nova  Scotia,  one  from  Jamaica,  and  one  from  Tasmania. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Prescott  and  Miss  Mary  Hawkins,  teachers 
in  adjoining  districts  in  Pennfield,  Charlotte  Co.,  recently 
giive  a  joint  entertainment  for  the  purpose  of  better  equip- 
ping their  schools.  The  proceeds,  which  were  quite  large, 
were  divided  between  the  schools. 


The  following  Charlotte  County  teachers  are  employed  else- 
where: Misses  Mary  Allen,  Ella  Simpson  and  Lottie  Coates 
are  engaged  in  St.  John  County;  Miss  Bessie  Young,  in 
Westmorland;  Miss  Edith  Young,  in  Albert,  and  Miss  Maud 
Waldron,  in  Kings.  Some  of  these  are  first  class  and  nearly 
all  are  experienced  teachers  While  this  exodus  indicate, 
the  appreciation  in  which  Charlotte  County  teachers  are 
held  abroad,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  does  not  show  any  lack  of 
it  at  home.  First  class  and  experienced  teachers  of  all 
classes  are  not  to  be  lightly  parted  with. 


Inspector  Carter  will  complete  his  work  in  the  country 
districts  on  the  main  land  of  Charlotte  County  during  the 
first  part  of  February.  He  will  be  engaged  during  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  the  first  part  of  March  with  the 
country  districts  in  St   John  and  Kings  Counties. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  pupils  of  Kentville 
Academy  have  had  the  enterprise  to  organize  a  lyceum, 
which  promises  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  institution. 
At  their  first  meeting,  which  was  on  the  33rd  of  January, 
they  had  a  reading  by  Miss  Johnson,  music  by  Miss  Cald- 
well, and  a  debate  in  which  Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Newcomb, 
Mr.  Borden,  Mr.  Fisher  and  others  took  part.  In  discuss- 
ing a  topic  requiring  research  into  the  recent  history  of  the 
dominion,  they  are  taking  the  true  way  to  study  history. 

Some  of  our  academies  are  devoting  their  energies  too 
exclusively  to  the  work  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study. 
To  have  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  beyond  the  pass  mark 
may  be  gratifying  to  the  teachers,  but  a  preparation  for  life's 
work  implies  other  training  than  that  which  enables  one  to 
pass  examinations  successfully. 

For  the  sake  of  physical  development,  out-door  games, 
in  which  all  the  pupils  can  join,  should  be  encouraged. 
The  gymnasium  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  apparatus. 
There  should  be  an  academy  paper  issued  at  least  once  a 
month.  A  good  debating  society  would  be  of  very  great 
benefit  in  giving  interest  to  all  school  work,  in  English, 
elocution,  science  and  history.  Let  all  these  things  receive 
proper  attention,  and  let  there  be  less  haste  in  trying  to 
pass  the  final  examination  and  we  will  have  a  much  abler 
and  better  developed  race  of  young  men  and  women. 


Inspector  Mersereau  is  visiting  the  graded  schools  of  his 
inspectorate  this  month. 

The  calendar  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  has 
been  received.     It  has  much  interesting  information,  and 


indicates  that  the  affairs  of  the  university  are  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  The  list  of  students  for  the  current  year 
shows:  Graduates,  2;  Undergraduates — Seniors, '12 ;';Juniors 
12;  Sophomores,  15;  Freshmen,  25;  Partial  students,  9: 
total,  75.  The  university  extension  classes  in  St.  John 
were  very  well  attended  last  season.  They  are  growing  in 
interest  every  year,  and  the  increased  work  undertaken  by 
the  professors  in  conducting  thes<e  classes  without  any  re- 
muneration, and  at  a  great  deal  of  personal  sacrifice,  speaks 
volumes  for  themselves  and  for  the  university. 


The  new  school  building  of  Parrsboro  was  formally  opened 
on  the  11th  ult.  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education. 
Inspector  Craig,  the  Principal,  and  the  local  clergy  made 
stirring  speeches.  The  building  has  eight  large  departments, 
is  well  fitted  for  science  work,  and  cost  $9,000  The 
audience  was  evidently  at  one  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  as  he  pointed  how  admirably  the  course  of  study 
was  adapted  to  train  the  faculties  in  the  most  useful  direc- 
tions,—  supplying  useful  information,  creating  capacity  and 
discouraging  cram. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  success  of  two  Nova  Scotians 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University, —  Mr.  Ebenezer  MacKay, 
recently  principal  of  the  New  Glasgow  High  School,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Tupper,  who  was  a  student  at  the  same  institu- 
tion, were  both  successful  in  obtaining  bursaries  of  consider- 
able value.  Other  two  Nova  Scotians  who  took  a  course 
at  Johns  Hopkins  are  teaching, — Mr  A.  M.  Morrison  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  S.  McKenzie  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  for  Ladies. 

We  also  see  by  the  calendar  of  Cornell  University  that 
Canada  has  thirty-seven  students  among  its  classes,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  are  from  the  provinces  by  the  sea,  and 
that  they  stand  particularly  well.  Agnes  S  Baxter,  A.  M., 
(Dal.  Col.)  took  the  Erastus  Brooks  Fellowship  in  mathema- 
tics and  the  degree  Ph.  D.  Albert  R.  Hill,  A.  B.  (Dal. 
Col  )  holds  the  Susan  Linn  Sage  Fellowship  in  philosophy 
and  ethics.  Another  of  the  same  is  held  by  Melbourne  S. 
Read,  A.  B.  (Acadia  University).  George  A  Cogswell,  A. 
B  (Dal.  Col.)  is  a  graduate  scholar  in  the  School  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  Ph.  D.  Wm.  Mackintosh,  of  Halifax  Academy, 
holds  the  Sibley  Scholarship  in  civil  engineering.  Frank  R. 
Higgins,  A.  B  (Acadia  University)  took  the  degree  Ph.  D. 
Albert  R.  Hill,  A.  B  (Dal.  Col.)  took  the  degree  Ph.  D. 
Ethel  Muir,  B.  L.  (Dal.  Col),  M.  L.  (Dal.  Col  )  took  the 
degree  Ph.  D.  Edgar  Wood,  A.  B  ,  undergraduate  (Hebert, 
N.  8.)  George  Randolph  Baker,  undergraduate  (St.  John, 
N.  B.)  Joseph  C.  Hilton,  undergraduate  (Yarmouth,  N.  8.) 
F.  J.  A.  MacKittrick,  B.  S.  (Dal.  Col.),  pursuing  a  course 
of  original  investigation  in  physical  science  and  holding  a 
Prince  of  Wales  1851  Science  Exhibition,  tenable  for  two 
years,  worth  $750  a  year.  Clarence  A.  McDonald,  under- 
graduate (Sherbrooke,  N.  8  )  Albert  J.  D.  Martin,  under- 
graduate (Valley  Field,  N.  8  )  J.  M.  Turman,  under- 
graduate (Point  de  Bute,  N.  B.)  John  W.  Hibbert,  under- 
graduate (Yarmouth,  N.  8.)  Edward  L.  Moore,  under- 
graduate (Halifax,  N.  S  ) 

When  our  teachers  are  trying  to  stimulate  the  ambition 
of  their  pupils,  they  can  point  with  effect  to  such  a  list  of 
names,  all  from  one  only  of  the  great  universities. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Philosophical  Rkview  for  September  and  November, 
1894,  and  for  January,  1895.  This  magazine  continues  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence  proposed  by  its 
editors  at  the  outset  of  its  publication.  Let  us  remind  our 
readers  that  its  founder-inchief,  J.  G.  Schurman,  Principal 
of  Cornell  University,  is  "one  of  ourselves,"  a  native  of 
P.  E.  I.,  who  has  risen  to  the  distinguished  position  occupied 
by  him  in  virtue  of  the  remarkable  ability  he  has  displayed 
alike  in  the  acquisition  and  impartation  of  knowledge,  and  in 
the  administration  of  university  affairs.  His  intluence  has 
secured  a  private  endowment  on  behalf  of  the  magazine, 
enabling  the  publishers  to  put  the  numbers  at  a  lower  figure 
per  annum  than  is  charged  for  any  similar  magazine, — 
certainly,  for  any  of  even  approximative  merit, — throughout 
the  literary  world  ;  and  also  to  secure  articles  from  the  most 
illustrious  students  of  philosophy  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
Thus  among  the  contributors  in  the  numbers  referred  to  above, 
in  addition  to  the  editors  (Principal  Schurman  and  Professor 
J.  E.  Creightou),  are  such  well  known  names  as  those  o^ 
Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard,  admittedly  among  the  very 
foremost  on  the  staff  of  that  great  university,  with  its  upwards 
of  two  hundred  teachers;  Watson,  of  Queens  University, 
Kingston,  second  to  none  as  an  interpreter  of  the  critical 
philosophy  heralded  by  Kant ;  Seth,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburg,  many  articles  by  whom  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica  ;"  Dyde,  of  Kingston, 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  on  account  of  the  position 
held  by  him  for  some  years  in  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  for  whom  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  distinguished 
career,  as  he  fulfils  his  brilliant  early  promise  ;  and  several 
others. 

The  plan  of  contents  ought  to  commend  this  magazine  to  a 
wide  class  of  readers.  It  consists,  first,  of  leading  articles,  so 
to  call  them,  —essays  upon  such  themes  as  The  Problem  of 
Hegel  (Watson),  The  Consciousness  of  Moral  Obligation 
(Schurman),  Evolution  and  Development  (Dyde).  Pleasure 
and  Pain  Defined  (Mezes),  and  so  forth,— there  being  in  all 
thirteen  such  articles  in  the  three  numbers  in  question.  Then 
follows  reviews  of  leading  books  published  receutly  in  the 
several  departments  of  ethics,  metaphysics,  psychology,  logic, 
etc.,  embraced  within  the  compass  of  this  very  able  magazine. 
To  these  succeed  summaries  of  articles  worthy  of  notice  pub- 
lished in  kindred  magazines,  English,  American,  French  and 
German.  Brief  notices  of  new  books  bearing  upon  the  purpose 
of  the  Review,  and  occasional  notes  of  leading  events  in  the 
philosophic  world,  complete  the  bi-monthly  contents,  the  price 
being  but  |3.00  per  annum. 

It  is  ditficult  to  "  sample  "  the  contents  of  a  magazine  such 
as  is  The  Philosophical  Review.  The  leading  essays  are  almost 
invariably  models  of  condensed  thought,  to  attempt  an  abridge- 
ment of  which  would  be  almost  akin  to  exhibiting  a  can  of 
preserved  or  pressed  vegetables  by  way  of  imparting  some 
acquaintance  with  the  form,  beauty  and  properties  in  general 
of  the  original  plants.  Here,  however,  is  a  short  account  and 
extracts  from  Prof.  Schurman's  article  on  Consciousness  of 
Moral  Obligation.  After  distinguishing  between  the  "  origin 
of  authoritative  moral  law  in  the  history  of  humanity,"  and 
"  the  emergence  in  each  individual  of  a  feeling  of  obligation 
to  obey  those  objective  behests,"  and  slating  that  he  proposes 
to  confine  himself  to  "  the  latter  question  alone,"  Prof.  Schur- 
man alleges  that  ''from  every  point  of  view,  the  feeling  of 
moral  obligation—'  I  ought  to  do  the  right  '—is  an  ultimate, 


self-supporting,  self-authenticating  experience,— a  character- 
istic of  human  nature  as  sucb.-a  function  of  reason  itself." 
If  this  be  so,  the  question  naturally  arises,  "How  so  many 
different  theories  of  obligation  should  have  gained  a  fooling 
in  ethical  philosophy  ?  " 

Dr.  Schurman  discusses  this  aspect  of  the  case  at  some 
length,  showing  that  "obligation,  as  an  abstract  feeling, 
rarely,  if  ever,  rises  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness  ;  it 
is  apt  to  appear  in  union  with  piety,  devotion,  sympathy,  pro- 
priety and  prudence," — meaning,  with  one  or  more  of  the^c 
associated  feelings.  So  that  while  the  sense  of  obligation  in 
itself  is  simple,  "  our  acttial  sense  of  obligation  is  not  simple, 
but  compound  ; "  duly  for  its  own  sake  having  for  auxiliary 
possibly  "  the  rewards  and  penalties  of  the  future  state,"  or 
"sympathy  or  love  for  our  fellow-men,'  or.  that  given  "men 
feel  they  ought  to  be  good,  because  in  the  life  of  goodness  they 
are  fellow-workers  with  God."  "  On  its  lower,  as  on  its  higher 
levels,  religion  is  the  indispensable  ally  of  morality  ;  and 
wise  men  cannot  survey  without  anxiety  and  alarm  the  demand 
for  secular,  as  opposed  to  religious,  moral  instruction  in  our 
schools  ;  as  though  children  could  be  influenced  by  abstrac- 
tions like  the  categorical  imperative.  .  .  .  Whatever 
makes  men  sensitive  to  the  claims  of  moral  law,  has  its  place 
and  worth  in  the  evolution  of  human  character ;  but  the 
noblest  spring  of  obligation  is  a  love  of  goodness,  which  is 
fed  by  love  of  God  and  love  of  our  fellow-men." 

Then  follows  an  estimate  of  the  different  ethical  theories  of 
obligation,— the  intuitional  or  transcendental,  with  its  recogni- 
tion of  "  free  homage  to  a  law  or  ideal  of  goodness  "  as  the 
quintessential  element  of  moral  obligation,"— the  empirical 
theory,  which  "  gives  a  true  account  of  the  associated  feelings 
which  in  our  concrete  experience  accompany  the  sense  of 
duty,  foster  its  growth,  and  perhaps  even  make  its  first 
emergence  in  consciousness  a  possibility,"- and  the  theolo- 
gical, which  "explains  our  consciousness  of  moral  obligation 
as  the  effect  of  commands  and  prohibitions  laid  upon  human 
beings  by  the  Infinite  Being."  The  curious  supposition  of 
"  one  lone  man  in  an  atheistic  universe,"  regarding  the  possi- 
ble development  of  whose  consciousness  some  have  indulged 
in  speculation,  is  dismissed  with  more  courtesy  of  contempt, 
perhaps,  than  it  merits.  And  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  thus  expressed  :  "  To  the  question.  Why  ought  I  to 
do  the  good  ?  the  answer  will  still  be.  Because  it  is  good.  To 
say.  Because  God  ordains  it,  would  only  be  a  short-hand 
formula  for  the  complete  statement:  God  is  good,  and  the 
good  has  inherent  authority  over  a  nature  like  mine.  Of  course, 
for  rogues  and  criminals  this  angel  of  goodness  would  be  a  poor 
scarecrow  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  thero  is  no  theory  of  obli- 
gation which  proposes  to  abolish  the  auxiliaries  and  supports 
of  obligation  in  dealing  with  natures  that  refuse  to  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  its  persuasions.  No  particular  theory  of  obliga- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  monopoly  of  jails,  penitentiaries, 
the  gallows, — or  hell." 

The  foregoing  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  tone 
pervading  the  purely  ethical  department  of  the  Review.  How 
thoroughly  it  is  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul,  e.g., 
a  simple  reference,  say  to  Eph.  vi.  ("  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord:  for  this  is  bight")  will  suffice  to  make 
manifest.  Other  departments  have  their  own  significance, 
and  amazingly  varied  interest,  as  taste  may  dictate.  On  the 
whole,  we  know  of  no  publication  calculated  so  fully  and 
clearly  to  keep  its  readers  abreast  of  the  philosophic  thinking 
and  tendencies  of  our  age.     And  it  is  worth  while  remember- 
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ing  that  what  the  philosopher  is  thinking  today,  in  his  stud}', 
the  people  will  be  cariyiDg  into  effect  to  morrow  In  the 
political  and  social  movements  of  life.  D.  Macrae, 

[In  a  future  issue,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  some  of  the  critiques 
contained  in  the  Review,— as  of  Kidd's  Social  Evolution,  and  Professor 
James  Seth's  Study  of  Ethical  Principles,  etc.— D.  M  ] 


Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  by  W.  N.  Cuthbert.  Part  I. 
95  pages ;  1440  problems,  price  25c.  Part  II.,  167  pages;  1872 
problems,  price  35  cents.  Answers  in  a  separate  volume  at 
25  cents.  Publishe<l  by  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 
These  volumes  consist  of  well  selected  and  carefully  graded 
exercises  in  clear  print  and  excellent  binding.  There  are 
thirteen  miscellaneous  problems  in  each  exercise.  In  teach- 
ing the  first  principles  of  any  subject  in  arithmetic,  these 
volumes  will  be  of  little  use  to  either  pupil  or  teacher.  But 
they  will  be  found  to  be  most  helpful  in  reviewing— probably 
the  cheapest  and  best  selection  that  can  be  found.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  problems  different  from  any  that  arise  in 
practical  life,  but  they  afford  an  agreeable  mental  gymnastic 
to  those  who  have  time  and  taste  for  that  sort  of  thing. 


Progressive  Problems  in  Arithmetic,  by  J.  White. 
88  pages,  price  25  cents.  Published  by  Copp,  Clark  &  Co., 
Toronto.  We  have  here  672  problems  suited  to  grades  VI., 
VII.,  VIII.,  of  our  common  schools;  also  Entrance  Papers  in 
Arithmetic  for  the  last  twelve  years.  The  answers  are  given. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  problems  seem  to  meet  the  arith- 
metical necessities  of  every  day  life.  By  the  use  of  this  book 
educationists  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  will  be  able  to  com- 
pare their  work  in  arithmetic  with  the  ideals  of  Ontario— a 
mental  exercise  which  will  be  found  useful  in  more  ways 
than  one. 


A  Scientific  German  Reader,  by  G.  T.  Dippold,  Ph.  D. 
of  the  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  3J2  pages,  price  $1.00.  Publish- 
ers, Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  To  the  advanced  student  of  science 
German  is  a  necessity.  The  sooner  he  becomes  familiar 
with  German  scientific  terms,  the  sooner  does  he  become  able 
to  consult  German  scientific  treatises.  He  thus  receives  a 
stimulus  in  his  science  studies  which  reacts  beneficially  on 
his  study  of  German.  We  can  most  cordially  recommend 
Dr.  Dlppold's  excellent  articles  on  chemistry,  physics,  geology, 


geometry,  etc.,  as  being  well-adapted  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  German  science  terms,  and  as  at  the  same  time 
conveying  much  valuable  Information. 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  special  edition  of 
Copp,  Clark  &  Co.'s  Canadian  Almanac  for  1895,  printed  for 
the  enterprising  corporation  of  H.  II.  Warner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  England  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  and 
reflects  credit  on  the  publishers  as  well  as  on  the  enter|)rise  of 
the  English  Company." 


Teachers'  Helps  is  the  name  of  a  popular  catalogue  of 
Books  and  Aids  for  teachers.  Send  a  postal  to  E  L.  Kel- 
logg &  Co. ,  of  New  York,  for  it.  You  aim  to  have  a  good 
school.  This  will  be  a  great  help  to  you.  To  any  one 
answering  this  advertisement,  and  sending  10  cents,  a  copy 
of  Fitch's  "Art  of  Securing  Attention"  will  be  sent  with  the 
catalogue. 


The  February  Magazines. 

A  varied  and  attractive  table  of  contents  is  offered  by 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February.  Prof.  James 
Sully  opens  the  number'  with  one  of  bis  Studies  of  Child- 
hood, entitled,  "First  Attacks  on  the  Mother  Tongue."  It 
deals  with  the  struggles  and  the  amusing  mistakes  and 
vagaries  of  children  in  learning  the  speech  of  their  elders. 
....The  first  number  in  February  of  LitteWa  Living  Age 
shows  a  delightful  table  of  contents.  Any  reader  desiring 
to  be  in  touch  with  foreign  periodical  literature  cannot  do 
better  than  subscribe  for  this  invaluable  magazine.  A  pro- 
spectus with  special  offers  to  new  subscribers  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Littell  &  Co,  Boston.... In  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  M.  V.  O'Shea  makes  a  clear  and 
elaborate  survey  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools. 
. . .  .The  Delineator  (Toronto)  for  March  is  the  great  spring 
number  and  is  one  of  the  finest  yet  published  of  this  popu- 
lar magazine.  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Dearborn,  writes  of  the 
Teaching  of  Cookery  as  an  Employment  for  Women,  and 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone  of  A  Girl's  Life  and  Work  at  the 
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During  tho  Summer  ol  1895  courses  of  iastruction  will  be  given  as  follows,  beginning  on  July  5th  : 


ENGLISH, 5  Courses. 

GERMAN, 2  Courses. 

FRENCH, 2  Courses. 

HISTORY. 

COMMON  LAW. 

EDUCATION  iind  TEACHING. 

Methods  of  Teaclting  Geometry  and   Algel)ra. 

ENGINEERING 5  Courses, 

including  Highway  Engineering. 


FREEHAND  DRAWING. 

MATHEMATICS, 3   Courses. 

PHYSICS, 2  Courses. 

CHEMISTRY, 4  Coufses. 

BOTANY. 

GEOLOGY, 7  Courses. 

PHYSIOLOGY  and   IIYGFENE  lor  Tcacliers. 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING,... 2  Courses. 
Courses  at  the  MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 


Women  as  well  as  men  are  admitted  to  these  courses,  except  those  in  the  Medical  School,  tho.sc  in  Engineering, 
and  the  two  more  advanced  courses  in  Geology. 

For  pamphlet  describing  the  above  courses,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  M.    CUAMBEIILAIN,    Clerk  of   CoUimitteC. 
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University  of  Michigan The  Forum  for  February  contains 

an  article  on  Student  Honor  and  College  Examinations. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  that  cheating  at  examinations  is 
most  likely  to  bo  done  away  with  by  entrusting  such  matters 
to  committees  or  courts  of  college  students In  the  Feb- 
ruary Century  The  Life  of  Napoleon  is  continued.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  interesting  after  the  first  decisive 
success  at  Toulon. 


BOSTON 

TRAINING 

SCHOOL 

OF 

MUSIC. 


The  "New  Education" 
applied  to  music. 

NOHMAL  TRAININO; 

II  HLIC  PERFORMANCE; 

MUSIC  IN  schools; 


GEO.  H.  HOWARD,  A.  M., 

DIUKCTUH, 
Music  llall  Bldg., 

HOSTOS,   MASS. 


OFFER    1. 


w/nnn^Q  NATUt^ALi  history 

VV  yjyjLJ   ^  OP  MAMMAIiS. 


UNABRIDGED,  COMPLETE,  800  PAGES,  500  CUTS. 

Charming  Deseriptions,  Delightful  Anecdotes 
of  all  Animals,  Both  Domestie  and  Wild. 

It  eives  minutely  and  in  the  simplest  laoKuage,  the  haliits.  haunts,  diseases  and 
pecidinrities  of  the  entire  .Animal  Kingdom.  This  great  work  is  by  the  world-famous 
naturalist,  the  Kev,  J.  6.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S..  Author  of  several  other  celebrated 
works  of  Animal  Life,  but  none  with  so  great  a  fund  of  information  as  this  great  work, 
now  published  for  the  first  time  in   Amerioa.    The  clear  and  descriptive  text  of  the 

Embellished  with  500  Engravings. 

by  such  eminent  European  artists  as  Wolf,  Weis,  Zwecker,  Coleman,  Harvet,  and 
others, 

WOOD'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  is  the  recogruzed  authority  all  over  the  world 
for  accurate  information  regarding  the  habits,  haunts,  peculiarities  and  diseases  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom. 

This  mammoth  Cyclopedia  of  the  Animal  World  consists  of  over  eight  hundred 
pages  and  is  substantially  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers.  Size  of  book.  8  .y  6)^  inches, 
one  inch  thick.  It  contains  800  pages  of  clear  print  on  good  paper,  with  500  excellent 
illustrations.  Before  the  pubUcatlon  of  this  edition  the  work  has  always  sold  in  cloth 
for  $6.00.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  our  offer  is  one  of  exceptional  value  and  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  at  once.  You  may  not  see  such  an  offer  again.  There  is  only 
one  edition  like  the  above.  It  is  published  exclusively  to  be  offered  as  a  premium,  and 
cannot  be  had  in  the  book-stores. 


FOR 


$1.25 


"We  will  send  the  above    work 
and  this  journal  for  one  year. 
To  the  subscriber   sending  a 
renewal  of  subscription,  with  the  mone}'  and  $1.00   for  an 
additional  subscriber  (new),  the  book  will  be  sent  FREE. 


OF=RER     2. 


THRBE 

FAMOUS 

POETS 


Liongfellocu, 

Whittiei^, 

liouuell, 


Three  Separate  Volumes  Averaging  300  Pages  each 


Printed  on  Good  Paper  from  Clear,  Large  Type.    Bound  in  handsome  Colored  Paper  Covers. 

1000  Pages. 

To  study  at  leisure  the  writings  of  such  men  and  poets  as  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  is  an  intellectual  treat,  and  an  influence  towards 
higher  education  which  is  oftentimes  neglected  because  of  the  expense  in  the  purcha.se  of  cloth  bound  volumes.  In  three  handsome  volumes  of 
from  300  to  a.'W  pages  each,  these  popular  authors  can  now  be  secured  at  almost  a  nominal  price  in  connection  with  our  liberal  premium  offer.  The 
type  is  large  acd  clear,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  poems  are  printed  in  tue  order  in  which  they  were  written,  showing  the  growth  of  the  author  in 
strength  and  power. 

PROF.    DRUlVIIVIOHD'S     ADDRESSES. 

1  Vol.  16mo.  liarge  Type,  245  Pages,  In  Enamel  Paper  Covers.,  by  Prof  Henry  Drummond 

We  know  of  no  addresses  more  suited  to  trie  religious  spirit  of  the  time  than  those  of  the  thoughtful  author  of  "  Natu'-al  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World."    The  charming  addresses  have  been  called  for  by  the  reading  public  to  such  an  extent  that  more  than  300,00. i  copies  have  been  i  ubiished. 

THE  voiiUME  COMTAINS:  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World— Pax  Vobiscum— The  Changed  Life— "  Tirst  "—How  to  Learu  How— What  is  a 
Christian?— The  Study  of  the  Bible  and  a  Talk  on  Books. 

FOR    ^^'1     ^5^^  We  will  send  the  four  volumes  named  above  and  the  Review  tor  one  year. 

To  the  subscriber  sending  a  renewal  of  subscription  with  the  money,  and  SI. 00  for  an  additional  (new)  subscriber  the  four  volumes  will  be  sent 
FREE.  To  the  subscriber  sending  a  renewal  of  subscription  with  the  money,  and  S-iOO  for  two  additional  subscribers  fnew)  the  four  volumes  and 
Wo:>d's  Natural  History  will  be  sent  free. '  Urge  your  trustees  to  subscribe  and  thus  secure  the  advantages  of  tnis  very  liberal  offer. 

^^'  Subscribers  must  remember  that  their  subscriptions  have  to  be  paid  to  December  31st,  1895,  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  these 
liberal  offers.    See  "  Our  Premium  Offer"  in  December  Review. 

N.  B.  Subscribers  should  Address:  N.  S.  Subscribers  should  Address: 

G.  U.  HAY,  St.  John,  N.  B,  W.  T.  KENNEDY,  Halifax  Academy,  N.  S, 
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G-iisrzsr  &c  oo:iyn:p.^3sr"5r 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


&LLEN  &  aBEENOUOH'S  LATIN  SEBIES. 

Grammar;  Ca'sar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
it  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

'  "Tliere  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [lis  the  A.  &  Q.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
Collcee,  Dublin. 

This  Grammar  is /act7epriJice/j.9  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstook.  PhilHps  Andover  Academy.  Mass. 

"The  Beginner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  tor 
introducine  .^  oung  students  to  that  diflttcult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
Kintc's  College.  Canit)ridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WKlTiL'S  GREEK  SEBIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

'I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 


combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form. 
tlinversity  of  Michigan 


Professor  D'Ooge, 


■WENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEBIES. 

"The  most  jiDiMilur lioiiks  of  the  pastdecade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Gcumciry,  Trij^onometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  ytates  there  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  Chma,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  I'liysics  iC-ige),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Intnxhictiou  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively.  ifl.OO  and  $1.'30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly.      

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 

RE-OPENING    OF    SCHOOLS. 


TEACHER! 


It  will  Pay  you  to  have  the  LATEST  Information 
about  Educational  Appliances. 


OuP  1894  and   '95  Catalogue 


will  be  sent  FREE  If  you  ask  for  it. 


OF=     KND      T^BOUT 


All   Inquires  answered  and   lnforniati< 
given   Promptly. —  ■"     — 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 
SCHOOL  HAPS,   SCHOOL  GLOBES, 
SCHOOL  PENS,   SCHOOL  REQUISITES. 


T.  C.  KI-I_KN  St  CO.. 

.^ HT^L-IRnX.  N.  S. 


Bros  .   Hatters  and  Furriers,  98  King 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

10   Per    Cerit.    Disount 

ALLOWED   TO  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  ON 

GOLD  AND -^ 

SILVER  WATCHES  at 

A.&J.HflVS,  rT.'^j'o'nVN'^^B':'"- 


CAIV    I    OISTAIN    A    PATENT?      For  a 

Srompt  answer  and  an  bonest  opimon.  write  to 
II'NN  «V-  CO..  wbo  have  had  nearlv fifty  veara* 
experience  In  the  patent  business.  Coiuraunica- 
tlons  strictly  cnnndentlal.  A  llniidliooU  ul'  In- 
lormation  concermnK  Pnlrnln  and  bow  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a  catnlO{;ue  ot  niecbon* 
lea'  and  scientlflc  books  sent  tree. 

Patents  taken   tbrouiib    Munn  &  Co.  recfelvo 
special  notice  in  the  Sriciilifir  Aiiiei-icnn.  and 


Issued  weefely.  eleuttntly  illii 

'arpest  i^irculatlon  of  any  st 

fforld.    ft.'t  a  vear.    Sample  copies  sent  free 

BufldiuK  Kdltlon.  monthly.  $2.5C'  a  year.  Single 
copies,  '£,"»  cents.  Kvery  number  contains  beau- 
tiful  plates.  In  colors,  and  phntoerapbs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans.  ciiabhnK  builders  to  show  the 
latest  desliois  and  secure  contracts.    Address 

MUNN  &  CO^  NEW  VouK,  3ttl  BboauwaT, 


fl    FAMOUS 

Business 
College  — 


'  OntarloLBuslness  College,  of 
•io,    H(iK    entered    ujion    its 


—The  Fan 
Belleville,    Ontario 

Twent.v-seventh  year.  For  18  years  "of  that 
time  its  present  principals,  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rob- 
inson and  J.  W.  Johnson,  F.C.A.,  rave  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Instilnti  in,  devoting  their 
time  entirely  to  their  students.  The  success 
of  this  Celebrated  College  is  each  year 
demonstrated  in  the  attendance,  which  in- 
cludes students  who  have  come  from  all 
teotions  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  from  nearly  all  of  ilie  West  India  Islands. 
It  is  the  most  widely  attended  business  Col- 
lege In  America.  There  are  over  twenty 
students  now  in  allenilunce  from  the  Atlantic 
Provinces.    AVrite  t<i 

Messrs.  ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON 
...Belleville,  Ont., 
for  their  Illustrated  hundred  and  seventy 
page  catalogue 
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The  page.s  of  the  Review  have  always  been  clear  and 
well  printed.  If  this  issue  is  more  neat  than  usual,  it 
is  because  its  publishers,  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  have 
printed  it  in  new  type.  Our  readers  will  agree  with 
us,  that  no  periodical  that  conaes  to  them  presents  a 
more  excellent  appearance,  typographically,  than  the 
Review. 


In  the  Review  of  February,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  a  subscriber  where  minerals  suitable  for  illustra- 
tive lessons  in  schools  could  be  purchased,  the  names  of 
several  houses  in  tlie  United  States  were  given.  We 
luive  since  been  informed  that  a  firm  in  Ottawa  can 
furnish  such  collections.  Our  subscribers  will  be  very 
glad  to  know  this,  and  to  give  such  houses  the  prefer- 
ence. It  was  only  by  accident  that  we  obtained  such 
information.  If  our  home  dealers  were  enterprising 
enough,  tliey  ctjuld  easily  obtain  the  patronage  of  our 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  anxious  to  obtain  miner*! 
and  other  specimens  for  illustrative  lessons.  Such 
dealers  should  advertise  in  tlie  Review. 


We  have  received  many  assurances  from  our  readers 
of  the  value  to  them  of  the  premiums  oft'ered  on  anotlier 
page.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  our  patrons  to  obtain, 
for  almost  nothing,  so  much  valuable  leading  matter. 
The  offers  are  still  open.  ft  should  be  rememheiod 
that  advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  these  unless  the 
subscription  to  the  Review  is  paid  a  year  in  advance 
from  date  of  .sending. 


Persons  proposing  to  attend  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
in  July  next,  would  do  well  to  intimate  the  same  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Nova 
Scotia,  who  has  consented  to  act  as  manager  for  these 
provinces. 


The  Second  Dominion  Educational  Associati(m  meets 
in  Toronto  on  the  16th,  17tli  and  18th of  April  next,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  tlie  Minister  of  Education 
for  Ontario.  A  public  reception  will  be  given  at  the 
oj)ening  meeting  on  Tuesday,  at  8  p.  m.,  in  which  repre- 
sentative educationists  will  take  part,  from  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  British  Columbia  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  following  sections  of  the  Association  are  also 
organized  for  the  occasion  :  1,  The  College  and  High 
School  Department ;  2,  The  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion ;  3,  The  Science  Dt'iiartment ;  4,  The  Classical 
Association;  5,  The  Matht-iuatical  and  Physical  As.so- 
ciation  ;  6,  Pul]lic  School  Department;  7,  Kindergarten 
Department ;  8,  Training  Department ;  9,  Inspectors' 
Department ;  1 0,  Pulilip  and  High  School  Trustees'  De- 
partment ;   11,  Historical  Association. 

Reduced  rates,  as  usual,  are  offered  on  the  railroads. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  will  meet  at  Amherst,  July  3rd,  1895, 
and  will  continue  in  session  a  fortnight.  The  calendar, 
which  has  just  been  published,  contains  full  information 
of  the  courses  to  be  taken  uj)  and  the  instructors  in 
each.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown.  The  public  spirit  of 
the  citizens  of  Amherst,  the  many  industries  of  that 
enterprising  town,  and  the  splendid  opportunities  for 
natural  liistory  investigation  in  the  vicinity,  will  un- 
doubtedly attract  a  large  number  of  students. 

The  N.  B.  Natural  History  Society  will  hold  a  sum- 
mer camp,  beginning  about  July  20th,  at  Lepreaux, 
N.  B.  Arrangements  are  lieing  made  to  invite  a  number 
of  scientists  from  abroad  to  visit  the  camp.  The 
gathei-ing  is  looked  forward  to  with  gi-eat  interest  by 
memliers  of  the  society. 

The  Harvard  Summer  School,  the  advertisement  of 
which  ajipears  in  another  column,  presents  an  attractive 
course  to  the  student. 
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SOME  NECESSAEY  LEGISLATION. 

Tlie  N.  B.  Provincial  Legislature  has  just  been  pro- 
rogued after  a  brief  business-like  session.  Many  useful 
measures,  no  doubt,  have  been  passed,  but  in  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  schools,  these  have  been  left  severely  alone. 

The  rate-payers  and  teachers  in  this  province,  no 
doubt,  consider  the  school  system  a  satisfactory  one, 
and  this  feeling  seems  reflected  in  our  legislators,  but 
there  are  some  changes  that  would  be  beneficial,  and 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  them  before  by  the  Review. 

The  present  assessment  law,  by  which  the  parish  is 
made  the  unit  instead  of  the  district,  needs  revising. 
Many  excellent  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  change, 
and  few,  if  any,  valid  ones  have  been  advanced  in  favor 

of  the  present  system. 


A  general  assessment  law  is  greatly  needed  for  the 
whole  province.  Under  the  present  system  all  kinds  of 
standards  of  value  are  set  up  in  the  different  parishes — 
the  chief  object  being  to  lighten  the  proportion  of 
county  tax.  Under  such  a  system  the  valuation  is 
often  actually  less  than  half  what  it  should  be,  anil  the 
number  of  pool'  districts  is  largely  increased  in  conse- 
quence. 


It  would  be  satisfactory  to  many  of  our  best  thinking 
people  to  behold  some  legislator  bold  enough  to  pro- 
pose a  compulsory  clause  in  our  schoc^  law  on  the  floors 
of  the  house.  Such  a  movement  might  not  be  success- 
ful at  first,  but  it  must  come  in  the  end,  and  would  be 
hastened  by  consistent  advocacy. 


It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  secondary 
education  to  see  some  steps  taken  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  the  excellent  suggestions  made  by  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education  in  his  report  for  1893,  relating 
to  high  and  superior  schools.  New  Brunswick  is  plainly 
V)ehind  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
matter  of  secondary  education. 

It  was  intimated  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
teachers  expressed  at  the  Provincial  Institute  that  any 
teacher  be  eligible  for  senator  of  the  university,  that, 
with  certain  restrictions  as  to  time  of  service,  such  a 
change  would  be  regarded  favorably  by  the  government- 
No  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  legislature  as  yet  to 
give  effect  to  this,  and  some  disappointment  is  expressed 
in  conse(iuence. 


It  is  no  doubt  satisfactory  to  .some  and  disappoint- 
ing to  others  that  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
school  terms.  It  is  usually  good  policy  U)  avoid  retro- 
grade legislation, 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  our  language  is  shown  in 
that  latest  product — the  Standard  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language,  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnall.  It 
contains  nearly  300,000  words  and  phrases  and  nearly 
5,000  illustrations,  covering  2,300  pages.  It  is  the 
joint  product  of  two  hundred  and  forty-sgven  editors, 
representing  some  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  age.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  admirable.  The  pronunciation  is 
distinctly  noted  and  easily  understood,  the  definitions 
are  clear,  concise,  and  exhaustive,  and  the  illustrations, 
many  of  them,  of  great  beauty. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  distinguishing  features : 
The  etymology  is  placed  after  the  definition;  in  fthe 
definition  of  words  the  most  common  meaning  is  given 
first;  the  scientific  alphabet,  recommended  by  the 
American  Philological  Association,  is  used  in  giving  the 
pronunciation  of  words;  quotations  are  used  to  verify  or 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  important  words,  and  the  name 
of  the  author,  book,  and  page,  and  the  edition  from 
which  the  quotation  has  been  taken,  is  indicated;  dis- 
puted pronunciation  and  spelling  are  referred  to  a 
committee  of  fifty  leading  philologists  of  the  English 
speaking  world ;  of  words  variously  pronounced,  the  one 
first  given  is  preferred  by  the  work ;  the  full  page  pic- 
torial illustrations,  made  by  the  Messrs.  Prang,  are 
models  of  beauty. 

We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine  with  any 
degree  of  fulness  this  great  work;  but  for  convenience  of 
reference,  simplicity  of  arrangement,  excellence  of  illus- 
tration and  thoroughness  of  detail,  it  seems  to  possess 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  excellences  of  a  "  People's 
English  Dictionary."  As  a  school  dictionary,  it  would 
be  of  vast  service  to  the  rising  generation.  Teachers  in 
New  Brunswick  who  would  like  to  have  further  infor- 
mation about  this  great  work,  should  correspond  with 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Price,  Elliott's  Hotel,  St.  John.  The  book 
is  published  either  in  one  large  volume,  or  in  two 
volumes,  and  Mr.  Price  is  prepared  to  furnish  it  to 
subscribers  on  the  instalment  payment  plan  if  necessary. 
Of  the  many  favorable  opinions  given  of  the  work, 
we  quote  from  three  representative  scholars: 

Edward  Dowden,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
University  of  Dublin,  Ireland:  "  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Dictionary  will  take  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of 
works  of  the  kind." 

Prof.  Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  Harvard  University : 
"The  'Standard  Dictionary'  will  prove  of  invaluable 
.service,  and  will  last  while  the  English  language  remains 
essentially  unchanged.  It  may  need  supplements,  but 
will  not  have  to  be  rewritten  for  three  or  four  genera- 
tions to  come." 

Prof.  Wm.  Clark,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Trinity 
College,  Toronto;  "As  near  perfection  a«  we  are  likely 
to  attain." 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

As  the  time  of  normal  school  enti'ance  examinations 
approaches  and  as  many  teachers  and  candidates  enter- 
tain numerous  misconceptions  regarding  them,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  bringing  a  few  points  concerning  them  to 
your  notice. 

Mark  this. — All  holders  of  second  or  third  class 
licenses  who  propose  to  enter  the  normal  school  in 
January,  1896,  or  to  become  eligible  for  examination  for 
advance  of  class  in  June,  1896,  are  required  to'pass  the 
preliminary  examinations  in  July,  1895.  Holders  of 
third  class  licenses  who  have  spent  only  one  term  at 
the  normal  school  are  required  to  spend  an  additional 
winter  term  at  the  normal  school  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  closing  examinations  for  advance  of  class. 


Do  not  write  for  the  requirements,  the}'  are  specified 
in  the  school  manual.  The  preliminary  examinations 
begin  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.  Do  not  write  to  ask 
where  they  will  be  held.  They  are  usually  held  in  the 
same  places,  and  you  can  usually  ascertain  on  your 
arrival  at  the  stations  the  precise  locality.  The  fee  for 
normal  school  entrance  is  one  dollar,  except  the  candi- 
date has  failed  and  is  again  applying  for  the  same  class, 
when  she  will  be  permitted  to  pass  the  examination 
without  further  charge. 


Candidates  are  not  to  send  certificates  of  age  and  char- 
acter to  the  inspector.  They  are  to  be  presented  on 
entrance  to  the  normal  school.  All  applications  must 
be  sent  to  the  inspector  on  or  before  May  24th.  Do 
not  begin  to  send  them  in  March  and  do  not  delay  them 
till  June.  The  inspectors  are  away  from  home  nearly 
all  the  time  and  these  examinations  impose  a  very  laige 
amount  of  additional  work  and  responsibility  upon  them. 
They  do  not  care  to  have  it  spread  over  half  the  year 
nor  is  it  pleasant  after  their  list  has  been  alphabetically 
made  out,  according  to  classes,  to  have  a  few  applica- 
tions come  in  late.  It  is  said  the  reception  of  late 
applications  last  year  nearly  caused  a  strike  in  the 
education  office. 


Let  me  add  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  advice  to 
teachers  preparing  candidates.  You  are  aware  that  the 
standard  is  being  raised  each  year,  and  more  is  now 
required  than  at  any  former  time.  Be  frank  with  your 
pupils.  Encourage  them  to  aim  high.  If  they  aspire  to 
a  first  or  second  class  license,  keep  them  another  j'ear 
rather  than  let  them  go  forward  and  fail,  or  perhaps 
content  themselves  with  only  a  third.  A  third  class 
license  is  only  a  painful  necessity.  It  will  not  injure  a 
girl  to  pass  the  age  of  sixteen  before  entering  normal 
school.      It  will   be  a  positive  advantage  to  her  to  be 


much  older  before  she  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  a 
teacher.  All  the  scholarship  is  now  obtained  in  the 
schools.  More  time  is  therefore  necessary.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  acquire  sufficient  book  know- 
ledge for  first  class  before  entering  normal  school. 
After  you  begin  teaching  opportunities  for  doing  this 
are  few   and  distractions  are  many. 


First  class  teachers  are  already  in  greater  demand, 
and  this  will  increase.  Why  is  this?  First,  because  of 
the  higher  standard  of  scholarship  required  for  teachers, 
and  second,  because  a  district  having  once  employed 
them  there  is  a  desire  created  to  engage  them  again. 
As  the  teachers  render  more  valuable  services  I  hope  to 
see  salaries  keep  step. 


Watch  the  Review  for  information   regarding  these 
examinations. 


For  the  Review.] 


Notes  on  English. 


Tennyson's  "  Pkincess,"  V,  412-3. 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  of  the  Review  sent  word  to 
the  editor  —  and  he  passed  it  on  to  me  —  that  the  arti- 
cles headed  as  aliove  had  been  much  enjoyed,  and  that 
the  said  reader  was  sorry  they  had  been  discontinued. 
It  was  very  nice  on  the  reader's  part  to  say  this  to  the 
editor,  and  it  was  very  kind  on  his  part  to  pass  the  com- 
pliment on  to  me.  But  —  and  here's  the  rub — the 
readers  of  the  Review  were  distinctly  warned  that  these 
Notes  would  be  continued  only  on  condition  that  they — 
the  readers  —  should  supply  material  for  them.  Every 
one  has  his  own  peculiarities,  and  one  of  mine  happens 
to  be  a  disinclination  to  assuming  that  the  I'eading  pub- 
lic must  be  interested  in  whatever  I  happen  to  be  inter- 
ested in.  Were  it  not  for  this  constitutional  defect  the 
"  Notes  on  English  "  would  have  run  on  till  now,  or,  if 
a  change  had  been  deemed  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
the  Review,  they  might  by  this  time  have  developed 
into  "Notes  on  Things  in  General."  They  continued 
just  as  long  as  readers  continued  to  supply  questions  or 
other  material  for  the  making  of  them.  When  the  sup- 
ply of  straw  was  discontinued,  the  out])ut  of  brick  stopped 
also. 

The  appreciative  reader  mentioned  above  supplied  no 
sti-aw,  so  I  simply  swallowed  his  compliments  and  con- 
tinued the  lock-out  in  the  brickyard.  But  now,  after 
many  days,  another  reader  sends  some  more  compli- 
ments, and  backs  them  up  with  a  bit  of  raw  material 
which  enables  me  to  resume  the  work  of  note-making. 

He   wants   to   know   what    Tennyson   means    in   the 
following  passage  from  "The  Princess  :  " 
"  All  that  orbs 
Between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  morD." 
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The  passage  occurs  iu  canto  V,  lines  412-3.  The 
previous  ten  Hnes  sliould  he  read  in  order  to  get  tlie 
connection  of  thought.  'I'liosc  wlio  are  not  familiar 
with  "The  Princess"  sliould  read  the  whole  canto,  or, 
still  better,  the  whole  ]]o;mii,  for  this  purpose.  But  for 
the  present  we  are  coiu-erncd  only  with  the  pa.s.sage 
quoted. 

The  querist  says  he  lias  Kolfe's  edition  of  "The 
Princess;"  but,  although  the  notes  in  it  tell  him  much 
that  he  knows,  and  much  that  he  feels  no  need  of 
knowing,  and  much  that  he  could  easily  find  for  him 
self,  they  have  nothing  to  say  on  this  puzzling  passage. 
I  happen  to  be  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  my 
correspondent.  I  have  an  edition  of  "The  Princess" 
which  does  contain  a  note  on  the  passage,  and  I  here- 
with make  him  and  all  other  readers  of  the  Review  a 
present  of  it.  For  reasons  which  I  think  will  be  obvi- 
ous after  perusal  of  the  note,  I  withhokl  the  names  of 
the  annotator  and  the  publishei-. 

"  Through  all  the  wide  circle  of  the  globe,  from  pole  to 
pole.  The  last  line  is  eminently  typical  of  the  poet's  peri- 
phrases—  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  mnro,"  besides 
conveying  an  idea  picturesque  in  itself,  connotes  d  suggestion 
of  hope  and  coming  glory.  For  ' '  orbs  "  it  seems  impossible 
to  find  a  synonym  of  a  single  word,  or  even  a  paraphrase, 
that  shall  be  at  once  concise  and  adequate;  it  is  one  of  those 
strikingly  bold  forms  that  the  poet  coins  with  such 
triumphant  effect  to  suit  his  special  needs;  the  word  has, 
of  course,  reference  in  this  passage  to  the  spherical  con- 
figuration of  the  earth,  which  curvature  is  predicated  of  the 
successive  regions  that  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe, 

etc." 

***** 

In  Goklsmith's  delightful  story  of  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  he  interrupts  his  account  of  a  dialogue 
between  two  ladies  of  quality  to  mention  "the  very 
impolite  behaviour  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who,  during  this 
discourse,  sat  with  his  face  turned  to  the  fire,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  would  cry  out  "Fudge." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Burchell's  impolite  exclamation  may 
serve  the  turn  of  some  reader  of  the  above  note.  If  he 
wants  another  comment  on  this  specimen  of  commentary, 
he  may  find  one  by  turning  to  canto  I,  line  44;  and  a 
still  better  one  may  be  found  in  Hotspui's  speech  on 
Glendower's  exuberant  verlwsity  — 

"  Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  one  or  other  or 
all  of  the.se  quotations  may  be  applied  to  some  part  or 
to  all  of  this  article,  as  well  as  —  or  instead  of  —  to  the 
note  just  quoted.  This  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  the  reader.  The  writer  does  not 
jiretenil  to  know  wliat  exactly  the  passage  means.  He 
considers   that   his  dutv   will    be   discharged   if  he   can 


succeed  in  indicating;  in  more  or  less  clear  fashion, 
what  he  takes  it  to  mean. 

***** 
It    is    not    at    all    likely    that   any  reader   was  ever 
troubled   about   the   general   meaning   of    the    passage. 
He  reads 

"Overall  that  orbs 
Between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  morn  " 

and  he  thinks,  "over  the  whole  earth."  Then,  if  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  sipping  instead  of  gulping  the  poetical 
nectar  that  comes  in  his  way,  he  is  apt  to  begin  wonder- 
ing what  the  poet  means  bj'  "  nortliern  morn "  and 
"southern  morn"  and  "orbs."  If  he  is  familiar  with 
his  Tennyson  he  may  remember  the  splendid  passage  in 
which  the  poet  describes  the  flight  of  Excalibur  as  it 
went  whirling  through  the  air  from  the  hand  of  Sir 
Bedivere  : 

"  The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon. 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  an  arch. 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  Northern  morn." 

And  that  other  passage  from  "The  Talking  Oak,"  in 
which  Olivia's  lover  invokes  all  arboreal  blessings  upon 
the  faithful  tree  which  has  been  the  confidant  of  their 
mutual  passion, — 

'"  The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root, 
That  under  deeply  strikes  1 
The  northern  morning  o'er  thee  shoot, 
High  up,  in  silver  spikes." 

If  the  "  northern  moin "  and  the  "  northern  morn- 
ing "  of  these  pdssages  are  not  quite  clear  to  him,  he 
may  recall  such  facts  as  that  in  "The  Dream  of  Fair 
Women"  Tennyson  turns  the  military  formation  .which 
the  Romans  called  "  testudo,"  into  literal  English  by  the 
word  "  tortoise,"  and  that  he  translates  "metropolis" 
into  "  mother  city  "  in  the  first  canto  of  "  The  Princess," 
and  into  "  mother  town  "  in  "  In  Memoriam."  If  the 
reader  does  recall  these  things  it  maj^  begin  to  dawn 
upon  him  that  the  "  northern  morn  "  of  "  The  Morte 
d' Arthur,"  and  the  "northern  morning"  of  "The  Talk- 
ing Oak "  are  literal  English  tianslations  of  " aurora 
borealis,"  and  that  it  is  the  "  northern  lights  "  that  is 
meant.  .If  he  finds  —  as  I  assuredly  think  he  will  find — ^ 
that  this  fits  exactly  with  the  context  in  these  poems,  he 
may  feel  like  trying  how  it  fits  in  the  passage  from  "  The 
Princess."  And  then  I  don't  think  the  "southern 
morn"  or  the  "orbs"  will  present  much  difficulty. 

"  Over  all  that  orbs 
Between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  morn." 

There  are  auroras  in  the  soutlierii   hcuiisphere -aurora 

australis      as  well  as  in  the  iioilliiTii ;   and  the  Princess 

1  Ida  looks  forward  tu  the  ''oud  time  coiuiii''  when  Woman 
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will  plant  down  her  "  solid  foot "  and  claim  <and  gain  all 
her  rights,  first  "  in  our  own  land  "  and  afterwards  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth — from  wliere  the  Eskimo 
sees  tlie  aurora  horealis  Hanie 

"  Red-pulsing  up  thro'  Alioth  and  Alcor," 

to  where  the  Maori  sees  the  streamer's  of  the  aurora 
australis  il.ish  and  dance  among  the  stars  of  the  South- 
em  Cross. 

Tennyson  uses  "orb"  as  a  verb  in  the  next  canto  of 
"  The  Princess,'"  and  in  one  or  two  of  his  other  poems. 
A  study  of  all  the  pjissages  will,  I  think,  leave  the  im- 
pression that,  in  the  present  case,  while  he  may  have 
been  thinkiiig  only  of  the  spherical  form-  of  the  earth, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  thinking  of  its 
whirling  motion.  Perhaps,  however,  this  notion  has 
only  grown  up  in  my  liead  because  there  the  line 

"  Between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  morn  " 
lies  side  by  side  with  this  line  from  "In  ISIemoriam'  — 

"  Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles." 

A.  Camekos. 

Tarmouth,  X.  S  ,  March  1, 1835. 


For  the  Review.! 


Natural  History  Lessons. 


How  often  these  lessons  are  an  insult  to  nature? 
We  do  not  follow  natural  methods,  and  consequently 
we  do  not  get  results  sought  for.  Are  we  aware  that  in 
the  average  pupil  the  intellect  or  mind  is  cold  and 
indifferent?  Are  we  aware  that  the  heart  is  warm  and 
loving,  and  that  the  vital  energy  of  their  bodies  is  con- 
trolled by  their  passions?  Let  us  then,  as  teachers,  by 
our  method.s,  move  to  proper  action  the  passions  or 
desires  of  our  pupils,  touch  their  hearts  with  a  burning 
zeal  for  knowledge:  and,  lastly,  interest  and  in.struct 
their  minds  by  enabling  them  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge. First,  let  us  teachei-s  Ije  a  living  example  of  all 
we  expect  our  pupils  to  become.  Let  us  lead  and  not 
drive.  Let  us  teach  more  through  the  concrete  and  less 
through  the  abstract.  Let  us  be  practical,  and  let  the 
child  see  and  let  its  hands  handle  that  which  you 
would  have  it  learn  about.  I  was  asked,  when  a  pupil 
at  school,  to  read,  to  memorize  certain  portions  of 
text  books  relating  to  minerals,  plants,  and  animals, 
and  not  to  handle  or  inspect  a  specimen.  I  was 
indifferent,  uninterested,  and  made  little  or  no  true  pro- 
gress. I  never  was  taught  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
things — the  whys  and  the  wherefores.  I  never  saw 
a  chemical  experiment  performed  by  my  teacher;  I 
never  examined  even  the  common  minerals  or  rocks  in 
our  neighborhood  under  the  direction  of  my  teacher; 
never  a  specimen  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  either.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  I  was  placed  at  a   disadvantage, 


I  and  deprived   of  an  education  that   natural    methods 
would  liave  given  me. 

During  the  first  years  of  my  teaciiing  T  followed  tlie 
ways  of  my  teachei-s.  After  attending  a  second  term  at 
Normal  School,  and  having  caught  a  portion  of  the  zeal 
and  spirit  of  one  of  my  teachers,  Mr.  Jolin  Brittain,  a 
new  epoch  in  my  life  began,  and  has  been  followed  by 
I  vastlj'  different  results.  Last  spring,  we  procured  a 
•  specimen  of  the  migratory  thrush  (Mcrvin  miiivnt(irius) 
or  American  robin.  We  examined  its  plumage 
thoroughly,  naming  and  describing  its  different 
parts.  We  discussed  its  relations  to  the  animal  world, 
clasisified  it  and  had  the  pupils  find  out  all  about  its 
habits,  etc.  We  examined  several  other  birds  by  means 
of  the  real  specimen,  and  all  the  birds  we  came  in  con- 
tact with  in  our  neighborhood  by  means  of  pictures  and 
descriptions.  We  had  regularly  organized  excursions  for 
Friday  afternoons  and  Saturday  mornings,  to  the  fields 
and  woods. 

A  few  daj's  ago,  one  of  my  pupils,  a  boj'  of  grade  VII, 
brought  to  school  a  specimen  of  the  common  crow 
( Corvus  americaii  us)  which  his  father  had  shot.  On  the 
Friday  following  we  were  to  have  a  lesson  on  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  but  I  postponed  it,  and  announced  in  its 
place  a  lesson  on  the  crow,  asking  them  to  find  out  all 
they  could  about  one,  etc.  By  the  time  the  day  arrived, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  my  boys,  we  had  the  specimen 
prepared  for  a  lesson  to  illustrate  the  muscles  and 
skeleton  of  birds.  The  lesson  on  the  Friday  afternoon 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  all  concerned  I  ever 
gave.  The  week  following  a  blue  jay  (Vi/aiiura 
cry-tnla)  was  brought  in.  We  reviewed  the  lesson  pre- 
viously given  on  the  plumage  and  skeleton  of  birds. 
Then  I  put  a  drawing  of  the  bird  on  the  board,  and 
had  the  entire  school  copy  it.  The  pleasure  and 
instruction  they  derived  were  more  than  can  be 
described.  They  are  inquisitive^  and  I  teach  them  to 
l)e  so.  Sometimes  I  can  answer  their  queries,  and 
when  I  cannot,  I  search  and  get  an  answer  for  them. 
They  are  constantly  using  their  eyes,  and  whatever 
strange  thing  the}'  find,  it  is  brought  to  me  to 
to  investigate,  and  when  proper  and  convenient,  to  giVe 
a  lesson  from.  Thus  they  are  taught  to  use  their  eyes. 
A  number    of  the  girls  came  to  me  the  other  day,   and 

their  spokesman  said:   "Mr.  are  you  going  to  take 

us  on  excursions  this  spring  and  summer  to  study  plants 
and  animals  as  you  did  last?"  You  can  all  imagine 
the  glee  they  were  in  when  I  told  them  I  was  if  nothing 
happened  to  prevent. 

Now,  these  are  hastily  written  ideas  and  accounts. 
I  hope  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  wiU 
find  space  in  that  valuable  journal  for  this  letter. 

Subscriber. 

Hopewell  Hill,  N.  B. 
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For  the  Review.  | 


Our   Birds 


We  have  mucli  plea.sure  iu  giving  here  a  seo-oiid  in- 
stalment of  Mr.  Hickman's  observations  of  the  fall 
migration  of  birds  at  Pictou,  as  a  good  example  of  what 
can  be  done.  The  names  are  mostly  those  recommended 
by  the  American  Ornithological  Union.  The  observa- 
tions on  northern  migrants  and  northern  and  southern 
migi-ants,  will  complete  a  good  example  of  observations 
for  one  season. 

It  is  very  desiraljle,  as  some  of  our  local  lists  show, 
that  we  should  all  come  to  use  the  same  English  name 
for  each  bird.  As  the  ornithologists  of  the  continent 
have  already  agreed  upon  such  names,  the  Review  will 
always  endeavor  to  make  them  more  common. 

SOUTHKBN   MlGRATIOK    OP   BiRDS    AT    PlOTOU,    N.   8., 

Fall  op  1894. 
(Obsen-ed  by  W.  A.  Hickman.) 


NAMES. 

WHEN    LAST 

SEEN.                          EEMAEKS. 

1  Bronzed  Grackle. 

8 

August, 

Very  common,  builds. 

a  White-bellied  Swallow, 

17 

do 

do               do 

3  Cedar  Waxwing, 

17 

do 

Not  common. 

4  Bobolink, 

22 

do 

Very  common,  builds, 

5  Wood  Pewee,  O'lycatcher), 

22 

do 

do              do 

6  Purple  Martin, 

82 

do 

Not  common. 

7  Black-billed  Cuckoo, 

24 

do 

Not  common. 

8  "  Wilson's  Blackcap"  Flycatcher24 . 

do 

Rare. 

9  Warbling  Vireo, 

24 

do 

Bare 

10  Worm-eating  Warbler," 

24 

do 

Rare. 

11  Humming  Bird, 

28 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

19  "  Maryland  Ground  Warbler 

"       30 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

13  "Golden-crowned  Thrush," 

31 

do 

Rare. 

14  Purple  Finch, 

1  Septem  , 

Very  common,  builds. 

15  Barn  Swallow. 

1 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

16  Yellow  and  Black  Warbler, 

1 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

17  Night  Hawk, 

3 

do 

Common,  builds. 

18  Cliff  Swallow. 

3 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

19  YeUow  Summer  Warbler, 

6 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

20  American  Redstart, 

bier,  9 

do 

Veiy  common,  builds. 

21  Black-throat*'d  Green  Wood  War-  9 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

22  Yellow-red  Poll  Warbler, 

14 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

23  Tawny  Thrush. 

20 

do 

Common,  builds. 

SM  Chimney  Swift, 

21 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

25  Sparrow  Hawk, 

28 

do 

Not  common. 

26  Red-eyed  Vireo, 

23 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

27  "Tyrant  Flycatcher"  CKingbird)94 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

28  American  Goldfinch, 

24 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

29  Golden  winged  Woodpecker 

24 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

30  Chipping  Sparrow, 

28 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

31  Hermit  Thrush, 

30 

do 

Common,  builds. 

3i  Yellowrumped Warbler, 

2  October, 

Very  common,  builds. 

33  Solitary  Sandpiper, 

8 

do 

Common. 

34  Rusty  Blackbird, 

11 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

36  American  Goshawk, 

11 

do 

Not  common. 

36  Olive-backed  Thru.sh, 

11 

do 

Common,  buUds. 

87  Red-tailed  Buzzard, 

12 

do 

Common 

.38  American  <>sprey. 

13 

do 

Not  common,  hiiilds. 

39  KingHsher, 

13 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

40  Pigeon  Hawk, 

17 

do 

Common,  builds 

41  Mar.sh  Hawk, 

90 

do 

C'ommon. 

42  American  Bit  tern. 

SO 

do 

Common,  builds. 

43  Field  Sparrow, 

20 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

44  Common  Tern, 

20 

do 

Very  common,  builds. 

45  Wliit<!  threat  Sparrow 

91 

do 

Very  c.mmon,  builds 

4ii  Song  Sparrow. 

29 

do 

Very  common,   builds. 

47  Wilson's  Snipe, 

£•4 

do 

Very  common,  Imilds. 

48  American  Womlcock, 

29 

do 

Common,  builds. 

REMARKS. 


49  Great  Northern  Diver, 

50  Scaup  Duck, 

51  Snowbird, 
5'2  Dusky  Duck. 

5i  American  Robin, 

54  Surf  Duck. 

55  Golden-eyed  Duck, 

56  Long-tailed  Duck, 

57  Red-throated  Diver, 

58  Red-breasted  Merganser, 

59  Pied  billed  Grebe, 

60  American  Black  Scoter, 

61  Goosander. 

(2  Common  Gannet. 

63  Bonaparte's  Gull, 

64  Great  Black-backed  Gull, 

65  American  Herring  Gull, 

66  fireat  Blue  Heron. 

67  Shore  lark, 

68  Great  Northern  Shrike, 

69  American  Shrike  (?) 

70  Pine  Creeping  Warbler, 

71  Blackburnian  Warbler, 


WHEN  LAST 
SEEN. 

6  No  vem. ,     Common. 

7  do         Common. 

10  do  Very  common,  builds. 

10  do  Very  common,  builds. 

11  do  Very  common,   builds. 
11  do  Common. 

19        do  Very  common. 

19        do  Not  common. 

19       do         Common. 
19       do         Very  common,   builds. 
19        do  Common. 

32       do         Very  Common. 
24       do         Not  common. 
30       do         Not  common. 
6  Decem.,    V«'ry  common, 
13        do         Very  common. 
18       do         Very  common. 

Common,  builds. 

Seen  only  on 

March  8,     Rare. 

Rare. 

Rare. 

Seen  only  on 

May  19,      Very  Rare. 
Only  one 
seen  May  30,  Very  rare. 


Northern  Migrants,  Pictou,  1894. 


REMARKS. 


Golden -crowned  Kinglet, 
Pine  Linnet, 
Winter  Wren, 
Pine  Grosbeak, 
Red-poll  Linnet, 
Hudsonian  Titmouse, 


Golden  Plover, 
Black-belli'  d  Plover, 
Ring  necked  Plover, 
Fox -colored  Sparrow, 
Spotted  Sandpiper, 
Peep  Sandpiper, 
Greater  Yellow  Legs, 
Lesser  Yellow  Legs, 
Canada  Goose, 
Brant, 
Esquimaux  Curlew, 


ARRIVED 
FROM    NORTH. 

20  August,     Very  common. 
6  Septem.,    Verj-  common. 

12  do         Rare. 

8  October,    Common. 

13  do         Not  common. 
20       do         Common. 


SonxHERN  Migrants,  Pictou,  18 

ARRIVED               DEPART 
FROM    NORTH   FOR    SOUTH 

REMARKS. 

19  Septem., 

.Rare. 

93       do 

11  October, 

Not  common, 

18       do 

8 

do 

Common. 

13  October, 

15 

do 

Rare. 

30  August, 

9 

do 

Not  common. 

13  Septem., 

8 

do 

V'erj-  common. 

28  August, 

13 

do 

Common. 

17       do 

8 

do 

Common. 

6  Decern., 

Very  common. 
Not  common. 

90  Septem., 

8  October, 

January  Birds  in  Yarmouth  Co.,'  N.  8. 

According  to  retjuest  in  January  -Review,  I  send  list 
of  birds  seen  by  the  scholars  of  Hebron  school  during 
this  month:  — 

1,  Crow;  2,  Snow-birds;  (.some  white,  some  grey);  3, 
Cliickadee;  4,  English  Sparrows;  5,  Raven;  6, Wild  Goose; 
7,  Field  Sparrow;  8,  Wild  Duck;  9,  Birch  Partridge;  10, 
Hawk;  11,  White  (Jull;  12,  Blue  Jay;' 13,  Gray  Owl; 
14,  Wood  Pecker;  15,  Cat-bird  or  Meat-bird;  16,  Blue- 
bird; 17,  Robin;  18,  Black -bird;  19,  Loon;  20,  Crane;  21, 
King-fisher;  22,  Snipe;  23,  Whistler;  2i,  A  small  bird 
about  the  size  of  the  Chickadee,  witli  black  head,  wings 
and  tail,  and  light  yellow  brea.st.  G.  P.  McLeou. 


A   luu.scshoe   to   be  affixed    without   nails    has  been 
inventtd. 
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For  the  Rktibw.1 

Unification  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

An  examination  of  tlie  ordinary  course  of  study,  as 
prescribed  by  Boards  of  Education,  will  reveal  an  utter 
lack  of  attempt  at  unification.  Subjects  and  divisions 
of  subjects  are  placed  for  the  different  grades  without 
any  attention  beiftg  paid  to  the  relation  of  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Studies  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the 
development  of  the  entire  lx)y,  and  not  merely  his 
mind.  To  this  end  special  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  those  subjects  that  cultivate  the  observation,  judg- 
ment and  self-regarding  powei-s.  To  develop  the  judg- 
ment nothing  is  belter  than  that  each  subject  has  a 
dependence  upon  all  the  othere,  and  that  the  course  be 
so  arranged  that  that  interdependence  must  be  observed. 

In  the  body  the  health  of  one  system  depends  upon 
the  othera, — respiration  upon  circulation,  both  upon 
digestion.  As  in  jhe  physical,  so  Ri  the  mental  is  there 
the  same  interdependence,  and  the  skilful  educationist 
will  make  provision  for  the  same. 

In  the  formation  of  a  coui-se  of  study  the  "greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number"  should  be  the  motto. 
Reference,  therefore,  should  be  given  to  subjects  of  the 
greatest  utility,  and  subjects  thg.t  will  be  easily  and 
profitably  prosecuted  by  the  student  after  his  school-days 
are  over. 

School-life  to  the  majority  being  but  short,  the  sub- 
jects of  most  general  interest  should  have  the  p.eference. 
Physical,  mathematical,  linguistic,  scientific,  historical, 
so  arranged  that  there  be  a  complete  unity. 

The  proper  teaching  of  these  subjects  will  be  but  the 
gi^nng  of  an  impetus  to  their  future  prosecution.  The 
physical  prepares  for  the  good  craftsman.  The  mathe- 
matical for  the  exact  man  in  thought,  etc.  The  linguistic 
to  the  student  of  books.  The  scientific  to  the  admirer 
and  student  of  nature.  The  historical  to  the  hero 
worshipper  and  imitator  of  the  heroic. 

Why  not  one  subject  and  not  this  ^•ariety?  The 
natural  sciences  will  not  train  to  courage  and  endurance 
however  well  they  may  develop  observation;  gymnastics 
will  not  serve  the  pui-pose  of  history.  "A  study  has  as 
many  values  as  uses  —  one  major  and  at  least  two  minor 
values."  In  all  studies  there  is  a  disciplinary  value 
which  depends  upon  the  presentation  of  the  subject. 
The  fullest  disciplinary  value  of  a  study  is  often  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  the  manner,  time  and  place  of 
its  introduction  into  the  school  curriculum.  To  secure 
the  full  disciplinarj'  value  of  any  study  the  course  must 
form  an  organic  whole. 

Of  the  five  divisions  indicated  none  are  independent 
of  the  others;  if  shown  that  they  were  or  could  be, 
then  should  they  be  removed? 


If  greater  prominence  be  given  to  one,  it  should  be 
language  —  and  English  language  at  that.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  and  practices  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  as  to  the  relative  value  of  English  and 
classics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  relative 
position  in  the  coinmon  school.  Make  expression  a 
sine  qua  non  of  all  studies,  every  subject  a  study  in  the 
use  of  correct  English. 

Closely  related  to  the  stud}'  of  language  is  that  of 
historj'.  In  this  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  charac. 
ter  building — "that  subject  which,  with  its  colleague, 
geography,  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  S. 


For  the  Review.! 


School-Room    Chats. 


Teachers,  like  verbs,  have  voices,  mood.s,  tenses, 
numbers  and  persons.  True,  some  verbs  have  no  voice 
and  express  state  or  condition  rather  than  action.  And 
some  teachers  have  no  voice  either,  and  their  rooms  express 
a  state  or  condition.  That  state  or  condition  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  It  is  a  survival  of  about  200  cubic 
metres  of  what  existed  when  "the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void." 

In  the  beginning  a  Voice  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
and  that  Voice  is  echoed,  feebly  and  humbly,  yet  truth- 
fully by  the  voice  which  day  by  day  orders  the  school- 
room, and  shall  be  echoed  down  the  ages  until  the  world 
is  brought  into  harmonious  accord  with  the  design  that 
is  perfect. 

The  only  verbs  which  have  voice  are  those  whose 
expressed  action  is  not  confined  to  the  doer  but  passes 
on  to  an  object.  The  analogy  is  plain.  Unless  the 
teacher's  voice  reaches  the  object  there  is  really  no 
voice  at  all.  The  voice  may  be  loud,  harsh,  querulous, 
and  fault-finding  and  yet  be  "confined  to  the  doer." 
The  teacher  is  seeking  to  reach  the  pupil, — to  aid,  to 
instruct,  to  inspire; — and  if  this  be  not  accomplished 
the  voice  has  not  reached  its  object.  Again  the  voice 
may  be  low,  musical  and  sympathetic,  and  yet  easily 
pass  over  to  the  object.  Which  is  the  better  1  Which 
do  you  use  ? 

Fellow-teacher,  your  voice  is  a  powerful  weapon. 
Make  its  vast  possibilities  j'our  own.  Have  it  under 
perfect  and  intelligent  control  and  it  will  be  more  to 
you  than  a  Toledo  blade  to  a  dexterous  swordsman. 
With  it  you  will  be  able  not  only  "to  feint,  to  thrust, 
to  guard"  but  more  beneficently  "to  pull  down,  to  build 
and  to  plant." 

Let  your  ordinary  voice  be  full  and  sympathetic,  of 
an  average  pitch, — lower  rather  than  higher.  In  your 
commands  or  rather  requests — for  all  commands  should 
take  the  form  of  requests — be  in  a  kindly  yet  confident. 
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a  frienrlly  but  firm  voice  that  can  suggest  to  the  person 
addressed  no  thought  of  anything  but  instant  and  will- 
ing obedience. 

Ought  a  teacher  ever  speak  loudly?  Yes,  certainly, 
although  not  when  the  house  is  on  fire.  Let  the  vivid 
reality  of  some  scene  in  the  history  lesson,  or  the  power 
and  eloquence  of  some  rhetorical  passage  cari-y  off  both 
teacher  and  class.  Let  there  be  the  flashing  eye,  the 
animated  countenance,  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  Don't  let 
the  children  think  you  an  unimpassioned  miniature 
iceberg  or  a  raven  with  only  one  monotonous  croak.  In 
verbs  voice  is  a  variation,  etc.  Let  your  voice  show 
variety.  So  many  different  things  can  be  expressed  by 
the  same  word  uttered  by  a  trained  and  flexible  voice. 

When  questioning  a  class  or  giving  an  explanation, 
though  the  voice  be  rich  and  mellow  let  it  be  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  the  ring  of  the  hammer-stroke  upon  the 
anvil.  And  if  occasion  requires  it  may  not  be  wrong 
once  in  a  long  time  to  let  the  voice  by  its  decided  tone 
indicate  that  its  owner  has  a  will  that  doesn't  waver, 
and  a  hand  that  is  not  only  uniformly  gentle  and  help- 
ful but  also  strong. 

Isn't  there  one  musical  note  that  varies  in  its  pitch  1 
If  not,  there  is  a  class-room  note  and  a  most  important 
one  too,  namely,  B  natural.  Some  clergymen  have  one 
^•oice  for  the  sermon  and  another  for  the  sofa.  Don't 
imitate  them.  Be  natural.  And  if  you  cannot,  then 
ascend  the  platform,  touch  the  bell  for  perfect  silence, 
and  when  every  eye  is  fixed  on  you  and  "the  eager 
breath  of  pleased  attention  curls  each  parted  lip"  look 
solemn  and  say:  "Children,  I  have  made  a  mistake,  my 
stvle  of  teaching  is  stiff  and  unnatural.  I  can  no  longer 
Ijcar  the  guilt  of  making  your  school  work  a  soulless  and 
mechanical  thing.  I  may  live  many  years,  yet  I  now 
go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return.  Good  bye.' 
Then  close  the  school-room  door  from  the  outside. 


Writing    in   Primary   Grades. 

fEead  at  the  March  Meetins  of  the  Victoria  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, St.  John,  by  Miss  H.  D.  Gregg,  1 

*  *  *  The  manual  art  of  writing  is  to  be  inclu- 
ded among  those  branches  of  instruction  which,  from 
their  value  as  instruments  in  after  life,  are  indispensa- 
ble parts  of  school  work.  A  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
of  good  writing  will  enable  the  teacher  to  guide  the 
efforts  of  her  pupils,  even  though  she  has  not  herself 
a  high  degree  of  skill  in  writing.  But  I  think  she 
should  aim  at  acquiring  tliis  as  much  as  possible;  for, 
though  it  will  not  secure,  it  has,  certainly,  great  influence 
on  her  success  in  teaching.  It  operates  both  directly 
and  indirectly;  directly,  in  respect  that  it  enables  her 
to  present  better  models  for  imitation,   an<l   makes  her 


alive  to  faults  which  she  would  otherwise  overlook,  or 
not  justly  estimate;  and  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  she  will 
certainly  value  this  branch  of  instruction  more  highly, 
and  be  more  interested  in  teaching  it.  If  experience 
shows  that  one  need  not  despair  of  teaching  well  who  • 
cannot  herself  write  well,  it  is  still  not  to  be  doubted 
tliat  however  well  one  may  teach  without  practical  skill 
she  will  teach  all  the  better  with  it.  Fidelity  of  imita- 
tion is  essential  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  and  how  to 
secure  it  is  one  of  the  great  problems  in  teaching 
writing.  The  teacher  should  watch  the  progress  of  the 
pupil,  and  make  all  her  corrections  with  reference  to 
the  model ;  give  explanation  of  each  new  lesson  to  the 
class,  referring  to  the  model  either  on  the  board  or  on  ■ 
the  copy  line.  And  in  the  manner  of  a  short  oral  les- 
son, she  should  put  questions  to  be  sure  that  they  com- 
prehend it.  Then,  when  the  class  is  writing,  she 
should  be  vigilant  in  superintending  their  performance, 
pointing  out  faults,  or,  what  is  bettei",  requiring  the 
pupil  to  point  them  out,  by  comparison  with  the  model, 
on  being  told  the  letters  in  which  they  occur,  and 
frequently  correcting  theja,  by  guiding  their  hands  to 
the  true  formation.  This  should  not  be  done  when  a 
whole  page  is  written  and  the  lesson  finished,  because  it 
cannot  then  be  done  to  any  purpose;  it  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  done  line  by  line  in  course  of  the  exercise,  when 
there  is  still  opportunity  to  impress  the  amendment. 
This  will,  moreover,  accustom  the  pupil  to  scrutinize 
each  line  she  writes,  and  so  to  try  to  make  each  better 
than  the  preceding.  Finally,  the  teacher  should  note 
any  errors  prevalent  in  the  class,  and  correct  them 
publicly  on  the  board,  either  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lesson,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  We  should 
require  all  written  work  to  be  carefully  done,  and 
accept  nothing  but  the  pupils'  best  efforts.  Error 
is  sometimes  made  in  protracting  the  time  of  the  writing 
lesson,  especially  with  the  younger  pupils.  It  cannot 
but  be  prejudicial  for  them  to  continue  writing  after  tjie 
hand  is  fatigued.  And  just  here  I  must  say,  that  I 
cannot  find  words  forcible  or  strong  enough,  to  condemn 
the  habit  in  our  schools  of  giving  pupils  long  and  tire- 
some punishment  lessons  in  writing,  after  school,  when 
their  hands  are  perhaps  tired  and  cramped  from  previous 
exercises.  It  certainly  must  undo  all  the  teacher's  work 
of  the  day,  because  these  poor  weary  pupils  will  hurry 
through  the  long  list  of  words,  in  order  to  leave  school, 
and  consequently  the  writing  suffers.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  impose  a  memorj'  lesson,  or  some  example  in 
arithmetic  —anything  rather  than  undo  all  the  teacher's 
hours  of  patient  toil  and  watchfulness.  The  perception 
of  form  requires  to  be  cultivated  like  any  other  exercise 
of  the  senses.     The  eye  cannot  appi'eciate  an  intricate 
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form  if  it  has  not  been  exercised  upon  a  succession  of 
simpler  forms  leading  up  to  it.  The  pupil  should 
therefore  bring  to  her  writing  an  educated  eye.  The  forms 
she  is  called  on  to  imitate  are  complex;  the  simplest 
of  them  is  so  wlien  observed  for  the  fii"st  time.  If  she 
has  not  been  taught  to  oliserve  accurately,  she  cannot  be 
expected  to  imitate  accurately.  I  liave  been  asked  if  I 
am  not  violating  an  educational  maxim  by  teaching  my 
pupils  to  make  the  lettei-s  first,  Ijefore  giving  them 
words  or  sentences, — in  other  words,  "the  parts  Ijefore 
the  whole."  I  cannot  see  that  I  err  in  this,  l>ecause 
pupils  in  the  second  or  thii-d  standards  have  learned  the 
alphabet  and  are  required  to  spell  words.  Therefore, 
they  know  that  sentences  are  made  up  of  words,  and 
that  words  are  composed  of  letters,  then  why  is  it 
wrong  in  this  case  to  teach  the  elements  in  writing 
from  the  very  beginning.  I  have  tried  both  plans,  and 
it  is  only  since  I  have  adopted  my  present  system  that 
I  have  secured  any  amount  of  success. 

The  pupil  must  write  legibly  and  neatly,  at  whatever 
expense  of  time,  before  she  thinks  of  writing  quickly. 
With  a  view  to  legibility,  the  round  hand  should  be 
taught  in  school  as  much  as  possible.  Upright  charac- 
ters are  more  legible  than  sloping,  therefore  the  less 
sloping  we  make  the  character  the  better.  A  much 
sloping  style  should  be  discouraged,  as  it  is  indistinct, 
and  is  not  redeemed  by  any  saving  of  time.  The  mat- 
ter of  posture  should  be  attended  to  very  carefully  at 
the  outset,  .when  it  is  as  easy  for  the  pupil  to  adopt  the 
right  one  as  the  wrong:  a  bad  habit  will  become  very 
difficult  to  correct.  Also  the  holding  of  the  pen  or 
pencD,  which  in  my  experience  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  the  teacher  has  to  contend  with,  and  which,  I 
think,  cannot  be  altogether  accomplished  in  either  one 
or  two  gi-ades.  No  coui-se  of  study  is  the  mere  hap- 
hazard, spasmodic  effort  of  any  one  teacher,  but  a 
cultured  growth,  the  result  of  many  experiences,  and 
the  combined  thought  and  wisdom  of  many  doers  and 
thinkers.  We  are  not  ajl  bom  teachers,  any  more  than 
poets,  but  an  earnest  cheerful  heart,  with  willing, 
sympathetic  endeavor  and  unfailing  hope,  can  bring  a 
worthy  success  within  the  reach  of  every  intelligent 
teacher.  The  pei-sonal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  of  the 
first  importance ;  the  power  to  control  and  direct  inval- 
uable; the  magnetism  which  shall  inspire  and  incite  to 
earnest,  loving  effort  is  a  necessity  to  the  successful 
teacher,  who  must  ever  seek  for  some  means  of  securing 
a  closer  sjTiipathy  with  her  pupils,  some  way  of  presents 
ing  the  subject  more  naturally,  and  more  efficiently. 
If  we  can  awaken  or  preserve  the  enthusiasm,  quicken 
the  interest,  and  secure  the  attention  of  our  pupils, 
there  must  be  progression  in    our  work.     Not  a    line 


should  be  gone  over  without  something  to  stimulate 
enquiry,  and  call  forth  the  new  and  more  strenuous  effort, 
something  whose  successful  accomplishment  shall  give  a 
fuller  satisfaction.  Cheerfulness  has  the  effect  of  sun- 
shine on  a  landscape.  It  keeps  the  pupils  pleased  with 
themselves;  disposes  them  to  do  their  best;  and  gives 
them  a  liking  for  their  work.  And,  not  below  the 
teacher's  regard,  but  cementing  the  verj'  foundation 
of  her  influence,  is  the  glad  recognition  of  well-earned 
success,  and  sincere  regret  for  failure. 


Nova  Scotia  School  Report. 


We  have  just  receixed  the  Nova  Scotia  .Sc1kh)1  Report 
for  1894.  .  The  first  part  contains  the  superintendent's 
report ;  the  second  part,  the  statistical  tables  ;  and  the 
third  part,  the  reports  of  the  normal  school,  inspectorial 
districts,  special  institutions,  etc.  Tlie  frontispiece  is  a 
beautiful  representation  of  Pictou  Academy,  which  has 
been  for  several  years  under  the  able  principalship  of 
Mr.  Robert  McLellan,  formerly  inspector  of  District 
No.  9.  Elsewhere  the  new  school  house  at  Amherst  is 
shown.  In  regard  to  lieating,  ventilation,  and  fitness 
for  school  work,  it  more  than  compares  favorably  with 
any  other  school  building  in  Nova  Scotia.  These  beau- 
tiful cuts  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  report. 
They  will  be  useful  in  stirring  up  other  sections  to  make 
improvements  in  their  school-houses. 

The  superintendent's  report  covering  forty-three  pages 
merits  special  attention.  He  points  out  that  the 
school  year  has  been  one  of  remarkable  activity  in  educa- 
tional work.  There  were  thirty- two  teachers  more  than 
in  1893.  Onl}'  seven  per  cent  of  the  sections  were  with- 
out schools.  An  increase  of  twenty-two  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  normal  school  teachers  would  show  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  set  a  higher  value  on  experience 
and  professional  training.  Only  twenty-one  per  cent  of 
those  now  engaged  in  teaching  have  been  at  a  normal 
school.  On  an  average  the  salaries  were  higher  in  the 
advanced  grades,  but  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  Grade  D  teachers  and  a  lowering  of 
their  average  salaries.  The  common  school  course  of 
study,  which  in  the  first  place  wiis  drawn  up  by  the 
ablest  teachei-s  of  the  proxdnce,  has  been  simplified,  in 
that  less  memory  work  is  required.  The  three  R's 
receive  as  much  attention  as  ever  they  did.  The  pro- 
portion of  time  given  to  the  five  "  fundamental  disci- 
plines "  is  about  as  follow^  : — 

Language  fort}-  per  cent ;  mathematics  twenty-two 
per  cent ;  science  sixteen  per  cent ;  history  nine  per 
cent ;  and  manual  art  thirteen  per  cent.  This  is  believed 
to  1)6  a1)0ut  right.      The  high  school  course  has  also  been 
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simplified,  improved  and  adapted  to  the  average  health}' 
pupil.  Exceptional  cases  require,  not  a  weakened  course 
of  study,  but  ready  tact  and  sound  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Voluntary  examinations  are  now  held 
for  tlie  benefit  of  all  high  school  students  as  well  as  for 
teachers.  The  large  numbers  wishing  to  receive  govern- 
ment recognition  of  their  school  work  shows  how  great 
the  value  they  place  upon  the  privilege. 

Regarding  the  Chicago  Exposition  a  paragraph  from 
the  report  of  the  Executi\e  Commissioner,  Mr.  Laike, 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Nova  Scotia  had  352  exhibits  which  made  a  very 
neat  and  attractive  court.  While  it  was  not  so  exten- 
sive as  some  other  exhibits,  yet  for  showing  the 
thoroughness  of  Nova  Scotia's  school  methods,  the 
varied  character  of  her  educational  institutions,  and 
the  wide  diifusion  of  knowledge  amongst  her  people,  it 
answered  the  purpose  most  admirably,  the  kindergarten 
work  especially  of  pupils  five  and  six  years  old  being 
equal  to  that  of  pupils  of  seven  and  eight  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  subject  of  much  praise  by  visiting 
educationists.  Seven  awards  were  given,  and  the  diplo- 
mas testify  in  their  wording  to  the  correct  method  and 
the  general  excellence  of  Nova  Scotia's  school  system." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
unable  to  see  the  superintendent's  report,  we  give  a 
few  extracts. 

In  showing  tliat  there  is  a  remarl^able  development 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  trained  teachers,  he  says : 

"  The  rule  now  everywhere  is  a  professional  course  of 
training  for  a  term  of  from  one  to  three  years.  Until 
we  can  afibrd  to  do  a  little  more  in  this  direction  in 
Nova  Scotia,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  most  perfect 
course  of  study  in  the  world  will  produce  good  schools 
in  every  school  section.  The  school  can  never  be  like 
anything  else  than  the  teacher." 

In  speaking  of  music,  he  says: 

"  The  staft'  notation  of  music  proved  too  cumbrous  for 
successful  application  under  our  conditions.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  which  has 
made  possible  so  tremendous  a  revolution  in  school 
music  in  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  Ontario,  should  l)e 
enthusiastically  received  liere.  It  enables  us  to  savi; 
vei-y  much  time  and  effort,  and  accomplish  results  in 
the  majority  of  schools  impossible  under  the  old  con- 
ditions. And  what  is  the  time  absorbed  in  the  long 
school  day  of  the  average  school  in  this  health-giving, 
voice  and  ear  training,  and  "nerve"  restoring  exerci.se'!" 

He  credits  the  people's  representatives  with  adding 
two  new  text-books  on  hygiene  and  temperance  to  tlie 
prescril)ed  list. 

They  are  with  the  jiupils  tlie  best  liked  books  on  the 
prescribed  list.  They  are  attractive  as  readers,  inter- 
esting as  sources  of  information  on  common  things,  and 
beneficial  in  their  influence.  *  *  ♦  As  th(•^4e  Health 
Readers  also  .serve  as  reading  Ixjoks,  the   time  absorbed 


in  their  study  uiight  to  a  great  extent  be  counted  as 
spent  in  the  study  of  English. 

Training  in   accurate  observation  of  nature 

"Is  becoming  much  more  essential  for  success  in  the 
world  now  than  it  was  formerly.  While  useful  to  all,  it 
is  especiall}'  important  to  the  farming  and  horticultural 
industries.  Why  should  not  pupils  travelling  back  and 
forward  morning  and  afternoon  from  the  schools  in 
country  sections  be  amusing  and  instructing  themselves 
in  noticing  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  natural  law  in  the 
earth,  rock,  water,  vegetation,  air  and  sky  around  them? 
A  few  daily  hints  fi'om  a  competent  teacher  would 
enable  them  to  make  their  daily  tramp  to  school  more 
pleasant,  and  therefore  their  school  more  delightful.  *  * 
By  developing  this  side  of  the  school  life,  the  tendency 
will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  intelligent  young  men 
who  will  devote  themselves  to  the  producing  industries." 

N  There  is  so  much  of  value  in  this  report  that  we  may 
return  to  it  in  a  future  number  of  the  Review. 


Atlantic  Prcvince  Students  at  McGill. 

The  February  number  of  the  Review  contained  a 
list  of  students  from  the  Atlantic  Provinces  attending 
Cornell  University.  Below  we  give  a  list  of  students 
attending  McGill  University,  Monti-eal  : 

Faculty  OP  Medicine — Undergraduates. — R.  H.  Burrell, 
Yarmouth,  N.  8. ;  J.  E.  Callaghan,  Lake  Verd,  P.  E.  I. 
J.  J.  Doyle,  Halifax,  N.  S  ;  J.  A.  Johnston,  Kinkora,  P.  E. 
I.;  W.  Johnston,  Charlottetown,  P,  E.  I.;  J.  A.  Lockary 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B  ;  G.  P.  McDougall,  Lot  14,  P.  E  L 
W.  P.  McNally,  Summerside.  P.  E.  L;  C.  H.  Morris, 
Windsor,  N.  S. ;  L  H  Morse,  Bridgetown,  N.  S. ;  H.  W, 
Peppers,  Lower  St  Mary's,  N.  B  ;  H.  Smith,  Acadia  Mines, 
N.  S  ;  H.  M.  Stanfield,  Truro,  N.  S  ;  F.  W.  Tozer,  New 
castle,  N.  B. ;  J  B.  Trainer,  Kelly's  Cross,  P.  E  L  ;  S.  N. 
Bonnell,  Sydney,  N.  S  ;  J.  L.   Churchill,  Lockport,  N.  S 

F.  A.  Corbett,  B.  A  ,  Parrsboro,  N»  S. ;  M  Donahoe,  Car 
digan  Bridge,  P.  E.  L  ;  W.  K  Dunbar,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 
E.  C.  Fish,  B.  A.,  Newcastle,  N.  B.  ;  D.  Grant,  Pietou,  N 
8. ;  F.  W.  Wheeler,  B.  A  ,  Forenceville,  N.  B.  ;  T.  8.  Tup 
per,  Fredericton,  N.  B. ;  J.  A.  Sutherland,  River  John,  N 
S. ;  A.  Sterling,  Fredericton,  N.  B  ;  C.  P.  Stecves,  B.  A. 
Lower  Coverdale,  N.  B. ;  H.  A'  Smith,  North  Sydney,  N 
8. ;  R  E.  G.  Smith,  Woodstock,  N.  B. ;  R  B  Shaw,  Cove- 
head,  P.  E.  I  ;  J.  H.  Secord,  Summerside,  P.  E  I. ;  R  O. 
Ross,  B.  A.,  N.  E.  Margaree,  N.  8. ;  N.  Rea,  Huntingdon, 
N.  8. ;  A.  H.  Prescott,  Queensbury,  N.  B. ;  L.  R  Morse, 
B.  A.,  Laurancetown,  N  S.  ;  H  K.  McDonald,  Pietou,  N. 
8. ;  D.  H.  McAllister,  Belle  lale,  N.  B. ;  J.  F.  Macaulay, 
River  Dennis,  N.  S  ;  C.  C.  Alexander,  Fredericton,  N.  B. ; 
L.  X.  Anthony,  Berwick,  N.  S. ;  IL  J.  Chapman,  Port 
Elgin,  N.  B  ;  S.  Cummins,  B   A  ,  8t   Stephen,  N.  B  ;  St.C. 

G.  Gallant,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L;  J.  P.  Grant,  New 
Glasgow,  N.  S. ;  H.  N.  Keith,  Havelock,  N.  B. ;  J.  H. 
King,  Cbipman,  N.  B, ;  H.  T.  Knapp,  Sackville,  N.  B. ; 
G.  J.  McNally,  Upper  Kingsclear,  N.  B. ;  B.  8.  Price, 
Kings  Co.,  N.  B. ;  H.  M.  Shaw.  Berwick,  N.  8  ;  W.  W. 
Wickham,  Summerside,  N.  8. ;  W.  L.  Ellis,  St.  John,  N.  B. ; 
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G.  Alley,  Charlottetowo,  P.  E.  I. ;  —  Baifield,  Charlotte- 
town.  P.  E.  I  ;  J.  Bell,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. ;  Q.  C.  Corbett, 
St.  John,  N.'B. ;  Jas.  Chisholm.  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. ;  A. 
M  Covert,  Grand  Manan,  N.  B  ;  R.  E.  Delaney,  Cape 
Breton;  R  G.  Duncan,  Bathurst,  N.  B  ;  W.  J.  Egan, 
Sydney  Mines,  N.  S. ;  B.  Francis,  Sydney  Mines,  N.  S. ; 
J.  C  Houston,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. ;  J  Hart,  Cape  Breton; 
C.  H.  Haydon,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  J.  F.  Macaulay.  St. 
John,  N  B.  ;  T.  Morris,  St.  John,  N.  B  ;  C.  S.  Morton, 
St  John,  N  B. ;  J.  MacLeod,  Kentviile,  N  S. ;  F.  P. 
Patterson,  Saint  Martins,  N.  B. ;  W.  O.  Rose,  Lakeville, 
P.  E.  I  ;  A.  E.  Loden,  Petitcodiac,  N.  B  ;  A.  M.  Smith, 
Petitcodiac,  N.  B  ;  C.  B.  Trites,  Petitcodiac,  N.  B. ;  J. 
C.  Outhouse,  St.  Andrews,  N.  B. ;  L.  J.  O'Shaughnessy, 
Oldham,  N.  S 

Faculty  op  ARra^Unchigradiiates.-  Robt  J.  Douglas, 
Earltown,  N.  S. ;  Donald  M.  McLeod,  Springton,  P.  E.  I. ; 
Wm.  S.  Ferguson,  Marshfield,  P.  E  I. ;  Alf.  E.  Gordon, 
.Alberton,  P.  E.  I.;  John  C.  Robertson,  Kings  Co..  N.  B.  ; 
Major  H.  Macintosh,  Summerside.  P.  E.  I.;  Reginald  H. 
Rogers,  Alberton,  P.  E.  I. ;  J  L.  W.  Gill,  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I. ;  H.  S.  McLeod,  DunshafEnage,  P.  E  L  ;  T.  R. 
Macmillan,  Newhaven,  P.  E.  I. 

DoNALDA  Depabtment —  Undergraduates. — Susan  E.  Cam- 
eron, St.  John,  N.  B  ;  Katharine  H.  Travis,  Hampton,  N.  B. ; 
Margaret  L.  Holden,  St.  John,  N.  B  ;  Muriel  B.  Carr,  St. 
John,  N.  B  ;  Jeanette  C.  McPhail,  Orwell,  P.  E.  I. ;  Laura 
.A.  Young,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  [Graduated  in  Arts, 
June,   1894:  Agnes  L.  Warner.  St.  John,  N.   B  ] 

Demonstrator  in  the  Science  Faculty. — G.  S.  Smith, 
B.  Sc,  Petitcodiac,  N.  B. 

Science — 4th  ye<ir. — G.  S  Dobson,  Dorchester,  N.  B. ; 
M.  E.  Griffin,  Georgetown,  P  E.  I. ;  H.  M.  Scott,  Char- 
lottetown, P.  E.  I. ;  G.  D.  McDougall,  Amherst,  N.  S. ; 
J.  Primrose,  Pictou,  N.  S. ;  J.  R.  Scammell,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Srd  year.—U.  A.Chase,  Kentviile,  N.  S. ;  H.  E.  Huestis, 
Halifax,  N.  S. ;  H.  M.  Archibald,  Truro,  N.  S. ;  H.  A.  Bay- 
field, Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. ;  J.  W.  Gill,  Little  Tork,  P. 
E.  L ;  G.  G.  Hare,  St.  John,  N.  B.  :2r,d  year.—Mf.  T. 
Chamberlain,  Halifax,  N.  S  ;  J.  E.  Macdonald,  New  Glas- 
gow, N.  S.;  P.  W.  Macdonald,  West  Bay,  N.  S. ;  G.  D. 
MacKinnon,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.;  G.  R.  Macleod,  TJigg, 
P.  E.  I. ;  A.  B.  Newcombe,  Lakeville,  N.  S  ;  C.  D.  Simp- 
son, Westville,  N.  S  ;  Louis  Torston,  Pictou,  N.  S. ;  B.  C. 
Travis,  Hampton,  N.  B  1st  yiar.  —  U.  P.  Weldon,  St. 
John,  N.  B. ;  N.  C.  Mitchell,  Halifax,  N.  S  ;  J.  Pinder, 
St.  John,  N.  B. ;  E.  G.  Mathewson,  Brackley  Pt  ,  P.  E.  I. ; 
T.  Irving,  Vernon  River  Bridge,  P.  E.  I.  ;  W.  M.  Macphail, 
Orwell,  P.  E.  I  ;  T.  A.  Maclean,  Charlottetown,  P.  E  I,; 
G.  A.  McCarthy,  Moncton,  N.  B, ;  Ralph  Macdonald,  | 
Antigonish,  N.  8. ;  H.  P.  Archibald,  Antigonish,  N.  S. ; 
J.  T.  Hawker,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Pbbsbytbrian  College  (affiliated  with  McGill  Uni- 
versity)— 2nd  year,  Theology— J.  S.  Gordon,  B  A  ,  Alberton, 
P.  E.  I;  W.  M.  Townsend,  B.  A.,  Traveller's  Rest,  P.  E.  I. 
latyear.  Theology— Q.  D.  Ireland,  Alberton,  P.  E.  L  ;  H.  T. 
Murray,  Belleisle,  N.  B. 


Seed.s  2,000  years  old  liave  been  known  to  sprout. 


Teaching  Primary  Reading. 

Tlie  first  step  in  teaching  cliildren  to  read  is  to 
impress  some  valuable  idea  upon  their  minds.  Here 
full  pla_v  should  be  given  to  tlie  use  of  objects,  pictures, 
illustrations,  and  of  observation. 

The  second  step  is  to  give  and  teach  the  names  or 
objects  or  word-pictures.  The  idea  will  awaj's  be  best 
impressed  by  the  thing  itself,  if  possible;  or  by  some 
likeness  or  picture,  or  by  some  illustration;  then  the 
word  or  name-picture  must  be  a.s.sociated  with  the  thing, 
until  the  one  will  instantly  suggest  the  other;  the  same 
as  the  picture  of  a  lion  will  suggest  the  lion  himself. 

This  may  be  called  the  "  Word-Method "  following 
the  "Ideal-Method." 

The  third  step  is  to  analyze  each  word  learned,  into 
its  elementary  sounds,  and  then  re-combine  or  synthetize 
the  sounds  into  tlie  original  word  again. 

This  may  be  called  "The  Phonic  Method,"  and  it 
should  be  always  used  and  followed  up  until  the  child- 
ren can  easily  pronounce  each  new  word  at  sight 
perfectly,  or  as  soon  as  the  meaning  or  idea  is  given. 
This  exercise  should  be  continued  until  each  real  sound, 
in  the  new  name,  can  be  enunciated  and  then  re-com- 
bined or  sjTithetized. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  be  sure  that  the  children  have 
learned  the  common  name  of  the  letters  at  sight, 
which  are  used  to  represent  each  elementary  sound, 
and  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  letters  in  their  usual 
alphabetical  order. 

This  may  be  called  the  "Alphabetic  Method." 

The  fifth  step  is  to  make  use  of  the  new  words  learned, 
by  constructing  sentences  —  progi-essively,  from  simple 
to  more  complicated  forms. 

This  may  be  called  the  "Sentence  Method." 

The  sixth  step  is  to  teach  the  children  to  construct 
or  make  the  words  when  learned,  with  the  pencil  or 
chalk,  to  the  degree  of  perfection  that  may  lie  desirable. 

When  these  steps  have  been  properly  taken  :  there 
will  be  very  little  difficulty,  for  ordinary  children,  to 
read  any  common  or  ordinaiy  words  ;  but  when  new 
words  are  introduced,  they  must  be  learned  in  the  way 
above  pointed  out.  The  child  thus  taught  will  be  a 
distinct,  fluent  reader. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  easily  in  one  half  of  a 
common  school  year  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of 
other  necessary  training. 

But  in  order  to  perfect  this  "Eclectic  Method"  of 
teaching  first  lessons  in  reading,  I  have  selected  twelve 
words — monosyllabic,  object  words,  which  contain  all 
the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet,  and  represent 
twenty-four  of  our  forty-one  element^iry  sounds.  -No 
letter  in  tliese  twelve   words  represents  more  than '  one 
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sound.  Two  U's  represent  the  1  sound,  and  n  and  g 
represent  the  sound  of  ng.  These  are  the  twelve  words 
selected:  Cab,  lad,  hen,  fox,  jug,  wing,  3-ak,  map,  quill, 
rod,  vest,  and  adz. 

These  words  must  be  learned  objectively,  then  ana- 
lyzed and  sj-nthetized,  phonetically,  and  the  names  of 
each  letter,  or  of  the  letters  also,  representing  each 
word. 

This  is  (lone,  so  that  the  names  of  all  the  letters  may 
be  learned  before  the  pupil's  mind  is  confused  with 
more  than  one  sound  of  any  letter. 

When  the  words  on  the  first  chart  are  quite  familiar, 
then  I  introduce  the  seventeen  other  elementary  sounds, 
which  are  represented  by  the  following  sixteen  new, 
monosyllabic,  object  words;  whose  letters  have  been 
already  learned.  These  words  are  as  follows:  Cake^ 
ball,  car,  deer,  pipe,  rope,  church,  spoon,  foot,  flute, 
thumb,  scythe,  ship,  rouge,  boy  and  cow. 

Here  the  pupil  learns  for  the  first  time  that  many  of 
our  letters  represent  more  than  one  sound,  though  they 
have  learned  but  one  name. 

The  above  combination  and  modification  of  the  diiler- 
ent  methods  adopted  for  teaching  first  lessons  in  read- 
ing, is  the  best  possible  substitute  for  our  imperfect 
alphabet. 

I  have  proved  this  method  with  invariable  and  satis- 
factory success;  so  much  so,  that  children  taught  by  it 
leai-n  to  read  new  words  without  aid  from  the  teacher, 
and  l)ecome  ready,  distinct,  and  intelligent  readers. — 
Z.  Richards,  m  Public  School  Journal. 


Busy-Work. 

Emploj-ment  of  the  children  at  their  desks,  or  what 
we  ordinarily  term  "busy-work,"  is  a  subject  to  which 
we  need  to  give  considerable  attention  and  forethought, 
if  we  would  make  the  most  of  its  possibilities.  Too 
often  it  is  crowded  out  in  our  preparation,  and  we 
assign  something,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that  fails 
to  produce  the  direct  benefit  that  would  be  derived 
from  work  more  carefully  considered.  An  error  that  is 
apt  to  arise  out  of  this  consists  in  a  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  work.  The  same  "busy- work"  assigned  day 
after  day  naturally  loses  all  interest  'for  the  child.  I 
have  l)een  in  classes  in  which  I  never  saw  any  busy- 
work  given  other  than  writing  a  "copy"  or  "numbers." 
Of  course,  perfection  is  never  reached  without  a  great 
amount  of  practice  and  repetition,  but  that  does  not 
necessitate  a  total  absence  of  variety  in  the  seat  occu- 
pation. 

Let  me  consider  to-day  some  of  the  facts  that  should 
guide  us  in  selecting  "bu.sy-work"  for  our  pupils,  and 
the    rules    that   apply    to   it.       Teachers   in    ungraded 


schools  are  constantlj'  using  it,  as  there  are  but  few 
exercises  or  recitations  that  can  be  taken.with  the  class 
as  a  whole;  in  the  lower  di\'isions  of  our  graded  schot)ls 
where  we  have  two  or  three  sections,  we  always  need 
employment  for  part  of  the  class. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  children  are  employed, 
although  even  valueless  work  is  better  than  idleness; 
the  exercises  should  be  of  such  a  nature  and  be  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  definitely  to  the  knowledge 
and  power  of  the  child.  With  this  as  the  primary 
object,  it  should  likewise  aim  at  a  cultivation  of  I'ight 
habits  of  work,  accuracy,  neatness,  diligence  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

The  work  should  generally  be  connected  with  the 
preceding  lesson.  There  are  usually  some  points  that 
can  be  best  impressed  by  work  done  on  the  slates  by 
the  pupils.  Suppose  a  class  to  have  had  at  the  board  a 
lesson  on  the  sound  belonging  to  the  combination  "  ou." 
For  "busy- work"  they  are  asked  to  write  ten  words 
containing  the  sound,  and  then  with  them  write  sen- 
tences. For  example:  Words — Our,  sour,  flour,  stout, 
round,  found,  ground,  pound,  etc.  Sentences — (1)  Our 
cat  was  lost.  (2)  The  milk  is  sour.  (3)  Ma  bakes 
with  flour.      (4)  That  is  a  stout  man,  etc. 

In  geography,  after  teaching  a  physical  feature,  a 
natural  exercise  would  be  to  make  a  drawing,  and 
describe,  or  write  a  story  about  it.  Any  quantity  of 
exercises  may  be  given  in  language,  and  many  of  these 
have  the  additional  value  of  training  the  observant 
faculties.      Examples : 

(1)  Name  ten  objects  you  see  in  the  school-room. 

(2)  Name  ten  things  you  saw  on  the  way  to  school. 

(3)  Name  five  red  objects  in  the  school-room. 

(4)  Name  five  white  objects  in  the  school-room. 
Complete  statements  are,  of  course,  required  in.  these 

exercises. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  partieulai's  regarding  the 
various  kinds  of  "busy-work;"  they  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  thoughtful  teacher.  I  have  found  it  a 
safe  rule  neverto  assign  work,  theobject  of  which  I  cannot 
clearly  see.  Useful,  developing,  interesting,  and  in- 
creasing in  difiiculty  the  work  should  be.  Every  half 
hour's  work  should  "tell"  in  the  progress  and  well- 
being  of  the  children. 

The  blackboard  curtain  may  be  called  into  use  in 
connection  with  the  busy-work.  Exercises  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  might  be  placed  on  the  board  the  night 
previous,  or  in  the  morning  before  .school  opens,  'and 
remain  covered  until  occasion  for  using  them  arrives. 

Another  rule  that  applies  to  the  work  is  that  it  shall 
always  l)e  examined  in  some  way.  A  certain  number 
of  errors  are  sure  to  be  made,  and  these,  if  not  corrected. 
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are  bound  to  he  repeat*-(l.  If  want  of  time  be  the 
excuse  given  for  neglectinj;  to  examine  the  slat*s,  I 
would  say  shorten  the  recitation  or  lesson  and  take 
time.  The  ordinary  child  is,  unfortunately,  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  persevere  in  doing  his  best  at  all  times 
when  he  is  almost  certain  the  work  will  never  meet  the 
eye  of  his  teacher. 

If  some  systematic  plan  \ye  adopted,  the  work  of 
examining  and  correcting  slates  need  occupy  but  very 
little  time.  Frequently  the  slates  may  be  examined 
when  the  children  are  at  the  board  for  a  lesson,  that  is, 
they  take  their  slates  with  them  to  lie  corrected  or 
marked ;  or  they  may  file  past  the  teacher  ius  she  stands 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  room.  Another  plan  requires 
the  slates  to  be  held  in  an  almost  vertical  position, 
while  the  teacher  passes  from  one  to  another  and  marks 
them.  At  recess  and  noon  slates  may  l)e  left  on  the 
desks,  and  at  night  they  may  be  collected.  There  may 
l>e  other  and  more  thorough  plans  than  any  of  these  I 
have  mentioned;  I  care  not  what  the  system  is,  so  long 
as  it  is  a  preventive  of  careless  habits  of  work.  Time 
devoted  to  the  formation 'of  good  habits  is  well  spent. — 
Rhoda  Lee  in  Toronto  Edticational  Journal. 


The  Value  of  Memory  Gems. 

Some  memory  gem  should  be  always  upon  the  board 
in  every  school-room.  If  the  children  cannot  read  it, 
still  let'  it  appear  for  the  ser\'ice  it  may  do  the  teacher. 
It  helps  to  give  the  thought  wings  and  to  lift  the  ideal 
out  of  the  treadmill,  which  the  routine  of  the  school 
may  so  easily  become.  Some  teachers  open  their  school 
with  the  repetition  of  the  memory  gems  which  the 
children  have  learned,  others  close  the  day's  work  with 
the  same  exercise,  "I  like  to  begin  the  day  well," 
says  one;  "I  like  to  send  the  children  home  with  a 
good  thought  in  their  minds,"  rejoins  the  other.  Both 
are  right.  The  writer  remembers  a  silver-haired  old 
man  whose  eyes  would  glow  and  whose  face  would  be 
illumined  as  he  repeated  long  extracts  from  Goldsmith's 
"  Deserted  Village,"  or  from  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man," 
which  he  had  committed  to  memory  as  a  boy  in  school. 
Over  and  over  again,  the  pictures  which  the  poet  paints 
so  well  had  gladdened  his  thought;  over  and  over  again 
his  mind  was  carried  back  to  the  happy  days  of  child- 
hood, when  he  learned  his  lesson.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  times  the  poet's  picture  comforted  him  and  in- 
spired him?  To  many  a  life  the  strong  words  of  the 
psalms  come  back  in  the  same  way,  with  healing  and 
inspiration  at  times  of  deepest  need,  when  no  other  help 
is  near.  These  seeds  have  been  sowed  in  childhood  to 
bear  fruit  a  hundredfold  in  mature  life.  We  cannot 
spare  these  lessons  from  our  school-room.  There  must 
be  time  for  the  storj',  the  poem,  and  the  memoi-y  gem.- 
Exchanye. 


My  Bobin. 

When  I  was  a  child,  beside  our  door, 
In  a  green  and  spreading  sycamore, 
There  sung  each  mornlDg,  with  note  as  clear 
As  a  crystal  brook,  and  full  of  cheer, 
A  robin. 

I  watched  his  plumage  in  childish  glee, 
And  fancied  he  sung  his  song  for  me  ; 
And  the  melody  lingers  in  heart  and  brain. 
Making  me  often  a  child  again — 
My  robin. 

I  look  for  his  coming  in  early  spring. 
When  the  croous  opens,  and  maples  bring 
Their  crimson  tassels  to  kiss  the  breeze, 
And  the  sunshine  dallies  with  new  leaved  trees, — 
My  robin. 

I  hear  him  sing  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
And  the  stars  come  out  o'er  the  silent  town  ; 
But  there's  never  a  harsh  or  mournful  note. 
That  wells  afresh  from  the  warbler's  throat, — 
My  robin. 

And  I  learn  a  lesson  of  hope  and  cheer 
That  carries  me  on  from  year  to  year  ; 
To  sing  in  the  shadow  as  in  the  sun, 
Doing  my  part  till  the  work  is  done,— 
My  robin. 

—Sarah  K.  Ballon. 


A  Combination  Exercise. 
Spelling,  Langoage,  and  Ethics. 

Is  any  teacher  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  com- 
bine her  studies  in  order  to  get  them  all  in? 

The  following  plan  has  helped  me  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, for  it  includes  spelling,  language,  and  ethics. 
Previous  to  dictation,  I  drill  on  the  spelling  of  the  more 
difficult  words,  sometimes  allowing  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  remain  on  the  board,  for  I  think  it  better  to  copy 
a  word  than  spell  it  incorrectly.  Allowing  the  pupils 
to  end  the  stories  as  they  please,  furnishes  an  opportun- 
ity for  originality;  and  morals,  self-taught,  are  always  the 
most  effective.  The  exercises  are  short,  that  they  may 
not  infringe  on  time  allotted  to  other  studies. 
Dictation. 

When  Willie  came  to  school  this  morning,  he  saw  a 
piece  of  orange  peel  on  the  sidewalk.  He  stopped  and 
pushed  it  off  into  the  gutter. 

Now  you  may  write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  his 
reason  was  for  pushing  it  off. 

Frank's  father  gave  him  a  five-cent  piece,  Wednesday 
morning.  On  his  way  to  school  Frank  spent  a  cent  for 
candy.  The  lady  made  a  mistake,  and  gave  him  back 
five  pennies. 

What  do  you  think  Frank  did? 

Maud  was  on  her  way  to  the  store  for  her  mamma. 
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Just  ahead  of  her  she  saw  a  little  girl  drop  a  cent. 
Maud  ran  and  picked  it  up. 

Write  what  )'ou  think  ]\Iaud  did  with  it. 

Herbert  and  Fred  were  snow-balling  with  their  play- 
mates after  school.  Fred  tried  to  hit  a  post,  but  the 
snow-ball  went  through  a  bay  window  instead. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  he  did  about  it? 

Mary  had  the  mumps,  and  had  to  stay  home  from 
school  a  week.  While  she  was  sick,  Jennie  picked  a 
bunch  of  violets  and  carried  it  to  her. 

What  do  you  think  Mary  thought  when  she  saw 
Jennie  come  in  with  the  flowers?  , 

Mabel  did  not  know  how  to  do  one  example  in 
arithmetic,  and  Alice  had  a  perfect  slate.  By  turning 
her  head  a  little,  Mabel  could  see  Alice's  slate. 

What  do  you  think  she  did  ^ —  Primary  Education. 


A  Primary  History  lesson. 

The  children  (twenty  in  number)  were  only  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  and  I  wished  much  to  hear  how  they 
would  be  taught  history.  The  teacher  solved  the  ques- 
tion very  easily  by  telling  them  the  story  of  Ulysses,  to 
which  she  joined  on,  in  some  way  that  I  did  not  quite 
understand,  the  tale  of  Oi-pheus  and  Eurydice.  It  was 
chiefly  the  latter  with  which  she  dealt,  and  she 
told  it  with  uninterrupted  ease  and  fluency  to  a  highly 
appreciative  audience.  At  the  close  she  asked  many 
questions,  which  were  answered  in  a  way  that  showed 
that  no  parts  of  the  story  had  escaped  attention. 

I  wished  to  hear  what  the  teacher  had  to  say  about 
teaching  little  children  hi.stoi-y;  so  I  asked  her  whether 
she  called  those  stories  history.  Her  answer  (in  which 
I  fully  agreed)  was  that  stories  of  this  kind — that  is, 
which  excite  the  imagination  and  yet  have  a  sort  of 
historical  foundation,  and  bear  historical  names — are 
the  only  basis  you  can  lay  for  history-teaching  in  the 
case  of  such  young  children.  "Better,"  I  enquired, 
"than  even  the  history  of  the  Fatherland?"  "Yes," 
she  replied,  "  the  history  of  the  Fatherland  is  too  diffi- 
cult." I  found,  in  fact,  that  in  this  class  there  was  no 
bothering  of  little  children  with  dates,  which  to  them 
could  have  no  meaning,  nor  exposition  of  ready  cut-and- 
dried  judgment  (conveyed  only  in  .single  epithets)  of 
persons  about  whom  the  children  knew  no  facts  which 
could  warrant  the  judgment. 

I  am  quite  persuaded  that  nnich  of  our  teaching  of 
history  to  young  children  is  almost  innnoral,  as  involv- 
ing the  systematic  implantation  of  prejudices  which 
take  deep  root,  and  often  produce  very  undesirable 
fruits.  Dr.  Arnolfl  recoininciided  tliat  cliildren  should 
be  taught  history  by  means  of  striking  stories,  told  as 
stories,  with  the  afldition  of  jjictures,  which  would  make 
the  interest  more  varied, — Joseph  Payne,  visit  to  Ger- 
man schools. 


A  Scholar's  Busy  life. 

At  seven,  John  Fiske,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  was  reading  CiBsar,  and  had  read  llollin, 
Josephus,  and  Goldsmith's  Greece.  Before  he  was 
eight  he  had  read  the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  good 
deal  of  Milton,  Bunyan,  and  Pope.  He  began  Greek  at 
nine.  By  eleven  he  had  read  Gibbon,  Robertson,  and 
Prescott,  and  most  of  Froissart,  and  at  the  same  age 
wrote  from  memory  a  chronological  table  from  B.  c.  1 000 
to  A.  D.  1820,  filling  a  quarto  blank  book  of  sixty  pages. 
At  twelve  he  had  read  most  of  the  Collectanea  Grceca 
Majora,  by  the  aid  of  a  Greek-Latin  dictionary,  and  the 
next  year  had  read  the  whole  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus, 
Sallust,  and  Suetonius,  and  much  of  Livy,  Cicero,  Ovid, 
Catullus,  and  Juvenal.  At  the  same  time  he  had  gone 
through  Euclid,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  sur- 
veying and  navigation,  and  analytical  geometr}',  and  was 
well  on  into  the  differential  calculus.  At  fifteen  he  could 
read  Plato  and  Herodotus  at  sight,  and  was  beginning 
German.  Within  the  next  year  he  was  keeping  his 
diary  in  Spanish,  and  was  readijig  French,  Italian  and 
Portuguese.  He  began  Hebrew  at  seventeen,  and  took 
up  Sanskrit  the  next  year.  Meanwhile  this  Omnivor- 
ous reader  was  delving  in  science,  getting  his  knowledge 
from  books  and  not  from  the  laboratory  or  the  field. 
He  averaged  twelve  hours'  study  daily,  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  before  he  was  sixteen,  and  afterward  nearly 
fifteen  hours  daily,  working  with  persistent  energy;  yet 
he  maintained  the  most  robust  healtli,  and  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  out  of  door  life. — From  a  biographical 
sketch  of  John  Fiske  published  by  Houghfon,  Mifiin 
(&  Co.,  Boston. 


From  returns  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  it  appears  that 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  the  pupils, 
teachers  and  expenditure  were  as  follows  in  the  four 

years  named  : 

Pupils  enrolled.  Teachers.  Expenditure. 

1889-90 12,722,581  a63,922  $140,506,715 

1890-91     13,048,282  368,385  148,738,251 

1891-92 13,203,786  373,204  155,982,942 

1892-93 13,442,008  380,618  163,359,016 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  four  years  named 
the  number  of  male  teachers  has  decreased  year  by  year 
from  125,525  in  1890  to  121,717  in  1893,  while  the 
number  of  female  teachers  has  increased  from  238,397 
to  258,901. 

A  man  found  a  ten  dollar  bill.  He  paid  the  grocer 
and  took  a  receipt.  The  grocer  paid  the  real  estate 
agent  the  money  for  rent.  The  agent  paid  the  ten 
dollars  to  the  num  who  owned  the  property  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  man  who  lost  the  bill.  He  deposited 
the  bill  in  the  bank  and  it  was  returned  to  him  as  a 
counterfeit.  Was  there  anything  lost  or  made  by  any- 
body in  this  series  of  transactions? 
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Culture  in  Teachers. 

Inseparably  connected  with  love  of  study,  knowledf^e 
of  child-nature,  anil  practical  methods  of  teaching,  there 
must  he  in  the  complete  eiiuipnient  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fessional spirit  that  essential  qualification  most  aptly 
called  culture.  Culture  is  that  instinctive  feeling  of 
refinement  and  delicacy  which  leatls  evei-y  true  teacher 
tfl  treat  each  chikl  courteously,  kindly,  in  a  genuine 
manly  and  womanly  way.  This  is  made  up  of  two 
parts,  morals  anil  mannei-s.  Professors  and  teachers 
are  sometimes  guilty  of  lack  of  good  manners  in  their 
schoolrooms  toward  their  pupils,  who  would  be  heartily 
ashamed  if  charged  with  the  same  ofl'ence  in  society. 
The  long  hours  passed  in  contact  with  teachers  by 
pupils  in  the  earliest  and  most  impressible  years  fill 
their  memories  with  the  manners,  good,  bad,  or  indiiFer- 
ent,  which  subsequent  training  finds  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible wholly  to  erase ;  the  fine  courtesy,  gentle  learn- 
ing, kindly  look,  voice  and  manner  of  teachers  are  never, 
lost  on  the  tender  tablets  of  a  child's  conception. — 
diaries  R.  Skinner. 


In  an  able  paper  in  the  loioa  Teacher  Supt.  Kratz, 
of  Sioux  City,  on  the  question  as  to  what  subject  should 
be  the  centre  in  school  work,  says  : 

"  Because  histoi-y  possesses  high  value  as  a  character  builder, 
because  its  subject  matter  is  in  itself  deeply  interesting,  and 
because  it  easily  leads  into  the  other  subjects  of  the  school 
course,  it  is  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum, 
but  because  it  in  itself  does  not  furnish  sufficient  material  for 
a  good  backbone  throughout  the  entire  eight  years  of  the 
course,  and  because  it  is  not  the  strongest  stimulator  of 
thought,  it  cannot  alone  be  given  the  foremost  place. 

"Because  nature  study  affords  excellent  training  for  the 
development  of  some,  not  all  of  the  essential  elements  of 
character,  because  it  f  urnislies  an  abundance  of  material  out  of 
which  to  construct  the  backbone  of  the  course,  because  its 
subject  matter  will  easily  arouse  the  most  absorbing  interest, 
because  it  ranks  foremost  as  a  stimulator  of  thought  and 
mental  activity,  and  because  it  easily  lends  itself  to  the  work 
of  CO  ordination,  its  claims  to  the  foremost  place  is  strong, 
but  because  it  does  not  rank  as  high  as  the  history  group  in 
well-rounded  character  building,  it,  alone,  cannot  be  made  the 
centre  of  school  work. 

"In  the  grouping  of  school  subjects  language,  as  reading 
and  literature  study,  is  classed  with  history;  as  the  technical 
study  of  grammar,  it  is  classed  with  the  formal  studies 
It  has,  therefore  a  right  to  share  the  strong  point  of 
both  the  history  and  formal  groups,  viz  ,  highest  value  in 
character  building,  and  an  indispensable  key  to  knowledge. 
Because  of  these  strong  considerations  language  must  also  be 
given  a  prominent  place 

"With  nature  study,  then,  as  the  strongest  stimulator  of 
thought,  with  language  to  clothe  that  thought  in  words,  and 
with  history  to  round  out  moral  character,  we  form  our  three- 
fold subject  around  which  school  work  should  centre." 


School  libraries  are  now  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
town,  though  it  is  still  necessary  to  urge  the  teachers  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  subject.  Wherever  the  plan 
has  been  only  partially  successful  fault  seems  to  be 
attributable  to  those  in  charge  of  the  schools.  One 
form  of  complaint  is,  that  they  do  not  properly  look 
after  the  care  of  the  books.  These  are  needlessly,  torn 
and  defaced  because  children  are  not  instructed  regard 
ing  ways  of  using  and  caring  for  them.  They  are  wet, 
torn,  smutched  and  otherwise  injured  by  little  folks  who 
do  not  receive  either  at  home  or  in  the  school  the  in- 
struction which  enables  them  to  be  intelligently  careful 
of  the  books.  Every  teacher  should  make  this  a  subject 
of  instruction  as  part  of  the  work  of  fitting  the  child  for 
modern  life.  Some  teachers  do  not  help  the  children  to 
select  books  and  to  get  out  of  them  the  interest  and 
help  they  may  afford.  Something  is  certainly  lacking 
in  a  teacher  who  fails  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
such  work. 


Less  than  two  months  ago  a  truth-loving  woman  took 
charge  of  a  school  notorious  for  its  rudeness  and  un- 
truth. The  other  day  a  boy  came  to  her  of  his  own 
accord  and  confessed  to  the  breaking  of  a  window 
glass,  saying,  "I  am  not  going  to  sneak."  That  boy 
was  among  the  oldest  in  falsehood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term.  In  so  short  a  time  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  pride  and  honor  with  those  pupils  to  speak  the  truth. 
—  Exchange. 

aUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

A.  L  M  — On  a  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour  a  cannon  fires  n  ball  with  a  velocity  of  30  miles  an 
hour  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  train.  What  will  be 
the  relative  positions  of  the  train  and  the  ball  one  hour  after 
the  ball  was  fired  ? 

Before  this  question  could  be  solved  it  would  be 
necessary  to  know  the  weight  of  the  train,  the  height 
of  the  cannon,  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind, 
and  very  many  other  circumstances.  Let  these  ele- 
ments, however,  be  all  ignored,  and  the  question  would 
he,  simple,  but  valueless,  even  for  mental  training. 


A.  B.  C  — (1)  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  199,  IV, 
Ex.  5. 

Add  10%  to  A's  and  he  would  have  1.37 -5  bbls.  of  B's 
quality.  ToC'sadd5j\%  and  he  would  have  237-]-\ 
bbls.  of  A's  quality.  To  this  add  10%  and  C  would 
have  261  bbl.s.  of  B's  quality.  500  bbls.  .sold  at  $7  = 
S3500. 

Deduct  commission  at  4%,  there  would  remain  $3360. 
Let  this  be  divided  in  the  ratios  of  the  number  of  barrels 
sent  by  each  one  if  reduced  to  B's  quality,  that  is  in  the 
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ratio  of  137-5  for  A,  150  for  B  and  261  for  C.  The 
sum  is  548-5."  Then  A  would  receive  |f J'.f  of  f.3360 
=  $842.30;  B  flJ..  of  $3360  ^$918.87;  and  C  f  JJ,.j 
of  $3360  =  $1598.83. 

Note.  —  Of  course  tliis  is  not.  .strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  tlu-  ([uestion,  Imt  it  is  the  usual 
solution. 


(2)  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  200,  V,  Ex.  5. 
There  would  be  15  paj^ments.' 
$100  insurance  would  cost  15  x  $2-8674  =  $4301 1. 
The  apparent  gain  would  be   $100  -  $43-01 1  =  $56-989. 
$     56-989  =  gainon$100. 
$1709.69    =    ..       "    $3000  nearly. 


p.  R  _(i)  -Will  the  power  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
inclined  plane  move  through  the  hypotenuse  of  the  plane  in 
drawing  the  weight  all  the  way  up  ? 

This  question  is  indefinite.  When  the  power  is 
spoken  of  as  acting  parallel  to  the  base,  it  is  assumed 
that  it  remains  so,  though  acting  at  a  continually  in- 
creasing distance  from  the  base  as  the  object  ascends. 


(2)  A  plank  12  feet  long  and  weighing  24  pounds  is  sup- 
ported by  two  props,  one  of  which  is  one  foot  from  one  end, 
the  other  three  feet  from  the  other  end.  Find  the  pressure 
on  each  prop. 

The  first  prop  will  be  5  feet  from  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  other  3  feet  from  the  centre. 

Let  P  =  pressure  on  one  prop,  then  the  pressure  on 
the  other  will  be  24  -  P. 

Then3xP  =  (24-P)x5. 

P=  15  =  pressure  on  one  prop. 
24  -  15  =  pressure  on  the  other  prop. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  Superior  School  at  Hopewell  Hill,  Albert  County, 
N.  B.,  A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  principal,  has  just  added  to  its 
natural  science  collection  a  typical  series  of  Canadian 
minerals  and  rocks  from  the  Geological  Survey  at  Ottawa. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  Inspector  Smith 
expects  to  visit  the  schools  on  the  I.  C.  R.,  from  Berry's 
Mills  to  Acadiaville  Siding,  and  the  graded  schools  in 
Shediac,  Dorchester,  Sackville,  and  Moncton. 


Stellarton,  N.  8.,  High  School,  has,  through  the  generosity 
of  its  citizens,  secured  a  new  and  beautiful  Canada  en- 
sifn.  Over  $20  00  was  collected  by  four  luipils,  and  the 
balance,  after  paying  for  the  flag,  has  been  used  as  a  succes- 
ful  inducement  to  bring  in  the  water. 

Mr.  K.  J  Martin,  of  Summerside,  P  E,  I  ,  recently 
delivered,  in  that  town,  an  able  and  jiractical  lecture, 
taking  for  his  sulijcct,  "  Common  School  Education."  He 
concluded  that  common  school  work  is  hampered  by  higher 


studies — that  too  much  attention  was  given   to   the  pupil 
aiming  for  college  to  the  detriment   of  the  average  pupil — 
that  education  should  have  a  more  practical  turn,   and  that 
the  natural  sciences  should  receive  more  attention  in  all  our" 
schools. 


The  schools  at  Georgetown,  P.  E.  I.,  were  closed  for  a 
week,  owing  to  the  belief  that  there  were  some  cases  of 
diphtheria  in  the  town.  The  alarm  proving  false,  the  schools 
were  re-opened  on  the  4th  ult. 


John  McSwain,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Queen  Square  School, 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I  ,  has  been  requested  to  act  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Botanical  Club  of  Canada,  for  P.  E.  Island,  in 
place  of  the  late  T.  Bain,  Esq.  Mr  McSwain  is  already 
taking  steps  to  get  the  schools  interested  in  making  collec- 
tions in  connection  with  the  club. 


The  trustees  of  Bayside,  Charlotte  County,  have  provided 
an  excellent  terrestrial  globe  for  the  school.  This  is  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation. 


,  The  handsome  school-house  recently  built  at  Moannes, 
Charlotte  County,  accidentally  took  fire  and  was  burned 
before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  save  it.  Another  house 
will  be  built  at  once. 

By  means  of  a  concert  the  school  at  Brookville,  St.  John 
County,  taught  by  Miss  Laura  R.  Wilson,  raised  eighteen 
dollars.  This  sum  will  be  devoted  to  grading  the  school 
grounds. 

Miss  Ella  Lahey,  teacher  at  Golden  Grove.  St.  John  Co., 
by  means  of  a  school  concert  recently  raised  a  very  respect- 
able amount,  which  will  be  used  to  procure  apparatus  for 
her  school. 


Miss  Annie  B.  Honeywill,  teacher  at  Sea  Dog  Cove,  West- 
field,  Kings  County,  realized  eighteen  dollars  from  a  school 
entertainment.  This  she  proposes  to  devote  to  the  purchase 
of  a  globe  and  other  needful  apparatus. 


Miss  Isabel  Black,  teacher  at  Scotch  Ridge,  Charlotte 
County,  by  means  of  a  Christmas  eve  school  entertainment 
raised  18.60.  This  she  will  devote  to  the  purposes  of  im- 
proved apparatus  and  furniture  for  her  school-room. 

Inspector  Carter  expects  to  be  engaged  with  the  schools 
of  St.  John  City  (south  and  west  ends)  during  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  April. 

Mr.  C.  J  Morrison,  teacher  at  Beaconsfield,  St.  John 
County,  who  has  been  so  seriously  ill,  is  making  good  pro- 
gress toward  recovery. 

No  session  of  the  N.  B.  Provincial  Teachers'  Institute 
will  be  held  in  1895. 


On  Edgehill,  Windsor,  stands  an  imposing  looking  edifice 
—  the  youngest  but  the  most  vigorous  of  our  private  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  girls.  Established  as  late  as 
January,  1891,  it  has  already  as  many  as  seventy-two  board- 
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era,  besides  a  number  of  day  pupils,  and  a  stafi  of  twelve 
teachers.  Its  finances  are  managed  by  Dr.  Hind,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  are  well  managed.  The  situation 
is  almost  ideal — commanding  a  view  of  an  extensive  range 
of  country  with  the  beautiful  Avon  in  the  foreground  — 
reminding  one  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  overlooking  the 
Connecticut  river.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  covering 
over  eight  acres,  showing  a  considerable  variety  within  itself 
of  natural  and  artificial  scenery — plateaus,  terraces,  tobogan 
slides,  tennis  courts,  skating  rinks,  hedges,  etc. 

Already  this  school  is  as  well  equipped  as  many  larger 
women's  colleges,  with  an  isolated  hospital,  a  pretty  flower- 
garden,  a  capacious  laundry,  and  even  a  dairy,  which 
supplies  an  abundance  of  pure  milk  — that  prime  necessity 
for  healthful  bodily  growth.  Miss  Machin,  the  principal, 
so  favorably  known  in  Quebec  and  New  Yoik  as  a  teacher, 
has  attracted  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  and 
the  United  States.  Her  assistants  were  selected  by  herself 
in  England,  and  she  is  responsible  to  the  Board  for  their 
success,  while  they  are  responsible  to  her.  Recently  the 
writer  spent  a  delightful  half-day  in  looking  over  the 
grounds  and  the  buildings,  and  in  hearing  the  recitations  in 
several  subjects  Although  this  institution  modestly  assumes 
the  title  "School  for  Girls,"  yet  there  are  several  classes 
doing  collegiate  work.  We  heard  cla.'-ses  in  geography,  the 
history  of  art  and  mathematics.  A  recitation  in  critical 
literature,  conducted  by  Miss  Ashworth,  was  particularly 
interesting.  Physical  recreations  receive  the  attention 
which  they  deserve.  The  opportunities  are  good,  and  they 
are  fully  utilized.  A  drill  in  calisthenics,  by  Sergeant 
Cunningham,  showed  the  secret  of  the  good  position,  fine 
bearing,  and  the  easy,  self-possessed  and  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  young  ladies  in  the  Class-rooms  and  halls  and 
on  the  play-ground.  The  giils  who  thus  build  up  a  healthy 
physique — w  hose  manners  and  morals  are  formed  amid  these 
happy  home-like  scenes,  will  do  more  to  mould  the  destinies 
of  their  country  than  their  more  intellectual  but  less  wisely 
trained  sisters. 


Principal  Kennedy,  of  the  Halifax  Academy,  has  invited 
several  prominent  public  speakers  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  library.  He  was  very  fortunate  in  securing  at  the  be- 
ginning the  Rev.  Dyson  Hague,  whose  talk  to  the  pupils  on 
the  causes  of  success  will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  and  will 
itself  be  one  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  an  inspiration,  as  long 
as  it  is  remembered. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


A  First  Step  in  Edclid,  by  J.  G.  Bradshaw;  London: 
MacMillan  &  Co  Price  Is.  6d.  This  admirable  little  book 
contains  nearly  all  the  devices  that  we  either  have  used  or 
have  seen  others  use  for  making  the  first  twelve  propositions 
of  Euclid  intelligible  to  dull  beginners.  It  will  therefore 
be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  young  teacher.  It  leaves 
no  possible  misconception  of  the  pupil  unexplained.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  judiciously  used,  and  used  only  by  the 
teacher^otherwise  it  would  leave  nothing  for  the  pupil  to 
do  but  memory  work. 


Common  Errors  in  Whiting  and  Speaking,  what  they 
are  and  how  to  avoid  them,  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  M,  A. 
Woolfall  Publishing  Ci)mpany,  New  York.  This  is  a  very 
neat  and  attractive  little  volume  of  128  pages.  The  writer, 
in  a  charming  introduction  in  which  he  disarms  the  hostility 
of  those  who  murder  the  Queen's  English  by  confessing  that 
he  is  one  of  the  number,  proceeds  to  take  up  common  errors 
of  speech,  and  in  a  very  original  and  interesting  way  shows 
us  how  to  avoid  them.  But  he  very  properly  places  outside 
the  pale  of  possible  instruction  the  barbarians  who  say,  "  I 
seen  "  and  "  I  done."     It  is  a  sealed  book  to  them. 


Forty  Lessons  in  Cl.ki  Modelling,  price  30  cents; 
Illustrative  Blackboard  Sketching,  price  30  cents; 
TuE  Child:  His  Studies  and  Occupation,  price  15  cents; 
New  Year  and  Midwinter  Exehcises,  price  25  cents. 
All  in  paper  covers  Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
New  York.  Teachers  will  find  much  practical  assistance  in 
these,  especially  the  first  two,  where  by  means  of  brief 
directions  and  illustrations,  and  skilful,  persistent  practice, 
good  practical  results  can  be  attained  by  the  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  teacher. 


Choice  Reading.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  in  a  neat 
little  volume  favorite  chapters  from  favorite  books  included 
in  their  school  libraries.  The  selections  embrace  stories 
fiom  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  ^sop's 
Fables,  Scott's  Poems,  and  others. 

Burke's  Speeches,  edited  by  F.  G.  Selby,  M.  A.  (Oxon), 
pp.  328,  price  3s.  6d.  Published  by  MacMillan  &  Co., 
Loudon.  The  following  speeches  are  contained  in  this 
volume:  American  Taxation,  Conciliation  with  America,  and 
Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol.  These  are  published  with 
an  introduction,  containing  an  admirable  account  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Burke,  and  notes,  explanatory  of  historical  and 
difficult  passages  in  the  text. 

Lessons  in  the  New  Geography,  by  Spencer  Trotter, 
M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pages  182;  price  $1.00.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co  ,  Boston.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  lays  down  the 
sound  principle  that  "  the  true  spirit  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion is  not  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  but  in  the 
attitude  of  thought  toward  a  subject."  He  makes  geography 
a  part  not  only  of  nearly  every  other  study  such  as  history, 
literature,  natural  science,  but  makes  it  a  part  of  the  every 
day  life  of  the  student  by  stimulating  him  to  the  observation 
of  daily  occurrences  and  natural  phenomena.  It  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  rational  study  of  geography. 


Little  Nature  Studies,  for  Little  People,  adapted  from 
the  Essays  of  John  Burroughs,  by  Mary  E.  Burtt.  Pages  141. 
Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  book  is  intended  as 
a  primary  text-book  in  science  and  reading,  inducing 
teachers  and  children  to  observe  plant  and  animal  life 
around  them,  and  taking  them  more  frequently  into  woods 
and  fields.     It  is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and 

I  cannot  fail  to  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  even  the  youngest 

I  child. 
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Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Two  new  books  in 
this  series  are  Volkmann's  Kldne  Geschichten,  price  30  cents; 
and  Jules  Verne's  Le  Tour  dti  Monde  en  Quatre-ringt  Jours, 
price  35  cenis.  Both  are  printed  with  notes,  and  the  first 
with  a  vocabulary.  They  are  well  suited  for  students 
beginning  German  and  French. 

Ruy  Blas  by  Victor  Hugo;  edited  with  Introduction 
and  explanatory  Notes  by  Samuel  Garner,  Ph.  O.  Cloth; 
pp.  230;  price  75  cents.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  , 
Boston,  This,  the  most  interesting  play  of  Victor  Hugo,  is 
likewise  the  most  difticult  to  interpret.  The  author,  by 
helpful  historical  and  other  notes,  has  helped  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  reader. 

Elementary  Classics  :  Sallust's  Jngnrthine  War.  Phoedrus' 
Fcdiles,  and  Selections  from  Xenophon  illustrating  Greek 
life.  Price  Is.  6d.  each.  Published  with  Introduction, 
Kotes  and  Vocabulary,  by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York.  These  are  convenient  pocket  editions,  well 
printed,  and  with  suggestive  notes. 

Roderick  Hume;  A  Story  of  a  New  York  Teacher,  by 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  career  of  a  teacher, 
with  its  trials,  disappointments,  pleasures,  successes,  is  here 
set  forth.  It  satirizes  unsparingly  the  "political"  school 
board,  and  other  evils  of  school  systems,  which,  fortunately, 
are  comparatively  rare  in  this  far  off  corner  of  the  world. 
Exaggerated  the  story  is  in  some  respects,  but  true  to  life 
in  others.     It  will  repay  perusal. 


A  New  York  tailor,  after  twenty  years'  experience,  said  : 
"I  never  try  a  coat  on  a  man  without  learning  something." 
To  learn  something  more  about  teaching,  send  to  E.  L 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  their  Teachers'  Helps,  a 
catalogue  of  400  bonks  and  aids,  some  of  which  would  be 
of  great  help  to  you.  To  anyone  answering  this  advertise- 
ment, and  sending  10  cents,  a  copy  of  Kellogg's  "  Life  of 
Pestalozzi  "  will  be  sent  with  the  catalogue. 


The  March  Magazines. 

A  varied  and  attractive  table  of  contents  is  offered  by 
The  Chautanquiin  for  March.  S.  Parks  Cadman  opens  the 
number  with  an  account  of  "  Queen  Victoria  and  Her  Child- 
ren. "  It  gives  glimpses  of  the  home  life  of  the  royal  family 
not  usually  found  in  publications.  ..The  Delineator (^oxonto) 
for  April  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  popular  woman's 
magazine.  There  is  a  good  article  on  a  Girl's  Life  and 
Work  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  further  instruction 
is  given  in  Kindergarten  Teaching.  The  subscription  price 
is  one  dollar  a  year. . .  .In  the  March  Forum  Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison  continues  his  brilliant  series  on  the  Great  Victorian 
Writers  with  "  Charlotte  Bronte's  Place  in  Literature.". . . . 
There  are  a  number  of  special  features  in  the  Century  for 
March.  The  frontispiece  is  a  rare  and  interesting  portrait 
of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  there  are  other  illustrations 
of  Prof.  Sloane's  life  of  Napoleon,  in  which  the  record  of 
the  Corsican  period  is  closed  and  Napoleon's  stirring  lite  in 
Paris  taken  up. . .  .In  March  St.  Nicholas  Prof.  W.  T.  Horna- 
day  writes  of  "  Br'er  Rabbit  and  His  Folks,"  This  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  families  among  American  quadrupeds, 
but  Prof.  Hornaday  brings  together  many  new  facts  about 
the  rabbits  and  hares,  giving  much  scientific  information  in 
a  pleasant  way. . .  .The  two  March  issues  of  Littcll's  Lieing 
Age  are  especially  rich  in  biographical  sketches,  among 
which  are  Recollections  of  James  Anthony  Froude,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Rubenstein,  and  Tennyson  at  Aldworth. 
There  are  special  offers  to  new  subscribers.  Write  for  a 
prospectus  to  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston ....  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
contains  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  Direction  of  Education, 
by  N.  S,  Shaler,  He  sums  up  by  declaring  "it  is  essential 
for  educators  to  seek  out  those — in  my  opinion,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  youth  — who  have  a  special  fitness  for 
certain  kinds  of  duty.  .  .  .In  an  article  in  the  Pojnilar  Science 
Monthly  on  Scientific  Method  in  Board  Schools,  Prof.  H.  E. 
Armstrong,  F.  R  S.,  makes  it  plain  that  what  scientists  are 
calling  for  in  education  is  the  teaching  of  the  method,  not  the 
facts  of  science. 


HARVARD  UKIVERSITY  Sl)|W|yiER  SCHOOL. 


During  the  Summer  of  1895  courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  as  follows,  beginning  on  July  5th ; 


ENGLISH, 5  Courses. 

GERMAN, 2  Courses. 

FRENCH, 2  Courses. 

HISTORY. 

COMMON  LAW. 

EDUCATION  and  TEACHING. 

Methods  of  Toachiii<^  Geometry  and   Algebra. 

ENGINEERING.  .  .\  . .  .5  Courses, 

including  Highway  Engineering. 


FREEHAND  DRAWING. 

MATHEMATICS, 3   Courses. 

PHYSICS, 2  Courses.     , 

CHEMISTRY, 4  Courses. 

BOTANY. 

GEOLOGY, 7  Courses. 

PHYSIOLOGY  and  HYGIENE  for  Teachers. 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING,...2  Courses. 
Courses  at  the  MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 


Women  as  well  as  men  are  admitted  to  these  courses,  except  those  in  the  Medical  School,  those  In  Engineering, 
and  the  two  more  advanced  courses  in  Geology. 

For  pamphlet  describing  the  above  courses,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  M.    ChAMBEKLAIN,    Clerk  of   Committee. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
will  be  held  at  Ottawa  on  the  15  th  of  May. 


We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  books  for  public 
school  libraries  for  New  Brunswick,  compiled  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  Inch.  It  em- 
braces a  large  and  varied  list  of  works,  and  it  will 
"reatly  aid  teachers  and  school  trustees  in  choosing 
books  suitable  for  their  libraries.  The  catalogue  seems 
to  have  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  at  consider- 
able labor.  A  copy  may  be  had  by  addressing  Dr.  Tiuh, 
Chief  Superintendent  Education,  Fredericton. 

The  official  notices,  on  another  page,  will  interest 
those  teachers  who  have  pupils  pi-eparing  for  the 
terminal  examinations. 


Prof.  Roberts,  of  Kings  College,  Windsor,  it  is 
understood,  is  engaged  in  wi-iting  a  history  of  Canada. 
The  Halifax  "Chronicle,"  in  .speaking  of  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  in  that  city  by  Professor  Roberts, 
says :  "  Seldom  has  the  story  of  the  early  days  of 
Canada  been  told  so  clearly,  so  vividly  and  so  interest- 
ino-lv,  as  by  Prof.  Roberts  last  evening.  Throughout 
his  address  rang  clear  and  true  the  tones  of  manly 
patriotism.  The  closing  portion  of  it  dealt  with  two 
chapters  of  Caniwla's  history  of  which  Canadians  are 
pardonably  proud. ' 


Arbor  Day  has  not  yet  been  definitely  announced 
for  New  Brunswick.  According  to  present  appearances 
the  spring  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  observe  it  a 
little  earlier  than  usual.  It  is  better  to  name  an  early 
day  than  a  late  one.  How  would  Friday,  the  10th  of 
May,  do  ? 

On  another  page  will  be  found  hints  and  selections 
which  will  l)e  of  service  to  teachers  in  making  up  a 
programme.  We  hope  all  our  teachers  and  scholars 
will  make  preparations  to  observe  the  day  in  some 
practical  shape  —  by  planting  trees,  beautifjang  and 
clearing  up  the  school  grounds,  and  by  gi^ang  useful 
and  inspiring  lessons  on  plants. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the  notices  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the 
Atlantic  Provinces,  and  the  Summer  School  of  Harvard 
and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 


A  Trip  to  Europe  is  an  event  in  a  lifetime.  It  is 
an  investment  that  will  pay  a  teacher  in  the  additional 
mental  and  physical  vigor,  breadth  of  ideas,  stores  of 
information  that  it  will  bring.  Consult  MLss  Crowe's 
advertisement  in  another  column  where  you  will  find 
an  attractive  programme  that  can  be  carried  out  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost. 

The  Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  P.  E.  Island  has  been  received,  but  too  lat«  to  make 
any  detailed  statement  from  it  for  this  number.  The 
report  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and 
teachers,  but  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance.  Satisfactory  features  in  the  report  are — the 
gradual  increase  shown  in  the  relative  number  of  higher 
class  teachers  engaged ;  the  increased  numljer  of  pupils 
under  instruction  in  nearly  all  the  subjects  included  in 
the  common  school  course;  increased  interest  and 
liberality  on  the  part  of  rate-payers  and  trustees,  in 
providing  improved  buildings;  greater  regularity  in 
keeping  schools  in  operation;  and  a  largely  increased 
attendance  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal 
School.  The  total  amount  paid  for  education  from  all 
sources,  was  §159,931.58;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $7.19; 
numl>er  of  teachers  employed,  553,  less  than  one-half  of 
whom  were  females. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Nova  Scotia  now  stands  prominently  in  udvancc  of 
every  other  American  state  or  province  in  her  compul- 
sory school  laws.  By  an  act  of  the  recent  legislative 
session  the  compulsory  age  is  from  six  to  sixteen,  and 
the  minimum  days'  attendance  is  1 20. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  a  jnipil  may  pass  an  examina-  | 
tion  in  Grade  VII  and  he  exempt.  At  thirteen  he  may 
work  the  rest  of  the  year  if  he  attends  for  sixty  con- 
secutive days.  From  fourteen  to  sixteen  he  must 
attend  school,  unless  he  is  at  work  with  the  approval  of 
his  parents.  This  law  is  compulsoiy  in  Halifax,  and 
becomes  compulsory  in  incorporated  towns  Vjy  a  vote  of 
the  town  councils.  It  has  been  adopted  in  Dartmouth 
and  has  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one.  In 
some  cases  even  those  who  were  prosecuted  wrote  letters 
to  the  council,  thanking  them  for  the  interest  taken  in 
making  education  universal. 


ENLARGED  SCHOOL  SECTIONS. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Ki;\  li:\v,  we  referred  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Township  system  of  managing 
schools,  as  it  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  A  change  in  this  direction  in  the  Maritime 
provinces  would  do  much  to  improve  the  schools  in  ■ 
rural  sections  and  raise  the' status  of  the  teachers  there 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  city  teachers.  We  are 
therefore  glad  to  see  that  this  subject  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  by  the  Hon.  W. 
H.  Owen  of  Bridgewater,  from  whose  speech  we  ipiote  the 
following  judicious  rem.arks:  — 

"There  are  some  two  thousand  school  sections  within 
the  province.  Many  of  the  i-esidents  llierein  are  in  veiy 
poor  circumstances,  and  their  ))roperty  of  little  value, 
and  they  find  it  almost  im)iossible  to  realize  the  amount 
nece.ssary  for  their  schools.  Under  the  existing  law 
there  are  three  trustees  in  each  district,  or  about  six 
thousand  for  the  (irovince.  .Many  of  these  trustees  are 
illiterate,  especially  in  the  outlying  sections,  and  an; 
incapable  of  performing  the  ditties  devolving  up(m  them. 
Frequently,  they  have  very  inelMcient  teachers,  and  in 
other  respects  the  r(^(|uirements  of  the  sections  are  not 
properly  looked  after.  In  the  state  of  Maine,  New- 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  of  late  years  they  have 
been  combining  many  of  their  sections,  and  forming 
them  into  school  districts,  and  j)lacing  those  districts 
under  the  control  of  what  they  call  "town  boards"  who 
exercise  .supervision  over  such  districts  in  ])lace  of  the 
trustees.  The  .system  there  has  been  found  most  satis 
factorj',  and  it  .seems  to  me  that  some  such  system  as 
that  might  be  adopted  in  this  province,  and  might  ]>rove 
to  be  much  more  effective  than  that  now  existing.  It 
occurs  to  me  for  instance,  it  might  he  advisable  to  com- 
bine n,  number  of  existing  school  sections  in  each  county 


and  form  them  into  school  districts,  and  appoint  a  school 
board  which  could  be  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the 
municipal  councillors  are  in  the  different  districts,  so 
that  no  great  additional  cost  would  be  entailed.  This 
school  board  having  the  whols  control  and  management 
of  the  district  would  be  in  a  position  to  administer  the 
svstem  more  etticiently  than  it  could  lie  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement.  They  could  find  out  the  amount 
recpured  in  the  various  school  sections  and  apportion  the 
money  raised  in  the  district  in  accordance  with  the 
scale  to  l)e  prepared  by  them,  so  that  the  proper  dis- 
tricts might  get  the  benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  wealthier  classes.  If  this  were  done,  the 
education  in  many  outlying  districts  would  be  more 
eflicient  than  it  is  at  present ;  the  affairs  of  the  proposed 
districts  would  be  conducted  in  a  more  business-like  way 
under  the  control  of  a  more  competent  school  board.  It 
would  cause  et[ualization  of  school  taxes;  the  inferior 
schools  would  become  part  of  an  efficient  system;  and 
under  more  efficient  management,  the  taxes  could  be 
more  equitably  adjusted." 

We  expect  that  next  sessi(m,  Mr.  Owen  will  introduce 
a  bill  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  In  the  meantime  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondents  regarding  the 

svstem. 


SECURING  HABITS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  effort  to  make  school  life  pleasant  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
school  —  the  overcoming  of  the  pupil's  dislike  for  hard 
work.  On  the  plea  that  the  attention  of  young  children 
can  be  held  but  a  few  minutes  continuously  on  one 
subject  there  is  a  constant  change  of  exercises.  Much 
time  is  devoted  to  amusing  them  by  story  telling,  by 
games  and  so-called  kindergarten"  plays,  in  all  of  which 
the  teacher  is  working  while  the  puiiils  are  more  or  less 
passive.  Gradually,  liut  not  loo  sKiwly,  young  pupils 
should  be  trained  to  face  hard  work  bravely.  If  at  the 
first  they  ac(|uire  the  idea  that  school  life  is  largely  play, 
it  will  be  difficult  afterwards  to  secure  those  industrious 
habits  which  are  neces.sary  both  in  their  advanced 
studies  and  in  the  struggle  of  life  in  which  nearly  all 
must  engage.  When  one  has  read  light  literature  for 
some  time,  it  is  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  settle 
down  to  anything  more  solid.  It  is  not  wise  to  accustom 
children  to  a  butterfly  life  in  school.  Let  them  be  as 
ha])|)y  as  possible  ere  the  period  of  real  toil  and  labor 
begins  ;  but  let  it  be  a  happiness  mixed  with  the  neces- 
sary modiemii  of  effort  to  jjrepare  them  fur  the  duties 
of  life. 


It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  crime  is 
disajjpearing  with  the  advance  of  education,  and  that 
flie  increased  exj)enditui-e  on  the  .schools  is  more  than 
met  by  the  decreased  expenditure  on  criminals. 
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SOME  NECESSARY   REFORMS   AMONG  GRADED 
SCHOOLS. 

Last  month  the  Rkvikw  indicatfil  a  t'lw  clianj^cs  for 
the  better  that  might  he  brought  about  at  th»'  hands  of 
the  N.  B.  Provincial  Legishiture.  "The  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slowly,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
all  the  reforms  mentioned  will  come  to  pass  in  time. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  excellent  suggestions  which 
the  Review  is  about  to  make  to  city  boards,  may  not 
all  be  adopted  at  once,  as  "great  Ijodies  move  slowly," 
but  in  this  c.ise  it  is  e<jually  certain  that  the  changes 
will  be  made. 


There  is  a  regulation  re<iuiring  a  teacher  to  be  pre- 
sent in  his  room  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  the 
beginning  of  each  session.  No  fault  can  be  found  with 
this,  but  it  bears  particularly  hard  upon  those  teachers 
who  live  at  a  distance  from  their  schools.  The  present 
length  of  the  noon  recess  in  most  towns  is  one  hour  and 
a-half.  Deduct  twenty  minutes  from  this,  and  there 
remains  but  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  for  the  teacher 
to  be  absent.  Teaching  is  not  an  ordinary  occupation 
— those  who  engage  in  it  are  prone  to  nervousness  and 
dyspepsia.  A  hurried  dinner,  and  a  still  more  hurried 
walk  after  it,  has  a  verj^  injurious  effect  upon  many 
teachers.  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  do  in  all  towns 
iis  is  done  in  a  few  of  them  ?  Make  the  noon  recess  two 
hours  and  dismiss  at  four,  instead  of  as  at  present  at 
half  past  three?  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
parents  would  welcome  the  change,  and  it  would  be  one 
means  of  diminishing  tardiness.  Until  such  a  change 
could  be  brought  about,  would  it  not  be  well  to  regard 
ten  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session 
as  sufficient  ? 


On  stormy  days,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  it  is 
at  times  necessary  to  hold  but  one  session  of  the  schools ; 
indeed  there  are  some  who  favor  one  session  for 
every  day.  '  An  ordinary  session  consists  of  five  hours 
for  all  pupils,  save  those  in  the  first  two  grades,  who  are 
dismissed  an  hour  earlier,  thus  making  their  attendance 
four  hours.  On  "  one  session"  days  all  pupils,  including 
these  primaries,  are  detained  until  one  o'clock.  A  con- 
tinuous session  of  three  hours  is  considered  too  long  by 
many  who  know,  for  very  young  children,  but  when  it 
comes  to  four  hours,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  too  long. 
Why  should  not  the  youngest  people  be  dismissed  at 
twelve  on  these  days'?  Any  primary  teacher  will  certifj' 
that  no  work  of  any  value  is  done  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock.  The  pupils  are  hungry,  nei-vous  and  rest- 
less, and  should  be  dismissed  as  on  other  days — an  hour 
ea,rlier  than  the  others, 


Which  town  will  be  foremost  in' providing  its  pupils 
with  stationery,  pens  and  pencils!  Ink  is  already- sup- 
plied' W  many  of  them,  and  to  furnish  the  articles 
mentioned  is  only  another  step  in  the  samedirection. 

It  goes  without  argujiient  that  such  a  provision  would 
advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  sciiools  along 
those  particular  lines,  and  would  greatly  cheapen  those 
articles  to  the  rate-paj-ers.  It  may  be  a  step  toward 
free  text  books;  that  is  only  another  argument  in  its 
favor,  as  all  thinking  and  progressive  jieople  believe  free 
text-books  desirable. 


It  may  be  that  school  boards  have  not  ]]ower  within 
themselves  to  introduce  these  changes,  but  a  little  earn- 
est advocacy  will  be  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  them 
about  if  they  are  for  the  best.'     Let  them  lie  considered. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

I  propose  this  month  to  take  as  the  subject  of  my 
"talks,"  mental  arithmetic.  There  has  been  a  revival 
in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  during  the  last  few  years, 
but  it  is  not  yet  dealt  with  in  the  most  profitable  man- 
ner. I  may  say  in  this  connection  thalt  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  do  as  was  done  in'  taking  this  subject  from  the 
requirements  for  license.  Since  that  time  it  has  lan- 
guished in  a  gi-eat  measure,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
its  importance  has  become  generally  recognized  by  our 
teachers. 


Mental  arithmetic  is  iiniK.u'tant,  first,  because  it  Ijrings, 
like  all  other  oral  work,  the  teacher  into  closer  touch 
with  the  pupils.  It  develops  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  because  eajoh  pupil  has  to  stand  on  his  own 
feet.  It  produces  accuracy  and  quickness  of  thought — 
two  very  important  qualities.  There  is.  no  better  exer- 
ci.se  io  oral  composition,  as  the  "answer"  itj  of  little  im- 
portance in  this  exercise,  but  the  method  of  arriving  at 
results  is  everything. 

Teachers  often  ask :  What  text  book  shall  I  use  for 
mental  arithmetic?  I  would  say  that  while  a  text  is 
suggestive,  it  is  not  essential.  No  teacher  should  come 
before  his  class  in  this  subject,  as  in  all  others,  without 
having  prepared  his  lesson  beforehand.  The  mental 
work  to  be  given  should  be  based  primarily  on  the 
principles  bearing  upon  the  arithmetic  to  be  taken  up 
for  that  day.  A  short  time  should  also  be '  devoted  to 
general  review.  A  judicious  teacher  will  by  means  of 
mental  arithmetic  kee])  his  pui)ils  fresh  in  all  review 
work. 


Now  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ([uestions,  I  am  not  sure 
l)ut  that  in  many  cases  the  practical  is  sacrificed  for  the 
mechanical.      How  common    it  is  to  hear  teachers  give 
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again  and  again  questions  of  this  kind;  "Add  9,  8,  6, 
take  away  12,  multiply  by  6,  divide  by  3,  etc.,  etc., 
The  pupils  will  solve  them  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and 
they  may  be  beneficial,  but  such  questions  give  me  the 
cold  chills.  Another  very  common  sample  is — 48  is  § 
of  how  many  times  9.  An  occasional  question  like 
either  of  these  is  not  objectionable,  but  to  follow  them 
up  day  after  day,  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Some  of  you  may  say  :  What  kind  of  questions  would 
you  give'!  It  would  depend  upon  the  subject  to  come 
before  the  class.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  mensuration. 
I  would  first  obtain  the  pupils'  idea  of  an  inch,  foot, 
yard  and  rod,  by  getting  them  to  draw  them  on  the 
board  or  floor,  and  testing  them  by  the  foot  rule.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  draw  the  scjuare  inch,  square  foot, 
and  square  yard.  The  pupils  can  then  estimate  the 
square  inch  on  the  surface  of  books,  slates,  desks,  and 
blaok-boards.  How  many  square  inches  in  a  pane  of 
fflass  12x91  How  many  siiuare  feet  in  a  black-board 
3A  X  51  What  would  be  a  convenient  size  in  rods 
-for  a  school  lot  containing  one  half  acre?  How  many 
square  yards  in  the  floor  of  the  room  ?  Carpet  it  with 
carpet  |  yard  wide  1  Paper  the  walls  and  plaster  the 
ceilings '.  From  the  inside  of  the  school  room  you  can 
go  to  the  outside  and  estimate  on  lioards,  shingles,  clap- 
boards, etc.  Mechanical  accuracy  is  important,  especial- 
ly in  the  earlier  grades,  but  the  development  of  thought 
is  the  primary  object  of  mental  arithmetic. 


Tor  the  Rktiew.  1 

Our  Four  Brightest  Stars. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  seeing  all  four  of 
them  up  together  in  the  evening. 

Not  ihe  four  brightest,  because  there  are  two  of  these 
that  we  cannot  see  at  all.  And  stars,  not  planets,  for 
this  article  does  not  condescend  to  notice  mere  solar 
appendages,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
make  a  much  more  dazzling  display  of  splendor  with 
their  second-hand  light  than  do  the  brightest  of  the 
self-luminous  stars  vastly  larger  than  our  planets,  but 
infinitely  farther  off. 

The  twenty  brightest  stars  in  the  sky  are  classed  as 
being  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  all  the  twenty  arc  not 
equally  bright.  The  Dogstar  is  an  easy  first  in  the 
matter  of.  brilliancy,  and,  according  to  photometric 
measurements,  he  is  twelve  times  as  bright  ivs  Fomal- 
haut,  the  faintest  of  the  twenty.  Second  and  third  in 
order  of  brightness  come  Canopus  and  Alpha  Centauri. 
Like  the  Dogstar,  these  belong  to  the  southern  celestial 
hemisphere,  but,  unlike  him,  they  are  too  far  south  to 
be  visible  from  the.se  latitudes.  Alpha  Centauri  is 
:  famous  as  being  the  nearest  of   all  the  stars— so  far  as 


known  to  our  solar  system.  Canopus  is  30"  nearly 
due  south  of  the  Dogstar,  and  just  gi-azes  the  southern 
horizon  6°  to  the  south  of  Yarmouth.  Next  to  these 
come  the  three  great  northern  stars,  Arcturus,  Vega 
and  Capella  ;  and  they,  together  with  the  Dogstar  — 
which  is  also  called  Sirius,  are  our  four  brightest  stars. 
To  all  places  north  of  latitude  44°  Capella  is  always 
above  the  horizon.  In  that  latitude  Vega  spends 
nineteen  houis  above  the  horizon  and  only  five  below, 
out  of  every  twenty-four ;  Arcturus,  a  little  under 
fifteen  above  and  a  little  over  nine  below.  Farther 
north,  these  two  spend  more  time  above  and  less  below. 
With  Sirius  the  case  is  different.  Being  a  south- 
ern star  he  favors  southern  latitudes  more  than  north- 
ern. If  there  are  any  astronomers  living  within  16°  of 
the  south  pole  they  have  this  grandest  of  all  the  stars 
above  their  horizon  all  the  time.  In  north  latitude  44° 
we  have  him  with  us  for  only  nine  and  three-quarter 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  farther  north  his 
daily  visits  are  shorter  still. 

Of  course  they  are  not  always  \isible  when  above  the 
horizon,  for  in  the  day-time  the  light  of  our  own, star — 
which  takes  only  eight  minutes  to  reach  us  —  quenches 
the  light  of  their  rays,  thinned  out  by  distance  and 
perhaps  enfeebled  by  their  years  of  travel.  And  yet 
this  is  not  altogether  true  of  these  stars.  It  is  not  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  see  Sirius  with  the  naked  eye 
in  the  full  glare  of  sunlight  —  not  at  midday,  as  we  can 
easily  do  with  Venus,  but  while  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
east  or  west.  And  with  a  common  field-glass  I  have 
often  seen  him  on  or  near  the  meridian  when  the  sun 
was  higher  in  the  sky  than  he  was.  This  is  one  of  the 
two  best  seasons  of  the  year  for  tliis  Icind  of  observation, 
but  no  one  need  hope  for  success  at  it  unless  he  knows 
exactly  where  to  look  for  his  stai-.  If  the  observer 
does  succeed  he  will  be  delighted  with  his  glimpse  of 
the  tiny  needle-point  of  light  sparkling  like  a  splinter 
of  diamond  in  the  sunlit  blue.  It  is  not  nearly  so  easy 
to  see  any  of  the  other  thiee  in  daj'light,  but  if  star- 
gazers  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  try,  they  will  find 
that  they  can  see  them  without  much  ditticulty, —  if  not 
in  full  daylight,  at  least  in  twilight  so  strong  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  it. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  anj'  evening  tlu'iv  will  be  at  least 
two  of  the  four  in  sight ;  and,  if  only  two,  they  will  be 
Vega  and  Capella,  or  Sirius  and  Capella.  Arcturus  is 
never  above  our  horizon  except  in  company  with  at  least 
two  of  the  others,  and  when  Sirius  and  Vega  are  up 
together,  Capella  at  least  is  always  there  to  watch  them. 
For  more  than  half  the  year  there  are  three  of  them 
above  our  horizon  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  of  course 
Capella  is  always  one  of  the   three.      To  see  the  whole 
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four  at  this  hour  is  only  possible  for  us  during  April, 
and  the  middle  of  the  month  is  the  best  time  for  it.  Go 
out  on  the  first  clear  evening  and  have  a  look  at  them. 
If  it  is  al)out  the  middle  of  April,  and  if  the  hour  is 
about  nine,  j'ou  will  find  Sirius  alx)ve  the  south-west 
horizon.  You  can't  possibly  mistake  him.  None  of  the 
brighter  planets  are  allowed  to  wander  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  no  star  near  him  or  anywhere  else,  for  that 
matter  —  can  at  all  approach  him  in  brilliancy  or  in  the 
splendor  of  his  tljushing,  as  he 

"  Altei-s  hue 
.    And  bickei-s  into  red  and  emerald." 

The  nearer  he  gets  to  the  horizon  the  lovelier  are  tlie 
color  effects  which  his  twinkling  and  sparkling  present 
to  the  eye,  and  if  a  glass  is  used  they  become  still  more 
lovely.  Before  he  gets  too  low,  note  how  he  lies  with 
respect  to  the  three  stars  in  Orion's  belt,  and  then 
when  you  find  him  rising  above  your  horizon  again  in 
the  fall  evenings  you  will  readily  know  who  he  is. 

Now  turn  round  to  the  north-east  and  look  at  Vega. 
At  our  chosen  hour  she  is  just  about  as  far  from  the 
horizon  as  Sirius  is,  and  looks  in  every  way  much  like  a 
smaller  copy  of  the  grand  southern  star.  Not  such 
sparkle  and  play  of  color,  but  the  general  color  is  the 
same  —  white,  with  a  da.sh  of  blue.  And  the  spectro- 
scope tells  us  they  are  as  much  alike  as  they  look,  being 
the  two  chief  members  of  a  class  of  stars  that  differ  very 
much  from  our  sun.  Those  that  resemble  the  sun  in 
appearance  and  physical  constitution  are  calle/i  Solar 
stars ;  the  white  ones  like  Sirius  and  Vega  are  called 
Sirian  stars.  It  would  spin  this  article  out  too  long  to 
enter  upon  the  different  characteristics  of  these  two 
classes  and  to  tell  how  the  New  Astronomy  of  the  spectro. 
scope  and  the  cameia  and  the  laboratory  has  discovered 
these  characteristics,  but  the  subject  will  keep  and  may 
be  taken  up  some  other  time. 

Sirius  will  pass  from  the  evening  sky  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  Vega  will  be  found  there  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
Not  always  where  you  now  see  her,  however,  and  so  you 
had  better  learn  how  to  distinguish  her  in  whatever  part 
of  the  sky  she  may  happen  to  he.  Note  the  two  small 
stars  near  her  and  how  they  form  with  her  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Get  j'our  eye  familiarized  with  the  group  and 
you  will  ever  after  recognize  it,  whether  low  in  the 
north-east  or  up  near  the  zenith  or  curving  down  to  the 
north-west  horizon.  Put  your  glass  on  the  two  small 
ones  and  see  what  it  tells  you  about  them.  Even  at 
the  present  low  altitude  it  will  easily  double  one  of 
them.  When  higher  up  try  if  it  can  t  double  the  other 
also. 

To  find  Arcturus  and  Capella  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
look  for  the  two  brightest  of  the  yellowish  or  reddish 


stars.  Arcturus  is  well  up  in  the  east,  and  Capella  in 
the  north-west.  Just  at  present  (9  p.  m.  mid- April, 
1895,)  there  are  brighter  objects  in  the  west  and  north- 
west than  Capella,  but  they  are  not  stars  and  they 
are  not  red  or  yellow  (except  when  very  near  the 
horizon)  and  thej'  are  lower  down  than  Capella.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  meridian  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  mistiiken  for  Arcturus  at  this  hour,  unless  j'ou  look 
too  low  and  too  far  .south.  But,  to  be  quite  sure,  and  to 
ha\e  a  convenient  sign-post  for  him  at  all  times,  note 
how  lie  is  situated  with  respect  to  the  Bear's  tail.  If 
J'OU  don't  know  the  Bear's  tiiil,  take  the  handle  of  the 
Dipper,  and  that  will  do  iis  well. 

Capella  and  Arcturus  belong  to  the  solar  cla.ss  of 
stars,  and  Capella  is  the  one  of  them  all,  so  far  ex- 
amined, which  most  closely  resembles  the  sun.  This  is 
onlj'  one  of  many  interesting  discoveries  that  have  lieen 
made  about  these  stars,  but  there  is  no  room  here  to 
say  anything  more  about  them  at  present. 

A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth.  N.  S  ,  April,  1895. 


For  the  Revikw.J 


Promotion  of  Pupils. 


In  an  article  in  the  February  Review,  on  the  "  Pro- 
motion of  Pupils,"  the  writer  says:  "The  pupils  not 
graded  go  on  with  their  studies  from  their  present 
standing  and  are  not  required  a  second  time  to  go  over 
work  which  has  already  been  fairly  well  done,  simply 
because  it  has  not  been  found  convenient  to  advance 
them  to  another  grade  or  class."  If  the  work  has  been 
"  fairly  well  done,"  why  should  it  not  be  found  con- 
venient to  advance  them  1  Shall  the  teacher  in  whose 
room  these  pupils  remain  be  required  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  higher  grade  having  thus  the  same  work 
carried  on  in  two  departments  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  above  sentence  re(|uires  a  little  further  explanation, 
notwithstanding  the  assurance  that  "  this  plan  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  be  a  great  gain  intel- 
lectually and  morally."  B.  D.  B. 

Gloucester  County,  N.  B. 


"Truth"  relates  this  bright  little  school-room  story  : 
A  little  girl  who  was  just  beginning  to  .spell  was  asked 
by  her  teacher  to  spell  "bee,"  which  she  did,  enuncia- 
ting the  letters  very  distinctly.  Her  teacher  corrected 
her,  saying  :  "Jane,  w'tieji  you  come  to  two  letters  just 
alike,  as  '  ee '  in  bee,  premounce  them  '  double-e,"  not 
separatel}'."  A  few  daj-s  later  she  was  called  upon  to 
read  a  line  in  the  first  reader  which  ran  as  follows  ; 
"Up,  up,  Mary,  the  sun  is  high."  Mistress  Jane 
studied  over  it  a  minute  and  then,  partly  remembering 
the  rule  that  her  teacher  had  given  her,  read  :  "  Double 
up.  Mar}-,  the  sun  is  high." 
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FortheRETiEw] 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

(Continued.) 

TnK  Old  Grammar  Schools. 

In  the  course  of  these  artieles  on  the  pi-ogress  of  our 
educational  institutions  in  the  early  days  of  New 
Brunswick,  it  has  hern  shown  that  so  early  as  the  13th 
December,  178.5,  a  memorial  had  heen  presented  by  Dr. 
William  Paine  and  others  tn  tlie  (Jovernor  in  Council, 
praying  that  a  diarter  of  incorporation  be  granted  for 
the  institution  of  a  Provincial  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  and  that  by  successive  steps  the  academy 
established  at  Fredpricton  was  eventually  incorporated 
l)y  provincial  charter  in  the  year  1800  iu,  the  College  of 
New^  Biunsivick.  The  academy  at  Fredericton  filled 
the  place  of  a  grammar  school  for  the  County  of  York 
until  the  days  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  when  the  insti- 
tution enlarged  and  extended  in  its  scope  was  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter  as'  Kings  College,  •  and 
removed  from  its  humble  surroundings  in  the  old  build- 
ing on  King  street  to  the  new  stone  edifice  erected  for 
its  accommodation  on  College  Hill,  at  the  rear  of  the 
town  —  tiie  .same  building  which  (enlarged  and  improved) 
is  now  occupied  by  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
After  the  extension  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
college  at  Fredericton,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  erection  of 
the  new  building  and  the  increased  grant  made  towards 
its  support  under  the  Royal  Charter,  the  pre.sent 
Collegiate  School  was  established  at  Fredericton  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  gramriiar  school  for  the  County  of 
York  and  to  serve  as  a  feeder  of  the  college. 

Col.  John  Coffin,  on  tlie  ICth  February,  1803, 
brought  in  a  bill  (as  we  learn  from  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Assembly)  for  establishing  a  public  grammar 
school  in  the  city  of  St.  John.  The  l)ill  did  not  become 
law  until  two  j'ears  after,  when  it  passed  with  the 
rather  ambitious  title,  "An  Act  for  Encouraging  and 
Extending  Literature  in  this  Province." 

In  the  year  1816  (March  11th)  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  at 
St.  Andrews,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte,  and  at  the 
same  session  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  grammar 
schools  in  the  i*niaining  five  counties,  namely,  Sunbury, 
Queens,  Kings,  Wejitmorhtnd  and  Northumberland. 
The  general  provisions  of  this  act  have  appeared 
in  a  previous  nunil)er  of  the  EourATiONAL  Review 
and  need  not  now  ha  recapitulated.  (Irammar  schools 
were  shortly  established  in  the  Counties  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  some  facts  connected  with  them  will  be 
given  ^«■hen  we  come  to  consider,  under  the  liead  of  the 
respective  counties,  the  schools   taiigiit    in    the  ]ir()viiicc 


down  to  the  year  182-").  (It  is  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  make  a  list  for  each  county  of  the  pai-ish 
schools  in  existence  during  that  period,  with  the  names 
of  teachers,  as  far  as  thej'  can  Ije  determined  from  old 
records  in  his  possession). 

It  may  be  of  interest  here,  however,  to  compare  the 
dates  at  which  the  means  of  pi-omoting  secondary  educa- 
tion first  became  available  in  the  several  counties. 

The  first  master  of  the  academy  at  Fredericton  appears 
to  have  been  appointed  in  the  year  1786.  At  St.  John 
there  existed  about  the  same  period  some  private  schools 
in  which  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics  were  taught, 
Ijut  not  untill  the  founding  of  the  grammar  school  in 
180.i)  was  there  any  public  institution  for  promoting 
secondary  education. 

The  St.  Andrews  grammar  school  was  opened  June 
1st,  1819,  the  Rev^  John  Cassel,  master.  The  course 
of  instruction,  terms,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  St.  John 
"City  Gazette"  of  July  7th,  1819. 

The  Westmorland  County  gi-ammar  school  was  opened 
September  6th,  1850,  the  Rev.  C.  Milner,  master. 

The  Noithumbei'land  County'  grammar  school  was 
opened  about  tlie  year  1822;  Archibald  McQueen, 
master. 

The  Sunbury  and  Kings  County  grammar  schools 
were  opened  in  the  year  1823,  the  former  at  Sheffield 
and  the  latter  at  Kingston.  The  Queens  County 
grannnar  school  was  opened  at  (Jagetown  the  following 
year. 

The  grammar  school-houses  were  built  by  individual 
subscriptions,  supplemented  usually  by  a  government 
grant  of  £100,  In  almost  all  cases  they  were  low, 
homely  looking  buildings,  with  no  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  That  at  Gagetown  is  still  standing  ;  for 
the  use  of  the  cut  here  given  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  jiublishcrs  of  the  "  New  England  Magazine." 


The  Old  (irammar  School-house  at  Gagetown. 

Tn  was  in  this  old  building  that  Sir  Leonard  Tilley, 
late  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  dcmiinion  and  ix-heut- 
enant  governor  of  New  Brunswick  received  his  ciu'ly 
education. 

The  first  master  of  tlie  St.  Andrews  grammai-  school, 
Rev.  Mr.  Cassel,  appears  to  have  been  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  Several  of  the  masters  of  th(!  other  grammar 
schools  wei-e  clergymen  of  llie  Church  of  England.      TIk^ 
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conil)ining  of  the  duties  of  school  nuuster  and  parish 
minister,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  history,  clearly  was  not 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  churches  to  which 
these  clergymen  ministered,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
appeal's  to  have  been  e<iually  unsatisfactory  from  an 
educational  standpoint. 

An  agitation  was  coumienced  agiiinst  the  continuation 
of  the  system,  and  in  the  year  1.S27  the  House  of 
Assembly  on  the  29tli  of  February  passed  a  resolution: 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  tliat  the  trustees 
of  grammar  schools  in  the  diflerent  counties  shall  yearly 
forward  to  the  secretary  of  the  province  a  specific  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  school  house,  the  name  of 
theniiuster,  whether  he  l)e  in  Holy  Orders,  the  number  of 
scholars  in  each  school,  witli  the  number  of  free  scholars 
and  their  names,  with  the  reason  of  their  being  admitted 
;us  such,  with  the  rate  of  tuition  money  paid  l)y  scholars 
and  by  whom  received." 

At  the  next  year's  session  of  the  legislature  the  com- 
mittee on  schools,  Messrs.  W.  Crane,  Alex.  Rankine, 
Thoniiis  Wyer,  E.  B.  Chandler  and  John  W.  AVeldon, 
reported  — 

"That  it  appears  to  tlieni,  from  facts  which  have 
come  under  their  own  observation  and  from  information 
they  have  received  from  resj)ectable  persons  resi<ling  in 
dillerciit  parts  of  this  province,  that  the  very  liljeral 
grants  of  money  appropriated  and  paid  by  the  legislature 
in  support  of  grammar  schools  in  this  province  have  not 
jii-oduced  tliat  beneficial  effect  wliich  wa,s  expected  to 
result  from  those  establishments."' 

The  discussion  that  ensued  resulted  in  the  passing  of 
an  act  which  provided  that  — 

"From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1830,  no 
l)eneficed  clergj-man  of  the  est^ablished  church  or  minis- 
ter of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians  having 
charge  of  "a  congi-egation  shall  be  eligible  as  master  or 
usher  of  anj'  grannnar  school.' 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  county  grammar 
schools,  other  efforts  were  put  forth  from  time  to  time 
for  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education  ;  one  of 
the  earliest  of  these  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Arnold 
of  Sussex,  a  gentleman  who  throughout  liis  life  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  educational  matters.  The  particu- 
lars in  the  instance  here  referred  to  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  advertisement  in  the  "Royal  Gazette," 
dated  March  26th,  1793: 

Ac.\nEMir.\L  iN.STRrrTiox.  The  pleasing  succe.ss  and 
aiiiiaient  reputation  of  the  i)ublic  school  at  Sus.sex  Vale, 
together  with  the  solicitations  of  a  number  of  respectable 
"entlemen,  have  induced  the  DlHECTOiis  to  engage  ac- 
commodations for  a  larger  numVier  of  scholars  than  have 
heretofore  attended.  The  accommodation  will  Ije  in 
rea(iiness  on  the  1st  of  :May  next  for  the  reception  of 
anv  young  gentleman  who  may  be  sent  to  the  said 
school,  where  he  will  be  taught  Re.\dix(;  and  Writinc;, 
M.\th'em.'\tics  and  Natural  Philosopuy,  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages. 


Any  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  send  their  children 
to  said  school  for-  education  may  lie  assured  that  g(M)d 
accomnuxlations  are  provided  in  decent  families,  that 
strict  attention  will  l)e  paid  to  their  morals  ;  and  that 
it  may  rejusonably  be  presumed  their  progress  will 
eipial   tlie  most  sanguine  expectati<m.s. 

The  whole  expense  for  the  English  seholar.s,  including 
Iwarding,  lodging,  washing  and  the  tuition,  will  amount 
onh'  to  eighteen  pounds  currency  per  annum. 

A  separate  agreement  will  be  made  with  those  who 
may  wish  to  be  taught  iia\igation,  surxcyiiig,  the  Latin 
or  Greek  languages. 

N.  B. —  It  is  well  known  to  every  gentleman  who  has 
visited  Sussex  Vale  that  its  local  situation  is  centrical, 
and  such  as  to  render  it  very  plea-sant  and  easy  of  access 
from  every  part  of  the  province. 

^3^ Any  letters  on  the  business  of  the  school  maybe 
directed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold. 

Doubtless  the  modern  boarding  school  has  made  a 
\-ery  marked  advance  on  the  facilities  provided  in  this 
pioneer  boarding  school  established  by  Sussex  cnterpi-ise 
so  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
at  le^i-st  (piestionable  if  the  modern  boarding  school  will 
ever  be  able  to  rival  the  old  Sussex  school  in  economy 
of  management.  Boarding,  lodging,  w;vshingand  tuition, 
with  "strict  attention  to  the  morals"  of  the  pupils  can 
hardly  be  h^ijied  for  in  these  daj-s  at  the  rate  of  £18 
currency  per  annum. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  Re\'.  Oliver  Arnold 
petitioned  the  House  of  Assemblj^  at  the  session  in 
February,  1816,  for  aid  towards  establishing  a  gram- 
mar school  at  Sussex  Vale.  The  grammar  school,  how- 
ever, went  to  Kingston,  then  the  shiretown  of  Kings 
County. 

Another  project,  looking  to  the  providing  of  higher 
education  for  girls,  was  started  in  St.  John  about  the 
year  1816.  Mr.  Thomas  Millidge,  a  member  for  St. 
John  Count}',  on  February  20th,  1817,  presented  the 
petition  of  the  mayor  of  St.  John  and  others,  pi-aying 
for  aid  towards  establishing  a  Seminary  at  St.  John  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies,  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
on  the  15th  March  following  voted  to  commissioners,  to 
be  appointed  bj'  the  Governor  in  CouncO,  the  sum  of 
£300,  to  be  by  them  expended  "  in  aid  of  individual 
subscriptions  "  to  establish  the  proposed  seminarj'  at  St. 
John.  The  seminary  for  young  ladies  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  success  and  its  existence  was  Ijrief. 


Every  professional  and  business  man  has  felt  the 
need  of  some  kind  of  a  receptacle,  in  wdiich  could  be 
placed  and  constantly  within  reach,  reference  books 
such  as  he  uses  dail}-.  Just  such  an  article  has  at  last 
beeti  invented,  and  is  shown  and  described  in  another 
column  in  tliis  paper.  We  have  tried  it  and  found  it 
satisfactoiy. 
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For  the  Review.1 

Our  Birds. 

In  thf  .luiic  I!k\  ii:\\  nf  1  SS!)  there  is  a  classified  list 
lit'  tile  oideis  u(  birds  found  in  these  provinces,  with  a 
niite  of  the  nuinlier  of  species  in  each.  The  list 
euumerat/ed  all  the  liii-ds  which  at  the  time  were  reported 
to  be  found   within    the  said    limits,  including  the  very 

rare   as    well    as   the    re    comuHin.      The  orders   were 

given  according  tn  the  scln-nie  of  the  American  Ornith- 
ological Union,  hut  with  suggestive  Knglish  names. 
We  give  the  following  as  a  useful  summary  for  the  use 
of  those  who  wish  to  exjilore  the  bird  fauna  of  their 
respective  school   sections  ; 

OltDER.  NCMBER  OF  SPKCIKS. 

1  Divliif:;  Swinniicrs. 11 

2  liong-wintied  Swimmers, 20 

;i     Tulied-nosed  Swimmers, 7 

4  Full  Wch-tocd  S\vimmer.s 7 

5  Lamel-hillcd  S\vimmer.s '■^y 

0     Knife-hilled  Waders !) 

7  Long-toed  Waders (> 

8  Slender-billed  AVadci-s :{(i 

9  Terrestrial  Scratclier.s, 2 

10  Arl)oreal  Scratchers 2 

11  Birds  of   Prey, .   27 

12  Kingfisher  and  Cuckoos •. 8 

13  Yoke-toed  Climbers 8 

14  Strong-wings 4 

1.5     Th..  I'erchers 102 

Total, 282 

Perhaps  200  might  be  Ihe  jiropcr-  mnnber  to  speak 
of  as  the  birds  more  or  less  iduimon  to  the  jir-ovinces, 
while  100  would  be  a  very  cri^ditable  number  to  be 
catalogued  as  visiting  one  school  section  on  an  average. 
But  .some  portions  of  (lie  country  are  much  more 
attractive  to  ii,  niiinber  of  species  than  otiicrs.  The  boy 
who  masters  a  f;iir  knowledge  of  one  hundred  of  our 
nativi'  birds  may  lie  juit  down  as  an  ornithologist  of  no 
mean  acrpiirements.  The  perchers  arc  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  the  spring  is  a  good  time  to  commence  their 
observation.  They  are  found  everywhere,  but  from 
their  small  si/.e  and  sliyness  it  is  not  very  easy  for 
beginners  to  identify  them  without  a  great  d<'al  of 
patience.  Perhap.s  we  may  give  a  classification  of  the 
perchers  into  families  in  our  next,  if  our  reader.s  are  not 
already  tired  of  such  outlines  for  reference.  We  have 
had  lessons  upon  a  nunibei-  of  the  order  in  pri'vious 
number.s  of  the  Rkvikw. 

TlIK    SoNO    Sl'.MfHOW. 

The  Song  .Sparrow  is  the  first  sweet  singer  of  spring. 
It  is  always  here  early  in  April,  sometimes  before  the 
end  of  March.  This  year  it  will  very  likely  not  be  seen 
in  many  places  until  Ajiril,  as  March  may  have  been 
too  wintry  for   it.       It  is  a   typical    sjiarrow,   om^  of   the 


largest  family  of  the  perchers-  the  largest  family  <if 
birds  in  nii\'  order.  Its  length  is  from  six  inches  to  six 
and  thri'e-(|uarters.  It  is  one  of  tlie  grey,  brownish 
birds,  is  much  streaked  above  on  the  lireast  and  sides; 
below  whitish.  .\n  indistinct  greyish  line  divides  the 
crown  in  the  middh;.  A  greyish  light  curved  stripe 
runs  ahmg  the  side  of  the  head,  just  through  or  over 
the  position  of  the  eye,  and  another  one  concave  to  the 
eye  separates  the  cheek  from  the  throat.  It  may  stay 
with  us  until  the  en<l  of  October.  Its  song  resembles 
the  beginning  of  a  canary's  song  —  is  very  short,  but 
exceedingly  sweet  and  frequently  repeated.  Its  nest  is 
built  in  tlie  ground  under  a  tuft  of  grass,  lined  with 
horse  hair  and  other  material.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five,  of  a  bluish  white,  thickly  sprinkled  with  reddish- 
brown  SJKlts. 


For  the  Review.] 


School-room  Chats. 


A^erbs  have  not  only  voices  as  pointed  out  last  month, 
but  they  also  have  moods.  So,  too,  unfortunately,  have 
teachers.  In  English-speaking  countries  verbs  have 
only  three  or  at  most  four  moods  in  a  life-time,  but 
there  are  tea<-hers  who  can  beat  that  record  in  half  a 
day. 

Verbs  do  their  indicating  by  one  mood  called  the 
indicati\e,  and  the  information  imparted  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  is  intended.  But  some  teachers  do  their 
class-room  indicating  in  a  number  of  difl'erent  moods,  all 
of  which  indicate,  in  addition  to  what  the  words 
express,  one  and  tho  same  thing  character.  A  mood 
in  teachers  is  a  state  of  feeling.  Encouraged,  it 
becouu's  a  habit  of  mind.  Persisted  in  long  enough,  it 
becomes  a  ]iart  of  character.  Thoughts,  states  of  mind, 
are  possible  but  uiide\elo]ie(l  deeds.  "Action  is  but 
coarsened  thought."      Thinking  and  doing  are  essentially 

one. 

•'  A  deed  knocks  first  at  tliought. 
And  then  it  knocks  at  will ; 
It  then  goes  otit  in  act. 
Or  is  entomed  so  still 
That  only  to  the  ear  of  God 
Its  do(mi  is  audible." 

Have  you  ever  allowed  yourself  to  liecome  the  crea- 
ture of  a  mood  which  ought  to  have  had  that  inau<iible 
doom? 

Mood  in  verbs  is  the  mode  or  ni.iiinrr,  etc  So  also  in 
teachers  it  is  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  the  tcailier 
thinks,  spi^aks  and  acts  in  the  class-room.  Which  of 
the  \crb moods  is  best  for  the  teacher's  use?  Certainly 
not  the  subjunctive.  There  must  be  very  litlh^  of  the 
cnriditionnl  or  dnvllfiil  about  class-roimi  methods. 
Know  in  every  case  exactly  what  y<m  are  .going  to  do; 
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know  in  every  case  exactlj'  how  you  are  going  to  do  it; 
and  do  tliat  thing  in  that  way.  A  jwor  metliod  worked 
out  with  force  and  confidence,  is  better  than  a  good  one 
followed  in  a  weak  and  douhting  manner.  Let  yoiii' 
confidence  in  j-ourmodeof  wmkinglir  such  as  to  ins])ire 
confidence. 

Do  not  make  conditional  threats.  In  fact,  do  not 
threaten  at  all.  If  a  ])Ui>il  does  a  wrong  do  not  say, 
" If  you  do  that  again  I'll  ]>unish  you,"  hut  if  the  act 
deserves  punishment,  either  punish  or  fail  to  observe  what 
occurred.  Never  excuse  a  first  ofi'ence.  Just  as  wise 
to  let  the  first  Russian  thistle  go  to  seed.  See  that  the 
pupils  have  clear  and  correct  ideas  of  riglit  and  wrong. 
Then  as  every  possible  action  is  eitlier  riglit  or  wrong, 
no  rules,  as  such,  will  be  needed.  A  code  of  rules  often 
does  harm.  When  children  get  into  trouble  they  think 
onlv  of  having  "broken  a  rule"  instead  of  realizing  that 
they  did  what  was  wrong.  When  a  fault  is  spoken  of 
at  all,  let  it  be  shown  to  be  an  offence  against  riqlit, 
and  not  merely  an  act  which  happens  to  be  contrary  to 
the  whim  of  the  teachci-. 

The  great  mootl  for  the  teacher  is  the  indicative 
When  a  numlier  of  persons  are  walking  over  a  rough 
and  unknown  part  of  the  country,  the  guide  indicates 
the  right  road  and  clears  away  any  difficulties  that  may 
be  in  tlie  way.  To  do  this  the  guide  must  be  one  of  the 
party,  and  not  like  King  Edward  who  watched  the  battle 
of  Crecy  from  a  wind-mill,  or  Xerxes  who  viewed  the 
tight  at  Salamis  from  a  promotory.  Let  the  teacher  in 
all  tlie  studies  be  one  of  the  party  of  workers,  trudging 
along  with  the  class.  Let  the  gentle  imperative  mood 
"come"  be  often  used,  but  the  sterner  "go"  seldom  or 
never. 

Carry  no  disagreeable  or  even  peculiar  moods  into  the 
school-room.  I  once  knew  a  Scotch  lad  whose  disagree- 
able temper,  one  day,  caused  him  a  severe  flogging. 
His  aunt  who  had  been  reading  to  him  of  a  sect  that 
baptized  its  members  in  a  running  stream  so  that  the 
current  might  carry  away  their  sins,  said  to  him,  "  Dan, 
if  I  were  you,  I'd  send  away  that  bad  temper  with  the 
brook."  Next  morning,  Dan  having  met  with  some 
annoyance,  started  to  school  in  a  very  ugly  mood.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  April.  In  about  half  an  liour  he 
returned  home  cold  and  drijiping,  and  told  his  aunt  that 
he  had  "put  the  pouts  away  with  the  brook.  "  If  you, 
fellow-teacher,  cannot  go  to  the  cliiss-room  in  a  mood 
that  is  perenially  pleasant,  take  a  cold%lunge  on  the 
way.      Tlien  go  home  and  stay  there. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Manual  Training 
Teachers'  Association  of  America,  will  be  held  at 
Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  July  16,    17,    18,  1895. 


Nova  Scotia  School  Report. 

(Continued.; 
The  report  deals  with  many  interesting  ])oints  re- 
lating to  several  subjects  in  the  coui'se  of  study.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  The  nerve  exhausting, 
and  (2)  The  recreative  sul)jects.  Though  the  recreative 
subjects  require  but  little  time,  yet,  like  fla\oring  in 
food,  they  ai-e  very  important  in  the  proper  assimilation 
of  the  rest.  The  Chief  Superintendent  points  out  that 
"  There  is  yet  a  great  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  most 
teachers  in  utilizing  theni  so  as  to  break  the  monotony 
and  weariness  of  the  school,  correct  bad  habits  of  body 
and  form  good  ones,  and  practise  the  expression  of 
thought  in  gotxl  English  in  the  most  interesting  anil 
rational  way  possible-  the  description  and  explanation 
of  what  j)ujiils  .see  and  understand  in  their  surroundings. 
In  the  common  schools  the  best  English  will  be  found, 
as  a  general  rule,  where  the  best  object  and  oral  lessons 
are  given.  Language  can  be  correctly  learned  only  as 
it  is  u.sed  for  the  expression  of  ideas  which  are  distinctly 
comprehended.  The  recreative  exercises,  besides  re- 
lieving the  pressure,  interesting  the  intelligence  and 
promoting  health  of  body  and  mind,  will  enable  the 
pupils  to  do  better  work  in  the  old  and  stajjle  subjects 
than  was  ever  generally  possible  without  them." 

The  number  of  pupils  taking  Latin  in  tirades  X  and 
XI  shows  a  decided  increase. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  provincial  high  school 
examinations  are  made  clear.  They  serve  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  scholastic  qualifications  of  would-be 
teachers,  they  are  generally  accretlited  certificates  of 
scholarship,  and  they  help  to  admit  students  to  colleges 
of  various  standards  of  entrance.  In  defence  of  a 
thorough  liigh  school  course  it  is  said  that  if  we  should 
depart  from  the  course  adapted  to  the  average,  it.  woulil 
be  better  to  have  it  suited  to  the  abler  rather  than  to 
the  duller  students.  Otherwise  the  better  students 
would  be  kept  back  and  would  actjuire  idle  halnts— a 
danger  wherever  pupils  must  be  taught  in  large  classes. 
Ill  fares  the  country  that  does  not  encourage  ability 
and  genius.  In  the  schools  there  may  be  sometimes 
over-pressure,  just  as  in  all  departments  of  life  there 
are  those  who  fi-om  various  motives  press  on  l)eyond 
their  strength.  Those  things,  whose  general  tendencies 
are  good,  cannot,  however,  be  banished  because  a  few 
go  to  excess  in  them.  The  high  school  course  of  study 
is  shown  to  be  a  gradual  growth  to  which  the  Educa- 
tional Association  an('.  various  expert  committees  have 
contributed.  It  is  the  result  of  a  general  consensus  of 
the  opinions  of  those  best  (lualiiicd  to  fi-anie  a  course  of 
study  for  the  province. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  statistical  tables  would  be 
very  interesting.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  only  refer 
to  a  part  of  one  of  these  tables,  viz..  No.  XIX.      There 
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it  is  shown  that  HaHfax  has  as  many  academic  pupils 
as  Annapolis,  l>ii;l)y,  Yarmouth,  Shelburne,  Queens, 
Lunenburg  anil  Jlaiits  taken  together.  In  Colchester 
the  co.st  per  pupil  in  tli(?  academy  is  |20,  in  Halifax 
s.-i^),  in  Yarmouth  $56,  and  in  Cape  Breton  175.  Tlie 
educational  status  of  each  county  is  fairly  well  shown 
l)V  taking  the  proportion  of  its  pupils  engaged  in  liigli 
scjiool  woi-k.  In  .\nnapolis  \vt>  find  1  :  9,  Kings  1  :  10, 
Hants  1:11,  l'i,-tnu  l:iri,  Colchester  1:19,  Cape 
P.reton  1  :  lM,  Queens  I  :  :^'l,  Shelhurne  1  :  21,  Yarmouth 
1  :  22,  Antig.inish  I  :  2  1,  Halifax  1  :  2S,  Dighy  1  :  29, 
(iuyslioro  1  : -'JO,  Cumlierlaiid  1  :  .'!9,  Lunenhurg  1  :  17, 
ItichnKJiid  1  :  59,  Victoria  1  ■.('i\.   Inverness  1  :  1 G  t. 

Principal  Calkin  reports  from  the  normal  school  1  .'iO 
students  enrolled,  of  whom  12.'5  i-ereixcd  dijilomas.  He 
claims  that  as  the  result  of  tlie  changes,  making  the 
\v<]rk  mainly  professional,  "the  students  gained  a  more 
c(jmplete  and  thorough  giasp  of  the  principles  undi'r- 
lying  good  teaching,  and  attained  to  higher  skill  in  the 
application  of  those  ])rincii)les  to  practical  work  in  the 
presentation  of  knowledge  and  in  class  management." 
The  practical  skill  in  teaching  and  class  management 
attained  hy  these  1  .'iO  normal  school  students  was 
ol)tained  in  tlie  model  school,  which  averages  seventy- 
nine  pupils,  and  in  the  model  lessons  given  by  the 
students  to  each  otiier.  The  manual  training  depart- 
ment, under  Professor  Russell,  "  was  very  popular  and 
(■xcellent  work  was  dime."  The  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, conducted  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  was  very  success- 
ful. Tliore  were  three  graduates,  one  of  whom  now 
occupies  an  important  position  in  Newfoundland. 
Professor  Smith,  of  the  affiliated  agricultural  school, 
has  classes  in  microscopy,  botany,  advanced  chemistry 
and  agriculture.  Uy  this  means  scientific  agriculture 
is  ri^ceiving  some  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
Several  graduates  of  this  scliool  have  established  "  local 
agricultural  schools." 

"  The  work  of  these,  schools  is  something  of  which 
our  province  should  be  proud.  With  so  many  pupils 
studying  agricultui-e,  witli  tlie  lectures  and  advice  of 
these  teachers,  with  their  success  upon  their  own  farms, 
with  their  assistance  to  the  local  agricultural  societies, 
thev  arc  doing  a  work  hard  to  appreciate  at  its  full  value." 

Princijial  Eraser,  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Plinil, 
says  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
to  contend  is  that  man}'  of  the  best  years  for  educational 
work  are  lost.  The  ]iupils  of  that  institution  enter  the 
school  at  ten  years  of  age.  In  some  homes  the  blind 
child  is  the  victim  of  ignoiaru-c  and  neglect  —  in  others 
it  suffers  from  something  more  agreeable,  but  ofttimes 
more  pernicious  over  indulgence.  The  most  of  the 
blind  children  of  these  ])rovinces  suffer  physically, 
mentally  and  morally  before  they  reach  the  age  of  ten 
years,  so  Principal  Fra.s(^r"s  suggestion  that  children 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  th(^  school  at  the  age  of  six 
years  would  seem  to  call  for  the  careful  attention  of  the 
governments  of  the  Maritime  jirovinces  and  Newfound- 
land.      ["Progress." 


Nova  Scotia  Normal  School. 

This  institution  will  have  for  the  current  year  a 
larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  A  very  considera- 
ble numl)er  are  of  the  higher  grades  —  among  them 
several  college  graduates.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  increa.se  the  amount  of  practice  in  teaching.  By 
sub-divisions  of  the  two  or  three  departments  of  the 
model  school,  and  by  practice  upon  the  junior  grades  of 
pupil  teachers,  the  practical  work  has  been  greatly 
extended.  Scholastic  work  has  been  almost  wholly 
displaced  by  jiurely  professional  woi'k,  and  the  I'csult  is 
in  the  main  good.  Psvchological  and  educational 
i|uestions  ;ire  more  freely  discussed  than  formerl)'. 
There  is  more  original  rrsearrh,  more  mind  develop- 
ment, and  less  memory  work.  Sloyil  benches  and 
laboratory  stands  afford  greater  opportunities  for  that 
muscular  activity  which  develops  brain  power,  self- 
reliance  and  a  gener&l  mental  alertness.  These  are  the 
qualities  that  give  success  both  in  the  little  world  with- 
in the  school-room  and  in  the  greater  world  without. 

In  object  drawing  Miss  Smith  gives  an  admirable 
training  of  the  faculties  of  observation  and  judgment. 
The  powers  thus  gained  are  largely  utilized  by  the  otlier 
professors  in  illustrated  science  lessons. 

The  students  are  made  familiar  with  apperception, 
concentration  and  Herbartian  ide.als  in  education,  so 
that  as  they  obtain  fuller  practice  in  schools  of  their 
own  these  germinal  principles  grow  upon  them  and  tlie\' 
themselves  are  not  in  danger  of  that  arrested  develop- 
ment which  so  often  blights  the  promise  of  better 
things  in  those  who  have  not  studied  the  psychological 
and  historical  phases  of  education. 

Dalhousie  College  Lectures  for  Teachers. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  educational  subjects  given 
in  Dalhousie  College  was  closed  in  Marcli  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Kay,  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  "  Chronicle  " 
h.as  the  following  report : 

A  very  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  Dr.  MacKay's 
address  on  the  "Co-ordination  of  Studies."  The  object 
of  the  lecturer  was  to  explain  the  jiiinciples  upon  which 
a  course  of  study  should  be  drawn  up.  He  confined 
his  attention  chietly  to  courses  of  study  for  secondary 
schools.  The  first  subject  which  he  cim.sidereil  was 
tliat  of  compulsory  subjects,  what  subject  should  every 
pujiil  be  reipiired  to  study 'i  English  and  mathenuitics 
should  form  the  kickbone  of  such  a  course.  In  addition 
to  these  some  science  and  some  history  and  geography 
should  be  required.  He  here  entered  into  a  discussion 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  making  languages, 
especially  the  classics,  optional.  Spencer  and  others 
were  quoted  in  favor  of  shifting  the  centre  of  school 
work  from  the  classics  to  science,  and  other  subjects 
morr  suited    lo  the    needs  of  the  age.       He  sketched'   the 
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history  of  the  clianges  in  tlie  coui-sps  of  study  in  Nova 
Scotia.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  thoiiijh 
Latin  wa.s  an  ojitional  suhject,  recent  rejxirts  sliow  a 
decided  increase  in  tlie  nunil)ers  stiidyini;  that  lan<;uai,'e 
in  the  scliools. 

The  ne.\t  suliject  considi-red  was  tlic  order  of  the 
arrangement  of  studies.  There  ai-<'  two  methods  of 
arran-iin;;  studies  tlie  successive  oi-  tandem  and  the 
sinniltan'ous  or  abreast.  The  former  proceeds  upon 
the  maxim  of  one  thinji  at  a  time  and  that  done  well. 
This  method  is  open  to  sei-ious  oljjections.  It  does  not 
give  sufficient  attention  to  tlu'  fa^t  that  it  tjikes  a 
child's  mind  some  time  to  .<;row.  If  too  much  attention 
and  time  he  -riven  to  any  one  subject  the  teacher  nnist 
necessarily  ju-oceed  from  the  easier  to  the  more  ditlicult 
parts  of  the  subject  more  ([uickly  than  the  child's  mind 
lias  yi-owu  in  strenjfth  and  capacity.  Again,  a  course 
of  study  with  a  small  number  of  subjects  does  not 
appeal  to  a  sulhcient  number  of  interests.  Variety  is  a 
condition  of  interest.      M 


notony,  a  want  of  variety,  is 
the  uninterestinj;.  Equally 
in   de\ eloping  all  the   jiupil's 


almost  svnoiiymous  with 
ineft'ective  is  such  a  i-oiirs 
capacities. 

In  this  connection  the  lecturer  considered  the  objec- 
tion to  the  study  of  several  sciences.  He  contended 
that  the  method  of  study  Wius  one,  though  the  tibjects 
studied  were  many.  The  lesult  was  not  a  smattering 
r)f  knowledge,  but  a  single  kind  of  training  ;  for  the 
object  in  view  is  not  knowledge,  but  a  way  of  thinking. 
Variety  of  objects  is  necessary  for  broadening  the  pupil's 
interests — for  opening  his  i-yes  to  many  things  and  for 
counteracting  the  tendency  t<i  faddism.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  marked  improvement  mad(>  in  recent  years  in  the 
teaching  of  science  in  the  .schools.  The  subject  of 
examinations  was  also  touchc^d  upon.  The  written 
examination  is  not  the  only  means  of  testing  work  in 
the  present  system.  The  teachers  as  well  as  the 
inspectors'  reports  enter  in  the  determination  of  the 
gi-ading. 

These  lectures  have  been  of  very  cousideral)le  interest 
and  value,  not  only  to  the  profession  in  Halifax,  but 
also  throughout  the  province. 

They  will  be  continued  next  year,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  lectures  leading  up  to  the  degree  of 
Literate  in  Education,  were  attended  by  twelve 
students,  five  of  whom  will  be  graduates  in  the  arts 
course  for  this  year.  They  liave,  in  the  meantime,  gone 
to  the  normal  school  at  Truro,  to  receive  further  light 
in  methods  by  a  three  months'  exclusive  devotion  to 
practical  work. 

Could  the  trustees  be  induced  or  compelled  (if  neces- 
sary) to  subscribe  for  one  good  educational  journal  — 
the  Educ.\tional  Review  foi-  instance^for  the  use  of 
the  school  and  the  teacher,  at  the  expen.se  of  the  section, 
paj'able  out  of  the  county  fund  or  otherwise,  the  desireil 
medium  (between  school  otKcers  and  trustees  and 
teachers),  would  be  established,  besides  securing  to  the 
teacher  and  the  school  valuable  and  profitable  articles 
and  exercises  without  any  ajipreciable  burden  to  any- 
body.— [Inspector  M.  .1.  T.   Macneil,  X.  S. 


Cut  from  a  Criticism— Nature  Lessons. 

*  *  *  It  was  \ cry  sensible  for  I)i-.  McKay  to  urge 
the  imjiortance  of  interesting  children  in  "buttercupand 
buttertlies,"  but  it  is  one  thing  to  sow  and  quite  another 
to  secure  a  crop.  Out  of  fifty  school  teachers  "  who 
could  I'xhuust  all  the  adjectives  of  admiration  oxci-  his 
ol)inion,  not  ten  of  them  could  tell  y.ui  how  'toad 
stools'  are  propagated,  or  know  a  moth  from  a  butter- 
fly. To  hear  them,  one  would  think  they  were  so  in 
love  with  nature,  that  they  were  stuccoed  with 
ijUiuliupeds  and  birds  all  over."  I  know  that  there  is 
but  a  very  lilth'  teaching  of  natural  history  in  any  of 
our  schools.  The  reason  is  not  far  nor  hidden.  The 
teachers  have  neither  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
subjects,  iioi'  the  i-nthusiastic  aptitude  to  impart  such 
knowleilge.  N'ery  few  of  them  have  prepared  them- 
selves 111  make  buttercup  and  butterfiies  interesting  to 
children.  This  does  not  arise  from  lack  of  interest 
and  cLiriositv  about  such  things  in  children,  liut  for  the 
reason  (hat  the  would-be  in.structors  lack  both  the 
enthusiasm  .uid  the  knowledge  to  open  the  way  to  the 
deeper  enchantments  of  nature.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  anj'  teacher  to  pluck  a  scpiash  blossom  and 
hold  it  up  for  the  admiration  of  children,  and  draw  their 
attention  to  its  unusual  size,  and  notched  corolla  ;  but 
how  many  will  call  their  attention  to  the  two  kinds  of 
blossoms  on  the  same  vine,  and  show  them  that  one 
produces  pollen  and  the  other  does  not ;  that  one  has  a 
baby  squash  already  set  below  the  blossom,  and  the 
other  has  not:  that,  unless  this  golden  dust  of  pollen  is 
placed  on  the  proper  place  within  the  other  blossom,  no 
squash  will  ever  grow- 1  Will  they  capture  a  bumble  bee 
and  show  them  that  this  little  creature  as  he  tumbles 
in  and  out  of  these  blossoms  for  sweets,  carries  this 
dust  on  his  hairy  body,  and  thus  performs  a  necessary 
service,  and  but  for  the  like  of  him  or  some  other  insect 
the  race  of  squashes  would  come  to  a  sudden  end  ]  Will 
they  .show  them  that  these  honey-pots  inside  the  flowers 
are  apt  contrivances  that  secure  the  visit  of  the  needful 
bee  1  and  so  on,  carrying  the  children  with  wide-eyed 
wonder  into  the  temple  of  nature.  The  teacher  must 
not  say  to  the  children  that  this  "  onion  "  I  place  before 
you  is  a  provision  meant  for  man  ;  but  explain  that  this 
was  nature's  provision  for  another  onion  ;  the  food  was 
not  for  us,  but  for  the  future  plant.      *      *      * 

One  might  as  well  say  the  highest  amlntion  of  a 
beech  tree  is  to  produce  Ijeech  nuts  for  squirrels  and 
jays  ;  or  that  the  highest  ambition  of  pine  trees  is  to 
produce  seeds  for  squirrels,  since  our  "  pine  squirrels  " 
could  not  winter  without  them.  To  show-  how  far  this 
is  from  the  truth,  come  w-ith  me  and  let  us  open  up, 
scale  by  scale,   a  pine  cone  before  it  is  rijie,  or  we  will 
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look  in  viiin.  Hpip  are  the  seeds,  each  one  with  a  wing, 
an  outiriD"  th  of  the  covering.  This  wing  has  but  one 
nieaninj;.  The  intention  is  for  the  seed  to  drop  out  of 
the  ripened  cone,  when  the  scales  turn  up  a  little  to  let 
them  out,  and  as  tlicv  are  set  free  the  wind  seizes  upon 
the  wing  and  sows  the  seeds  here  and  there,  thus 
increasing  their  chances  of  reproduction.  The  pine 
sipiirrel,  or  "  red  squirrel,"  does  not  say,  "  Lo,  here  is 
a  ti-ee  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  pi'oduce  food  for  me 
and  mine."  On  the  contrary,  he  sees  that  tlie  tree  has 
taken  means  whereby  he  is  not  likely  to  get  a  taste. 
If  he  waits  till  the  .seeds  are  ripe  he  will  not  get  any  of 
them,  .so  he  "  cii-cumwents  "  nature,  as  Mr.  Wellerwouhi 
remark  ;  he  climbs  the  tree  when  the  cones  are  as  green 
as  leaves,  but  in  the  nick  of  time  when  the  seeds  are 
milky,  but  stored  with  imtritious  food.  He  doe.s  not 
attenijit  ti>  take  out  a  seed,  but  cuts  off  the  cones  by 
hundreds  and  lets  them  fall.  If  he  let  them  remain 
upon  the  ground  they  would  soon  dry,  and  the  scales 
curl  up  and  the  seed  would  be  lost  to  him.  So  he  picks 
them  u]i,  and  carries  them  away  to  his  winter  nest? 
No,  he  doesn't,  but  he  tucks  them  always  into  a  damp 
hole  beneath  a  root  <jr  lo;,'  oi-  rock,  or  even  piles  them 
layer  after  layer  in  puddles  of  water.  In  that  moist  or 
wet  condition  the  cone  never  opens  itself ;  the  seeds 
harden  and  keep  for  years.  He  remembers  in  winter 
where  he  has  stored  them,  and  goes  from  one  place  to 
another  to  dr.ig  them  out  and  make  a  meal  as  he  needs 
one.  Both  the  trees  and  tlie  s(|uirrel  have  done  their 
best  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  the  scjuirrels  have 
got  the  best  of  it.  How  long  it  took  them  to  learn,  or 
how  the  knowledge  is  transmitted  are  questions  of 
surpassing  interest  in  a  legitimate  and  hopeful  field  of 
i-n((uirv.  Our  teachers  need  not  look  in  tlie  books  for 
this  account  1  have  given.  It  was  leained  at  tii'st  hand 
and  will  perhaps  illustrate  a  better  metliod  of  leariiinj; 
than  to  run  away  with  the  notion  that  anything  in  tiie 
vegetable  world  has  an  ambition  to  supply  our  wants. 
Slieep  know  more  than  onions,  but  who  would  believe 
that  they  have  any  "ambition"  to  raise  wool  for  our 
benefit  ■?  or  that  geese  console  themselves  at  the  annual 
agony  of  feather  plucking,  that  they  are  furnishing 
pillows  for  us  1  We  nnist  go  to  nature  divested  of  all 
notions,  and  prejiared  to  learn  what  she  has  to  imjiait, 
and  we  will  find  that 

"She  never  did  deceive  tlie  heart  that  loved  her." 
There  are  so-called  naturalists,   who  have  never  leained 
to  love  nature. 

"Thi'V  would  peep  aiul  botanize 
Upon  their  mother's  grave." 

And  "  veritj-  they  have  their  reward."     As  children 
we  are  full   of  cuiiositv  about    this    wonderful     worlil. 


We  wish  to  know  how  and  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
all  we  meet,  but  we  are  met  with  dull  ignorance  smiling 
at  our  wonder,  or  stiff  prudishness  closing  our  lips,  or 
cowardly  superstition  to  flaming  cherubim  guarding  the 
gates  of  divine  majesty,  which  is  only  another  word  to 
hide  a  lack  of  knowledge.  Thus  are  we  subdued,  the 
light  of  enthusiasm  is  (juenched  and  at  length  the 

••  Man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  conniion  day." 

—  [R.  R.  McLeod,  in  Halifa.v  "  Herald." 

Arbor  Day. 

Committees  may  l)e  appointed  as  follows:  To  invite 
parents  and  other  residents  of  the  district  to  assist  in 
planting ;  to  procure  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  to  pro- 
cure specimens  of  native  woods  to  be  exhibited  on  a 
table  in  the  school-room;  to  decorate  the  school-room 
with  grasses,  leaves,  evergreens,  etc. 

Lines  for  the  black-boards: 

Flowers  preach  to  us  if  we  will  hear.-tVir/.'.-.  G.  fiuseiti. 
Go  forth  under  tlie  ojien  sky  and  list  to  nature's  teaching. 

Whatsoeverlhy  handfindellitodo.doit  with  thy  might. 

—Hible. 
I'HOCHAMME. 

1.  Song By  the  School. 

2.  ScRlPTUHE   Hk.\I)IX<:s By  the  Teacher. 

3.  Essay 

"On  the  first  lines  for  the  lilackboards.  ' liy  a  (Jirl. 

Note — Show  how  the  tlowers  preach  by  ivliriiiij<  us;  giving  us  plea- 
sure: adorning  our  homes,  etc. 

4.  Recitation. — "The  Heart  of  the  Tree".  .By  a  Boy. 

\\'hat  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  iilaiits  a  friend  of  sun  and  sky; 
He  |il;ints  the  Hag  of  breezes  free; 
The  shaft  of  lieauty  towering  high: 
He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  nigh 
For  song  and  mother  croon  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twiliglit  lieard — 
The  treble  of  heaven's  harmony — 
These  things  he  plants  wlio  plants  a  ti'ce. 

What  does  he  plant  who  iil.-uits  n  tree? 

He  plants  cool  shade  iind  tc'iider  rain. 
And  seed  and  d.iys  of  laid  to  l)e. 

And  years  that  fade  .and  flush  again; 

He  pliints  the  glory  of  the  plain  ;. 
He  plants  the  forest's  heritage; 
The  harvest  of  a  coming  age; 
The  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see — 
These  things  he  |)l;iiits  who  plants  .a  tree. 

Wli.il  does  111' plant  who  plants  a  tree? 
He  pl.iiits.  in  sa|>  and  leaf  and  wood. 

Ill  love  of  home  and  loyalty 

.\nd  fai'  cast  thought  of  civic  go.id 
His  blessings  on  the  lieigbborl d 
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Wlio  in  the  hollow  ofliis  h.iii.l 
Holds  ;ill  tho  K'i'owlh  of  all  oiii-  land— 
A  nation's  growl  li  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  lu'art  who  plants  a  tree. 

— H.  C.  Bunner,  in  the Cenlui-y. 

5.   Motion  Sonc 

—  "The  Tree's  Story".. Uy  the  Prinuuy  Class. 

(Tune:  "  Coniin"  Thro'  the  Rye.") 

The  trei's  lift  \\\>  their  hranches  tall; 

Their  leaves  dance  in  the  hieeze; 

"Oh.  ho!"  they  sin^',  "for  what  eare  we? 

^\■|■'n•  Ii\  inK  .it  onr  ease." 

But  presently  the  woodman  eomes, 

Witli  axes  sharp  and  hright. 
And  choosinf;  him  a  tall  i)ine  tree, 

lie  w.>rks  with  all  his  niiKld. 

"Oh,  see!  the  tree  is  fallinj;  now," 
It  lies  ui)on  the  ground; 
The  ax  cuts  off  c^ach  twig  and  hough. 
And  round  it  chains  are  hound. 

Two  horses  pull  the  tree  .along 

Until  a  stream  they  find. 
On  whi.h  the  tree  floats  to  tli<-  null, 

Wlu-re  waits  the  nuller  kind. 

He  lays  the  log  hefore  the  saw. 

And  hat-k  and  forth  that  goes, 
Until  till'  mill  is  full  of  hoards 

'I'h.it  lie  in  long  white  rows. 

And  then  the  children's  father  huys 
Shingles  and  lieanis  and  planks. 

To  build  his  house,  for  which  we  must 
Give  tree  and  woodman  thanks. 

—  Grace  Biitterfielil.  in  Utile  Men  and  Ifomeii. 

6.  Essay.  —  "  The  Second  Blackboard  Motto,".. By  a  Boy. 
Note.— Show  how  uature  teaclies  from  cloud  and  6un,  sea  and  sky, 

forest  and  plain. 

7.  REriT.\TiON.  —  "New   Leaves." By  a  (iivl, 

Mrs.  Horse-Chestnut  Tree  said :  "Oh,  dear  me, 
I  must  have  a  new  go«-n,  and  what  shall  It  he? 
On  catkin  trinnning.s  the  willows  dote. 
The  staid  old  oak  wears  a  gay  pink  coat ; 
Miss  Birch  is  dressed  in  the  piettiest  taste, 
With  a  sash  of  gieen  "round  a  white  satin  waist. 
But  I  think  I've  guessed  what  pattern  is  best; 
Besides,  it  will  be  (luiet  unlike  all  the  rest." 
So  a  Japanese  costume  this  morning  she  plans, 
All  made  of  thi^  .softest  of  little  green  fans. 

— YoutJi''s  Companion. 

8.  Essay.—  "Tlie  Third  Blacklxiard  ilotto," .  .  By  a  Boy. 

Note.-  Show  the  importance  of  doing  the  duty  which  is  next  to  us, 
be  it  ever  so  small  ;  the  danger  of  delayiuc  to  do  duty  ;  the  fact  that 
the  future  does  not  belong  tu  us,  and  that  we  must  work  now. 

9.  SoNi; 

"Work  for  the  Niglit  is  Cominf;."   By  tlie  Seliool. 

10.  Responsivk  Rkcitation 

-  "Spring's  Call  to  the  Flowers,"    By  seven  Little  ({iris. 

Note.— Each  girl  should  have  a  bunch  of  suitable  flowers  in  her  hand. 


First  Girl  : 

"Come,  come,  "  .said  Mother  Nature, 
"Vou  must  w.iken  from  your  rest  : 
Don't  you  iK'.ir  the  bluebird  singing? 
.\nd  the  robin  is  building  his  nest. 

".lack  l-'rost  has  said  'Good-by.'  once; 
Mut  he  may  come  back  to  know 
'Which  little  flowers  are  afraid  to  start. 
And  which  will  ])ush  uji  and  grow. 

Second  Girl : 

"Uome,  datVoilil.  you're  brave  and  strong. 
Peep  through  the  hard  earth,  my  dear, 
.\nd  show  .lack  Frost,  if  he  comes  again, 
You're  one  of  the  first  to  be  herc^ 

Thinl  Girl : 

"And  come,  my  crocus  an<l  jtansy  sweet, 
\\'ith  your  dresses  of  purple  and  blue. 
Last  year  you  took  an  early  start; 
I  hope  yon  will  this  year  too. 

"1  nmst  oil'  to  the  woods  and  iiaslnics  wide. 

Where  the  little  brooks  laugh  .irid  leap; 
To  the  hedges  bare  and  the  hillside  tdo. 
Where  I  left  many  seeds  asleep. 

Fourth  Girl: 

"  And  violet,  dear,  you're  conung,  I  know; 
Uome,  pi'c])  from  the  grass,  so  shy; 
And  the  children,  so  glad  to  .see  you  there. 
Will  pick  you  as  they  pass  by. 

6V.r(ft  Girl : 

'Then,  dandelion,  you're  a  hardy  i-hap. 

With  your  face  so  sunny  and  yellow. 

But  ere  long,  when  the  summer  comes, 

"i'ou'U  look  (juite  like  another  fellow. 

Seventh  Girl: 

"Dear  honeysuckle.  I  pray  you  arise 

And  peep  from  your  nook  in  the  rock, 
Where  you  bow  your  head  when  (he  breezes  blow. 
And  swm  so  plaiidy  to  talk. 

"The  other  flowers  will  come  later,  1  know: 
But  the  children  love  you  best; 
For  you  come  when  the  trees  and  hills  are  bare. 
And  the  robin  is  building  his  nest." 

— tf.  E.  L  ,  in  Child-Garden. 

11.  Deuate 

—  Resolved,  "That  tlie  Rose  is  [irettier  than   the  Lily." 

Two  (iirls  on  each  side. 

12.  Song By  the  School. 

13.  Essay. — "What  we  owe  to  the  Past.".  .By  a  Boy. 

Note— Show  what  the  past  has  done  for  us— planted  orchards,  built 
school-houses,  churches,  etc. 
1-1.   Ess.\Y.  —  "What  wo  owe  to  the  Future."  By  a  (iirl. 

Note.— We  must  do  for  the  future  what  the  past  has  done  for  us,  and 
more. 

1.5.  CoNCKUT  Recitation.  — "An  Arbor-Day  Tree 

By  tlic  Third-Reader  Class. 
Dear  little  tree  that  we  plant  to-day. 
What  will  you  be  when  we  're  old  and  gray? 
"The  savings  bank  of  the  s(|uirrel  and  mou.se. 
For  robin  ami  wren  an  apartment  house. 
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The  di'es.sing  room  of  the  hiittei-fly's  hall, 
The  locust's  and  katydid's  concert  hall. 
The  school  hoy's  ladder  in  pleasant  June, 
The  school  girl's  tent  in  the  July  noon. 
And  my  leaves  shall  whisper  them  merrily 
A  tale  (if  the  ehihhcn  «  ho  planted  nie." 

—  Youth's  Companion. 

VoTK.  "Oti  tlie  Most  ropular  Tree  and  Flower..  . 
Hy  all  present. 

Collation  Shu\  kd. 

The  school  will  march  to  the  grounds,  and, planting 
will  hegin,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  and 
teacher.  Let  trees  and  flowers  be  named  after 
noted  persons.  Let  each  class  volunteer  to  be 
responsible  for  the  care  of  one  or  more  trees. 

Closixc  AiiDiiKss.  Subject:  "Oh,  the  good  we 
all  might  do  while  the  days  are  passing  by." 
I'>y  the  Teacher. 

Closini:  Pk.wek.— Asking  Cod's    blessing    on    the 

Work. 
DoxoLocY By  the  Scliool. 


Welcome  Mothers  as  School  Visitors. 

No  one  wlin  lias  e\i'i-  li\'cil  in  the  i-(iiiiiti-v  can  forget 
{•'riday  afternoon  in  thedistrict  school.  It  was  visitors' 
ilay,  and  everything  in  the  little  old  scliocil-hou.se,  from 
I  he  "  warping  Hoor,  the  battered  sc'ats,"  to  "  the  char- 
coal fre.scoes  on  the  wall,"  wore  an  ;iir  of  importance. 
The  visitors  came  -  fond  motliers  who  gazed  with  pride 
at  their  darlings  while  the  liaMiici-  classes  performed 
wonderful  feats  of  learning  and  the  star  pupils  "spoke 
pieces."  It  was  a  proud  day  for  pupils  and  a  proud  day 
for  parents.  There  may  be  scoffers  so  irreverent  as  to 
smile  over  the  primitive  custom,  and  some  may  criticise 
these  methods.  But  smile  and  criticise  as  they  may, 
there  is  one  feature  of  that  old-time  Friday  in  the  dis- 
trict school  that  might  well  be  perpetuated :  It  is  the 
active  interest  of  mothers  in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Whether  from  a  lack  of  time  or  interest,  or  a  feeling 
of  timidity  and  fear  of  being  unwelcome,  the  mothers 
of  to-day  jiractically  ignore  the  public  schools. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  of  motherhood  that 
a  baby  who  is  scarcely  trustt^d  out  of  his  mother's  arms 
imtil  he  is  six  years  old,  sudrleidy  at  that  advanced  age 
is  iiushed  from  the  accustomed  nest  and  taught  to  fly 
alone.  He  gnuluates  from  his  mother's  care  and  is 
utterly  and  confidingly  turned  over  to  a  teacher  who 
never  saw  him  before  and   has   forty  such  little  charges. 


With  all  due  respect  to  the  teacher,  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  ask  of  her  that  she  should  at  sight  love  and 
understand  the  little  human  phenomenon  as  well  as  his 
mother  does.  When  before  in  all  his  guarded  babyhood 
had  he  so  great  need  of  love  and  understanding  as  when 
the  tendrils  of  his  little  mind  are  beginning  to  reach  out 
and  grasp  at  the  outer  world  1  His  whole  life  hangs  in 
the  balance.  Yet  the  ruthless  mother  abdicates  her 
throne  to  a  stranger,  too  often  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Just  here  the  roads  of  mother  and  child  part  never  to 
approach  so  near  again.  It  is  the  mother's  fault,  and 
gradual  alienation  of  her  child  is  her  natural  punish- 
ment. 

It  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  su[)posed  that  every 
mother  should  constitute  herself  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Neither  should  she  be  an  officious 
wiseacre,  meddling  with  what  it  out  of  her  province  and 
prescribing  her  pet  remedies  for  every  ill  that  may 
appear.  Her  duty  in  relation  to  the  public  schools  is 
not  to  educate  the  teacher  or  even  the  wayward  school 
board.  Her  principal  duty  is  to  educate  heiself.  She 
should  study  the  school  that  she  may  be  in  harmoii}' 
with  the  purposes  and  methods  of  that  institution,  and 
that  she  may  be  in  .sympathy  with  her  child  and  his 
work.  Ideas  on  ('ducixtion  have  un<lergone  a  complete 
tran.sformation  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  woman 
who  knows  only  so  much  about  educational  methods  as 
she  learned  in  her  own  school  days  might  better  know 
nothing  at  all.  The  class-room  of  to-day  is  the  best 
possible  training  scliool  for  mothers.  When  a  mother- 
once  understands  what  a  teacher  is  trying  to  do  and 
how  she  proposes  to  do  it,  she  is  a  willing  and  valuable 
ally.  But  ignorant  motliers  are  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  teachers  have  to  contend  with.  They  unwit- 
tingly frustrate  the  teacher's  plans  and  retard  the  child  s 
development.  They  work  at  cross  puiposcs  with  the 
teacher,  and  the  child  suffers  from  it.  The  education 
of  the  school-room  is  at  the  best  partial.  The  disci- 
pline and  culture  and  development  begun  there  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  home,  and  the  mother  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  school- 
room to  be  competent  to  take  up  the  sceptre  the  teacher 
lavs  down.      *      *      ♦ 

No  woman  who  undertakes  an  investigation  of  the 
schools  with  the  hcmest  purpose  of  guarditig  the  interests 
of  her  child,  need  fear  that  she  will  l,e  unwelcome. 
The  teachers  are  glad  to  have  the  iiiolliers  for  allies. 
If  th(^  latter  realized  how  nnuOi  snileriiig  they  might 
save  themselves  and  their  children  with  a  little  o\-er- 
sight  of  theii'  school  lives,  they  would  not  begrudge  tiie 
time  and  energy  demanded  bj'  a  conscientious  attention 
til  (lie  subject.      [Exchange. 
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;"iit('iu-('s  exjihiin   the   uses    iif    the 
(ihtaiii  fxiunjiles  from  the  chihlren  : 

two  shites, 

two  pencils, 

two  plants, 

two  liands,  etc. 
ildren   the   meaninir  of  the 


too  sunny, 
too  sweet, 
too  heavy, 
too  thick,  etc. 
"to": 

to  sew, 

to  study, 

to  walk, 

to  ask, 

to  carry,  etc. 


Two,  Too,  and  To. 

Nothing  but  most  frequent  and  thorough  drill  will 
ever  impress  the  distinctive  meanings  and  uses  of  the 
words  "two,"  "too"  and  "to"  upon  children,  and  unless 
they  are  understood  they  are  certain  to  he  constant  stum- 
1  (ling-blocks.  However  it  is  possible  to  make  the  uses  of 
the  words  so  familiar  as  to  render  mistakes  in  writing 
but  I'are. 

Before   touching 
words  in  phrases,  an 
two  books, 
two  horses, 
two  girls, 
two  boys. 
Then    draw    from    tl 
word  "too"  and  example  : 
too  hot, 
too  early, 
too  late, 
too  short, 
Following  this,  exercise  on 
to  write, 
to  read, 
to  come, 
to  run, 
to  go, 

After  this  a  gi-eat  number  of  sentences  may  be  given 
in  which  are  blanks  to  be  filled  with  the  right  word. 
Beginning    simply    by    using    one   of    the     words,     the 
exercises    should  gradually  increase    in  difficulty,  until 
all  three  are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  sentence  : 
I  have — marbles. 
Mary  has — kittens. 
M}'  tea  is — sweet. 
That  lemon  is — sour. 
I  shall  have — run, 
Tom  wants — read. 
I  went — the  store  and  bought — oranges. 
It  is — cold  for — little  girls — go  so  far. 
I  went — far  west  and  had — go — miles  farther. 
The — boys  worked  at  their  lessons  until  it  grew — 
dark — see.  —  [Rhoda    Lee    in  "  Toronto    Educational 
Journal." 

Mr.  Tyrell,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  says 
that  from  the  large  body  of  water  known  as  Wollaston 
lake  emerge  two  almost  equal  streams,  the  one  flowing 
to  Lake  Athabasca  and  thence  by  the  Slave  and  Mae- 
enzie  rivers  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  the  other  to  Reink- 
deer  lake,  and  thence  by  the  Reindeer  and  Churchill 
rivers  to  Hudson  bay,  the  island  thus  formed  compris- 
ing   about    one-third    of    the     Canadian     domain  ;  and 


directly  south-east  is  anotlier  large  island  between  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Hudson  ba}^  the  result  of  a  bifurcation 
in  the  little  S;indy  lake,  which  has  an  outlet  to  Hud- 
son bay  through  the  Severn  river,  and  another  to  Ijiike 
Winniiieg  thi-ough  Family  lake. 


QUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

W.J.  M.-  (1)  From  each  of  two  stations,  east  and 
west  of  each  other,  the  altitude  of  a  balloon  is  observed 
to  l)e  45°  and  its  bearings  to  be  respectively  N.  W.  and 
N.  E.  If  the  .stations  be  one  mile  a]iart,  determine  the 
height  of  the  balloon. 

Let  BKA  be  a  triangle  with  its  sides  nearly  equal, 
and  let  B  A  be  the  base.  Near  the  centre  of  the  triangle 
take  a  point  C  and  join  it  to  the  points  AB  and  K. 
Now  let  B  represent  the  east  station,  A  the  west  station 
one  mile  away,  K  the  balloon,  and  KC  the  height  of 
the  balloon. 

BA  runs  east  and  west,  CA  north-west  and  CB 
north-east. 

Then  angle  CBA  =  4.5°,   angle   CAB  =  45°,  angle  BCA 
=  45°. 

...  ^  =  sin.45°  =  A=V2  =  .7071.-.^C  =  .7071 
AB  V2       2  1 

.  • .    AC  =  BC  =  .707 1  miles.      But  angle  K  AC  represents 

the  altitude  =  45°     .  • .    KC  =  CA. 

.-.   The  height  of  the  balloon  is  .7071  miles  =  .3733  ft. 


(2)  The  angle  of  elevation  of  a  balloon  from  a  station 
due  south  of  it  is  60°,  and  from  another  station  due 
west  of  the  former  and  distant  a  mile  from  it  is  45°. 
Find  the  height  of  the  balloon. 

Using  the  figure  given  above,  K  will  represent  the 
balloon,  C  the  point  vertically  below  it,  CA  the  distance 
to  the  station  directly  south,  and  AB  the  distance  from 
the  station  due  south  to  the  one  due  west  from  the 
southern  one  and  distant  one  mile. 
Then  angle  K AC  =  60°,  angle  KBC  =  45°,  angle  CAB 

=  90°. 
Let  KC  =  X  miles,  the  height. 

CA  =  KC  cot.  K AC  =  X  cot.  60"  =    ^, 
^3 

Because    KBC  =  45°,    KCB  =  90°,     .-.   CKB  =  45°  and 

BC  =  CK  =  a:  miles. 


But  (I  47)  BC3  =  CA2-f  BA2. 


V3 


+  1 


• .   2a:2  =  3,  .  ■ .  x=h  V'  ™iles  =  6^68  feet. 


What  work  on  mineralogy  would  you  recommend  for 
the  use  of  teachers  wishing  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
Canadian  minerals  1  I  would  recommend  any  one 
wishing  to  get  a  collection  of  Canadian  minerals 
suitable  for  illusti-ative  lessons  in  school  to  send 
to    C.     P.     Willimot,     Ottawa,     for     their     catalogue. 
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With  the  proeeofls  of  an  entertainment  given  Xmas 
times,  we  purchased  a  §12.00  cabinet  of  minerals  — 100 
specimens.      I  am  highly  ])leased  with  the  collection. 

G.  \V.  W. 
We  know  of  no  better  work  than  Dr.  Bailey's 
Elementary  Te.xt-book  on  natural  history,  where  our 
minerals  are  \ery  full}'  treated.  This,  in  connection 
with  Crosby's  "  Common  Minerals  and  Rock.s,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Hoston  Natural  History  Society,  (D.  C. 
Heath  A-  Co.,)  and  Mr.  Brittain's  recent  lessons  in  TnK 
REVif;w  on  minerals,  should  enable  you  to  make  an 
excellent  preparation  foi-  classes. 

T.  E.  M.  -  On  page  139,  K.x.  44,  of  Meiklejohn 
Short  Grammar,  is  found  given  as  an  example  of  bad 
grammar  the  following  sentence  :  "  They  are  the  two 
first  boys  in  the  class."  On  page  4  of  same  book  is 
found  the  sentence  :  "  The  two  first  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  are  alpha  and  beta."  If  the  latter  phrase  as 
used  by  the  author  be  correct  is  not  the  former  correct, 
and  why  1 

Both  examples  given  above  arc  incoi-reet.  First, 
from  its  meaning,  precedes  all  othci-s  in  numbering, 
the  first  tlOO  letters  as  well  as  the  first  two  boys  is  the 
correct  form.  How  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  say  "  the 
five  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  ;  "  and  Meiklejohn  is 
too  good  a  grammarian  to  make  such  a  mistake.  In 
his  "English  Language,"  (D.  C.  Heath  ct  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, 1887),  page  7,  Meiklejohn  says:  "The  word 
alphabet  comes  from  the  first  two  letters  in  the  Greek 
language."  This  is  the  sentence  that  our  correspondent 
refers  to  on  page  4  of  the  Short  Cirammar,  where, 
evidently,  some  bungling  proof-reader  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  error.  This  is  not  the  only  school  book 
where  bad  proof  reading  is  evident.  How  long  will 
Canadian  publishers  of  school  books  or  any  other  books 
bring  disgrace  on  the  art  preservative  by  sending  out 
books  witli  bungling  typographical  errors  ? 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Miss  Annie  M.  Hayter,  tcaclicr  at  I.,atiniore  Lake, 
St.  John  Co.,  has  recently,  by  means  of  a  school  enter- 
tainment, been  able  to  furnish  her  ne:v/  school-house, 


Inspector  Carter  expects  to  comiilete  his  work  in  St. 
John  city  during  Ai)ril  and  the  first  part  of  May.  He 
will  then  take  up  his  work  in  St.  Stephen,  Milltown  and 
St.  Andrews. 

By  the  death  of  T.  W.  Peters.  Ks,,.,  St.  John  loses 
not  onlv  a  progre,ssive  and  useful  citizen,  but  a  valuable 
member  of  the  school  board. 

Miss  Anna  Mac  Kay,  the  much  esteemed  teacher 
of  the  intermediate  grade.  White  Scliool,  New  (.Jlasgow, 
has  been  gi-anted  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of 


the  present  school  year.  Miss  MacKay's  excellent 
ability  and  her  experience  as  a  teacher,  combined  with 
superior  personal  qualities,  have  caused  her  to  be  much 
beloved  by  the  pupils  of  her  school  and  have  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  parents  and  school  officials. 
We  wish  Miss  MacKay  a  very  pleasant  trip  and  in  due 
time  a  safe  return.  Miss  Minnie  MacKay,  lately  of 
the  Dartmouth  teaching  staff,  has  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  this  department  of  our  schools  as  a 
substitute. —  [New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  "  Chronicle." 

A  correspondent  in  the  New  Glasgow  "Chronicle"  refers 
to  the  department  for  art  and  music  recently  opened  in 
the  High  School,  and  then  adds:-- 

"The  chemical  laboratory  is  a  busy  jilace  during  part 
of  the  day.  Here,  a  score  or  so  of  boys  and  girls  study 
science  experimentally,  questioning  nature  face  to  face 
instead  of  pursuing  the  dry  and  worthless  task  of  mem- 
orizing printed  facts.  Accommodation  is  provided  in 
the  laboratory  for  thirty  pupils,  each  of  whom  has  his 
desk,  his  blow-pipe,  glassware,  alcohol  lamp,  and  other 
necessary  apparatus.  One  could  not  fail  to  remark  the 
fact  that  the  building  is  kept  much  cleaner  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  school-rooms  in  this 
country.  The  floors  and  wainscotings  undergo  constant 
cleaning,  and  the  building  throughout  is  as  clean  as 
when  opened  in  Novemljer.  Altogether,  the  new  school 
is  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  enterprising  people  of 
New  Glasgow." 


The  New  Glasgow  High  School  is  beginning  to  stand 
out  prominently  as  one  of  the  foremost  educational 
institutions  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  foundations  of  its 
present  wonderful  progress  were  laid  by  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Mackay,  now  of  John  Hopkins  University.  Principal 
Saloan,  with  his  able  staff  of  assistants,  has  built  well  on 
these  foundations.  The  fates  are  working  in  his  favor. 
Within  a  few  years.  New  Glasgow  will  have  a  population 
twice  as  large  as  any  other  town  in  the  province  except 
Halifax. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of,  , the  executive  committee  of 
the  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  a  progi-annne 
was  drawn  uj>  which  differs  somewhat,  from  tho.se  of 
former  institutes. 


A  lady  correspondent,  under  dat-e  of  February  (Ith, 
from  the  "  Wilds  of  Briti.sh  Columbia,"  after  wishing 
The  Review  unlimited  success,  says:  "Now  it  strikes 
me  that  that  expression  '  wilds,  etc.,'  might  lead  to 
misconception.  Well,  wc  are  in  a  place  from  which  we 
can  reiich  Vancouver  in  two  hours,  where  trains  are 
constantly  coming  and  going  and  st()j)ping  ;  wliere  there 
are  two  clnn-ches,  a  Presbyterian  atul  a  Methodist,  and 
an  educational  institution,  including  a  liigh  school  and 
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embracing  within  its  fostering  care  between  one  and 
two  hundred  cliildren.  The  weather  has  been  rainy  up 
to  date  but  this  morninj?  we  opened  our  eyes  upon 
Mount  Baker  l)athed  in  sunsliine.  The  robin's  note 
has  been  heard  and  this  tells  us  that  siiring  is  come.  " 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Ai)ril  L'nil.  .Mr.  G.  U.  Hay 
delivered  a  lectui-e  before  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  "  Pojiular  Education :  wherein  it  lias  failed, 
wherein  it  has  succeeded."  Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  presided.  The  lecturer  pointed 
out  the  many  ad\-antages  of  our  present  system  of 
education.  The  system  is  not  by  any  means  perfect. 
It  ha.s  defects  which  legislatoi-s,  educationists,  and  the 
people  at  large  should  unitedly  endeavor  to  correct. 
The  education  that  our  common  schools  should  seek  to 
give,  is  one  that  should  in  the  largest  measure  form  the 
character  and  train  the  individual  to  think  and  to  do. 
No  matter  how  perfect  the  appliances  in  our  schools,  if 
they  fail  to  accomplish  this  in  the  individual  they  fail 
in  their  function.  The  mere  iniisai-ting  of  knowledge, 
without  making  fact  correlate  with  fact,  without  adequate 
expression  of  this  knowledge  and  power  to  use  it  in  the 
manifold  requirements  of  life,  without  making  all  school 
exercises  help  to  form  character,  is  one  great  cause  of 
failure.  But  there  are  hopeful  signs  that  more  teachers 
are  making  education  a  study,  that  the}'  are  aiming  tt> 
sift  the  important  from  what  is  less  important  in  our 
courses  of  study,  and  that  examining  bodies  are  trying 
to  find  out  what  power  the  student  has  gained,  rather 
than  how  many  facts  he  may  be  ready  to  deliver  to 
their  inquiries. 

The  discussion  which  followed,  lasted  for  two  hours, 
•  and  was  taken  jiart  in  Vjy  Profs.  David.son  and  Stockley, 
Dr.  Bridges,  Dr.  Bailey,  Prof.  Dixon,  Chancellor  Har- 
rison, Dr.  Inch ;  by  Mr.  Brittain  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hoben,  students  of  the 
university.  Many  practical  hints  and  suggestions 
were  given  during  the  discussion  bearing  on  the  material 
improvement  in  our  .system,  especially  how  the  system 
of  examinations  might  be  changed  for  the  better.  Mr. 
Brittain  would  make  them  tests  of  power  by  giving 
plenty  of  time  to  the  student,  and  framing  the  questions 
in  such  a  way  that  training  would  count  for  much. 
Chancellor  Harrison  said  fcliat  students  came  to  the 
University  better  prepared  in  mathematics  than  in 
former  times — a  strong  argument  for  the  present  .system, 
as  the  schools  of  former  years  gave  much  time  to 
mathematics.  The  remarks  of  Messrs.  Allan  and  Hoben 
were  full  of  instruction,  as  showing  how  the  rostrum 
and  its  occupant  may  gain  the  genuine  and  lasting 
respect  of  pupils—  or  otheiwi.se, 


Recent  Papers  by  Atlantic  Province  Men. 

The  "American  Geologist"  for  March  contains  an 
article  by  Dr.  Geo.  V.  .Matthew  of  St.  John,  in  whidi  the 
re.searches  of  M.  C'ayeiix  of  Paris  among  the  eai'ly  pro- 
tozoa are  described.  Tliese  discoveries  are  genuine,  and 
it  is  now  found  that  foraininifera.  sponges  and  other 
pmtozoa  occur  in  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  St.  John. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  of  Smith  College,  Xortlianipton, 
Mass.,  ha.s  an  article  in  a  recent  nuniher  of  "Science," 
New  York,  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Natur- 
alists. Baltimore,  December  28th.  1804,  on  "Laboratory 
Teaching  of  Large  Classes  in  Botany."  The  necessity  of 
individual  instruction  is  urged,  anil  this  cm  be  secured 
by  appointing  iis  assistants  thosi'  who  intend  to  be 
teachers. 

"A  Cheap  Form  of  Self-regulating  Gas  Generator" 
is  the  title  of  a  paper,  with  cut,  pul)lished  in  the  "Journal 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,"  for  April,  1895,  by 
Prof.  W.  \V.  Andrews,  of  Jlount  Allison  University, 
Sackville.  "This  form  of  generator  is  so  cheap  and 
ea,sily  set  up  that  it  makes  it  possible  foi-  every  teacher 
and  experimenter  in  chemistry  to  have,  at  practically 
no  expense,  a  set  of  generators  capable  of  yielding,  when- 
ever called  upon,  a  supply  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  carbon 
dioxide,  etc."  Prof.  Andrews  will  have  one  at  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Science  in  July. 


The  April  Magazines. 

Two  papers  of  educational  interest  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  for  the  current  month  are  The  Expressive 
Power  of  English  Sounds,  by  Professor  Albert  H.  Tol- 
man  ;  and   The   Basis   of   oiu-   Educational   System,   by 

James   Jay  Greenough In    "St.  Nicholas"   a   cruise 

along  Newfomidland  and  Labrador,  and  the  occupations 
of  the  people  in  that  desolate  region,  are  described  by 
Gustav  Kohl)  ,  and  Prof.  Brander  Matthe^^■s  furnishes  a 
genial  criticism  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  for  his 

series   of  sketches   of  great   American   authors In 

addition  to  the  Napoleon  history,  the  April  "  Century  " 
has  a  variety  of  interesting  articles,  notable  among  which 
is  that  by  Lyman  Abbot  on  Religious  Teaching  in  the 

Public  Schools The  "  Popular  Science  Monthly"  has 

several  valuable  educational  articles,  among  which  ai-e 
Prof.  Sully's  Studies  of  Childhood,  and  Manual  Training, 
by  Dr.  Henderson A  paper  of  gi-eat  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  geography  is  the  admirably  ilhistrated  article 

on  Picturesque  Papua    in   the  "Cosmopolitan" The 

March  issues  of  "Littell's  Living  Age"  give  315  pages  of 
the  choicest  periodical  literatiu'e  printed  in  the  English 
language.  In  all,  these  five  weekly  niunbers  contain 
thirty-six  articles,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
ar»  The  Court  of  Ferrara  in  the  Fifteenth  t^entury, 
Ei-asnius  and  the  Reformation,  The  Evobition  of  Cities, 
Rural  Scotland  in  First  Half  of  last  Century,  An  Unpub- 
lished Page  in  Madagascar  History,  Gen'l  Boulanger  :  an 
Object  Lesson  in  French  Politics,  The  Crimea  in  1854  and 
1894.... The  "Chautauquan"  for  April,  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  this  educational  magazine.  There  is  a  good 
article  on  "  "What  the  Stars  are  Made  of,"  wi-itten  in  a 
very  popular  and  un technical  way,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss. 
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Departmental  Examinations,  July,  1895. 

Tlie  usual  Noriiml  Schodl  Entraiici',  Junior  k'aviiif< 
exaininatioiis,  and  .Iiuiior  luatviculation  I'xaiiiinatious, 
will  be  held  in  accDrdance  with  the  iirovisions  of  Reg. 
.SI,  3,  (l)and  Reg.  45  of  Sehool  Manual,  on  the  second 
day  of  July  next,  beginning  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  at  the 
following  places:  Fredericton,  St.  John,  Sussex,  Monc- 
ton,  Chatham,  Bathurst.  Cauipbellton,  "Wood.stock  and 
St.  Stf|)li('ii.  Examinations  will  al.so  be  held  at  Andover, 
and  Hillsboio,  provided  at  least  ten  candidates  apply  for 
examination  at  each  of  these  stations. 

1.  NoRJt.\L  School  Entrance. — All  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  School  in  September,  1895,  and 
all  holders  of  second  or  third  class  licenses  who  propose 
to  enter  the  Normal  School  in  .January,  1896,  or  to 
become  eligible  for  examination  for  advance  of  class  in 
Jiuie,  1896,  are  required  to  pass  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations in  July,  189,5.  (See  School  Manual,  Reg.  31,  3, 
and  Reg.  38,  6. ) 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  En- 
trance or  preliminary  examinations  should  be  addressed 
to  the  inspector  within  whose  inspectoial  distiict  the 
candidate  wi-shes  to  write,  not  later  than  the  24th  day  of 
May.  Forms  of  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
inspectors,  or  fi-om  the  education  office  at  Fredericton. 
An  examination  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  forwai'ded 
with  each  application. 

2.  Junior  Le.winc;  Examination. —  This  examina- 
tion will  be  based  upon  the  lequirements  of  the  course 
of  study  for  givimmai-  and  high  schools  as  given  in  the 
syllab\is  for  Grades  IX  and  X. 

The  pupils  of  any  .school  in  the  pioviiice  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  this  examination  upon  giving  notice  on 
or  before  the  24th  of  May,  to  the  inspector  within  whose 
inspectorate  he  wishes  to  he  examined,  and  enclosing  an 
examination  fee  of  two  dollars.  (.See  Manual,  Reg.  45, 
14).     Diplomas  are  granted  to  successful  candidates. 

iifThe  English  literature  for  the  closing  examinations 
for  license  in  J\me  1895,  and  forthe  junior  leaving  exam- 
ination, will  be  Shakespeare's  "Merchantof  Venice"and 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  "WaiTen  Hastings." 


3.  Junior  Matriculation  Ex.\mination. — This  ex- 
amination will  be  based  <m  the  retjuirements  for  matricu- 
lation in  the  imiversity  of  New  Brunswick  as  laid  down 
in  the  imiversity  calendar;  (candidates  will  receive  a 
calendar  upon  application  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
university,  oi-  to  the  education  office).  Any  high  or 
grammar  school  pupil  who  has  completed  Giade  XI 
of  the  high  school  coiirse,  should  be  prepared  for 
matriculation. 

In  cases  in  which  the  language  studies  of  the  high 
school  course  are  different  from  the  language  studies  as 
indicated  the  university  calendar,  candidates  may  take 
either  coui'se  by  giving  notice  at  the  time  of  making 
application  for  examination.     (See  Manual,  Reg.  45,  14). 

4.  Superior  School  License. — Holders  of  first  class 
licenses  who  wish  to  pass  the  Latin  examination  required 
for  superior  school  license,  will  he  examined  at  any  of 
the  above  stations,  on  application  to  the  chief  superin- 
tendent not  later  than  the  last  day  of  May. 

Holders  of  first-class  license  A\ho  are  graduates  in  arts 
may  receive  superior  school  license  without  further 
examination. 

First  class  teachers  now  in  charge  of  superior  schools 
may  retain  their  present  positions  until  June  30th,  1896, 
without  fiu'ther  examination. 

5.  Second  Attend,\nce  at  Norm.\l  School. — Hold- 
ers of  third  class  licenses  who  have  spent  only  one  term 
at  the  noi-mal  school  are  required  to  spend  an  additional 
winter  teini  at  the  normal  school  before  they  can  be 
admitted  tt)  the  closing  examinations  for  advance  of 
class. 

Holders  of  second  class  licenses  who  have  passed  the 
pieliminary  examination  for  first  class,  may  be  exempted 
by  attending  an  additional  wintei'  term  at  the  normal 
school  from  the  special  conditions  as  to  professional 
classification  and  certificates  of  s\iperior  scholarship,  or 
of  having  tavight  two  full  yeais,  as  required  by  Reg. 
31,  5,  (a)  (b). 

6.  School  Libr.\ry  ("at.vlooue.  —  A  catalogue  of 
books  recommended  foi-  Pul)lic  School  Libiaries  has 
been  prepared  .md  \\  ill  lie  ni.iilcd  to  teachers  or  trustees 
on  application.  J.  R.  INCH. 

i'litef  Superintendent  of  Education. 
Education  Office.  Fredericton,  N.  B..  April  6th,  1S95. 
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With  this  number,  is  closed  the  Eighth  Volume  of 
the  Review.  Of  many  educational  journals  that  have 
seen  the  Ught  since  the  Review  was  established, 
some  have  lieen  short  lived,  othei-s  are  struggling  on 
with  a  precarious  existence,  while  others  have  been 
prosperous  and  useful.  The  Review  belongs  to  the  last 
class.  Its  progress  has  been  steady,  every  year  show- 
ing an  increasing  list  of  subscribers,  while  its  columns 
have  faithfully  represented  our  educational  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years.  It  has  not  yet  reached  our 
ideal  of  an  educational  journal,  but  we  hope  to  draw 
nearer  to  it  every  year. 


We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  for  the  next  number, 
several  articles,  including  book  reviews,  editorial,  answers 
to  questions,  and  other  matter,  that  should  have 
appeared  in  this.  Again  we  would  ask  our  contributors 
to  study  brevity. 


The  Dominion  Educational  Association  will  probably 
meet  next  in  the  ^Maritime  Provinces.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  grow  each  year  more  distinctively  Canadian  and 
national.  The  Montreal  meeting  in  '92  promised  well 
in  this  respect;  the  '9.5  meeting  less  so,  because  it  was 
nearly  absorbed  by  the  Ontario  Association.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  meeting  of  '97  or  '98    will  cari-y  out  its 


pui7)ose  more  fully  than  any  yet.  No  provincial  associa- 
tion should  aspire  to  carry  the  Canadian  Association  on 
its  back  even  in  its  years  of  infancy. 


The  Sack^alle  Post  suggests  that  we  should  not  wait 
for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  or  technical 
schools  in  New  Brunswick.  These  may  come  in  the 
future,  when  the  necessity  becomes  greater  and  the  field 
larger.  In  the  meantime  it  urges  that  schools  of  agri- 
culture should  be  established  in  the  colleges  and  at  the 
normal  school. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  St.  John 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  session  on  September  27th  and  28th,  during  the 
Exhibition.  To  some,  at  first  sight,  this  may  appear  a 
risky  proceeding,  but  a  little  examination  will  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  the  selection  of  that  time.  During 
the  time  of  exhibitions,  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  the 
schools  is  very  much  broken.  For  the  city  teachers 
there  is  no  particular  inducement  to  visit  the  Exhibition 
on  those  two  days,  as  it  lasts  a  fortnight;  while  for  the 
county  teachers  the  Institute  combined  with  the  Exhi- 
bition, will  prove  irresistible.  They  can  attend  the 
former  during  the  day,  and  the  latter  during  the 
evenings  and  on  Saturday.  Teachers  and  school  otficers 
from  other  parts  of  the  province  will  also  likely  be  in 
St.  John  at  this  time,  and  will  no  doubt  ])e  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  such  an  important  Institute 
as  that  of  St.  John  County.  Another  reason  which 
influenced  the  executive  in  making  the  choice  was,  that 
the  programme  consists  largely  of  practical  work,  to 
carry  out  which,  classes  of  pupils  will  be  brought  from 
different  sections  of  the  city.  It  was  thought  that  at 
the  u.sual  time  of  session  —  December  —  when  the 
weather  is  cold  and  Christmas  at  hand,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  do  this.  There  is  also  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  teachers,  that  the  end  of  the  term, 
while  possessing  some  advantages,  is  not  the  best  time 
for    a  live    and  progressive   Institute. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  John  Brittain,  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  Scliool  staff,  will  be  present  and  give 
instruction. 
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PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS. 

In  reference  to  the  point  raised  by  our  correspond- 
ent, B.  D.  B. : 

In  graded  schools,  pujiils  who  have  failed  to  reach  a 
certain  arbitrary  percentage  in  their  grading  examina- 
tions, are  generally  required  to  go  over  the  same  work 
again.  They  soon  lose  all  interest,  and  fall  into  idle 
habits,  from  which  but  few  of  them  recover.  It  adds  to 
the  evil  that  they  find  themselves  competing  with 
younger  pupils  who  make  more  rapid  progress  ))ecause 
the  subjects  to  them  are  new  and  interesting. 

Two  boys  maj'  be  quite  equal,  yet  from  some  accidental 
cause  one  may  be  a  unit  below  the  passing  mark,  the 
other  as  much  above  it.  The  latter  is  promoted,  and 
the  school  life  becomes  a  success.  The  former  probably 
loses  all  ambition,  and  becomes  one  of  the  backward  big 
boys  found  in  such  numbers  in  some  schools. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  department  above  is 
crowded,  and  only  a  limited  number  can  be  advanced. 
To  avoid  the  resulting  evils,  one  or  both  of  two  courses 
should  be  followed  according  to  circumstances. 

1.  Use  supplementary  or  parallel  courses.  For  ex- 
ample: if  the  pupil  has  read  the  first  Royal  Reader 
once  as  carefully  as  he  should  have  done,  and  is  still 
found  to  be  unprepared  for  advancement,  let  him  read 
the  first  Maritime  Reader,  instead  of  reviewing  the  first 
Royal  Reader.  Thus  he  will  gain  in  interest  and  self- 
respect — not  to  mention  other  important  benefits. 
When  he  has  read  the  Third  or  Fourth  Readers,  utilize 
his  text  book  in  geography  as  a  supplementary  reader, 
if  no  better  can  be  found.  It  will  be  much  better  used 
to  supplement  the  reading  and  the  oral  lessons  in  geo- 
graphy than  as  a  lesson  book  from  which  to  memorize 
geographical  facts.  It  is  thus  used  in  several  of  the 
best  schools  that  we  know. 

2.  Take  up  some  sul)ject  closely  allied  to  the  one  in 
which  the  pupil  has  failed,  or  if  the  same  subject  has 
to  be  studied,  let  it  be  treated  so  differently  that  it  will 
seem  like  a  new  subject.  The  defects  found  in  the 
pupil's  first  study  of  the  grade  can  then  be  gradually 
remedied  by  incidental  teaching  without  the  risk  of 
creating  a  dislike  for  study  and  without  those  inter- 
mittent periods  in  which  little  effort  is  recpiircd 
because  the  pupils  is  already  familiar  with  cei-tain  paits 
of  the  subject.  For  the  incoming  grade,  this  changed 
treatment  of  the  course  may  be  quite  as  useful  as  the 
usual  routine — to  the  teacher  it  will  be  more  useful. 

In  many  cases,  it  will  lie  found  impossible  to  advanci- 
pupils  to  the  department  above,  because  it  is  overcrowded, 
and  yet  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  advance.  This  nece.s- 
sitates  an  increase  of  the  number  of  grades.  Well,  this 
is  not  an  unmixed  evil.     We  do  not  find  that  the  pupils 


learn  much  more  rapidly  in  schools  where  the  teacher 
is  confined  to  one  grade  or  to  a  part  of  a  grade,  than 
they  do  where  one  teacher  has  the  work  of  several 
grades.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  two  manifest 
advantages;  the  pupils  become  much  moi'e  self-reliant, 
and  the  teacher  becomes  much  better  acquainted  with 
each  pupil,  and  therefore  more  interested  in  him.  This 
partly  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  pupils  from  country 
schools,  when  in  the  higher  grades,  so  frequently  excel 
those  in  the  city. 

Therefore,  though  pupils  should  ha\e  a  weekly  or 
monthly  review,  yet  they  should  always  be  kept  moving 
on,  and  should  not  be  thoughtlessly  subjected  to  the 
disheartening  process  of  going  again  over  the  same  work, 
and  that  with  younger  pupils. 


THE   NOVA   SCOTIA   EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Journal  of  Education  for  April  and  the  new 
manual  of  the  school  law  have  just  come  out,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  constitution  of  the  Provincial 
Educational  Association  of  the  province  has  been  slightly 
changed  Vjy  adding  to  the  range  of  both  ex  officio  and 
ordinary  members.  This  is  how  the  regulation  refer- 
red to  now  reads: 

Reg.  2.  The  membership  shall  be,  (a)  ex  officio,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Principal  and  Profes- 
sors of  the  Normal  School,  the  Provincial  Examiners, 
the  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  Presidents  of  Colleges 
within  the  province,  and  one  representative,  chosen 
annually  by  each  district  institute  for  every  twenty-five 
enrolled  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  each 
institute ;  and  (b)  ordinary,  all  licensed  teachers,  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  trus- 
tees and  commissioners  of  schools,  by  enrolment  and 
the  payment  of  such  fee  (not  exceeding  one  dollar)  as 
the  Association  itself  may  determine. 

From  the  Journal  it  appears  that  the  Association  is 
to  meet  in  the  Normal  School  buildings  at  Truro,  about 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  institution,  the  middle  of 
October.  Attendance  at  the  Association  is  under  the 
regulations  equivalent  to  a  period  of  three  days'  teach- 
ing, so  far  as  the  Provincial  and  County  grants  to 
schools  and  teachers  are  concerned.  We  always  thought 
that  the  meetings  of  such  an  A.s.sociation  are  more 
useful  when  held  at  or  ncai-  the  connnencement  of  the 
school  year  instead  of  after  the  end,  when  teachers  are 
wearied,  and  will  not  for  some  time  be  able  to  put  into 
cfTcct,  iininodiately,  any  new  enthu.siasm  imbibed. 


I  find  the  Educational  Rbview  a  valuable  assistant. 
In  fact,  1  could  not  get  along  very  well  without  it;  for 
besides  giving  valu.able  hints  about  school  work,  and 
informing  me  as  to  the  doings  of  my  fellow-teachers,  it 
has  solved  many  knotty  questions  for  me.      E.  A.  H. 
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EECENT  AETICLES  ON  EDUCATION. 

Tli(>  work  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  is  (Hs- 
cussed  bj-  U.  S.  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  in  the 
April  number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  In  the  twenty- 
four  years  since  1870  the  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  has  increa-sed  from  7,000,000  to  13,500,000. 
The  expenditures  have  inci'eased  somewhat  more  — 
namel}',  from  §63,000,000  to  1:163,000,000  per  annum, 
an  increase  from  SI. 64  to  S2.47  per  capita.  To  account 
for  this  pro  rata  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
the  common  schools  one  must  allow  for  an  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  term  and  an  increjise  of  enrolment  of 
from  17  to  20  per  cent  of  the  population.  But  the 
chief  items  of  increase  are  to  be  found  in  teachers' 
wages  and  the  cost  of  expert  supervision.  The  re- 
mainder is  due  to  better  apparatus  and  more  commodious 
school  buildings. 

Mr.  Harris  argues  that  great  advancement  in  the 
average  skill  and  efficiency  of  teachers  has  resulted 
fi'om  their  professional  training  in  normal  schools. 
"  Briefly  the  population  is  liecoming  urbane,  the  schools 
are  becoming  '  gi-aded,'  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  j'ear's 
work  placed  under  one  teacher,  and  those  of  the  next 
degi-ee  of  advancement  under  a  second  teacher,"  thus 
making  a  division  of  labor  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  schools. 


In  the  April  Scribner^s  Mr.  Roliert  Grant  discusses 
"'  Education "  from  a  parental  and  domestic  point  of 
view.  He  pokes  fun  at  the  worthy  American  citizen 
who  takes  every  opportunity  to  affirm  our  public 
schools  the  bulwarks  of  freedom  and  civilization,  while 
he  is  practicallj'  certain  to  refrain  from  sending  his 
boys  to  them  if  he  can  afford  to  get  them  into  a  private 
school.  So  long  as  school  boards,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  are  composed  mainly  of  political  aspirants, 
without  experience  in  educational  matters,  and  who 
seek  to  serve  a-s  a  first  or  second  step  toward  the  AVliite 
House,  our  public  schools  are  likely  to  remain  only  pretty 
good  so  long  as  people  with  axes  to  grind,  or,  more 
plainly  speaking,  with  text-books  to  circulate,  are 
chosen  to  office,  our  public  schools  are  not  likely  to 
improve. 

Speaking  of  girls'  high  schools,  he  says,  "  I  am  confi- 
dent—  at  least  if  we  as  a  nation  reallj'  do  believe  in 
obliterating  class  distinctions  —  that  it  won't  be  long 
liefore  those  who  control  the  public  schools  i-ecognize 
the  value  of  manners  more  univei-sall}'  and  the  other 
traits  which  distinguish  the  woman  of  breeding  from 
the  woman  who  hius  none."  When  that  time  comes  the 
well-to-do  American  woman  will   have  no  more  reason 


for  not  sending  her  daughters  to  the  public  schools  than 
her  sons. 


In  the  Century  for  Aiiril  is  an  article  on  "Religious 
Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools,"  which  deals  with  the 
subject  from  a  libera!  standpoint.  It  is  by  Lyman 
Abbott.  Among  other  principles,  he  lays  down  the- 
following:  That  the  State  cannot  i-elegate  the  duty  of 
public  education  to  the  church  or  to  private  enterprise ; 
that  if  it  is  the  primary  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to 
give  whatever  education  is  necessary  for  good  citizen- 
ship, it  is  self-e\ndent  that  it  is  primary  right  and  duty 
to  give  education  in  moral  principles,  and  training  to 
the  moral  impulses  and  the  will ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
give  such  moral  instruction  and  training  without  in- 
volving something  of  the  religious  spirit,  if  not  of 
religious  education.  This  recognizes  the  fact  that  "  the 
public  school  is  a  moral  institution ;  that  no  one  but 
persons  of  a  profoundly  moral  nature  have  any  right  to 
appointment  on  the  school  boards  or  as  school  teachers ; 
that  moral  power  is  a  first  requisite  of  a  school  teacher." 
A  quotation  appended  to  Dr.  Abbott's  article  is  as  follows: 

"  A  school  is  not  made  a  Christian  school  by  taking 
up  a  good  deal  of  time  in  doctrinal  instruction,  or  in 
devotional  exercises.  .  .  .  What  above  all  makes  it 
a  Christian  school  are  the  moral  atmosphere,  the  general 
tone,  the  surrounding  objects,  the  character  of  the 
teachers,  the  constant  endeavor,  the  lo\-ing  tact,  the 
gentle  skill,  by  which  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
—  its  lessons  for  the  head,  for  the  heart,  for  the  whole 
character — are  made  to  pervade  and  animate  the  whole 
school  life  of  the  child,  just  as  the  good  parent  desires 
they  should  animate  his  whole  future  life  in  all  its  mani- 
fold duties  and  relations  as  man  and  as  citizen.  This 
is  the  kind  of  school  which  a  parent,  anxious,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  give  his  child  a  thorough  Christian  training 
as  possible,  will  naturally  choose." — Riqht  Rev.  John 
J.  Keane,  "  Denomiiiational  Schools,"  p.  9. 


"  The  Basis  of  Our  Educational  System,  by  James 
Jay  Greenough,  the  well  known  author  of  Latin  text- 
books, is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  April  Atlantic, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  gist  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. It  is  thoughtful  and  full  of  sound  educational 
maxims.  He  would  have  the  ancient  classics  remain  as 
the  basis  of  our  educational  system,  because  no  other 
branch  of  study  contributes  so  fully  to  give  mental 
power  and  breadth  as  these  do.  But  he  points  out 
clearly  that  the  old  methods  of  studying  Latin  and 
Greek  must  give  way  to  methods  more  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  modern  teaching  —  that  other  essential 
topics  of  study  need  not  crowd  the  classics  from  the 
schools,  but  time  must  be  so  economized  that  every 
sentence  of  Latin  and  Greek  translated  by  the  student 
must  afford  lum  material  for  constant  gain  in  thinking 
power. 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  newspaper;  and  tliere  is  an 
unlimited  amount  of  educational  literature  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  teacher,  abounding  in  all  manner  of  resorts 
and  devices  for  elaborating  his  work.  Be  careful  not 
to  adopt  many,  however  ingenious  and  attractive  they 
may  appear,  and  do  not  take  up  any  without  inquiring 
carefully  into  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based 
and  the  end  to  be  reachcfi.  There  is  a  lot  of  educational 
rubljish  published.  Kr  careful  to  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  space  in  educational 
papers  just  now  about  "apperception,"  "concentration," 
etc.,  etc.  Do  not  be  mystified — they  are  only  new 
terms  for  very  old  ideas.  We  have  been  apperceiving 
all  our  lives,  and  I  think  many  of  our  teachers  do  con- 
siderable concentrating.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  ven- 
turing to  explain  the  latter  term  by  an  example.  Ingiving 
a  simple  sentence  it  is  preferable  to  give  "Champlain 
founded  Quebec"  than  "John  struck  the  table."  You 
tluis  combine  history'  with  grammar.  In  giving  examples 
in  arithmetic,  it  is  preferable  to  give  actual  statistics 
and  problems  their  abstract  figures,  but  I  think,  after 
ail,  the  subject  in  hand  is  the  all  important  one.  One 
journal  which  is  disposed  rather  to  ridicule  such  high 
sounding  words,  asks  if  when  a  child  is  reading  in  the 
first  reader,  it  is  best  to  ask  him  to  count  the  letters  in 
each  word  in  order  to  teach  him  arithmetic;  and 
whether  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  explain  to  him  the 
process  of  printing  and  paper  making? 

There  is  considerable  chaff  and  very  little  wheat  in 
all  this. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  resolution  for  each  teacher  to 
adopt  and  adhere  to  as  the  next  term  approaches,  not  to 
take  a  school  in  another  district  at  a  lower  salary  than 
his  predecessor? 

If  the  trustees  demur,  ask  them  if  they  expect  inferior 
from  you.  If  not,  what  is  their  reason  for  making 
the  request? 


Arbor  day  comes  earlier  than  usual,  this  year,  in 
some  parts  of  the  province.  Do  not  fail  to  observe  it. 
Be  interested  j'ourself,  and  interest  others.  There  is 
much  to  do  in  every  district.  Wliat  you  do,  do  well- 
First,  impress  upon  your  pupils  by  interesting  exercises, 
the  importance  of  the  daJ^  Second,  plant  trees  if  you 
have  a  chance,  and  do  not  do  it  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 
Third,  clean  up  inside  and  outside,  find  get  the  rate- 
payers to  interest  themselves  in  the  premises. 


For  the  Review.] 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 
(Continued.) 

Private  Schools. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  New  Brunswick,  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  was  largely  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise,  particularly  in  the  towns  and  villages.  No 
uniform  plan  or  method  of  instruction  was  adopted — 
each  teacher  doing  what  was  right  in  his  (or  her) 
own  eyes.  The  books  used  in  all  the  schools  were,  how- 
ever, of  necessity  much  the  same.  In  these  days  of 
mutual  good  fellowship,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  keen 
rivalry  that  once  prevailed  among  school  teachers.  But 
this  was  a  very  natural  thing,  for  in  olden  times  the 
success  and  reputation  of  a  teacher  depended  upon 
attracting  a  large  number  of  pupils.  Great  efforts  were 
accordingly  put  forth  to  proclaim  the  merits  of  the 
various  systems  adopted  by  the  rival  teachers,  and 
probably  the  most  enterprising  advertisements  in  the 
old  newspapers  are  those  which  expatiate  upon  the 
advantages  parents  will  derive  by  intrusting  their 
children  to  this  or  to  that  teacher,  to  be  instructed  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  methods. 

This  point  will  be  the  better  illustrated  by  i-eference 
to  a  number  of  old  school  advertisements,  and  we  shall 
start  with  the  first  that  appears  in  print  after  the 
landing  of  the  Loyalists,  and  which  antedates  the 
ftn'mation  of  the  province. 

JOHN  SINNOTT  begs  leave  to  inform  the  public,  that  he  has  opened 
school  at  No.  Kil  Charlotte  si reet  (he  having  received  encourage- 
ment from  several  gentlemen  for  that  purpose)  to  teach  youth  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  hook-keeping,  gauging,  geometry,  surveying,  dialing, 
etc  ,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Said  Siunot  assures  such  person  who  may  please  to  send  their  child 
ren,  that  every  possible  attention  will  be  paid  them,  not  only  with  reS' 
pect  to  their  instruction  in  the  above  particulars,  but  to  their  morals  and 
behaviour. 

N.  B.~A  generous  price  will  be  given  for  a  pair  of  good  globes. 

Parr,  June  30th,  1784. 

Mr.  Sinnott's  school  was  situated  on  Charlotte  street, 
directly  opposite  the  south-west  corner  of  Queen  square. 
It  was  quite  a  pretentious  school,  as  shown  by  the 
advertisement  above,  and  its  locality  indicates,  that  in 
the  rivalry  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coves,  the 
latter  in  educational  matters,  was  well  to  the  fore.  John 
Sinnott  came  out  from  Ireland  in  1781,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  lived  upon  a  farm  of  200  acres  near  Gagetown, 
which  he  leased  of  the  original  proprietor,' John  Smyth 
of  Dublin,  in  Ireland.  After  clearing  a  little  land,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  to  retire  from  farming,  and 
take  up  the  school  master's  calling,  for  which  there 
seemed  a  promising  field  in  the  city  that  had  so  sud- 
denly sjirung  into  existence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  John. 

He  was  not  long  without  a  rival,  and  again  it  is  the 
Lower  Cove  that  is  to  the  fore;  witness  the  following  : 
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AI''ILLIAM  GREEN  will  open  an  English  school  for  the  education  of 
W  youth,  on  Monday,  20th  April,  (irsT)  at  his  house.  Brit  tain  Street, 
near  Captain  Elme'8.  There  will  bi>  taught  the  following  branches  of 
Literature  in  the  most  approved  order,  from  the  best  authors  used  in 
the  principal  Academies  of  Great  Hritain  aud  Ireland,  namely  : 

Reading,  perauarter ^^    I  S 

Reading,  with  English  Grammar  and  proper  accent,. . .  10  0 

Writing "0  0 

Arithmetic j*  •> 

Book-keeping  and  Merchants' Accounts 1'  o 

Geometry,  Surveying,  Navigation.  Dialing,  and  other  parts  of  Mathe- 
matics, according  to  agreement.  .\lso  the  use  and  projection  of  Maps 
and  Charts,  af'er  a  natural,  easy,  and  concise  method,  without  burden 
to  the  memory.  .      ,      ,  , 

N  B  —Those  parents  that  will  give  him  a  preference  ni  the  t  jtorage 
of  their  children,  mav  depend  on  the  strictest  attention  being  paid  to 
their  natural  genius  and  their  moral  abilities.  WILLIAM  GREEN. 

Saint  John,  N.  B.,  6tn  April,  i:sr. 

Mr.  Groeii  was  a  Loyalist  and  a  gi-aiitee  of  the  City 
of  St.  John.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  mathema- 
tician, and  was  the  compiler  of  the  British  American 
Almanac,  one  of  the  earliest  of  New  Brunswick  Alma- 
nacs, printed  at  St.  John,  by  Christopher  Sower  and 
J.  Ryan.  (One  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Lawrence 
collection  of  almanacs,  lately  donated  to  the  St.  John 
public  library.)  About  1790,  Mr.  Green  removed  to 
the  island  of  Canipobello,  where  he  taught  school  with 
good  succes.s. 

The  keen  competition  amongst  those  who  sought  to 
secure  patronage  for  their  schools,  led  at  quite  an  early 
day  to  the  establishment  of  night  schools,  and  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  refers  to  one  of  these : 

EVENING  SCHOOL.— The  Subscriber,  ever  grateful  for  past  encom-- 
agement.  proposes  to  commence  an  evening  school  on  the  evening 
of  the  bth  of  November  (1797),  where  pupils  may  be  taught  arithmetic, 
either  vulgarly  or  decimally.  Book-keeping  by  double  entry.  Geography, 
Chronology,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Globes-  the  Elements  of  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry  with  their  application  in  any  of  the  following  branches 
of  Mathematics,  viz.:  Mensuration  (in  lineal,  superficial,  and  solid 
measures).  Gauging,  Surveying,  Navigation,  DiaUng,  Construction  of 
Charts,  &c  Terms  may  be  known  liy  applying  to  the  PubUc's  most 
obUged  humble  servant.  WILLIAM  JENNISON, 

St.  John,  October  20,  1797.  Philomath. 

Among  the  most  curious  of  old  advertisements,  are 
those  of  a  Mr.  Marriott  in  the  St.  John  City  Gazette. 
This  gentlemen  seems  to  have  been  rather  too  versatile 
to  leave  any  very  definite  impress  upon  the  community 
in  which  he  figured.  The  city  Gazette  of  January  1 8, 
1799,  contains  an  advertisement,  in  which  "Mr.  Mar- 
riott begs  leave  to  inform  the  public  of  St.  John,  that 
he  sells  Soups,  Broths.  Beef,  and  Mutton  Steaks,  at 
the  lowest  prices,  at  a  minute's  warning.  Dinners  are 
dressed  and  sent  out  at  an  hour's  notice.  Suppers,  do. 
Turtles  dressed  in  the  English  mode,  etc.  etc.  *  *  * 
Also  Shaving,  Hair-dressing,  etc.,  on  the  most  reason- 
able terms." 

A  little  later  we  have  the  following: 

MR.  MARRIOTT  respectfully  informs  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
St.  John  and  its  vicinity,  that  he  intends  opening  a  School  on  Mon- 
day, f'e  6th  of  March,  (179')  to  teach  the  English  Grammar  with  exact 
precision  in  an  entire  new  mode  and  conformable  to  the  instructions  of  our 
modem  authors  Mr.  Marriott  will  also  undertake  to  teach  young 
gentlemen  to  read  and  speak  emphatically  in  order  to  complete  an 
UNFINISHED  EDi'CATioN  during  his  evening  avocation,  in  private,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  ,    ,    ,      „  „ 

^-  Writing  and  Cyphering  meluded.  Drswin-g  and  Fencing,  if 
required  on  advanced  prices.  Mr.  Marriott,  from  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English  tongue,  flatters  himself  with  the  idea  of  accomplishing  his 
pupils  in  a  short  time  with  tho.se  nidiments  necessary  for  education. 

Terms.— One  dollar  entrance,  and  three  dollars  per  quarter,  each,  for 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Cvphering.  Drawing,  one  dollar  entrance,  and 
six  dollars  per  quartei-.  Fencing,  ditto.  Also,  Latin,  if  required. 
Lilleys  Grammar  coercive  with  Dilworth's. 


In  a  very  few  weeks,  however,  after  the  appearance 
of  this  school  advertisement,  our  versatile  friend  "  Re- 
spectfully informs  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  St.  John, 
he  is  enabled  to  get  u|>  a  whole  play  and  a  concert  of 
instrumental  music."  Amongst  the  attractions  prom- 
ised, are  "A  Bengal  Light,  by  which  the  audience  will 
be  able  to  discern  2,000  faces  and  persons  in  the  dark;" 
a  Scots  song  called  "To  the  Green  Wood,"  by  a  lady 
of  St.  John,  the  whole  entertainment  to  conclude  with  a 
grand  artificial  fire  work.  The  play  to  be  presented 
at  the  Exchange  Coffe(>  House,  and  several  gentlemen 
have  promised  to  form  a  liatid  of  lyiusic  for  the  occasion- 
In  the  Gazette  oi  April  I'.i,  1799,  Mr.  Marriott  "re- 
spectfully informs  his  friends,  that  having  a  commodious 
room  for  the  purpose,  he  intends  opening  a  Spouting 
Club  on  Monday,  22nd  April,  for  the  amusement  of 
such  gentlemen  as  shall  honor  him  with  their  support 
during  the  summer  season."  His  proposal,  which  is 
elaborated  in  his  advertisement,  recalls  Champlain's 
famous  L'ordre  de  bon  temps  in  the  early  days  of  Port 
Royal.  Mr.  Marriott,  in  closing  his  advertisement,  says, 
that  "Having  attempted  every  mode  to  gain  a  winter 
subsistence  with  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Saint  John, 
he  humbly  hopes  his  summer  endeavors  will  not  prove 
fruitless." 


For  the  Review    . 

The  Planets  in  May  and  June. 

All  the  planets  that  the  naked  eye  can  see,  will  be  in 
sight  during  these  months,  and  all  of  them  in  the 
evening. 

For  one  of  them,  there  is  no  need  to  wait  until  even- 
ing. Venus  will  not  be  at  her  greatest  brilliancy  for 
three  months  yet,  but  she  has  more  than  enough  of  it 
already  to  be  easily  visible  in  the  daytime.  The  more 
exactly  the  observer  knows  where  to  look  for  her,  the 
more  easily  his  eye  will  find  her,  a  lovely  white  spot  on 
the  background  of  blue;  but  as  she  is  now,  and  as  she 
will  be  for  the  next  three  months,  a  mere  random  search 
anywhere  in  her  neighborhood,  can  hardly  fail  to  find 
her  even  at  noonday.  It  is  generally  easiest  to  do  this 
about  the  time  she  is  on  the  meridian,  but  at  present 
she  makes  her  meridian  passage  so  very  high  up  that  it 
is  much  more  comfortable  for  the  neck  of  the  observer 
if  he  chooses  two  or  three  hours  before  or  after  that 
passage  to  have  his  daylight  peep  at  her.  A  particu- 
larly good  time  to  get  such  a  peep  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  on  May  27,  when  she  will  be  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  three-day-old  moon;  and 
another  on  the  afternoon  of  June  25,  when  she  will 
again  be  near  the  white  crescent. 
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Jupiter  can  also  bo  seen  in  daylight  during  Maj',  and 
until  after  the  middle  of  June,  but  not  so  easily  as 
A'"enus.  AVith  him  it  is  best  to  use  a  field  glass,  and  it 
is  niurh  more  necessary  to  know  exactly  where  to  look 
than  it  is  with  Venus.  But  on  May  b"^,  she  will  find 
him  for  you.  The  two  planets  will  then  l)e  in  ciMijuuc- 
tiim.  (io  out  at  noon  on  that  day,  if  tlie  sky  is  clear, 
and  pick  up  Venus  with  your  eye.  Then  put  your  glass 
on  her  and  move  it  south  a  little,  until  she  passes  up 
nearly  or  ipiite  out  of  the  field.  You  will  now  have 
Jujiiter  either  in  or  very  near  the  centre  of  the  field. 
It  will  be  a  fine  sight,  and  well  worth  taking  a  little 
trouble  to  see.  The  two  differ  much  as  seen  in  the 
evening;  they  also  differ  much  as  seen  at  noon,  but  it  is 
a  different  sort  of  difference,  and  one  that  is  apt  to  make 
a  much  more  striking  impression  when  seen  for  the  first 
time.  If  you  could  next  turn  your  glass  on  the  Dog- 
star —  and  the  thing  can  be  done  then,  I  have  done  it 
later  in  the  season  than  May  IS  —  you  would  see  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  third  kind  of  sight  which  the  sunlit 
sky  of  day  has  to  show,  and  the  sparkling  loveliness  of 
the  mere  needle-point  of  light  would  delight  you  all  the 
more  after  looking  at  the  lustreless  dulness  of  the  day- 
light disc  of  Jupiter. 

***** 

Some  time  ago,  a  correspondent  wrote  to  say  that  his 
almanac  told  him  that  Venus  would  be  at  greatest 
elongation  from  the  sun  on  July  11th,  and  at  her 
greatest  brilliancy  on  August  13,  but  it  did  not 
tell  him  some  other  things  that  he  would  like  to  know 
about  her.  These  were  —  (l)When  she  would  be  above 
the  horizon  for  the  longest  time,  and  how  long;  (2) 
When  she  would  set  at  the  latest  hour,  and  how  late; 
(3)  When  she  would  stay  up  for  the  longest  time  after 
sunset,  and  how  long. 

I  assume  that  the  queries  refer  to  the  present  year. 
Venus  will  be  above  the  horizon  for  the  greatest  num- 
l)er  of  hours  per  day  on  May  15.  This  is  for  the 
northern  hemisphere.  To  the  north  of  latitude  64°  she 
will  not  set  at  all  then.  In  GO'  she  will  be  up  for  19J 
hours,  in  50"  for  l(i,',,  in  40  for  15,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  equator  where,  as  is  always  the  case  there,  she 
will  be  up  for  1 2  hours.  In  latitude  44°  the  time  will 
1)6  15  hours  and  40  minutes,  in  45'  ten  minutes  more, 
and  16  hours  in  46  . 

For  latest  setting  and  longest  staying  up  after  sunset, 
the  dates  as  well  as  the  hours  will  be  different  for  differ- 
ent latitudes.  But  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  none  of 
these  items  will  differ  very  much  from  what  they  are 
for  the  latitude  of  Yarmouth,  which  is  very  nearly  44°. 
Here  the  interval  between  .sunset  and  the  setting  of 
Venus  will  be  longest  between  May  15  and  May  20, 
and  its  lengtli  will  be  3    hours  20  minutes.     At  the 


beginning  of  April,  it  was  2  J  hours,  and  it  will  be  down 
to  the  same  again  at  the  end  of  June.  The  latest  set- 
ting will  occur  here  at  the  end  of  May,  the  hour  being 
10.40  (mean   time)   for  the   last  three  or  four  days  of 

May,  and  the  first  three  or  four  of  June. 

***** 

Whenever  a  conjunction  of  Venus  and  Jujiiter  occurs, 
people  fall  to  quarrelling  about  how  the  event  comes  to 
happen.  They  will  do  the  same  thing  this  time.  Some 
will  say  both  planets  are  moving  west,  and  that  Jupiter 
overtakes  and  passes  Venus.  Others  will  say  both  are 
moving  east,  and  that  Venus  overtakes  and  passes 
Jupiter.  A  third  party  will  say,  that  Venus  is  moving 
east  and  Jupiter  west,  and  so  they  meet  and  pass  each 
other.  If  the  disputants  appeal  to  the  astronomical 
notes  published  in  their  favorite  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines, each  party  will  probalily  be  able  to  prove  to  its 
own  satisfaction  that  it  is  riglit,  and  that  the  others  are 
wrong.  If  appeal  be  made  to  observations  of  the 
objects  themselves,  it  may  be  found  that  all  three 
parties  are  right.  A  few  minutes'  observation  is 
enough  to  show  that  both  planets  are  moving  west,  or 
that  they  seem  to  be  doing  so  —  and  if  this  observation 
is  repeated  for  a  few  evenings,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
this  respect  Jupiter  is  gaining  on  Venus.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  position  of  each  is  compared  for  a  few  days 
with  the  sun's  position,  Jupiter  will  be  found  to  be 
moving  towards  it,  and  Venus  away  from  it,  and  so  a 
second  party  will  feel  satisfied  that  their  theory  is  the 
right  one.  The  third  party  should  compare  the  posi- 
tions of  both  planets  with  the  stars  near  them,  and  a 
couple  of  evenings  of  such  observations  will  suffice  to  show 
that  both  Venus  and  Jupiter  are  moving  east.  They 
are  among  the  stars  of  Gemini  now,  and  quite  near  some 
fairly  bright  ones.  Venus  will  pass  to  the  south  of 
Eta  and  Mu  a  few  days  before  her  conjunction  with 
Jupiter  on  the  IStli.  Then  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
two  days — 19th  and  20th  —  she  will  l)e  very  close  to 
Epsilon,  a  third  magnitude  star.  Jupiter  will  pass  the 
same  star  ten  days  later,  but  he  will  keep  off  2°  to  the 
south  of  it,  instead  of  grazing  its  north  edge  as  Venus 
did  on  the  20th.  At  the  beginning  of  June,  Venus  will 
be  in  the  east  end  of  Gemini,  and  on  the  5th  will  over- 
take and  pass  Mars  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a  degree. 
***** 

Besides  Venus,  Jupiter  and  Mars,  we  will  have  Mer- 
cury in  the  we.stern  sky  during  these  two  months.  He 
will  be  lower  than  the  others,  and  will  set  before 
them,  until  June  8,  when  he  and  .lupidr  will  lie  near 
each  other.  In  the  middle  of  May,  his  brilliancy  is 
greatest,  and  he  remains  above  our  horizon  for  over  an 
hour  after  sunstit.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  he  will 
stay    up  for  two  hours  after  sunset,   and  the  naked  eye 
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will   be  able    to  see   hiiu  easily  until   well  on  into  the 

first  half  of  June. 

***** 

The  other  naked  ej'e  planets  are  Saturn  and  Uranus. 
Saturn  is  the  conspicuous  yellowish  object  which  is  now 
following  the  bright  white  star  Spica.  If  you  can  beg, 
■  borrow,  or  steal,  or  procure  in  any  other  legitimate  way, 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  telescope,  do  so  by  all  means, 
and  have  a  look  at  the  wonderful  ring  which  tjncircles 
this  planet.  It  is  the  finest  sight  in  the  heavens,  and 
this  is  the  l>est  season  this  year  for  seeing  it. 

For  Uranus  also.  May  and  June  are  the  two  best 
months  this  year.  He  is  east  of  Saturn  in  the  constel- 
lation Libra.  The  naked  eye  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
seeing  him  if  it  looks  in  the  right  place,  and  if  the  moon 
is  not  making  too  much  of  a  nuisance  of  herself.  As 
to  the  right  place  —  first  find  xVlpha  Libra;  then  look  for 
a  little  group  of  two  or  three  stars  of  about  the  fifth 
magnitude,  due  east  or  nearly  so,  and  distant  about  -3° 
or  4°  from  Alpha  (use  an  opera-glass  when  doing  this 
for  the  first  time).  "Watch  this  group  for  a  few  even- 
ings, and  you  will  find  one  of  the  objects  drawing  away 
from  the  others,  moving  next  towards  Alpha.  That  is 
Uranus. 

You  may  have  heard  or  read,  that  neither  Mercury 
nor  Uranus  can  be  seen  "without  the  aid  of  a  teles- 
cope." Learn  where  to  look  for  them,  and  then  go  and 
look  at  them  before  you  decide  to  believe  this. 

A.  C.YMERON. 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  May,  1895. 


For  the  Review.1 

The  Importance  of  Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Day  is  not  merely  a  day  for  beautifying  the 
school  grounds  and  saying  pretty  things  about  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  and  forests.  Its  greatest  value  is 
lost  if  we  do  not  make  the  annual  arbor  day  exercises  a 
means  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  importance  of 
gi\ang  more  attention  to  the  preservation  of  existing 
forests  as  a  source  of  wealth. 

New  Brunswick  is  a  forest  country.  We  often  hear 
it  said  that  the  lumber  is  almost  done;  but  what 
remains  of  our  forest  wealth  is  still  of  very  great  value. 
This  should  be  impressed  upon  our  people  on  arbor  day, 
and  whenever  opportunity  offers.  The  value  of  wood 
products  is  increasing,  and  must  increase,  and  we  should 
stand  ready  to  reap  the  benefits  of  that  increasing  value ; 
but  the  time  will  certainly  come  at  last,  under  present 
methods  of  lumbering,  when  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
our  timber  supply  is  almost  exhausted.  The  one  tiling 
that  can  avert  it  is  for  you  and  me,  and  everyone,  to 
learn  and  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  destroy  a  forest  in  order  to  make  it  pay. 


Our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  forests  upon 
climate,  is  vague  and  incomplete.  The  whole  question 
lacks  immediate  interest  to  us.  Immediate  profit  is 
the  first  consideration ;  and  probably  no  lumberman  in 
North  America  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  cutting 
over  a  tract  of  timber,  and  leaving  it  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  he  found  it.  It  is  his  business  to  take  away  as 
much  as  he  can  with  profit,  not  to  provide  for  future 
growth  or  for  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country — 
and  he  attends  strictly  to  business.  Fuithermore,  with 
our  wasteful  methods,  the  amount  carried  away  is  even 
less  than  the  amount  cut  down  and  left  to  perish. 
Many  lumbermen  recognize  the  need  of  a  change;  but 
the  change  will  not  come  until  we  all  have  learned 
something  more  about  the  need  of  it.  It  is  not  sufficient 
ior  three  or  four  per.sons,  or  for  three  or  four  hundred, 
to  realize  that  our  forests  are  in  imminent  danger,  and 
that  much  of  the  fertility  of  our  farms  goes  with  them; 
it  must  be  realized  by  our  people  at  large. 

The  total  consumption  of  wood  and  timber  in  the 
United  States  is  placed  at  $1,000,000,000,  annually, 
and  we  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  there  the  timber 
forests  are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  great  fires 
of  last  year  have  swept  the  timber  regions  of  the  north- 
western states,  destroying  what  little  the  axe  had  left. 
There  is  no  hope  that  these  great  forests,  which  have 
been  wasted  as  forests  never  were  wasted  before,  will 
ever  be  reproduced.  Their  disappearance  ends  the 
prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  lumbermen- 
who  went  from  here  to  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota, are  removing  to  the  pine  belts  of  the  Southern 
states  or  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  supply  there,  too, 
is  limited;  and  what  remains  of  our  own  forests,  is 
therefore  rapidly  advancing  in  value  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  the  future.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
us  that  their  preservation  and  improvement  should  come 
to  be  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  concern.  We 
need  stringent  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  spruce 
and  pine;  V)ut  we  shall  never  get  these  laws  until  we 
know  that  we  need  them. 

Let  arbor  day  exercises,  then,  encourage  the  study 
of  trees  and  forests,  because  there  is  much  about  them 
that  is  worth  learning ;  becau.se  the  study  will  widen 
our  appreciation  of  tlie  beauties  of  nature,  and  add 
much  to  the  enjopnent  of  life;  because  it  will  improve 
the  mind ;  but  if  none  of  these  reasons  are  urgent,  let 
us  call  for  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  because  the 
last  hope  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  province — 
whatever  mines  and  minerals  may  be  developed,  and 
whatever  improved  methods  of  agriculture  may  be 
introduced — the  last  and  surest  hope  for  the  future  lies 
in  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  this  forest 
wealth,  the  most  valuable  and  most  easily  destroyed 
of  all  our  natural  resources.  J-  VnooM. 

St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 
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For  the  Review.  | 

The  Schools  of  Old  and  New  Scotia  Compared. 


r.v 


Pupil  of  Jiuiii. 


AN'liile  in  manj'  respects  Scotland  leads  with  regard 
to  her  public  schools,  there  are  some  points  in  which  I 
think  we  in  Nova  Scotia  have  the  advantage. 

The  discipline  in  a  Scotch  .school  is  certainly  very 
good,  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  good  training 
received  by  the  pupils  at  home.  Their  methods  of 
punishment,  however,  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  rather 
harsh — corporal  punishment  being  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  here.  A  larger  number  of  subjects  are 
studied  by  the  pupils  of  the  corresponding  standards  or 
grades,  but  although  they  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them, 
there  are  too  many  to  be  properly  digested. 

Again,  the  average  Scotch  teacher  has  a  very  large 
number  of  pupils  in  her  care.  This  lessens,  and  in  some 
cases  renders  impossible,  the  individual  woi-k  among  the 
pupils.  In  these  large  rooms,  although  there  are 
assistants,  or  pupil  teachers  as  they  are  called,  yet  the 
responsibility  of  discipline  and  work  falls  entirely  on 
the  teacher.  Besides  her  class-work,  she  has  to  teach 
her  pupil-teachers  certain  subjects  —  having  to  come 
early  in  the  morning  and  stay  late  in  the  afternoon  for 
this  purpose.  These  so-called  pupil -teachers  are  re- 
ijuired  to  be  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  to  have 
successfully  passed  an  examination  given  by  the  princi- 
pal or  head  master  of  the  school  which  they  attend. 
They  are  then  appointed  to  teach  as  assistants  in 
certain  departments  for  a  period  of  four  years.  During 
that  time  they  have  regular  work  to  prepare  every  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  year,  have  to  take  examination 
to  determine  as  to  their  fitness  to  enter  on  the  next 
year's  work.  While  apprentices,  they  are  paid  a  nomi- 
nal salary  which  enables  them  to  support  themselves 
while  studying.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  if  they 
wish  to  become  certificated  teachers,  they  have  to  pass 
another  examination  to  enter  the  normal  school.  This 
examination  is  very  difficult,  as  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  candidates,  they  can  afford  to  make  it  so. 
The  normal  training  lasts  for  two  years ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time,  the  teacher  is  full-fledged,  and 
ready  for  work.  A  new  code  has  been  adopted  this 
year,  however,  by  which  teachers  are  permitted  to 
attend  the  universities  instead  of  the  normal  schools, 
and  for  practical  training  thc^y  act  as  substitutes  in  city 
schools.  The  adoption  of  the  regulation  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  as  the  general  idea  is,  that 
it  will  in  a  large  measure  lessen  the  attendance  at  the 
normal  schools.  The  training  which  a  Scotch  teacher 
has  to  undergo,  is,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  more  severe 
than  ours,  and  in  some  particulars  really  unreasonable. 


Teachers  here  would  open  their  eyes  at  the  amount  of 
fine  white  seam  sewing  and  other  needle  work  a  nor- 
mal student  has  to  prepare  in  a  term.  Then  they  are 
compelled  to  take  lessons  and  examination  in  "Domestic 
Economy,"  and  on  an  appointed  day,  every  week, 
have  to  produce  samples  of  their  cooking  in  some  par- 
ticular line  as  assigned  by  the  instructress.  Consider- 
ing this,  some  of  us  will  rather  congratulate  ourselves 
that  our  system  so  kindly  exempts  us  from  the  needle- 
work and  domestic  economy ;  although,  I  daresay,  a 
knowledge  of  either  or  both,  would  ofttimes  prove  very 
useful. 

But  to  return  to  the  comparison  of  the  respective 
common  schools,  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  vast  amount 
of  "cramming"  done  in  the  Scotch  schools,  owing  to 
the  system  of  bestowing  the  government  grant.  The 
inspector  visits  the  school  once  a  year  and  examines 
each  pupil.  According  to  his  report,  the  pass-list  is 
made,  and  by  it  the  grant  of  the  school  is  assigned.  As 
the  pay  the  teacher  receives  is  increased  or  lessened  by 
this,  it  follows  that  each  class  is  certainly  crammed  for 
the  occasicfn — I  am  afraid  in  a  number  of  cases  at  least 
— without  due  consideration  as  to  whether  the  work  is 
understood  or  not.  The  pupils  are  told  the  facts,  but 
the  "  whj's "  and  "wherefores"  are  rather  crowded 
out  for  want  of  time. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience,  I  know  that 
although  I  passed  through  the  highest  standard  in  a 
Scotch  school,  I  never  really  understood  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  until  they  were  clearly  and  explicitly 
demonstrated  to  me  in  that  splendid  institution  of 
which  Nova  Scotia  may  well  lie  j)roud — the  Halifax 
Academj'. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  some  points  in 
which  Scotch  schools  have  the  advantage  over  us.  For 
example — in  the  teaching  of  music  and  physical  drill 
Scotland  is  far  ahead  of  us,  although  educationists  are 
laying  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  these  now  in  this 
country,  and  are  seeking  to  make  them  compulsory. 

In  a  large  town  in  Scotland,  they  manage  the  musical 
education  of  the  pupils  in  this  way :  A  singing-master 
is  appointed,  whose  sole  business  is  to  teach  the  pupils 
of  that  town  singing.  He  accordingly  arranges  his 
work  so  as  to  give  the  various  departments  a  singing 
lesson  of  at  least  one  hour  per  week.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa 
method  is  used  exclusively,  and  very  young  children 
learn  to  read  music  b\'  it  very  quickly.  Musical  com- 
petitions arc  carried  on,  and  pupils  are  awarded  Sol-fa 
certificates  and  prizes  for  merit :  thus  stinmlating  and 
encouraging  the  culture  of  music  among  the  scholars. 
For  ])h}'sical  di'ill  there  iti  also  a  s])ecial  master  appointed, 
but   each  teacher  is  expected   to   ilrill   his    or  her  own 
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pupils  Ijesides.  Dunib-l)ell.s  and  wands  are  p^o^^ded 
and  used  in  all  the  schools.  Competitions  are  held  in 
this  also — town  officials  and  other  citizens  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  drilled  school  or  departments. 

There  are  other  privileges  which  I  have  onlj'  time  to 
mention  at  present  ;  such  ius  the  benefit  of  practical 
science  classes  taught  by  first-class  teachers  for  advanced 
pupils  on  Saturdays  and  in  the  evenings;  also  the 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  offer  of  bui-saries  and  other 
educational  prizes  ;  and  the  organization  of  school  clubs 
for  the  studj'  of  their  native  poetrj'.  Agnes. 

Halifa.^,  N.  S. 


For  the  Review.] 

Proper  English  Names  of  our  Common  Perchers. 

Proper  Excusn  n.vmes  of  the  more  common  hirds  of 
THE  Atl.vntic  Provinces  belonginc,  to  the  Order 
"Perchers"  (Passerei'),  arr.a^ged  according  to 
THEIR  Families. 


The  Ahericin  Kobin. 
See  Educatiosai.  Rbvikw,  April,  1889-VoI.  IL.  No.  11,  p.  207. 
and  April,  1894— Vol.  VII.,  No.  11,  p.  200. 

Thrushes  (Turdidce).  American  Robin,  Hermit 
Thrush,  Olive-backed  Thrush,  Wilson's  Thrush. 
Totiil  species,  rare  and  common, — G. 


Goldes-Cbowned  KINGI.ET.    ( About  i  inches  long;. 

Old  World  Warblers.     {Sylviidce).     Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.     Total — 2. 


BLiCK-CiPPED   CHICADEE. 

(See  Eddcational  Review,  August,  1694.— Vol.,  VII,  No.  3,  p.  50.) 

Chicadees  and  Nuthatches.  (Paridw).  Hudsonian 
Chicadee,  Black-capped  Chicadee,  Red-breasted 
(Canada)  Nuthatch,  W^hite  breasted  (Carolina) 
Nuthatch.      Total— 4. 


Red-Breasted  Ncthatch.    (Four  and  a  half  inches  long] 


White-breasted  NiTiiATrn.    F 


d  a  half  inches  long. 


Brown  Creeper.     Five  and  a  half  inches  long. 

The  Creepeh.s.  (Certhudai).  The  Brown  Creeper. 
Total— 1. 

The  Wrens.  {Troylodytidw).  The  Winter  Wren. 
(See  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational 
Review,  cut  and  sketch  of  the  Winter  Wren), 
Catbird.      Total— 2. 
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Wagtails.     {Motacilidai).     American  Pipit.    Total — 1. 

New  World  Warblers.  (Mniotiltidce).  American 
Redstart,  Maryland  Yellow-tlu-oat,  Water-Thrush, 
Oven-bird,  Yellow  Palm  Warbler,  Black-throated 
Green  Warbler,  Black-poll  Warbler,  Bay-breasted 
Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Magnolia 
Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Black-throated  Blue 
Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler, 
Nashville  Warbler,  Black  and  White  Warbler. 
Total,  including  the  more  rare, — 23. 

The  Vireos.  ( Vireonidcn).  Warbling  Vireo,  Ked- 
eyed  Vireo.      Total — 4. 

The  Shrikes.  {Laniidw).  Northern  Shrike  (Butcher 
Bird).     Total— 1. 

Waxwings.  {Ampelidm).  Cedar  Waxwing,  Bohemian 
Waxwing.     Total — 2. 

Swallows.  {Hirundinidw).  Bank  Swallow,  Tree 
Swallow,  Barn  Swallow,  Cliff  SwcUlow,  Purple 
Martin.     Total— 5. 

The     Tanagers.       {Tanagridw).       Summer     Tanager, 
Scarlet    Tanager.      Scarcely     ever    seen     in    these 
provinces  <at  present.     Total,  all  very  rare, — 2. 
(The  remaining  half  of  the  "  Perchers  "  to   be  given 

in  our  next). 


The  Winter  Wren. 


(Very  Slightly  Reduced.) 
Among  tlie  dwelling.s  framed  by  birds 

In  field  oi'  forest  witli  nici;  care. 
Is  none  that  with  the  little  wren's 
In  srujgness  may  compare. 

WOUDSWOHTII.  —A  Wren's  Nest. 
It  is  .so  with  the  nest  of  oui-  little  Winter  Wren 
whose  snug  little  nest  will  prol)al)ly  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  May.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  little 
birds,  and  its  small  pouch-like  nest,  two  inches  or  a 
little  more  in  thickness,  composed  of  moss  or  fine  lichens 
lined  deep  with  furry  hairs  and  feathers,  will  very 
seldom  be  found.  Its  five  t(j  eight  eggs  are  white,  and 
marked  with  purplish-slate  blotches  and  reddish  l)rown 
spots. 

When    once    .s(!en    this   bird   can   never  be  mistaken 
again.      It  is  about  four  inches   long,  and  is  well  repre- 


sented in  the  cut  above.  Its  back  is  a  deep  reddish 
brown,  darkest  towards  the  head,  brightest  on  the  rump 
and  the  tail.  Except  on  the  head  and  neck  it  is  marked 
with  numerous  short,  dusky  and  often  whitish  inter- 
rupted bars.  Wings  dusky,  dark-barred,  and  edged 
with  reddish.  Below,  dark  brown,  with  belly,  flanks, 
and  under  tail  coverts  strongly  marked  with  dusky  and 
whitish.  It  is  very  shy,  active,  inquisitive  and  is  ever 
on  the  alert.  It  darts  in  and  out  of  cover,  hopping, 
skipping,  ever  in  motion,  its  little  short  tail,  like  a 
cockade,  stuck  straight  out  in  the  air. 

Its  song,  too,  is  a  marvel.  For  out  of  this  small  active 
bunch  of  brown  feathers,  the  most  exquisite  melodies 
are  fluently  poured  forth.  The  notes  vibrate,  melt  to 
the  sweetest  plaintiveness,  leaving  on  the  memory  the 
thrill  of  delightful  emotion. 

The  Winter  Wren  (Troglodites  kiemalis),  which 
Latin  name  being  interpreted  means  "  The  Winter 
Cave-dweller,"  is  nearly  related  to  the  Warblers  of 
which  many  species  will  be  common  during  the  month 
of  May,  to  our  Robin  one  of  the  Thrush  family,  and 
other  closely  :-elated  families  of  the  great  order  of 
Perchers. 

The  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  ne.st,  against  the  owl. 

Shakespbabe. — Macbeth.    Act  iv.  See.  2. 

Audubon  describes  a  nest  found  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
as  "a  protuberance  covered  with  moss  and  lichens, 
resembling  those  excrescences  which  are  often  seen  on 
oui'  forest  trees,  with  this  difference,  that  the  aperture 
was  perfectly  rounded,  clean,  and  quite  smooth.  T  put 
my  finger  into  it,  and  felt  the  pecking  of  a  bii-d's  ))ill, 
while  a  querulous  cry  was  emitted." 

I  took  the  wien's  nest ;  — 

Heaven  f'oif^ivc  me  ! 

Its  merry  .iichitects  so  small 

Had  sc.ircely  finished  their  wee  hall. 

That  empty  still,  and  neat  and  fair. 

Hung  idly  in  the  summer  air. 

D.  M.  MuLOCK. — The  Wren's  Nest. 


Report  of  the  "  Committee  of  Fifteen"  on  Elementary 
Schools. 

Correlation  of  Studies. 
The  School  Programme. 
Fn  ordei-  Id  find  a  place  in  tlie  elementary  school  for 
th(!  si^veral  l)ranchcs  recommended  in  this  report,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  economically  the  time  allotted 
for  the;  school  term,  which  is  about  two  hundred  days, 
exclusive  of  vacations  and  holidays.  Five  days  per 
week,  and  five  hours  of  actual  school  work  or  a  little 
less   p(!r    day,   after  excluding  reccs.ses    for    recreation. 
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give  about  twenty-five  houns  per  week.  There  .should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  alternation  of  study  hours  and 
recitations,  (the  word  recitation  being  used  in  the 
United  States  for  class  exercise  or  lesson  conducted  by 
the  teacher  and  requiring  the  critical  attention  of  the 
entire  cla.ss.)  Those  studies  requiring  the  clearest 
thought  should  be  taken  up,  as  a  usual  thing,  in  the 
morning  session,  s:>y  arithmetic  the  second  half  hour  of 
the  morning  and  grammar  the  half  hour  next  succeeding 
the  morning  recess  for  recreation  in  the  open  air. 

The  lessi)ns  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  bring  in  such 
exercises  jis  furnish  relief  from  intellectual  tension 
between  others  that  make  large  demands  on  the  thinking 
powei-s.  Such  exercises  as  singing,  as  calisthenics, 
writing  and  drawing,  also  reading,  are  of  the  nature  of 
a  relief  from  those  recitations  that  tax  the  memory, 
critical  alertness,  and  introspection,  like  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  history. 

***** 

Amount  of  Time  for  Each  Branch. 

An  hour  of  sixty  minutes  each  week  should  be 
assigned  in  the  programme  for  each  of  the  following 
subjects  throughout  the  eight  years  :  physical  culture, 
vocal  music,  oral  lessons  in  natural  science  (hygiene  to 
be  included  among  the  topics  under  this  head),  oral 
lessons  in  biograjihy  and  general  history,  and  that  the 
same  amount  of  time  each  week  shall  be  devoted  to 
drawing  from  the  second  j'ear  to  the  eighth  inclusive  ; 
to  manual  training  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
.so  as  to  include  .sewing  and  cookery  for  the  girls,  and 
work  in  wood  and  iron  foi-  the  boys. 

Reading  should  be  given  at  least  one  lesson  each  day 
for  the  entire  eight  years,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  there  shall  be  two  or  more  les.sons  each  day  in 
reading  in  the  first  and  second  years,  in  which  the 
recitation  is  necessarily  very  short,  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  pupil  to  give  continued  close  attention, 
and  because  he  has  little  power  of  applying  himself  to 
the  work  of  preparing  lessons  by  himself.  In  the  first 
three  years  the  reading  should  be  limited  to  pieces  in 
the  colloijuial  style,  but  selections  from  the  classics  of 
the  language  in  prose  and  in  poetry  shall  be  read  to  the 
pupil  from  time  to  time,  and  discussions  made  of  such 
features  of  the  selections  read  as  may  interest  the 
pupils. 

After  the  third  year  the  reading  lesson  .should  be 
given  to  selections  from  classic  authors  of  English,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  recitation  should  be  divided 
between  (ir)  the  elocution,  (Ij)  the  grammatical  peculiari- 
ties of  the  language,  including  spelling,  definitions, 
syntactical  construction,  punctuation,  and  figures  of 
prosody,    and   (r)  the  literarj'  contents,    incUuling    the 


main  and  accessory  ideas,  the  emotions  painted,  the 
deeds  described,  the  devices  of  style  to  jirofluce  a  strong 
impression  on  the  naiirr. 

Literary  study  wliich  should  consume  more  and 
more  of  the  time  of  the  recitation  from  grade  to  grade 
in  the  pei'iod  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year.  In 
the  fourth  year  and  previously,  the  first  it«m-  that  of 
elocution,  to  secure  distinct  enunciation  and  correct 
pronunciation-  should  he  most  prominent.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  }'ears  the  second  item — that  of  spelling, 
defining,  and  punctuation — should  predominate  slightly 
o\ei-  the  other  two  items.  In  the  years  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth,  there  should  be  some  reading  of  entire 
stories,  such  as  "(lulliver's  Travels,"  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe," "Ri])  \'an  Winkle,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
"Hiawatha,"  and  familar  stories  adapted  in  style  and 
subject  matter  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  An  hour 
should  be  devoted  each  week  to  conversations  on  the 
salient  points  of  the  story,  its  literary  and  ethical 
bearings. 

In  teaching  language,  care  .should  be  taken  that  the 
pupils  practise  much  in  writing  exercises  and  original 
compositions.  At  first  the  pupil  will  use  only  his  col- 
loquial vocabular}',  but  as  he  gains  command  of  the 
technical  vocabulaiies  of  geography,  arithmetic  and 
history,  and  learns  the  higher  literary  vocabulary  of  his 
language,  he  will  extend  his  use  of  words  accoidingly. 

Daily,  from  the  first  year,  the  child  will  prepare  some 
lesson  or  a  portion  of  a  lesson  in  writing.  We  have 
included  under  the  head  of  oral  grammar  (from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year)  one  phase  of  this  writ- 
ten work  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  literary  form  and 
the  technicalities  of  composition  in  such  exercises  as 
letter  writing,  written  reviews  of  the  several  branches 
studied,  reports  of  the  oral  lessons  in  natural  science 
and  history,  paraphrases  of  the  poems  and  prose  litera- 
ture of  the  readers,  and  finally  compositions  or  written 
essays  on  suitable  themes  assigned  by  the  teacher,  l)ut 
selected  from  the  fields  of  knowledge  studied  in  school. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  criticise  all  paraphrases  of 
poetry  in  respect  to  the  good  or  bad  taste  shown  in  the 
choice  of  words;  parodies  should  never  be  permitted. 

A  good  English  style  is  not  to  bo  acquired  by  the 
study  of  grammar  so  much  as  by  familiarity  with  great 
masterpieces  of  literature.  We  especially  recommend 
that  pupils  who  have  taken  up  the  fourth  and  fiftli 
readers  containing  the  selections  from  great  authors, 
should  often  be  required  to  make  written  paraphrases  of 
prose  or  poetic  models  of  style,  using  their  own  vocal> 
ulary  to  express  the  thoughts  so  far  as  possible,  and 
borrowing  the  recheicJie  words  and  phrases  of  the 
author,  where  tlieii-  own   resources  fail    them.      In  this 
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way  the  pupil  Icarn.s  tn  .see  what  tlie  great  author  has 
(lone  to  enrich  the  language  and  to  furnish  adequate 
means  of  expression  for  wliat  could  not  be  presented  in 
words  before,  or  at  least  not  in-  so  happy  a  manner. 

Every  recitation  is,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  an  attempt  to 
express  the  thouglits  and  information  of  the  lesson  in 
the  pupil's  own  words,  and  thus  an  initial  exercise  in 
C( imposition.  The  regular  weekly  written  review  of  the 
iiiijiortant  topics  in  the  several  branches  studied  is  a 
more  elaborate  exercise  in  composition,  the  pupil 
endea\oring  to  collect  what  he  knows,  and  to  state  it 
systematically  and  in  proper  language.  The  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  syntax,  penmanship,  choice  of  words  and 
style,  should  not,  it  is  ti'ue,  be  made  a  matter  of 
criticism  in  (■(iiinectioii  with  the  iitlier  lesson,  but  only 
in  the  language  lesson  proper.  But  the  pupil  will  learn 
language,  all  the  same,  by  the  written  and  oral  recita- 
tions. The  oral  grammar  lessons  from  the  first  year  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  year,  should  deal  chiefly  with 
the  use  of  language,  gradually  introducing  the  gram- 
matical technique  as  it  is  needed  to  describe  accurately 
tlie  correct  forms  and  the  usages  violated. 

There  is  some  danger  of  wasting  the  time  of  the  pupil 
in  these  oral  and  written  language  lessons  in  the  first 
four  years  by  confining  the  work  of  the  pupil  to  the 
expression  of  ordinary  commonplace  ideas  not  related  to 
the  subjects  of  his  other  lessons,  especially  when  the 
expression  is  confined  to  the  colloquial  vocalmlary.  Such 
training  has  been  severely  and  justly  condemned  as 
teaching  what  is  called  prating  or  gabbling,  rather  than 
a  noble  use  of  English  speech.  It  is  clear  that  the 
]iupil  should  have  a  dignified  and  worthy  subject  of 
composition,  and  what  is  so  good  for  his  purpose  as  the 
themes  he  has  tried  to  master  in  his  regular  lessons? 
The  reading  lessons  will  give  matter'  for  literary  style, 
the  geography  for  scientific  style,  and  the  arithmetic  for 
a  business  style;  for  all  .styles  should  be  learned. 

Selected  lists  of  words  difficult  tn  spi'li,  should  be 
made  from  the  reading  lessons  and  mastered  by  freijuent 
writing  and  oral  spelling  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  years. 

The  use  of  a  text-book  in  grammar  slmuld  begin  with 
the  .second  half  of  the  fifth  year,  and  continue  until  the 
beginning  of  the  study  of  Jjatin  in  the  eighth  grade,  and 
one  daily  lesson  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  should 
be  devoted  to  it. 

For  Latin,  we  reconunend  one  daily  lesson  of  thirty 
minutes  for  the  eighth  year.  For  arithmetic  we  re- 
commend number  work  from  the  first  year  to  tlie 
eighth,  one  lesson  each  day,  but  the  use  of  the  text-book 
in  number  should  not  in  our  opinion,  begin  until  the 
first   (juarter   of  the  third  year.      We    recommend    that   I 


the  applications  of  elementary  algebra  to  arithmetic,  as 
hereinbefore  explained,  Ije  substituted  for  pure  arith- 
metic in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  a  daily  lesson 
being  given. 

Penmanshij)  as  a  separate  branch  should  be  taught  in 
the  first  six  years  at  least  three  lessons  per  week. 

(leography  should  begin  with  oral  lessons  in  the 
second  year,  and  witli  a  text-book  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  third  year,  and  lie  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
si.xth  year  with  one  lesson  each  day,  and  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  with  three  lessons  per  week. 

History  of  the  United  States  with  the  use  of  a  text- 
book, we  reconmiend  for  the  .seventh  and  the  first  half 
of  the  eighth  year,  one  lesson  each  day;  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighth  year. 

The  following  schedule  will  show  the  number  of  les- 
sons per  week  for  each  quarter  of  each  year: 

Reading.      Eight  years,  with  daily  lessons. 

Penmanship.  Six  years,  ten  lessons  per  week  for  first 
two  years,  five  for  third  and  fourth,  and  three  for 
fifth  and  sixth. 

Sjielling  lists.  Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years,  four  les- 
sons per  week. 

Grammar.  Oral,  with  composition  or  dictation,  first 
year  to  middle  of  fifth  year,  text-book  from  mid- 
dle of  fifth  year  to  close  of  seventh  year,  five 
lessons  per  week.  (Composition  writing  should  be 
included  under  this  head.  But  the  written  exami- 
nations on  the  sevei-al  branches,  should  be  counted 
under  the  head  of  composition  work.) 

Latin,  or  French  or  German.  Eighth  year,  five  lessons 
per  week. 

Arithmetic.  Oral  first  and  second  year,  text-book  third 
to  sixth  year,  five  lessons  per  week. 

Algebra.      Seventh  and  eighth  year,  five  lessons  per  week. 

Geography.  Oral  lessons  second  year  to  middle  of  third 
year,  text-book  from  middle  of  third  year,  five 
lessons  weekly  to  se^•enth  year,  and  three  lessons 
to  close  of  eighth. 

Natural  Science  and  Hygiene.  Sixty  minutes  per  week, 
eight  years. 

History  of  United  States.  Five  houi-s  per  week 
seventh  year  and  first  half  of  eighth  year. 

Constitution  of  United  States.  Third  quarter  in  the 
eighth  year. 

(Jeneral  History  and  Biography.  Oral  lessons,  sixty 
minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 

Physical  Culture.     Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 

Vocal  Music.      Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 

Drawing.      Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 

Manual  Training,  Sewing  and    Cooking.     One-half  day 
each  week  in  .seventh  and  eighth  years. 
^\'e    recommend    recitations    of    fifteen    minutes     in 

length  in  the  first  and  second  years,   of  twenty  minutes 

in  length   in   the  tliird  and  fourth  years,    of  twenty-five 

minutes  in    the    fifth    and   sixth  years,   and    of    thirty 

minutes  in  the  s(!venth  and  ei"hth. 
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The  results  of  this  progranim?  sliow  for  the  fu-st  and 
second  ycai-s  twenty  lessons  a  week   of  fifteen  minutes 
each,  besides  seven  other  exercises  occupying  an  average 
of  twelve  minutes  apiece  each  day;  the  tot«l  amount  of 
time  occupied  in  the  continuous  attention  of  the  reciUv- 
tion  or  class  exercises  being  twelve  houi-s,  or  an  average 
of  two  hours  and  t wen tj'  four  minutes  per  daj'. 

For  the  third  year  twentj-  lessons    a  week  of  twenty 
minutes  each,  and   five  general  exercises  taking  up   five 
tiours  a  week  or  an  average  of  one  hour  per  day,  giving 
an  average  time  per  day  of  two  hours  and  twentj'  min- 
utes for  class  recitation  or  exercises. 

In  the  fourth  the  recitations  increase  to  twent\--four 
[by  re.uson   of  four  extra  lessons  in    spelling)   and    the 
time  occupied   in  recitations  and  exercises  to   thirteen 
bours  and  an  average  per  day  of  two  hours,  thirty-six 
minutes. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  the  number  of  recita- 
tions increases  to  twenty-seven  per  week,  owing  to  the 
addition  of  formal  gi-ammar,  and  the  total  number  of 
hours  reijuired  for  all  is  \(\\  per  week,  or  an  average  of 
3|  per  dixy. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  the  number  of  les- 
sons decreases  to  twenty-three,  history  being  added, 
penmanship  and  special  lesson  in  spelling  discontinued, 
the  time  devoted  to  geography  reduced  t«  three  lessons 
a  week.  But  the  recitation  is  increased  to  thirty 
minutes  in  length.  Jlanual  training  occupies  a  half- 
day,  or  2.^  hours  each  week.  The  total  is  19  hours  per 
week,  or  3|  per  day. 

The  foregoing  tabular  exhibit  shows  all  of  these 
particulars.                        W.  T.  Harris,  Chairman. 

U  S.  Commis-noner  of  Education. 

Teachers'  Association. 

Branches. 

1st  yr  Jd  yr  id  yi 

1 

^th  yr  5!h  yr 

6th  yr  7th  yt 

Sth  yr\ 

The  teachers  of  Hants  and  Kings  greatly  enjoy  and 
are   benefitted  by  their  yearly  meetings.      On  the  25tli 

10  lessons 
a  week. 

5  lessons  a  week. 

ult.  thev  met  in  Windsor. 

Miss  Parker,  of  Berwick,  rearl  a  paper  on  "The  rela- 
tion of  the  teacher  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  pujiil." 

^"""« WZ' 

5    lessons      3    lessons 
a  week.          a  week. 

SpeUiDg  lists 

4  lessons  a  week 

Both  the  paper  and  the  discussions  which  it  elicited 
were  most  valuable. 

English  Grammar. . 

Oral,  with  composition 
lessons. 

h  lessons  a  wet- k 
with  textbook 

Miss  Begg,  of  Kentville,  and  Miss  Burgoj'iie  of  Wind- 
sor, explained  the  merits  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  in 

Latin 

1 

5  les- 
sons 

Arithmetic Oral  60  min- 
utes a  ve*ik 

5  lessons  a  week  with 
text-book. 

Miss  Farrell,  of  Kentville,  gave  a  practical  lesson  on 
"Patriotism,"   to  a  class  of  Grade  VI  pupils.      Mr.  E. 

5  lessons 
a  week. 

Robinson,  of  Selma,  followed  up  the  subject  by  showing 

its  connection  with  the  teaching  of  history. 

Principals  McLeod,  Robinson  and  Brown,  advocated 

Geography 

Oral,  60  mn     •  5  lessons  a  n"k 
utes  a  week,    with  tixt-buok 

3  lessons  a  week. 

Natural  Science 
and  Hygiene. 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

the  making  a  holiday  of  Dominion  Day.  In  this  the 
teachers  were  unanimous. 

U.S.  History.   .. 

. 

1 

5  lessons 
a  week  | 

The  public  meeting  in  the  evening  was  very  large, 
and  enthusiastically  enjoyed  the  exhibition  of  Tonic 
Sol-fa,  and  the  stirring  speeches  of  3Iayor  Wilcox,  Prof. 
Roberts,  and  Superintendent  MacKay. 

On  Friday,  Miss  Freeman  exemplified  her  methods 
in  teaching  reading  and  Tonic  Sol-fa,  and  Mr.  Brown 
read  a  very  able  paper  on  grammar.  Dr.  MacKay,  Prof. 
Robeits,  Principal  Combie  and  Xichols,  occupied  the 
afternoon  in  solving  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the 
experience  of  the  teachers  present. 

Dr.  MacKay  urged  them  "  to  persevere  in  their  noble 
work  in  spite  of  hardships,  rebuffs,  and  misunderstand- 
ings which  are  peculiarly  the  lot  of  theii-  profession, 
keeping  steadily  before  them  the  reward  of  the  future, 
which  would  be  shown  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those 
whom  they  had  trained." 

Delegates  were  chosen  to  the  Pro%incial  Educational 

U.  S.  Constitut  on 

1 

.5 
les 

General  History.. 

Oral,  sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Physical  Culture.. 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Vocal  Music 

Sixty  minutes  a  week 
divided  into  4  lessons. 

Drawing S  xty  minutes  a  week. 

Manual  Trailing 

or  Sewing  and 

cookery. 

,           j 

One  half 
day  each. 

No.  of  Lessons  . . 

■3n*7 
daily 
exer 

20+7 
daib 
exer 

aO+5  1  24+5 
daily  daUy 
exer  1  exer 

27+5 
daily 
exer 

2. +5 
daily 
ex.T 

23>-B 
daily 
exer 

23+6  ' 
daily 
exer 

Total  Ho'irs  of 
Recitations 

12 

12        12J 

13 

161 

16} 

:ri 

IT* 

Length  of  Reci- 
tations. 

ISm 

15  m    20  m 

aom 

25  m 

25m 

3«m|30m 

The  delegates  are  Principals  McLeod  of  Kentville,  and 
Smith  of  Windsor,  and  Misses  Burgoyne  of  Windsor, 
and  Willett  of  Kentville. 

»Bee 

n'ns  in 

seconi 

half  J 

ear. 
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Dominion  Educational  Association. 

At  the  second  (triennial)  meeting  of  the  Dominion 
E(kicational  Association,  just  held  at  Toronto,  the  direc- 
tors were  a(ivised  by  the  association  to  liold  the  tliird 
meeting  not  earlier  than  1897,  about  the  first  week  of 
August,  and  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic  provinces,  iSt. 
John  and  Halifax  leading  in  point  of  favor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  proposed  meeting  will  not  only 
be  a  con.solidation  of  tlie  several  provincial  educational 
iissociations  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  but  also  of  the  proposed  second  inter- 
provincial  educational  convention  of  the  Atlantic  pro" 
vinces.  Possibly,  also,  Newfoundland  may  be  repre- 
sented at  this  great  gathering,  for  it  is  at  least  two 
years  in  the  future. 

At  the  late  Dominion  Association  meeting,  Ontarif), 
with  a  great  mass  of  purely  local  questions,  was  specially 
|iredominant  in  the  extensive  suite  of  programmes  for 
the  various  sections.  The  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  our  Dominion  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
lie  more  specially  characteri7.e<  1  as  a  general  Canadian 
line  than  any  other  yet  held.  Of  the  large  number  of 
educati(mists  from  the  west,  a  great  many  will  no  doubt 
find  a  place  on  tlie  programme,  among  whom  will  be 
some  of  the  leading  educationists  of  America. 

The  officers  forming  the  board  of  directors  are  as 
follows: 

President — Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Halifax. 
Vice-presidents — Hon.  Colonel  James  Baker,  minister 
of  education,  British  Columbia;  Principal  D.  H.  Gog- 
gin,  M.  A.,  Regina ;  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  attorney- 
general,  Manitoba;  John  Millar,  deputy  minister  of 
education  for  Ontario,  Toronto;  J.  M.  Harper,  Ph.  D., 
inspector  of  high  schools,  Quebec;  J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D., 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  chief  superintend- 
ent of  education,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick  ;  D.  J. 
MacLeod,  chief  superintendent  of  education  for  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Secretary — Alexand(-r  McKay,  supervisor  of  Halifax 
schools. 

Treasurer — d.  W .  I'.uinelee,  Esq.,  secretary  depart- 
ment education,  t^uebec. 

Directors — Rev.  Principal  Adams,  I).  C.  L.,  Bishop's 
college,  Quebec;  Principal  jVIcCube,  IJ,.  1).,  Normal 
school,  Ottawa,  Ontario;  Insjiectoi-  .).  W.  MeQuat,  B. 
A.,  Lachute,  Quebec;  Hon.  B.  delaHruere,  minister  of 
education  for  Quebec;  Insjiector  J.  L.  Hughes,  M.  A. 
Toronto;  Principal  (Jeo.  U.  Hay,  M.  A.,  St.  John; 
Principal  MacClellan,  LL.  1).,  school  of  pedagogy, 
Toronto,  and  Principal  Anderson,  F^L  1).,  Prince  of 
Wales  college,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.-  [fix.  Chronicle. 


May  Song. 
By  Rkv.  Geu.  Bruce,  St.  John. 

Wild  tfowei'.s  in  the  meadow. 

Glass  upon  the  lea, 
Little  .streamlet  flashing 

Sunlight  in  its  glee. 

Bubbling  o'er  its  pebhk's, 

Mmmuring  in  its  bed. 
As  it  steals  so  slyly 

A\'liere  the  shadows  spread — 

Shadows  of  the  branches 

Of  the  grand  old  trees 
With  their  thousand  leaf  tongues 

Laughing  in  the  breeze. 

Hex'e  and  there  the  fleece  clouds 

Floating  up  on  high, 
Here  and  theie  through  flei'ce  clouds 

Flecks  o£  aziu'e  sky. 

Over  all  the  sun-light, 

In  a  golden  flood. 
Deluging  with  lif'e-po\\  cr 

Field  and  flowei'  and  wood. 

While  the  joy  of  nature 

Fills  the  glorious  day 
With  the  voice  of  gladness. 

Singing — "  It  is  May  !  " 

Hints  on  Spelling  and  Composition. 

I  found  myself  in  a  very  disorderly,  ungraded  class 
one  wet  morning.  The  pretty  and  refined  young  teacher 
was  in  real  distress  at  the  situation.  She  was  strug- 
gling with  a  spelling  lesson,  the  words  of  which  she  had 
written  upon  the  blackboard.  The  class  was  inatten- 
tive and  many  things  distracted  their  attention.  Things 
were  almost  beyond  control  and  but  few  of  the  pupils 
made  any  pretense  of  trying  to  recite  well.  One  word 
was  wharf  and  as  most  of  the  class  were  foreigners 
they  found  the  word  and  its  phonetic  elements  very 
troublesome.  "  That  is  a  hard  word  to  spell,  boys,  do 
you  know  what  a  wharf  is  1  How  many  of  you  ever  go 
to  a  wharf  1"  A  great  many  hands  were  raised. 
"  What  did  you  ever  see  at  a  wharf  1"  "I  saw  a  rope," 
"  I  saw  a  ship,"  "  I  saw  a  rat,"  "  I  saw  a  turtle,"  were 
among  the  quick  replies. 

I  sent  each  boy  who  had  answered  to  write  his 
answer  on  the  boai-d,  making  him  conqilete  his  sentence 
by  "at  the  wharf.  "  I  told  them  to  look  and  see  how 
wharf  was  spelled.  1  let  each  one  who  wrote,  or  any 
others  who  could  do  so,  tell  something  about  the  ship, 
the  rope,  the  rat,  the  turtle,  and  then  we  connected  ob- 
jects in  a  short  story ;  we  got  up  a  most  absorbing 
interest  which  we  kept  within  bounds  by  as  many  ways 
of   expressing   it   as  was  practicable,  and  within   two 
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minutes  we  had  all  those  distracting  energies  which  hivd 
threatened  to  destroy  the  accomplishment  of  the  lesson 
and  the  peace  of  the  school  concentrated  upon  the 
lesson  itself. 

Soon  there  were  sentences  in  whii'h  the  wortl  wharf 
wiis  correctly  spelled  by  all,  and  time  wius  too  short  to 
hear  what  those  hoys  could  tell  from  their  own  obser- 
vation about  the  various  oljjects  about  a  wharf.  We 
had  some  excellent  contributions  about  the  turtle  and 
the  crab,  and  1  sent  the  teacher  next  day  some  vei-y 
good  pictures  and  studies  which  interested  the  class  and 
called  out  still  further  observation  and  reports.  That 
teacher  never  ceased  to  thank  me  for  the  help  I  gave 
her  and  dated  her  success  afterward  ivs  a  teacher  to 
that  revelation  of  the  inter-relation  of  subjects  of  study 
and  the  natural  suggestions  of  interest  which  can  be 
educed  from  the  most  unpromising  lesson  and  class. — 
Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins  in  "  N.  Y.  School  Journal." 


How  to  Make  a  Mimic  Volcano. 

All  teachers  recognize  the  fitness  of  illustration  in 
geogi-aphy  and  are  pleased  with  every  opportunity 
which  offers  tangibility  to  this  usually  abstruse  branch 
of  instruction. 

An  interesting  thing  in  this  line  is  the  mimic  volcano 
which  is  made  a,s  follows  :  Build  a  miniature  mountain, 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  of  sand  or  earth,  and  insert 
a  one-and-one-half  inch  tulie  of  coarse  paper  through 
the  centre.  Fill  the  crater  with  granulated  sugar  and 
chlorate  potassium  equally  mixed  and  of  the  same  con- 
sistency. A  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  does  the  rest.  The 
room  should  be  darkened  and  proper  care  taken  to 
avoid  igniting  any  articles  near  by,  although  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  this,  and  the  effect  is  highly  enter- 
taining and  profitable.  The  experiment  should  be 
preceded  by  a  talk  with  the  pupils  on  the  subject. — 
[Prin.  Joe  E.  Herriford,  in  "  Popular  Educator." 

Language  Lessons. 

(1)  Write  the  names  of: 

1.  Ten  kinds  of  vegetaljles. 

2.  Five  kinds  of  grain. 
.3,   Eight  kinds  of  metal. 

4.  Ten  wild  animals. 

5.  Five  kinds  of  fish. 

(2)  Write  ten  words,  each  one  ending  in  inq. 

(3)  Write  the  following  adjectives  in  a  column,  and 
after  each  write  a  word  meaning  the  opposite : 

thick,  late,  deep, 

soft,  wide,  sharp, 

cool,  fast,  even, 

right,  smooth,  large, 

high,  old,  liroad, 

(4)  Change  these  .sentences  to  express pasi  time: 

1.  I  lay  the  book  on  the  desk. 

2.  We  lie  down  to  sleep. 

3.  The  mas<m  lays  the  bricks. 

4.  The  cows  lie  in  the  shade. 

.5.   The  old  man  lies  on  the  floor. 

—  [Journal  of  Education, 


QUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

E.   M.    L.      (1)   llamblin    Smith's    Arithmetic,    page 
273,   Ex.  i:5.S: 

A  makes  50  when  B  makes  45 
A  "  100  "  B  "  90 
A  "  50  "  C  "  40 
A  "  100  "  C  "  SO 
■nfore  B  makes  90  when  C  makes  SO;  that  is  B 
i\  !■  C  1  0  points. 


Tl 

can 

(-') 
Cu 

48  ft. 

used 


Haniblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  273,  Ex.  140. 
bic  feet  of  water  used  altogether  =  1 4  m.  C  fur.  x 

X  1  in.  =  311520  cubic  feet.  Cubic  feet  of  water 
for  each  barge  =  80  x  12  x  8i  =  8160  cubic  feet. 

No.  of    barges  =  — ^ — ^— -  =  38-1- 


tJuF.RIST. — (1)  I  forward  to  you  by  this  mail  a  box 
containing  a  specimen  rock.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
what  it  isl  Its  streak  is  similar  to  manganese,  and  it 
won't  burn  nor  melt  in  a  Ittow  pipe  flame,  but  it  lacks 
a  bright  metallic  lustre. 

It  is  shale,  or  clay  mud  rock.  The  laminse  have;  been 
distorted  by  pressure,  and  so  are  uneven  and  waving. 
The  little  whitish  grains  in  it  are  crystals  that  have 
been  developed  in  the  mass,  probably  they  are  felds- 
pathic.  The  rock  might  occur  in  slightly  metamorphic 
strata. 

2.  In  the  sentence,  "  The  pulilic  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  minister's  statement,"  in  what  part  of  the  analysis 
would  the  last  four  words  be  placed,  and  why  1 

An  adverbial  adjunct  of  manner,  respect,  ( with  =  in 
regard  to). 

(3)  In  the  sentence,  "  An  act  was  passed  for  pre- 
venting obstruction  in  Parliament,"  which  is  the  better 
way  to  analyze  the  last,  "  for  preventing  obstruction." 
First,  as  adverbial  of  reason,  telling  why  the  act  was 
passed  ;  or  second,  in  the  enlargement  of  the  subject, 
telling  really  what  the  act  was. 
As  enlargement  of  the  subject. 

E.  A.  H. — Where  can  I  obtain  the  information 
necessary  to  teach  events  since  confederation  1  If  you 
will  inform  me  where  to  procure  the  necessary  means 
(not  too  expensive)  you  will  confer  a  favor. 

The  History  of  Canada,  by  J.  Frith  Jeffers,  M.  A.,  is 
very  much  used  by  some  of  our  teachers  and  is  well 
liked,  especially  for  the  period  since  confederation.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  E.  G.  Nelson  &  Co.,  St.  John, 
and  costs  30  cents. 


Subscriber.  —  Please  solve  the  following  question 
from  Hall  &  Knight's  Higher  Algebra,  page  3  :  "  A 
vessel  contains  a  gallons  of  wine,  and  another  vessel 
contains  b  gallons  of  water ;  c  gallons  are  taken  out  of 
each  vessel  and  transferred  to  the  other  ;  this  operation 
is     repeated     any    number   of    times.       Show    that    if 
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C  {a  +  b)  =  ab,  the  quantity  of  wine  in  each  vessel  will 
always  remain  the  same  after  tlie  first  operation." 

Let  A  =  gals,  of  wine  in  first  cask  after  any  of  the 
operations. 

Let  B  =  gals,  of  wine  in  second  cask  after  the  same 
operation. 

Then,  at  tlic  iie.xt  operation,  tlirri-  will  lie  taken  frimi 
A 


first  cask 


>f  r.  o-als  (if  wine,   i.  c,   ~A 


there  will  he  left  in   iirst   cask  A 


.1  = 


{"^y 


gallons  of  wine. 

And  there  will  he  ad<lcd   to  this   cask  fr<im  th( 


ither 


—  B  gallons  of  wine. 
b 

total    wine   in   first  cask  after  )/c.// operation  = 

Let  y'l„  =  s;als.   of  wine    in  fii'st  cask  after  j;th  opei'a- 
tion,  and  similarly,  for  other  operations,  in  both  casks. 

It  is  olivious    that   ^1,  =a-c,   and  A',  —  c,  and    that 
B,=a-  A„. 

And  we  have,  fT'oin  ahove. 

And  5„_,  —a  -  A„_^ 
.  • .   after  reduction, 

^      ar      iab~c{a  +  L)    j 

b       \  ab  J       °  ' 

.\nd  we  are  given  (j(n  +  h)  =  nb 

i.  e.,  ac  -  b{tt  -  c) 
And  "       ab—c{a  +  b}  =  0 

...    A„  =  ^-i^  +  0  =  a-c^A, 

And  B,  =  a-  A„  =  a-  (a-c)  =  c  =  By 


Q.  E.  I). 


M.  McD. — (1)  Hamhlin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  patje 
185,  Ex.  TIL  4. 

Interest  to  he  rec(^ived  each  half  year  =  !|250. 

The  interest  on  -I?!  for  1  month- $3^^.  Therefore 
$1  paid  six  months  in  advance  would  amount  to  'flsf j, 
0  months  in  advance  flof-jj,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the 
other  months. 

That  is  $1  would  amount  to 

*?( U  b  +  UIt  +  1  ^i  „  +  1  d„  +  1 5I n  +  1  ,h)  =  $6,Vrr 
S6^-jL  =  the  amount  arising  from  $1 

,.250 


1250   = 


«!^rr_  =$41  33 


(2)   Hamhlin  Smith's   Arithmetic,  p.  185,  K.v.  TV.  1. 
Present  worth  of  deht  =  SG I  86  j  =  the  sum  he  had  to  hire. 
Interest  on  $G\SCq  for  8  months  at  5%  =  $20G  = 
Amount=$fil86| +$2063  =  0:5923 
Gain=$6400  -  $63022  =$7' 


(3)  Hamhlin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  p.  188,  Ex.  7. 

1  part   X  2  months  =    2 

2  parts  X  3        "       =0 

3  "      x6        "       =18 

Equated  time  =  "|,''  =  4.',  months. 


(4)   Hamhlin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  215,  Ex.  55. 
3:;;:/    of  the  capital  =  3%   (capital  -  $1200000)  +  5%   of 

$1200000 

Therefore  ^  /  of  the  capital  =  5%  of  $1200000  -  3%  of 

$1200000 

f  %  of  the  capital  =  $24000 

Cai)ital  =  3200000 


(5)  Hamhlin   Smith's  Arithmetic,  p.  217,  Ex.  5. 
[Note. — Which  exercise.  III.  5  or  IV.  5?] 

(6)  Hamlilin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  218,  Ex.  4. 
Amount  of  stock   bought,  $18000.      Sold  $12000  of 

stock    for  $11220,  and   $6000   stock   for  $5100,   in  all 
$10320,  being  a  loss  of  $60. 

,,..     ,.  ^.18000x3     .,       .  ..16320x4-5 

Orii'inal  nicome  •$ ■     New  nicome  .$ 

100  100 

Gain  $720 -$540  =  |I80 


1.  The  chord  of  a  circle  is  170  ft.  and  the  height  of 
the  chord  is  22  ft.      What  is  the  length  of   the  circular 

arc? 

Find  the  diameter'  by  (Euc.  III.  35),  also  the  apothem 
and  radius.  1'hen  by  trigonometr}'  find  the  degrees  in 
the  circular  ai-c  and  from  that  its  length. 

^^^j!^S2S-4;  328-4  +  22  =  Diam.  =  350-4 
22 

Radius=175-2;  apothem  175-2-22  =  153-2 

153-2 

'         =-87442  =  Nat,  cos.  29"  -  li 

175-2 

Angle  subtending  required  arc  =  58"  -  2' 

Circumference=350-4  x  3-1410  =  11008  ft. 

1  100-8  V  58' 

''""'   ''■'-^-=177-4  ft.,  len-th  of  arc. 
360 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Princiiial  Alward,  of  Fairville,  and  Principal  Wal  'ice 
of  Milford,  St.  John  County,  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  of  school  Hags. 


Miss  Agnes  ISoyd,  teacher  of  Smith  district,  Cliar. 
lotte  County,  has  by  means  of  a  school  concert  further 
added  to  hei-  scliool  furniture  and  ajjparatus. 


Principal  A.  W.  Hick.scm  of  Campobello,  t^harlotte 
County,  assisted  by  pupils  and  others,  has  adde(l  exten- 
sively to  his  school  apjiliances. 

Messrs.  (loniian  and  Lockharl  ha\e  lieen  a]ipoin(rd 
school  trustees  in  St.  John  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John 
Connor,  resigned,  anfl  Mr.  T.  W.  Peters,  deceased. 
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Inspectors    Mersereau    and    Smith    liave  appointed 
May  17th  as  Arbor  Day. 


Inspector  Carter  expects    to  visit   the  scluxils  on  the 
Islands  of  Charlotte  County  duriiiir  June. 


The  St.  John  County  Teachei-s'  Institute  will  Ix'  held 
September  26th  and  27th  next. 


Splendid  inducements  are  given  to  those  attending 
the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States  at  Denver,  Colorado,  in  July  next.  For  one 
fare  and  two  dollar  fee  for  membership,  delegates  can 
travel  to  nearly  any  portion  of  that  interesting  state 
and  neighboring  western  ones,  and  back  again.  This 
mode  of  management  should  be  a  good  pointer  to  the 
directors  of  the  Dominion  Educational  xVssociation 
which  must  sometime  meet  near  the  Atlantic  and  some- 
time neai-  the  Pacific  and  Ijeyond  the  Rockies,  in  its 
triennial  migrations. 


A  number  of  t<"achers  of  Kamjiton  and  vicinity  met 
at  Hampton  on  April  20th.  A  society,  called  the 
Teachers'  Association,  wa.s  formed,  and  Miss  Jordan 
elected  as  its  first  president.  It  was  resolved  to  hold 
a  session  each  month,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  principles  and  art  of  education.  The  utmost 
enthusia.sm  was  displaj-ed  by  all  present,  and  all  are 
looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  next  session. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Charlotte  County, 
(N.  B.)  Teachers'  Institute  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  a  joint  meeting  with  the  St.  John  County  Teachers' 
Institute  in  St.  John  during  exhibition  week  in  Septem- 
ber next. 


Prin.  Geo.  J.  Oulton,  of  Dorchester,  represented  New 
Brunswick  at  the  Dominion  Educational  Institute  held 
in  Toronto,  Ont.,  16th  and  17th  ult. 

Prof.  Stockley,  examiner  of  English  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  recommends  to  students,  Mac- 
Millan's  edition  of  ilacaulay's  "Warren  Hastings." 


The  convocation  exercises  at  Mt.  Allison  Universitv, 
Sack\'ille,  will  begin  on  Thursday,  May  2.3rd,  and  will 
continue  one  week. 


Mr.  William  L.  Tracy  still  has  charge  of  the  large 
school  at  Victoria,  Carleton  Count}'.  During  the  last 
winter  the  attendance  has  been  good,  especially  by  the 
3'oung  men  and  women  of  this  -tTllage.  Through  the 
efforts  of  teacher  and  pupils  a  very  fine  flag  staff  has 
been  erected  and  a  Canadian  ensign  procured,  which,  I 


understand,  is  the  second  .school  flag  erected  in  Carleton 
County.  The  flag  gives  the  school  building  a  pleasing 
api)earance,  and  we  believe  it  will  not  fail  in  its  main 
object,  viz  :  to  centre  the  interest  of  parents  in  the 
school  work. — [Com. 


A  correspondent,  A.  D.  J.,  sends  some  valuable  notes 
on  birds  observed  in  April,  which  we  cannot  find  room 
for  in  this  number.  These  notes  together  with  those 
on  the  flowering  of  plants  and  the  leafing  out  of  trees 
will  furnish  valuable  material  for  the  secretaries 
throughout  these  provinces,  of  the  I)oniinii)n  Botaiucal 
Club. 


At  the  recent  annual  convocatiim  of  the  faculty  of 
arts,  ilcGill  Univei'sity,  Miss  Katharine  H.  Tra\as  took 
the  B.  A.  degree,  winning  first  class  honors  in  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  gold 
medal ;  Miss  Susan  E.  Cameron  took  the  B.  A.  degree 
with  first  rank  honors  in  English  language,  literature 
and  histoiy,  winning  the  Shakespeare  gold  medal,  after 
a  keen  competition  and  with  one  of  the  best  examina- 
tion papers  ever  submitted  at  MoGill ;  Miss  Margaret 
L.  Holden,  closed  her  .second  year  with  honors,  and  is 
bracketed  with  two  others  for  first  place  in  her  class  ; 
Miss  Muriel  B.  Carr  won  Sir  Donald  Smith's  scholarship 
prize  of  $100,  with  free  tuition.  Miss  Carr  leads  the 
freshman  class,  w^inning,  in  addition,  the  Latin  prize, 
and  the  "  Coster  memorial  prize,"  awarded  to  the  best 
student  at  McGill  in  the  freshman  year  from  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  These  young  ladies  are  from  the  Girls' 
High  School,  St.  John.  Miss  Travis  has  been  offered 
and  has  accepted  the  position  of  resident  teacher  at 
Trafalgar  Institute,  Montreal,  being  chosen  out  of 
twenty-six  applicants.  Miss  Cameron  has  received  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  a  ladies'  seminaiy  in  New- 
York. 

Intending  students  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
should  communicate  with  A.  D.  Ross,  Esq.,  Amherst, 
N.  S.,  who  will  procure  board  for  them  at  reduced  rates 
if  applications  are  received  by  the  first  of  June,  prox. 
By  attending  to  the  above,  confusion,  disappointment, 
and  annoyance,  will  be  avoided. 


Anv'  persons  desirous  of  taking  advanced  work  in 
any  of  the  classes  at  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
wdiich  meets  at  Amherst,  July  next,  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  J.  D.  Seaman,  Char- 
lottetown,  at  once,  mentioning  the  subjects  they  wish  to 
study.  Unless  a  sufficient  number  of  names  is  received 
beforehand,  arrangements  for  advanced  classes  will  not 
be  made. 
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flOOK  REVIEWS. 

Short  Studies  in  Nature  Knowledge:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Pliysiography,  by  Wni.  Gee. 
Price,  as.  6d. ;  pp.  307.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co., 
London  ;md  New  Yorli.  In  this  work,  the  avithor.  a 
teacher,  lia.s  expanded  notes  of  his  class  lessons  given  for 
many  years,  and  has  included  sonic  of  the  results  of 
recent  travel  and  research,  making- , a  book  that  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  a  suppliuientary  teacher  in  science, 
fjeotfiapliy  and  history.  The  illustrations  are  especially 
adniiralile.  We  have  seen  no  book  that  would  make  a 
more  v.iluable  addition  to  a  school  lilirarvthan  thi.s. 


Sni.IX  rioxs  ILHT8TRATIVE  OF  RoMAN  LiFE,  from  the 
Jctleis  (if  Pliny,  l)y  ('has.  Haines  Keene,  M.  A.  Price, 
Is,  (id.  Publishers,  MacJIillan  &  Co.,  Loudon  and  New 
York.  This  is  published  in  the  Elementary  Classics 
Seiies,  in  clear  type,  with  vocabulaiy  and  notes.  It  will 
furnish  good  examples  for  sight  reading  Latin. 

Selections  prom  Erasmus,  edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Lit.  B.  Publishers, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  book,  published  in  the 
School  Cl.\ssics  Series,  conforms  to  other  numbers  in 
the  same  series,  and  is  intended  to  piovide  suppliment- 
ary  reading  in  Latin.  Besides  its  convenient  form  and 
neat  textual  appearance,  it  has  several  other  good  fea- 
tures, among  which  is  the  arrangement  at  the  foot  of 
each  i)age  of  Latin  synonyms  of  words  used  in  the  text. 
The  sketch  of  the  life  of  Erasmus  in  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  the  selection.s. 


First  Lessons  in  Chemistry,  by  G.  P.  Phenix. 
Paper,  pi'ice,  20  cents,  pp.  41.  Publishi'd  by  D.  C.  Heath 
iV:  Bo.,  Boston.  This  is  No.  Ki  of  thi^  ''Guides  for  Science 
Teaching,"  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natvu-al  History.  It  will  lie  found  especially 
vahuible  to  the  teacher  of  limited  expc  liiiece,  and  will 
prove  a  great  help  to  one  iiccustonicd  to  pi'o\ide  his  own 
apiiar.itus. 


Home-Hade  Apparatus,  with  reference  to  Chemis- 
try, Physics,  and  Physiology,  by  .lohn  F.  Woodhull. 
Price  4.5  cents;  pp.  72.  Publisliers,  K.  L.  Kellogg  it  (^o., 
New  York.  A  help  tow.ird  providing  new  full  apparatus 
at  but  little  expense.     One  objection  to   books   of   this 


kind,  is  that  the  experiments  and  illustrations  are  separ- 
ated from  lessons  on  the  subjects  above  named. 


Fleurs  de  France,  par  C.  Fontaine,  L.  D.  Price  00 
cents,  pp.  154,  cloth.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  k  Co., 
Boston.  This  is  another  text  in  Heath's  "Modern 
Language  Series.  It  is  well  printed,  and  the  notes 
sdggestive. 


The  May  Magazines. 

In  the  ••I'opular  Scii-nce  Monthly"  for  May,  Prof, 
James  Sully  in  his  Studies  of  Childhood  passes  from  the 
ideas  to  the  feelings  of  children,  taking  up  Fear,  which 
he  shows  is  not  always  produced  by  the  same  causes  i:i 

different  children Conspicuous   among  the  contents 

of  the  May  "Atlantic"  is  Percival  Lowell's  first  paper 
on  Mars.  The  subject  is  the  Atmosphere  of  Mars,  and 
it  is   treated  with  such  skill  that  the  reader  finds  new 

interest    in     the    scientific    information    given The 

"Century"  for  May  contains  a.  poem  by  Bliss  Carman — 
"A  Nor.se  Child's  Requiem."  In  this  number  the  Life  of 
Napoleon  reaches  the  conchision  of  the  first  great  cam- 
paign in  Italy The  four  weekly  issues   of   "Littell's 

Living  Age,"  Boston,  foi-  Apiil  ai-e  as  usual  overflowing 
with  the  best  things  that  current  foreign  literature 
affords,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  partial  table  of  contents 
here  given: — "Some  Recollections  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,"  "  The  Method  of  Teaching  Languages,"  by 
John  Stuart  Blackie  :  "John  Lyly  and  his  '  Euphues,"  " 
"Lord  Randolph  Churchill,"  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell; 
"The  t'risis  in  Newfoundland,"  "Women  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  "The  Romance  of  a  Stuart  Princess," 
"Two  Modern  Poets,"  with  many  other  jiajiers  of  nearly 
eqvial  value,  liesides  ]i(petry  and  fiction.  .  .  .  "'I'lic  Criminal 
Crowding  of  the  Public  Scliools  "  .ind  "Crowded  Srliools 
as  Promoters  of  Disease"  are  two  subjects  of  pressing 
importance  that  will  be  taken  up  in  "Tlie  Foriun"  for 

May The    Rt.    Hon.   .L    G.    Bonrinol,    Clerk   of   tlie 

Dominion  Parliament,  has  writ  ten  for  the  May  "  Forum" 
a  very  striking  comparison  of  the  Canadian  and  the 
American  systems  of  government,  to  show  why  the 
American  system  does  not  conmiend  itself  to  Canadians. 
He  thus  exiilainsthe  absenceiif  any  iuHuential  sentiment 
in  Canada. ..  .In  the  Mav  "Cli.iiitau(|uair'  "(ireat  Acts 
of  Englisli  Parliament.'"  a  rather  dilhcult  sid)ject  for 
poi)ulai- ti'catment,  is  sud'cssliill v  ]iic'sentc'd  in  a  la-icf 
article  l)y  Prof.  Raleigh,  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxfor.l. 
He  shows  the  significance  of  several  of  the  |irominent 
landmarks  in  English  legislation. 


H^i^'^^^di  University. 


L^iA^REINCE  SoiErSTlI=IC    SOHOOL. 


Tlir  Kjiwiv'nce  Scientific  School,  together  with  Harvard  College  and  the  Graduate  School,  is  under  control  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
In  IS'.t.'i.  instnn-tinn  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments:  — 


Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering', 
Klectricai  Engiiieeiing, 
Mechanical  Engineering, 
Mining  Engineering, 


ArcWtecture, 

Chemistry, 

Geology, 

Botany  and  Zoology, 


General  Science, 
Science  for  Teachers, 

Anatomy,  Pliysiology,  and  Physical  Training. 


K(tr  (Icsciiptivo  paiuplilots  and  Un-  otlicr  inloiniation,  address 


M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Secretary, 


Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Masb. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICES,  N.  B. 

Departmental  Examinations,  July,  1895. 

The  usual  Noi-mal  School  Entrance,  Junior  leaving 
exaniiuatiiins,  and  .Junior  matriculation  examinations, 
will  1)0  held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Reg. 
31,  :i  (Ij.ind  Reg.  45  of  School  Manual,  on  the  second 
day  of  .July  next,  heginning  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  at  the 
following  places:  Fredericton,  St.  John,  Sussex,  Monc- 
ton,  (niatham,  Bathuist,  Cauipbellton,  "Woodstock  and 
St.  Stephen.  Examinations  will  also  be  held  at  Andover, 
and  Hillsboro,  provided  at  least  ten  candidates  apply  for 
exfunlnation  at  each  of  these  stations. 

1.  NoKMAi.  School  Entbance.— All  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  School  in  September,  1895,  and 
all  holdei-s  of  second  or  third  class  licenses  who  propose 
to  entei-  the  Normal  School  in  January,  1896,  or  to 
become  eligible  for  examination  for  advance  of  class  in 
June,  1896,  are  required  to  pass  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations in  Jidy,  1895.  (See  School  Manual,  Reg.  31,  3, 
and  Reg.  38,  G. ) 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  En- 
trance or  preliminary  examinations  should  be  addi-essed 
to  the  inspector  within  whose  inspectoral  district  the 
candidate  wishes  to  write,  not  later  than  the  24th  day  of 
May.  Forms  of  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
inspectors,  or  from  the  education  office  at  Fredericton. 
An  examination  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  forwarded 
with  each  application. 

2.  Junior  Leaving  Ex.\mination. —  This  examina- 
tion will  be  based  upon  the  lequii'ements  of  the  coiu-se 
of  study  for  granunai-  and  high  schools  ;is  given  in  the 
syllabus  for  Grades  IX  and  X. 

The  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  province  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  this  examination  ujjon  giving  notice  on 
or  before  the  24th  of  May,  to  the  inspector  within  whose 
inspectorate  he  wishes  to  be  examined,  and  enclosing  an 
examination  fee  of  two  dollais.  (See  Manual,  Reg.  45, 
14).     Diplomas  are  granted  to  successful  candidates. 

jS"The  English  literatiue  for  the  closing  examinations 
for  license  in  June  1895,  and  for  the  junior  leaving  exam- 
ination, will  l>e  Shakespeare's  "Merchant of  Venice"  and 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  "Warren  Hastings." 


3.  Junior  Matkiculation  Examination.— This  ex- 
amination will  be  based  on  the requirementsfor  matricu- 
lation in  the  miiversity  of  New  Brunswick  as  laid  down 
in  the  university  calendar:  (candidates  will  receive  a 
calendar  u])on  application  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
university,  or  to  the  education  office).  Any  high  or 
grammar  school  pupil  who  has  completed  Grade  XI 
of  the  high  school  course,  should  be  picpai'ed  for 
matriculation. 

In  cases  in  which  the  language  studies  of  the  high 
school  course  are  diflVrcnt  from  the  language  studies  as 
indicated  the  university  calendar,  candidates  may  take 
either  course  by  giving  notice  at  the  time  of  making 
application  for  examination.     (See  Manual.  Keg.  45,  14). 

4.  Sri'IOKIoR  ScHool.  LliKNSE. — Holders  of  first  class 
licenses  who  wish  to  pass  the  Latin  examination  recjuired 
for  superior  school  license,  will  be  examined  at  any  of 
the  .1  bo ve  stations,  on  apiilication  to  the  chief  superin- 
tendent not  later  than  the  last  day  of  May. 

Holders  of  first-class  license  who  are  gi-aduates  in  arts 
may  receive  superior  school  license  witJiout  fuither 
examination. 

First  class  teacliers  now  in  charge  of  superior  schools 
may  retain  their  pi-esent  positions  until  June  30th,  1896, 
without  fm-ther  examination. 

5.  Second  Attendance  at  Normal  School. — Hold- 
ers of  third  class  licenses  who  have  spent  oidy  one  term 
at  the  normal  school  are  required  to  spend  an  additional 
winter  term  at  the  normal  school  befoie  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  closing  examinations  for  advance  of 
class. 

Holders  of  second  class  licenses  who  have  passed  tJie 
preliininary  examination  for  first  class,  may  be  exempted 
by  attending  an  additional  winter  term  at  the  noi-nial 
school  from  the  sjiecial  conditions  as  to  professional 
classification  and  certificates  of  superior  scholarship,  or 
of  having  taught  two  full  vears,  as  required  by  Reg. 
31,  5,  (a)  (b). 

6.  School  Library  Catalogue.  —  A  catalogue  of 
books  reconnneuded  for  Public  School  Lilnaries  has 
been  prepared  and  will  lie  mailed  to  teachers  or  trustees 
on  application.  J.  R-  INCH. 

Chief  Sujyerintendent  of  Education. 
Education  Office.  Fredericton,  K.  B..  April  8th,lb95. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE,  N.  S. 

Halifax,  May  1st,  1895. 

The  nund)er  of  '-teaching"  days  in  the  last  half  of  the 
present  school  year  in  Nova  Scotia  is  lOS;  the  niunber  in 
the  whole  present  school  year  is  216. 

A.  H.  MacKAY. 
Supt.  Education  for  Nova  Scotia. 


SUMMER   SGHOOIx   OF   SCIENCE. 


NINTH     SESSION. 


M 


JULY  3rd  to 


Mis^  AMHERST,    NOVA  SCOTIA,  jtit:; Xh^ 


BOTANY, 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
PHYSICS, 
MCSIC. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AS  FOLLOWS: 

ELOCUTION,  MKTKOROLO(;V.  (MYOLOGY, 

CHEMISTRY,  ENGLISH   LITEKATLRE,  HYCJIENE, 

ZOOLOGY,  ENTOMOLOGY,  CIVICS, 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


PEDAGOGICS 

MINERALOGY. 

KINDERGARTEN, 


For  Pamphlets  containing  full  information,  apply  to- 


J.     D.     SEAMAN,     Secretary 

Charlottetown,  P.  E. 
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THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW. 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


A1.LEN  &  UK££N0nOH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Grammar;  Cii'sar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
Iroductinns,  uotes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
it  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  whicii  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
Colleee,  Dublin. 

This  Gvamma.T  is  facile  prhicepfi  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Conistock,  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  Mass. 

"The  Bei;inner's  Ijatin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
introducing  young:  students  to  thatdilncult  language."   Oscar  Browning, 
Kin-'srollege  CainDridge. 
GOODWIN  &  •WHITE'S  GEEEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
Uinverscty  of  Michigan. 


WENTWORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  Sta'tes  there  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  3,000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  ((J.Mgi),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage).  Inlroclui-lion  lii  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Monlpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Grecnough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retai 
prices,  respectively,  .f  1.00  and  $1.30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 

RE-OPENING    OF    SCHOOLS. 


TEACHER! 


It  will  Pay  you  to  have  the  LATEST  Information 
about  Educational  Appliances. 


Oup  1894  and  '95  Catalogue 


Will  be  sent  FREE  if  yoti  ask  for  it. 


OP     KND      T^BOUX 


All    Inquiries  answered   and    Informatii 
given   Promptly.    .  ■  ■■ 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,     SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 
SCHOOL  riAPS,        SCHOOL  GLOBES, 
SCHOOL  PENS,        SCHOOL  REQUISITES. 


T.  C.  ALLAN   St  CO., 

(/yyS365  .   ,,— -HHLIRHX.  N.  S. 


Thornk  Hhos..   Hatters  and  FiuTiers,  9-3  King 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

10  Pep  Cent.  Discount 

AI,l,OI-D    TO  SCHOOL 
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SILVER  WATCHES  at 


CAIX    I    <MITAIN    A    PATENT?      For  a 

Rrompt  an.'iwer  and  an  hoTieat  opinion,  write  to 
I  r%N  A:  <'0.- who  have  had  nearly  liftv  vears' 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Coniriuinica- 
tionB  strictly  rnnttflentlal.  A  llnndliOfiU  of  in- 
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Bpecial  notice  I 
thus  are  brouk'ln 

out  cost  to  the 
Issued  weekly,  eh 
'arrest  circulath 
world.    S.l  a  year.    Samide  conies  Bent  free 

Jlulldint.;  Edition,  monthly.  *l6C  a  year.  Single 
copies,  ti,**  centa.  Kvery  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photoprnphB  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabltni;  builders  to  show  tbe 
latest  dcsltfns  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO^  New  Yokk,  3«1  Buoauwat. 


eading  Stand  and 
Bookcase 

Sli  inches  high.  Top  can  he 
adjuBted  to  any  angle  or 
height.  RevolTing  Case  JflxlS 
xl3.  Holds  20  vulumen  size  of 
Cliaraber.'s  Encyclopaedia. 

.Solid  (lak  and  suorantppd 
fir»t  class.  HiO  0(10  now  nscd 
us  liest  Oftice  or  Lihrary  arti- 
cle ever  patented.  Expressed 
knocked  down  {20  lbs)  in 
]iackaf^e,  on  appkoval. 

You  need  not  pay  for 
It  till    you    see   it   and 
are  satisfied  with  It. 
Adilrcs.s,  rnaming  this  paper] 

CASPERSON  CO. 


